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PREFACE 


Etbn the casual visitor to India cannot fail -to be struck by the 
contrast between the great material potentiality of the country 
and the meagre economic achievements of the bull of the 
population. My husband and I, during our seven years’ sojourn 
in Bombay, became convinced that India’s economic problems 
could never be solved by the mere adoption of certain specific 
lines of policy, but that the obstacles to progress were rooted 
deeply in the everyday life, customs, and social organization of 
the people. Much hard thought, and harder persistent effort on 
the part of the governed, as well as of the governing classes, will 
be necessary before these obstacles can even begin to be removed. 
We perceived clearly that in order to be successful such efforts 
presuppose the whole-hearted co-operation of all classes of the 
community, on a scale and of an intensity never yet attained in 
India, and that in order to secure such co-operation it is essential 
that the clouds of mistrust and suspicion, engendered by decades 
of mutual misunderstanding and misinterpretation, should be 
dispelled. 

On my return to England, after the death of my husband in 
Delhi, I began to lecture on Indian economic topics at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, and became more 
than ever aware of the difficulty of procuring any general survey 
of the economic development and position of modern India, 
which should serve as an introduction to the study of the funda- 
mental economic problems of the day. Much of the best work 
on Indian economic topics is, naturally, limited to the study of 
some particular problem or particular district, and, in addition, 
whether deservedly or not, has often been suspect, on account of 
its definitely official or anti-British origin, as the case may be. 

The following work is therefore an attempt at presenting, 
within the limits of one volume, a synthetic impartial view of the 
recent development, present position, and main problems -of 
Indian economic life. A special object has been to bring into 
strong relief the relative importance of the main economic 
problems of the day, and to endeavour to discover what are the 
really fundamental difficulties confronting the more rapid 
promotion of material welfare.^* To hope to achieve impartiality 
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is, assuredly, over-optimistic, but I trust, at least, that it may 
be evident that I have attempted to consider and to present the 
several aspects of controversial questions. 

I wish to express nriy great obligations to the late Professor 

L. C. A. Knowles, whose inspiration as teacher and friend first 
stimulated me to begin to write on this subject, but whose pre- 
mature death deprived me of her actual assistance. 

I also desire especially to thank Dr. Gilbert Slater, for his 
unfailing patienqe in reading my lengthy MSS., and for untiring 
criticism and advice. Thanks are due also to Mr. E. H. 
Tawney, Professor A. J. Sargent, Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Miss 

M. L. Haskins. Miss W. Hunt, Dr. Morris Ginsberg, Dr. Annette 
Benson, and Mr. A. K. Burnett-Hurst, for reading either the 
whole or part of the manuscript, and for many helpful suggestions. 
For the maps I am greatly indebted to Miss Dorothy Wilford. 
Last, but by no means least, I am deeply indebted to the librarians 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science, the 
India Office, and of the Office of the High Commissioner for 
India, for their courteous assistance. 

^ „ ■ Vera Anstey. 

I4ONDON School op Economics, 

August 1929. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OP INDIA 

CHAPTEE I 

INTEODUCTION 

The m^iaevalism of Ifidia, md the signs of arrested economic development — • 
Changes in the trend of development and in the ^^owic policy of the Govern 
ment since IdOO-— The need for closer analysis and careful interpretation of 
the facts — The problems m need of soltdionr-Scope of the booh 

“ The economic condition of the people is the cmx of Indian 
politics.” ^ Here is a country of ancient civilization, with rich 
and varied resources, that has been in intimate contact with the 
most materially advanced countries of the West, but which is still 
essentially mediaeval in outlook and organization, and which is 
a byword throughout the world for the poverty of its people.^ 

” How,” it may be asked, can India be called ‘ Mediaeval/ 
when it is organized under a modern form of constitutional 
Government, possesses a great system of mechanical transporta- 
tion, a unique system of irrigation, no less than seventeen modern 
Universities, and has several large-scale industries producing 
with the most up-to-date machines that have yet been invented ? ** 

It would imdoubtedly be misleading to ignore or belittle the 
undeniable signs of social disintegration and of economic change, 
but there is a tendency for the extent of such disintegration and 
change to be exaggerated, owing to the fact that it is only the most 
advanced and emancipated classes that can make themselves 
heard. 

India must not be judged by its great ports and other industrial 
areas. These latter are the scene of striking anachronisms, 
symptomatic of the direct impingement of the modern on the 
mediaeval. In Bombay, for instance, the motor-car— driven 

^ P. N. Bose, TAe Economic Aspects of the Montagu-ChdTnsford Meform 
Scheme, p. 10. 

® “ The most arresting fact about India is that her soil is rich and her people 
poor ** (M. L. Barling, The Punjab Peasani in Prosperity and Debt, p. 73). 
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possibly by a Parsee lady — dodges in and out between foot- 
passengers and bullock-carts ; tbe latest product of the universities 
jostles with the fakir, and broad and beautiful streets look out 
on to the narrow alleys of an Eastern bazaar. In a few moments 
one may pass from the luxurious dancing hall of the Taj Mahal 
Hotel to dimly lighted back-streets whose pavements are covered 
with the sleeping figures of the inhabitants of the chawls,^ or from 
the operating theatre of an up-to-date hospital to the haunts of 
emaciated, disabled beggars, who drag their possibly seif-mutilated 
limbs through the noisome dust and dirt of the gutters. Mechanical 
inventions and the materialistic outlook have begun to leaven 
India, but it is necessary to realize the immense size and import- 
ance of what still remains unleavened. The crumbling of the 
authority of caste, the loosened bands of religion, the adoption 
of the Western “ economic ” outlook, and acceptance of Western 
methods and ideals have as yet affected only a tiny percentage 
of the people. The masses undoubtedly still live in the material 
surroundings and retain tbe social outlook of mediaevalism.® 

First and foremost, mediaevalism is manifested in the striking 
predominance of r^igipn and its influence on, and control over, 
every other aspect oi hie. 

In mediaeval Europe, peace and war, trade and commerce, 
learning, economic institutions and relationships were all under 
the control and jurisdiction of the Church. Similarly to-day in 
India religion holds a.predominant position in every sphere of life 
and controls the social activities of all classes, with the numerically 
very minor exception of a certain proportion of those who have* 
received a Western education. 

' Next we come to the absence of the ideal o f progaresa. It has 
been said that “ a great deal ol the strangeness between East ’and 
West is due to the fact that we of the West habitually measure 
civilization by ah essentially modem criterion, the idea of Pro- 
gress ; and progress m the mind of the average man is apt to be 
narrowed down to material progress.” ® In the West “ material 
progress ” is almost a spiritual thing to the philosophical mind. 
It entails the possibility of a higher level of life for the mass of the 
population, and “ opportunity for all, instead of a parasite bloom 
of civilization, drawing its life from a slave class without hope.” * 
But in India eartUy existence is stili looked upon as but a passing 
phase, preparatory to the life or lives to come. Hence the ideal 

^ working-dass dwellmgs, 

* Mr. GandJbi obtained Ms unrivalled position and popularity owing to tbe fact 
that be was essentially a religious leader wbo appealed to tbe traditional spirit of 
tbe people. No emancipated leader wbo confined himself to a secular appeal 
could hope to attain a similar position. 

® Mepofi to the Trustees of the Albert Khan Traidling Fellowship^ by Dr. 
Eileen P^ower (1921), 

* Ibid. 
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of the reHgioas leaders is to subdue the appetites rather than to 
satisfy them, whether such appetites be their own or those of 

tJieir lellow-meii. 

This means excegtio^^ stimulate 

©ffort and concentrate att ent ion npoii. increasing the 
efficiency of production, Jo raise the standard of living, or^to 
iMintam it if, perchance, it may have "Been raised. Here the 
CTaracteristie fatalistic attitude of the Indians comes into play. 

^sts op the bosom of the gods and it is useless to 
attempt to control it, or even to prepare for the reverses of fortune. 
This attitude is probably partly the result of religion and partly 
of the characteristics of the country, which 

tend to teSpresi upon man the awe-fulhess of nature, and his own 
insignificance and impotence in the face of natural forces, and 
residts in improvidence and inertia. Moreover, in many parts of 

^ handful of rice, ; 

a cotton rag, a mud-hut, and dung-cakes (for fuel) constitute the 
only necessities. The most desired luxuries are the opportunity 
to lie in the shade and sleep and smoke, or to squat by the side of 
the road and chatter — both inexpensive, but (in the latter case, 
at any rate) not necessarily harmless occupations ! 

Another feature of Indian society that is strongly reminiscent 
of mediaevalism is the nature of the socia l divisions. As under! 
the feudal system in Eiu^eini^e^Mi32ni~A^ , the social ideal, 
under the caste system in India to-day, is static, and social 
divisions are horizontal. The advantage of such a social structure 
is that all duties as well as rights and have 

allotted *i®?ice‘s a®*" fimcfio^^ to perform, whilst ihe-chi^^'evil 

heredlta]^ of the 

manofilT lordFli® under the 
caste system. The "institution of caste meani that the whole of 
Hindu society iadi'V'ided ipto a series of strata^ many of which are 
spread throughout a large part of the whole country. Similarly 
the Muhammadans are scattered, though very unequally, through- 
out the cou^iy, as'well as forming compact groups in certain 
areas. During the British era yet another stratum has been 
added, tbaf of the educated, English-speaking Indians, who form 
a thin articulate layer covering the surface of the whole of Indian 
society.'*^ At the other extreme come the out-castes, or untouch- 
ables,^ with whom the high-caste Hindus have far less in common 
than they have with the upper classes of non-Hindu communities 
or with the European population. Thus, although the Provinces 
of India are equivalent in area and population to separate countries 
elsewhere, no such thing as Provincial nationalism has as yet 
arisen, and the idea oi Indian nationalism and patriotism is an 

^ These number some sixty millions. 
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entirely modern one, introduced by contact with the West to -the 
stratum of ' English-speaking Indians only. In most of the 
vernaculars there is not a word that stands for “ India/' “ Indian/’ 
or even “ race.” The idea of Indian nationality .may, .like the 
idea of European unity and patriotism, some day become wide- 
spread, but it seems as if the intervening step — Provincial 
nationality — will have to be completely omitted. 

Owing' to the prevailing type of social organization, we find, 
that custom, tradition, and superstition continue to predominate, 
and that the scientific spirit is lacking. The people consume, 
produce, anTdHJHFute as their fathers and forefathers did before 
them ; custom is king, and the demonstration of the good economic 
results of improved methods does not necessarily tempt to change. 
It is sometimes assumed that the absence of the scientific attitude 
is an inherent characteristic of the Indian mind. When, ho'wever, 
we consider the entirely unscientific spirit of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the persecution of those who refused to accept authority 
but insisted on thinking for themselves and testing prevailing 
assumptions, and when we follow out the history of the develop- 
ment and triumph of scientific thought, need we despair of India ? 
On the contrary should we not inquire how far the system of 
education introduced by the British has helped to generate the 
scientific spirit and the spread of scientific knowledge ? Do we 
not find that, instead of teaching the people to understand the 
world about thein and how natural forces can best be utilized and 
controlled, they have been taught to write notes on archaic phrases 
in the works of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Englishmen, 
and to learn by rote the personal history of obscure rulers of a 
foreign land ? 

In India, as in Europe in the Middle Ages, individualism ha s 
been subordinated to community feeling, and personal initiative, 
the competitive spirit, and individual ambition have been at a dis- 
count. The individual seeks to fulfil his functions within his 
village, caste, and family, perhaps to raise his family to a superior 
position, but not to pass from one group into another. 

In many cases the outstanding economic institutions 'and 
methods characteristic of mediaeval life, such as the self-sufficing 
agricultural unit, primitive methods of agricultural ana“i5firilrml 
' organization and control of industry.' and. 

commerce by means of local gilds, stiE prevail in ■ India. These 
features are not anything like as strongly marked as they were 
^ some, fifty, or even some twenty-five, years ago, but they have not 
yet by any means entirely disappeared.^ 

The continuance of what may be called “ Eastem.Bconomics ” 

* Many iastances of such mediaeval iwMtotions and methods wiII.'Ib quoted 
■ in theloiiowing chaptem 
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is felt to be the more strange because, up to the eighteenth 
century, the economic condition of India was relatively advanced,- 
and Indian methods of production and of industrial and com- 
mercial organization could stand comparison with those in vogue 
in any other part of the world. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and still more at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Great Britain, followed by many other Western countries, began 
to forge ahead in the economic sphere. But in India, in spite of 
certain changes, especially in the sphere of foreign trade, the stage 
of large-scale scientific production and organization has not yet 
been attained, and it is felt that the transitional stage from the 
mediaeval to the modern has already been unduly proionged. 
Complaints are even made of decadence in certain respects. It 
is said that India has lost her ancient industries, and that her 
people have be^ rele'gated to the contemptible status of “ hewers 
of wood and d|^wers of water.” A country which had manufac- 
tured and exported the finest muslins and other luxurious fabrics 
and articles, at a time when the ancestors of the British were living 
an extremely primitive life, has failed to take part in the economic 
revolution initiated by the descendants of those same wild 
barbarians. 

It is not, of course, asserted that no econofnic progress has 
been made under British rule. The results^f the British 
QQ QHQ^^tipn , hay ©_ been _ to provide, 

genres, to increase the demand for many types of 
Bi^an produce, and to introduce public works and administra- 
tive 'methods whicE^hayo' enabled India "“to produce (especially 
byineans of extended irrigation) and to transport (by rail and, 
steam ship) ^ vastly increased quantities of crops and other 
g go d g* i^^ing the second half of the nineteenth century, in 
particular, India’s total production and trade advanced by leaps 
and bounds. But these changes brought about a peculiar inter- 
dependence between India and the West, whereby India tended 
to produce and export in the main raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and to import textiles, iron and steel goods, machinery and miscel- 
laneous manufactures of the most varied description- Moreover, 
the concurrent increase in population counterbalanced the increase 
in total production, so that no considerable increase in product 
per head could be traced- These faeis certainly lend colour to the 
view that economic development nad been “ arrested ” in India. 

Neither the general trend of economic development nor the 
“ipolicy pursued by the Government has, however, continued 
unaltered from the nineteenth into the twentieth century. Up 
to the end of the nineteenth century the effects of British rule 
on the prosperity' of tie people were undoubtedly disappointing. ' 

Here the part played by the Suez Oanal (openedin 1869) must not he forgotten. 
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In 1896-97 the monsoon rains failed over a record area — affect- 
ing 300,000 square miles and a population of sixty-tiiree millions. 
This resulted in an estimated loss of some eighteen to nineteen 
million tons of food crops, and of not much less than one million 
lives/ and was accompanied in Bombay by the reappearance of the 
plague/^ Scarcely had the country begun to recover from the effects 
of this famine, when in 1 899 the rains again failed . On this occasion 
400,000 square miles and a population of twenty-five millions in 
British territory, and thirty millions in the Indian (Native) States, 
were affected.^ I^or weeks together more than six million persons 
were in receipt of famine relief, in many districts cholera super- 
vened, and the death-rate rose sharply, especially in the Indian 
(Native) States.^ The “ protective ” irrigation and railway works ^ 
seemed to have failed to effect their purpose, and the financial 
position of the Government was extremely difficult. Eailways 
formed a charge on the revenues, and while a general tariff had 
been imposed on imports for revenue purposes there w^as also 
a most unpopular excise on mill-woven cotton cloth, and an 
undesirably high tax on salt. 

It is not surprising that a great agitation arose against British 
rule on the score of its economic results. The various classes of 
educated Indians, much as they disagreed amongst themselves, 
tended to unite in hostile criticism of the economic policy, or lack' 
of policy, 6f the Government of India. , There were Nationalists 
who truly believed in “ vSwadeslii,’’ in Mr. Gandhi’s sense, wishing 
to return to a simpler mode of life and to eschew the materialism 
of the West, even at the possible cost of lowering the standard 
of life.® There were enterprising Nationalists, converts to the 
materialistic progress of the West, who wished to initiate “all- 
Indian ” industries, backed by “ all-Indian ” capital. There 
were philanthropic Indians aiming primarily at helping their 

1 Moral and Material Progress of India, Beceimx&l Reyiew, 1901-2, chap, xxiv, 
and Census Re^t, iOOl , voL i, p. 84. 

® Between 1896 and 1902 the plague accounted for about two million deaths in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

® Lord Curzon in Indian vol. i, p. 36, and Moral and Material Progress of India^ 
1901-2, chap. xxiv. 

* Moral and Material Progress of India, 1901-2, chap, xxiv ; v. The Great Famine, 
by Vaughan Nash. The “ extra ” loss of life was estimated at about one million 
in British India, and perhaps three millions in the Indian (Native) States (Cenms: 

1901, vol. i, p. 84), 

* These are described in chaps, vi and vii. 

^ “ Swadeshi ” means “ own country.*’ The movement was on© advocating the 
use, as far^as pokible, of Indian goods only, and for developing manufactures, 
banks, etc., in/ndia,'to make this possible. With regard to its inner meaning 
V. Life and^ Writings of Gandhi, p, 114 et seq, “ Swadeshi is that spirit in us which 
restricts us to the use and service of our immediate surroundiiigs and the exclusion 
of the more remote ” (p. 115). “ Swadeshi is a religiot»iS discipline to be undergone 
in utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause to individuals^ {p, 124). 
See also Freedom's Battle, by M. K. Gandhi, Part “ Swaraj.” 
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weaker brethren,^ and there were those who claimed that India 
already possessed a social system potentially superior to that 

of the West, were she only freed from alien interference. All 

favoured the P^o^®<5tionjof Indian industries, -whether their ideal 
w*EF^^Ftehd-E>bin dr the Indian ndilL All urged the removal of 
that abomination'^of abominations/^ the cotton excise, whether 
they aimed at cheap cloth for the multitude or high profits for 
the milhowners. Ail criticized the effects of British rule in India, 
and demanded complete independence and control over economic 
policy. ^ Much was written about the destruction of the indi- 
genous industries,*’ and it was argued that well-balanced economic 
development had been deliberately prevented, and that India, 
having lost her former self-sufficiency, had been forced into an 
undignified, dependent position. It was urged that this depend- 
ence, together with the pressure of taxation (including, in their 
opinion, the Land Eevenue), was increasing the poverty of tha 
people, and that no improvement could possibly be expected 
whilst the “ drain '* of wealth from India to England continued.^ 

This point of view can no longer be maintained with the same 
show of truth. In the first place,' the benefits of the railway, 
irrigation and famine relief systems have at last begun to be 
reaped. After 1899-1900 the railways brought in a net profit to 
the Government in almost every year 3 until the Great Depression, 
the famine problem had been transformed,^ the condition of the 
masses improved up to 1929, and a Budget surplus* was obtained 
except in years of great depression. 

Before the war a large-scale iron and steel industry sprang 
up with the formation of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in 
1907, coal-mining and other mining industries developed rapidly, 
and newly established hydro-electric works promised to solve the 
power problem for Western India. It. seemed, indeed, as if 
India’s modern industrial development, hitherto confined to the 
textiles, was at last to be placed on the basis of coal and iron. 
Moreover, Lord Curzon had introduced a new economic policy, 
based on science and efficiency, which has recently grown into one 
of conscious, constructive development. The Great War stimu- 
lated most of the tendencies noted above, the Government of 
India became gradually converted to a policy of industrialization, 

^ For instance, the members of the Social Service Leagues of the various 
provinces. 

® F., for instance, W. Digby’s Frosperous India, 

® J.c. except in 1908-9 and 1921-22. 

^ Since 1900 no actual deaths from starvation have occurred as a result of the 
failure of the monsoon. Thus, although in 1918-19 the rains failed over an area 
at/east as widespread as in 1899-1900, the reserves of the people and famine ad- 
ministration, had so greatly fhiproved that not only were there no actual deaths ■ 
from starvation^ but very "lew able-bodied ryots were obliged to apply for. relief. 

F. chap, ii, § I, p. 10, ^ “ „ 
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and the British Parliament conceded the principle of fiscal 
autonomy. The official adoption of the new policy can be dated 
from the appointment of, the Industrial Commission in 1916. 
Further important steps in the same direction were taken by the 
establishment of Provincial Departments of Industries during the 
wars the adoption of the principle of discriiiiiiiating protection ” 
in 1921“22, and by the separation of the railway from the general 
Budget effected in 1925, which, ivas introduced in order that 
improvement in ^ communications should not be retarded by 
extraneous financial considerations. 

Many critics of the Government have conveniently ignored 
these events. In other quarters the inference is drawn that 
industrialization is well on its -way. 

The facts need closer analysis and careful interpretation. 
According to the census of 1931, only 11-0 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of India is urban (as compared with 9*9 per cent, in 1901) ; 
2*7 per cent, of the population lives in big qities (as compared with 
2-2 per cent, in 1901) ^ ; of these cities Calcutta and Bombay 
alone have more than one million inhabitants {i.e. 1,485,582 and 
1,161,383 respectively) ; only 9-7 per cent, of the population is 
dependent on industry for its support, including as “ industries 
the handicrafts and small-scale concerns of every description ; 
and only 2*6 million workers are employed in mines, plantations, 
and organized industrial establishments, ^ as compared with 108 
millions employed in agriculture, and some eleven or twelve 
millions in small-scale industry.^ 

It is difficult to reconcile these figures with a picture of rapidly 
progressing industrialization. In spite of the improvements in 
production and policy since the beginning of this century it 
appears that India has not passed out of the transitional stage 
from the mediaeval to the modern, that a well-balanced economic 
life has not yet been attained,^ and that the standard of life of 
the masses remains miserably low. 

To wffiat extent, and why, is India still suffering from arrested 
economic development ? What have been the nature, extent, 
and results of the changes, since 1900, on economic development 
in general, and on the standard of life of the masses in particular ? 
How far can the economic policy pursued by the Government be 
held responsible for the present unsatisfactory state of affairs ? 

, ^ The census defines a ** city ** as a town with a population, of not less than 
100,000. The corresponding figures are 45 per cent, in England and 21 per cent, 
in Germany. 

® Le. in all establishments employing not less than twenty persons. 

^ The percentages employed in agriculture and industry in 1,90.! and in, 193! 
cannot be directly compared. V, chap, iii, § 3, 

^ Not only , is industrial employment ’ insignificaat in comparison with agri- 
cultural, but India still depends exccs.sively upon foreigners for the provision of 
many goods and services that are essential for any materially advanced country. 
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Is India now on the brink of a great forward movement which 
will eventually bring her into economic line with the West ? 
What are the main obstacles to more rapid economic improve- 
ment ? What can be done to stimulate improvement ? 

^ In the following pages answers to these and to many closely 
allied questions will be sought^ the assumption being made 
throughout that — other things being equal — material progress is 
desirable.^ 

One further question presents itself. I« it reasonable to 
attempt to consider the economic problems of India as a whole ? 
Can India be considered in any sense an economic unit ? 

It is well known that India covers an area of no less than 
1*8 million square miles, and contains a population of 352-8 
millions, about one-fifth of the whole human race. India contains 
representatives of all the great ethnological divisions of mankind, 
and the census of 1931 records 225 distinct languages and a great 
variety of religions.^ Political divisions and subdivisions have 
been extremely numerous in the past, and are still of first-class 
importance.® Would it not, therefore, be more accurate to com- 
pare India with a continent rather than with a country ? and is 
it not impracticable to attempt to discuss her economic position 
and problems as if she formed a single unit ? 

There are, of course, great difficulties in attempting to discuss 
as a whole the economic problems of a vast and varied area such 
as India, and it should be clearly understood at the outset that 
the following pages refer in the main to British India, the con- 
clusions reached applying only to a limited extent to the Indian 
(Native) States. Nevertheless, India proper^ forms one of the most 
clearly marked geographical units in the world, and in the follow- 
ing pages evidence will be given in favour of the contention that 
there are a number of strong unifying forces at work which make 
it reasonable to suppose that India is an economic unit in the 
making. If this is so, then it is desirable to consider her economic 
problems as a whole. 

The plan of this book will, therefore, be as follows. In the 
first place an account will be given of the fundamental physical 
and social factors (natural resources, population, social organiza- 
tion, health conditions, and transport facilities) affecting economic 
development.® Secondly, a more detailed account will be given of 

^ Only on this assumption is there any interest in discussing economic problems, 
potentialities, and policy. ^ . 

® V. chap, iii, p. 47. Sir George Grierson {Linguistic Survey of'Jndia, vol. i, 
Part I, p. 26) recognises no less than 179 languages and 544 dialects, althongli the 
area surveyed by him excludes the Provinces of Madras and Burma and the 
States of Hyderabad and Mysore. 

^ The Indian (Native? States possess an area of 709,583 square miies and, a 
, population of 81 • 3 millions. F. Table I, p. 516 and Fig. I (frontispiece). 

^ T.e, excluding Burma; v, chag.4i» p. 13. ^ Chaps, ii to vi inclusive. 
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outstanding rocont doYolopniBiits in ©ach of th© niain dopartniGiits 
of economic life — agriculture, industry, commerce, and foianc© 
with special reference to the changes since the end of the nineteenth 
century.^ This will be followed by an attonipt to estimate the 
effects on the prosperity of the people of all the economic develop- 
ments that will then have been described.^ Finally, an attempt 
will be made to answer, however tentatively, the questions posed 
above with regard to the stage of economic development reached, 
the adequacy of the policy pursued by the Government, the out- 
look for the future, the fundamental obstacles to improvement, 
possible remedies, and the possibility of eventual economic 
unification.® 

^ Chaps, vii to xy inclusive, ^ Chap. xvi. ^ Chap, xvii. 
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THE RESOURCES OP INDIA 

§ 1. PHYSICAL FACTORS, p. 11. 

Physical diversity , resulting in varieiy of products and great variations 
in the density and occupations of the people — The three great natural 
divisions of the country — The marked insecurity of Indian life ouing 
to the nature of the rainfall and the prevaknee of disease. 

§ 2. AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS, p. 17. 

Food-crops, raw materials^ plantation products, forest and nius- 
cellaneous products — The principal Indian soils — Characteristic methods 
of cultivation — Animal products. 

§ 3. MINERAL WEALTH AND POWER RESOURCES, p. 24. , 

Indians main mineral products : coal, petroleum, salt, gold-, iron , 
mayiganese, mica, lead, silver, zinc, copper, and minor minerals — The 
distribution of India's power resources — The development and potential- 
ities of hydro-electric power. 

§ 4. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES, p. 35. 

The widespread distribution of the village, artistic and other indigenous 
industries — The localization of the modem large-scale and plantation 
industries. 


§ 1. PHYSICAL FACTORS 1 

The fundamental influence of physical factors on the economic 
life of every country need not be laboured. It is obvious that 
they are the prime determinants of the products of a country, 
the occupations of the'pbople, and the density and distribution of 
the population. 

The first point to notice about India is the extreme physical 
diversity of the various areas included under that term. India 
includes the overpowering, snowy mountains of the north ; the 
ancient time-worn Deccan Plateau; the wide alluvial plains^ of 
the Indus and Ganges river systems, and the fertile, low-lying 
coastal strips and river deltas of- the Coromandel and- 'Malabar 
coasts. The country stretches from an equatorial latitude of 
8*^ N. to, latitude 36° or 37° N, (i.e. equivalent to that of Athens, 
Cadiz, and California^, and includes every type of climate, from 
the ..permanent snow- of the Himalayas and the. glorious Alpine 

■ ' : ' , ** 4 F. Figure II, p. 12. ■ 
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regions of Kashmir, to the rainless desert of Sind, the continental 
extremes of tho Punjab, and the perpetual hot-house of Malabar. 
Prom this it follows that India possesses a great variety of 
animai. vegetable and mineral products, ranging from the heavily 
coated Kashmir hill-sheep to the camel of Sind and the elephant 
and tiger of Bengal ; from the wheat, fruit, and fir-trees of the 
north to the rice and coconuts of the hot, low-lying swamps 
and coastal regions; and from the coal and iron fields of Bengal, 



Bihar, and Orissa, to the gold of Mysore and the Salt Eanges of 
the Punjab. 

Diversity of physical features and of climate has produced 
great varieties in the density of population, which in rural districts 
ranges from an average of over 600 persons per square mile in 
parts of Bengal and the United Provinces, and 500 persons per 
square mile in most of the river deltas and low-lying coastal 
districts, to between 100 and 200 persons per square mile over 
the greater part of the Deccan Plateau and Central India gene- 
rally, and to less than 26 persons in Sind.^ It has also caused 
great variations in the economic habits pf the people. What 

Report 1031, voi, i, contains a good map showing the density of 
population Cp. 6) . ■ The mean^ density for whole of India is 196 per square mile. 
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different types are represented in the ease-loving agriculturists 

of Bongals the hard-working Deccanese, the shepherd hillmen 
of the Himalayas, and the primitive huntsmen of the forest 
regions ! 

The physical features of the Indian mainland, excluding 
Burma/ make it convenient to distinguish the three following 
divisions of the country, each of which has its own geographical 
and historical characteristics : 

(1) The Himalayan and North-West mountainous regions, 
forming the land boundaries bet'ween India and the rest of Asia. 

(2) The great fertile plains of Northern India, or “ Hindustan,’* 
watered by the Ganges, the Indus, the Brahmaputra and their 
tributaries, which vary from 150 to more than 300 miles in width, 
and have been the seat of the great Hindu and Muhammadan 
kingdoms and empires. 

(3) The southern or peninsular region, which may itself be 
subdivided into the Deccan Plateau and its coastal fringes. The 
Deccan— which varies in average elevation from 1 ,500 to 2,500 feet 

^is, unlike the Himalayan range, of very ancient geological 
formation, and is tilted from west to east and from south to 
north, so that the highest part (which is nearly 9,000 feet above 
sea-level) is in the south-west. Deltaic plains on the east, 
well watered and with a tropical climate, include some of the most 
fertile districts in the whole of India. On the west the coastal 
fringe is very narrow, has a very heavy rainfall, and maintains 
a very dense population. 

The natural frontiers of India proper are thus unmistakably 
clear, i,e, the mountain ranges and tablelands of the north, and 
the sea. In the north-east the ranges have always formed an 
almost impenetrable barrier, whilst in the north-west climatic 
and political changes have transformed the former passage for 
invading hordes into a preventive of land communication with 
India. It was this fundamental geographical unity that tempted 
each great monarchy that arose to extend its sway over the w'hole 
area, but in the absence of rapid means of communication — such 
as were afterwards supplied by telegraphs and railways — the great 
empires so formed invariably crumbled away.^ Internally, wild 
forests and mountainous districts separate northern from pen- 
insular India,, and form a barrier which has only comparatively 
recently become easily surmountable. There is no natural high- 
way between north and south, though very ancient trade routes 

“If we take the districts (and small States) as a unit and exclude cities, the mean 
density ranges between a mimmnm of oneandamaxdmnmof 1,882 per square mile ” 
(ibid.), 

, ^ Burma, physically 'and^socialiy, forms an independent entity. 

® In other words India was “ compamtively easy to subdue but difficult to 
organize (Sir William Archer, India p. 42). . 
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linked the Gnlf of Cambay and the west coast with the upper 
Gauges Valley. On the other hand the whole of the vast Indo- 
Gangetic plain was always, from the tim,e it was cleared of forest, 
easily traversed during the dry season, v/hilst at certain seasons 
the rivers offered- an obvious and easy means of communication.^ 

Unfortunately, the rivers flood after the monsoon, and in 
many cases degenerate into mere trickles during the dry months, 
so that bridge-building has been difficult and backward. More- 
over, Bengal and much of Northern India possess no material 
suitable for road-making.^ Thus, although primitive transport 
over the rough tracks of the flat Northern plains has always been 
an easy matter, improved road transport has been exceptionally 
difficult to introduce. Trunk roads were not built for wheeled 
traffic, even in the Northern plains, until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century,® and it has been almost as expensive to build 
first-class roads as to build railways, whilst the ' latter have the 
advantage that they soon begin to bring in some direct financial 
return.^ 

Coastal communication has been hindered by the lack of natural 
harbours. The east coast is surf-ridden, and the mouths of the 
rivers become quickly choked with sand, whilst in the west the 
violence of the monsoon interrupts sea commerce during three or 
four months each year. Even the excellent harbours of Bombay 
and Goa in the west had no easy means of communication with 
the interior until railways were built. 

Owing to the enormous size of India and the lack of rapid and 
continuous communication, contiguous villages used to be practi- 
cally cut off from each other during the rainy season, and trade 
was naturally limited to articles of high value in relation to bulk 
until the era of mechanical transport. Moreover, the poverty of 
the masses of the people prevented the growth of exchange and 
rendered each locality self-sufficing. Hence, until recent times, 
Indian manufactures existed in the extreme forms only ; namely, 
superfine goods for Courts and export, and the simplest and 
cheapest goods, made by village craftsmen for their fellow 
villagers. 

Another notable characteristic of the country is the marked 
' insecurity of life, due mainly to the uncertainty of the water sup- 
ply, and the prevalence . of certain endemic and epidemic diseases. 

^ ^ The Ganges and Brahmaputra deltas still form an unsurpassed system of 
water ■ communication ” (G. Chisholm, Commercial Ctogtaphy^ ,p. 563). Steam 
traffic on .the Indus has had to he abandoned owing to the shi.fti,ng of the river bed 
and sand accumuiations. 

Kankar, a nodular limestone, formed within the alluvial soil, is used in some 
areas, hut it is a very inferior material, soft and easily disintegrated. , 

® In 1850 the first mail-carts began to run betweeo Calcutta and Delhi. 

Compare G. C. Chesney, I Mian Polily, ehap. ' xvii. Note that no 8.teep. 
gradients nor tunnels are needed for railways on th©' plains. 
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The overwhelming importance of the variations in India's 
water supply can hardly be over-emphasized. The prosperity of 
India is dependent on the monsoon rain, the bulk of which comes 
with the south-west monsoon, which strikes Ceylon at the end of 
May, and, dividing into two branches, passes up the west and 
east coasts of peninsular India. , The western branch rises over 
the Western Ghats, where it deposits a heavy rainfall, and then 
passes across India in a north-easterly direction. The eastern 
branch passes up the Bay of Bengal, bringing a heavy rainfall 
to the Assam Hills, Lower Ganges Plains and Himalayas, and 
is then deflected north-westwards right across the plains of 
Hindustan until it meets the mountains of the north and 
north-west. About October the wind changes and the north- 
east trade wind, which gets hotter and drier as the spring 
advances, takes the place of the monsoon. Hence, with one or 
two exceptions, the country gets the whole of its annual rainfall 
in these three or four monsoon months. The exceptional areas 
are : (i) the south-eastern coastal regions of Madras,^ which not 
only are aiffected by the easterly branch of the south-west 
monsoon, but also receive rain in October and November, and 
sometimes also in December, from the so-called north-east mon- 
soon, as the trade, wind after the summer months is laden with 
moisture from the heated Bay of Bengal ; (ii) the North-West 
of India, which in January, February and March is subject to a 
succession of shallow storms, bringing rain insignificant in absolute 
quantity, but important from the point of view of the wheat aiid 
other grain crops of the area ; and (iii) the Ganges plains, which 
receive slight winter and considerable spring rain.^ 

The prosperity of most Indian districts depends on the success 
or failure of the monsoon, and a very slight variation in the direc- 
tion of the wet winds may cause a usually well-watered district 
to become a desert. The sharp transition from heavy rain to dire 
scarcity is testified to by the old proverb “ One horn of the cow 
lies within the rainy zone and one without." ® 

Some Indian districts always obtain abundant rain, some never 
get more than an inch or two per annum, whilst over large areas 
the rainfaU is uncertain. It is not the average rainfall of any 

^ The average total rainfall in Madras is actually greater between October and 
December (29*48 inches) than it is between June and September (IS* 36 inches). 
Ceylon is simEarly affected by the retreating monsoon, but has slight rain in 
January and Febroaiy as well as in November and December. 

® This sketch of the monsoon is naturally simplified. ■ The account in the first 
volume of 'the Impeml Gazetteer should be consulted, as also the maps in ibid.» 
voLxxvi. _ , . # „ . , 

® ' Lord Romldshay notes, as an example of the great vanation in Tamfail founa 
betweea*two places that are only a fewmiles apart, that at Igatpuri, on the Western 
Ghats, the annual average rairaail is 130 inches, whereas six miles further east, at 
Goti, the annual average rainfall is only 60 inches' (India : A Bird*s Mye VieWf 
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district but the deviation from, that average^ together with its 
time distribution, that may cause disaster. A deficiency in the 
expected rainfall causes famine, too imicli may rot the crops, 
whilst the unduly early or late arrival of the monsoon may entirely 
spoil the harvest. 

The most useful classification of areas, according to rainfall, 
'is into the two great zones of “ certain ” and “ uncertain.” The 
zones of certain rainfall include, on the one hand, all areas with 
an average of rM}t less than 40 to 50 inches per annum, in which 
droughts are exceedingly rare, and, on the other hand, all areas 
with an average of less than 15 inches per annum, as these are 
either always desert, or else permanently dependent on irrigation. ' 
The districts having aii annual average of not less than 40 to 
50 inches include East Bengal, Assam, nearly the whole of Burma, 
the West Malabar coast, the western slopes of the Ghats, and the 
upper reaches of the Kiver Narbada (in Central India), whilst 
Sind has an annual average of only a few inches per annum. 

The zones of uncertain rainfall include all areas with from 
15 to 40 inches per annum; namely, the United Provinces, 
West and North Rajputana, the Central Rajputana Plateau 
bordering on the United "Provinces, a large part of the Bombay 
Presidency (ie. the Deccan area and all the districts north of the. 
Ghats), the whole of Madras (except the actual slopes of the 
Eastern Ghats), South and West Hyderabad and Mysore, the dry 
belt of Burma, and some districts of Bengal and of Bihar and 
Orissa, where drought is, however, all the more disastrous because 
it occurs only occasionally and is therefore unexpected. 

The existence of these extensive zones of uncertain rainfall 
has been the cause of one of India’s greatest and most characteristic 
problems — the. famine problem — round which the whole economic 
policy of the Government of British India centred during the 
nineteenth century. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
the whole problem had been transformed by the gradual attain- 
ment of extreme eflSciency in the system of famine relief and 
administration, and by the construction of railways and irrigation 
works. Nowadays the problem caused by a failure of the rains, 
even over an extensive area, is considered not as a matter of life 
and death, but as mainly a question of finance and of detailed 
administration.^ 

, ■ The extreme uncertainty of the rainfall in many districts, and 
its compression into one or two months, have necessitated the 
practice of irrigation more universally and on a larger scale, in 

^ F. A. Loveday, Eiatory of Indian Famines* As the transformation of the 
famine problem is a well-known story, and as it yfhB completed by the beginii.ing 
, of this century, since when bo striki,Bg change in policy has been introduced, the 
. ' : topic will not be discussed except meideptallj in these pages. 
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India than in any other part of the world. Not only lias the 
Government of India undertaken canal and reservoir irrigation 
schemes on a magnificent scale, but the Indian peasantry since 
time immemorial has attempted to make the very best use of the 
I available water supply. ‘ A special peculiarity of Indian agri- 
I culture is the ingenious and assiduous manner in which water 
i IS applied to increase 'the produce of the soil,” ^ by means of 
I tanks, embankments, sluices, river-dams and channels, wells and 
irrigation canals. 

The prevalence of certain havoc-making epidemic diseases has 
been, from an economic point of view, of hardly less importance 
tnan the uncertainty of the water supply, and, indeed, the spectres 

famine and disease have usually stalked the country hand in 
hand. Endemic diseases, such as hookworm and malaria, have 
also been potent forces tending , to lower vitality and decrease 
efficiency. In addition some authorities assert that the climate 
of India, where it is both hot and damp, has an enervating effect.^ 

§ 2. AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL AND FOREST 
PRODUCTS 

Almost 34 per cent, of the total area of British India is sowm 
with crops, whilst 22 per cent, is held to be not suitable for culti- 
vation, 22 • 8 per cent, is classed as cultivable waste, ^ 7 per cent, 
is left fallow, and 12-18 per cent, is under forest.^ About 21 per 
cent, of the area sown (and a larger proportion of the crops) is 
under irrigation. 

The universal food crops of India are cereals and pulses.® 
Rice is the most widespread, being sown over 78*5 million acres 
(in 1926-27), and is the staple of all low-lying, well-watered 
tropical (listricts, such as the lower Ganges, parts of Assam and 
Burma, the coastal strips adjoining Karachi and Bombay, West 
Malabar, the deltas of the Madras Presidency, and some districts 
of the Central Provinces.® Wheat (sown over 24 million acres) 
is the staple food crop in a great part of the Punjab and North- 
West Provinces, and since the second half of the nineteenth 
century its cultivation has been extended over a large part of 

^ Re-port of the Fa-mine Commission, 1880, Part II, p. 82. 

® The effects of disease and of climate on economic development are disovssed 
at greater length below, v. chap, iv, p. 70 et seq. 

® This classification needs amendment, as it gives 'rise to the mistaken idea 
that much good land is uncultivated {Abridged Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928, 'p. 76). Actually there is little, if any, room for the -extension ,■ 
of the area under cultivation. 

^ V, Table II, p. 616. These figures refer to 1926-27, but since iheix there has 
been no great change. Compiete figures are not available for the Indian (Native) 
States, and hence only those for British India are quoted. 

,A.F. FI^reIII, p. 18. ,, 

® Rice is also the staple of the coa^l districts of Ceylon. 
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Northern India, including the Upper Ganges, the Punjab, and the 
plateaux of Central India and of certain districts in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The millets, of which the most important are jowar (sown over 
21 million acres), bajra (13-8 million acres), and ragi (3-8 million 



Fig. ni. — ladia : Food-grstns. 


acres), ^ are the staple foodstuffs in areas which are too dry 
or unfertile for rice or wheat. Barley (6 million acres) is grown 
in the United Provinces and Bihar, oats in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces, and maize (5 -5 million acres), which was 
introduced by the Portuguese from America, is cultivated in 
garden plots all over India. Such cereals, together with pulses 
(in particular the grams, which are sown over 14-6 million acres) 
and small quantities of supplementary vegetable and garden 

. ^ Jowar' is the great millet, haira the spiked millet, and ragi one of the smaller 
millets. . . 
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produce/ form the main diet of the rural population.^ Quantities, 
large in^ absolute amount, but small in p^portion to the total 
production, of rice and wheat, and -minor quantities of the millets, 
are exported. 

India is probably the home of the sugar cane, which is cul- 
tivated ^over a very wide area. Both area cultivated and the 
production of refined sugar have greatly increased since the 
adoption of protection. ^ 

India also produces valuable condiments and spices, such as 
pepper, chillies, ginger, cardamons, betel-nuts, cinnamon, and 
cloves, and has valuable fodder crops, although the latter are 
insufficient to meet fully the needs of the country. 

The raw' materials of India include oilseeds,^ the various fibres, 
forest and miscellaneous products. 

Oilseeds (sown over 15 million acres) are cultivated all over 
India, the most important being sesame, linseed, castor-oil, 
ground-nut,. mustard, and rape. They have always been cultivated 
in India, but their production increased immensely during the 
nineteenth century, and they now form one of the greatest exports. 
The oil is extracted and used in the dyeing and leather industries, 
in candle and soap-making, for paints, ointments and perfumery, 
for the manufacture of wax-cloth” (a 'waterproof material), 
and for the production of ghi,^ Vegetable oil used to be the 
main source of illumination in India, but has been to a great 
extent superseded by kerosene oil during the last forty or fifty 
years. 

Of the fibres, cotton (sowii over about 16 million acres) is far 
and away the most important. From the earliest times India has 
been famed for her hand-spun and hand-'woven cotton goods, which 
have always formed the chief clothing of the people. Jute, which 
is the other great fibre of modern India (being sown, as a rule, 
over between 2 and 3 million acres), was hardly cultivated (except 
for local use) before the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
but since then it has been grown and exported, either raw or manu- 
factured, in rapidly increasing quantities. The cultivation and 
manufacture of silk became important in India during the seven- 
teenth century, before which it w^'as imported from China. By 
the end of the nineteenth century, how-ever, the export of Indian 

^ Ineluding various indigenous and foreign vegetables, wild herbs, and fruit, 
'such as the mango, plantain, and coconut. 

^ The staple diet of each province was eonvemently summarized in the Famme 
Bepori of 1880, Part II. 

* F. pp. 290, 293, and chap, xviii. 

^ Vegetable oils are used partly for edible but ■ mainly for industrial purposes 
in India. 

^ Ghi is properly butter ^jlarified by melting. The ghi made from vegetable 
oil i^ manufactured chieiy for export, and until quite recently has not been eon- 
umed to any extent within the country. 
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silks and woven silk goods had again declined owing to the 
competition of the machine products of Europe and the Far 
East. 

The principal plantation products are tea, coffee, indigo, 
rubber, and cinchona (quinine), but none of these are grown over 
a very large area (in comparison with the great staple crops), nor 
(except in the case of indigo) are they grown as part of the ordinary 
agricultural system, but form special crops mostly under European 
control.^ 

Tobacco is not a “ plantation ” crop in India, but is grown on 
small holdings in various parts of the country, being sown over 
about one million acres. While most is consumed locally, the 
export is considerable {e,g. 29 million lb. in 1926-27). 

The opium-yielding poppy used to be widely cultivated both 
in certain districts of the United Provinces and Bihar (where the 
so-called “ Bengal ” opium was, and is, produced), and in certain 
Central Indian (Native) States (‘* malwa” opium), but the area 
under cultivation has been greatly reduced since 1907, when the 
Government made an agreement with China whereby opium 
exports to that country were to be annually diminished and 
eventually prohibited. The area under poppies in British India 
is now less than 200,000 acres, and this will be further reduced as 
a result of the Geneva Convention of 1923.^ An unknown 
quantity is still produced in the Indian (Native) States. 

The forests of India provide not only useful and valuable 
timbers, but a great variety of gums, resins, drugs, dyes, and 
tanning materials, which are manufactured both for the internal 
markets and for export. 

For instance, lac — ^the resinous exudation of certain small 
insects — is utilized as a dye, for sealing-wax, and as a varnish.® 
Safflower and tumeric are also used as dyes.^ Cutoh, gambier, 
and myrohalans (the dried fruit of various trees) are the principal 
tanning agents. Catechu, or “ pan supari,*’ which consists of the 
betel-nut (the fruit of the areca-palm or “ areca catechu ’’) in 
conjunction with the leaf of the betel vine, some lime, and clove 
or nutmeg, is an important product, which forms the universal 
masticatory of the East. It is said to be by no means useless from 
the dietetic point of view, as lime is deficient in the normal Indian 
diet. 

^ F. chap, xi, p. 285. ® F. chap, xiv, p. 378. 

® The bodies of the lac insects yield a rich red dye, and the resinons exudation 
formed round the larvae is made into the “ shellac ’* of commerce. Shellac is an 
important export. 

^ The export of safflower and lao dyes had become unimportant by the end of 
the nineteenth century, and al (from which a deep red dye had formerly been 
prepared) had almost completely disappeared frqm cultivation, owing to the 
competition of aniline dyes. Indigo has declined in importance for the same reason, 
1 ?. chap, xi, p. 288. 
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The agricultural statistics of British India in the nineteenth 
century were not sufficiently complete and accurate to enable any 
quantitative estimates to be made of changes in total production 
and in the relative importance of crops. ^ Since 1900 crop esti- 
mates have improved, but are still far from reliable. Table II, 
p. 516, shows the recorded figures for 1900-1, 1913-14, 1921-22, 
192^25, 1925-26, and 1926-27, but it is difficult to^ draw con- 
clusions as to the trend of development, owing to the dependence 
of the acreage sown each year, and of the yield of the crops, on 
the monsoon. The following facts can therefore be considered as 
only a very rough guide to the trend of development.^ 

Since 1900-1 the total area under cultivation has increased 
15 per cent., 2 whereas the area under irrigation has increased by 
62 per cent. The area under fodder crops, gram, wheat, cotton, 
barley, and oilseeds has increased considerably more than in 
proportion to the increase in area under cultivation ; that under 
rice, tobacco, maize, and sugar ^ has increased in about the same 
proportion as the area under cultivation, whereas the area under 
ragi, bajra, and jute has declined. The main conclusions are that 
the increased area under irrigation is indicative of a real improve- 
ment in methods, that the valuable commercial crops of wheat, 
cotton, and oilseeds have greatly increased, but that on the whole 
the type and extent of cultivation has changed but little since the 
beginning of the century. 

The extent of agricultural development revealed by these 
figures, apart from the increase in irrigation, may appear some- 
what disappointing and incommensurate with the great efforts 
that have been made by the Government to assist agriculture 
since the beginning of this century. A closer analysis of what has 
been achieved in particular directions, and in particular areas, 
as a result of governmental measures, and of what eventually 
may be achieved when the results of the experimental work of 
the Government have been more extensively adopted by the mass 
cultivators, reveals, however, a much more promising state 
or affairs, as will be seen in a subsequent chapter.^ 

The nature of the principal Indian soils must be noted when 
considermg agricultural production. The Eoyal Commission on 


^ V. Memorandum J, Quinquennial Report on Average Yield per acre of Princiml 

of yield have been compiled sine© 1893 , 
Diit^do Bot permit accurate estimates of changes in yield. 

survey increased still more, but for our 
uncultivated ‘gnored, as the additional areas surveyed were almost entirely 

1931-32, but since then the area under sugar cultivation 

TvSk ^ 

, F. chap. ■vii. ' 
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x^griculture in India ^ recognises four main types : (i) The alluvial 
or deltaic soils, characteristic of the Ganges and Indus deltas in 
particular, and in general of all the river courses and of almost the 
whole of the plains of Northern India. These are formed of a fine 
sediment carried down from the mountains by the great rivers, 
and are extremely fertile (except for a deficiency of nitrates), as 
well as being light and easily worked.^ (ii) The famous “ Mack“ 
cotton'’ soil of the Deccan. Over more than 200,000 square 
miles in peninsular India the great lava outflows from former 
volcanoes hide entirely the rocks beneath. Denudation through 
countless ages has now carved these lava flows into the curiously 
shaped terraces and bare, flat-topped MUs typical of the Deccan. 
The black-cotton soil is especially suited to the growth of the long- 
rooted, indigenous cotton plant, though it does not suit the shallow- 
rooted American cotton. In dry w'eather it cracks, letting the 
monsoon rain sink right in. The moisture is retained thus for 
months, and hence the soil has been said to plough and irrigate 
itself. Very little attention to growing crops is necessary, pro- 
vided that suitable (long-rooted) varieties are chosen, (iii) The 
“ red ” soils of the crystalline tract, of moderate fertility, found 
chiefly in the Madras area, (iv) The laterite soils of the Western 
Deccan .and adjoining plains, formed by decomposition due to 
the excessive tropical rainfall. These vary considerably in 
fertility. 

There are two chief sowing, and two chief harvesting seasons 
in India. “ Kharif ” crops, includiiig the millets, certain pulses, 
early ripening rice, dyes (such as indigo and safflower), and some 
types of cotton and hemp, are sown at the beginning of the monsoon 
and harvested in the autumn. “ Eabi crops, including wheat, 
barley, certain pulses, some of the millets, late ripening rice, opium, 
tobacco, oOseeds, and some varieties of cotton, are sown at the end 
of the monsoon and harvested in the spring. During the two 
hottest months (May and June, until the rains break) the land 
is rested. In fertile areas' in which the water supply is abundant 
two or even more crops may be gathered off the same land in the 
course of the year. Frequently a kharif and a rabi crop will be 
obtained off the same land ; in certain slightly less favoured 
districts three crops will be obtained in two years (for instance, 
a rabi crop followed by a kharif crop, then another rabi crop, but 
then a few months’ rest until it is time for another rabi sowing) ; 
in other districts a kharif and rabi crop may be obtained' in 
alternate, years ; on very poor land a rabi crop may, never be 

^ F. Abridged Report, p- 9. 

It may bo said of Indian, soils in general that -biimns (orgamc matter) and 
nitrogen tend to be deficient, but that lime, potash, and phosphoric acid aire usually 
present in suitable quantities {v. J. A. Voelcker, Improvemmi of Indian AgrimUwt^ 
chap, v). 
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obtained, but a kharif crop will be taken for two or three years 
miming, and then* for one year the ground will be left fallow. All 
kinds of rotations and the greatest variety of methods may be 
discovered in different parts of the country. As a rule the simplest 
agricultural implements are used (except where modern tools have 
been deliberately introduced), and in many places the ryot may 
be found still using the primitive tools and the same methods that 
were used many centuries before the Christian era. Customs 
may vary as to women’s work in agriculture; in some dis- 
tricts they undertake a number of agricultural operations, whilst 
in others they are strictly prohibited from taking any part at 
all.^ 

Since the introduction of improvements in transport, large 
areas specialise in the production of the staple food-crops — 
©specially rice, wheat, and oilseeds — ^which are sold to the large 
towns and industrial areas and for export. Similarly, rural 
districts in the neighbourhood of urban areas now specialize in 
garden products, such as fruit and vegetables. 

The live stock of India consists chiefly of oxen, buffaloes, asses, 
mules, goats, and sheep. Oxen and buffaloes are used for draught 
purposes, and mules and asses as pack animals. Animal products, 
of course, include articles of diet, such as flesh and milk, ahd the 
raw materials of various industries such as wool, hides, and horn. 
Both the oxen and sheep of India are lean, weakly creatures com- 
pared with improved European breeds, and the meat and pastoral 
products are, on the whole, poor. Muhammadans eat the flesh 
of the sheep, goat, cow, and fowls regularly, and the low-caste 
Hindu does not scruple to eat flesh, except that of the cow, 
although he cannot usually afford a meat diet. High-caste 
Hindus eat no flesh, not even fish or eggs. Most of the hill tribes 
eat whatever game they can catch, and most coastal and river 
tribes eat fish.^ Milk, curds, and ghi (clarified butter) are 
commonly consumed. 

The hides and horns of the cattle are of course used for many 
purposes, but only the lowest castes — or rather the out-eastes — 
prepare or deal in hides, skins, and leather. Some tanning is 
carried on in India, but many of the hides and skins are exported 
in the raw condition. This export is greatly augmented in bad 
years, when a scarcity of food and fodder means the death of a 
great number of cattle. 

, Most Indian sheep have hair, not- proper wool, and it is only 
the hill sheep that have wool suitable for combing. The coarse, 
short-stapled wool is carded and made into coarse blankets, rugs, 

, . chap.ili, § 2, p. 58. , 

_ ® ^-a fisheries of India, althongli potentially rich, have not yet heeii 

scientifically exploited. F. chap, p. m: ■ ■ 

■% ' •<«»**' . , 
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numdahs ” (felt)/ and a considerable quantity of 


carpets, and 

finer wool is actually imported to be manufactured in the Cawnpore 
woollen mills. 


§ 3. MINERAL WEALTH AND POWER RESOURCES 

India has a vast store and a great variety of mineral products. 

The high quality of the native-made iron, the early anticipation 
of the processes now employed in Europe for the manufacture of 
high-class steels, and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave India at one time a prominent position in the metallurgical 
world, while as a chief source of nitre she held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years ago, the chemical 
manufacturer of Europe found among his by-products cheaper 
and more effective compounds for the manufacture of explosives.” ^ 
India used to be famed for her m ineral products, and still has 
great potentialities in that direction, but after the coming of the 
industrial revolution in England, and the flooding of the Indian 
markets with the cheaper European products, there was a period 
during which the old artistic metal industries decayed. The pro- 
duction of alum, alkalines, blue vitriol, and copperas, and the 
I export of borax Kashmir and Tibet, practically came to an 
I end. The production of copper, lead, iron and steel,® and other 
nmtalliferous^ “minerals and metals ; was also either completely 
stopped or drastically curtailed. At the end of the nineteenth 
century India’s mineral production was at its lowest ebb, the old- 
fashioned indigenous industries having to a great extent died out, 
whilst modern, large-scale production had hardly begun. Since 
then, however, the commercial production, by modern methods, 
of a number of important minerals, has been introduced. 

At the present day the chief mineral products of India proper 
are cqal^aiiptnese (^^^old, sal t, iro n ore^jca, jal^^^^ and 

^ monazjte, whilst Burma produces petroleum, lead, silver, copper, 
zinc, wolfram, and rubies.'^ 

^ V One of the outstanding contrasts between the course of 
industrialization in India and in the West is that in India the ’ 
large-scale production of coal and iron has followed large-scale 
textile ptaduction and tr^kMiqrt development, instead of pre- 
ceding it. In England, for ins tancerthe "“list rails were laid in 

. ^ These cheap coarse woollens, together with padded cotton garments, form the 
chief winter clothing of the inhabitants of Northern India. 

^ The Mineral Resources of India^ Report by T, H. Holland, 1908. 

® Iron deposits are scattered throughont India, and iron and steel production 
was at one time the most widespread ■ and important mineral indiistiy of the 
country. 

^ V. Tables III and IV, pp. 518, 519^ and Figure TV, facing p. 24. For an 
ejcceilent survey of recent developments in mineral' production in India, v. 
India's Mineral Wealthy 
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order to facilitate coal transport, whereas in India jho miniiig^of 
coal on a laige^ scale _ did not be^ until the opening of the first 
portion of the East Indian Railway (in 1854) made the eastern 
portion of the great coal area of India accessible.^ 

Unfortunately the bulk of the Indian coal is concentrated in 
one enormous series pf... deposits, known as the “ Gpndwana 
system.” This stretches east and west right across Bengal, , 
Bihar and Orissa, Central India and the Central Provinces. The I 
most easterly fields were opened up first ; namely, the “ Eaniganj” 
district which began to be exploited in the middle of the nineteenjih 
century, the Jherria in the nineties, and so on towards the west, v " 
A little coal is produced in Hyderabad, and there are unexploited 
deposits in Burma, Assam, the Punjab, and Baluchistan. 

Coal is not used in India for domestic consumption, nor has • 
it ever been used in connection with the indigenous industries. 
Little was known as to the extent of India’s coal resources until 
a survey was undertaken and the results published in.1.8 6 7.^ At 
that date the deepest pit in India was onlyX^ yards, and^ost of 
the mining was done in mere quarries or surface workmgs, even 
in RaniganJ. Prom this time forward, owing mainly to the 
demands of the railways of Eastern India, the production of coal 
went steadily forward, despite its inferiority in comparison with 
English coal.® 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century the output 
of Indian coal tended to increas e more rapidly than the import 
of coal, and in Bengal, owing toltilmucBrTo^^ it obtained f 

a practical monopoly. It also made great headway in Burm a, 
Qeylon, Java, an d the Straits Settlements.® Coal-mining was, 
however, stili of little importance as an occupation, not more than j 
35,000 person s bei ng; so employed in I ndia in 1891-92. 

Since then rapid progress hasT5ee51n^a3e,“^ at the present 
day over 2Q^million tons are annually produced, and nearly 
200, 000_ persons are employed, .v 

"“Petroleum is found in two arcs of folded rocks at either end l 

^ Surface workings were carried on in the Raniganj field as early as 1 820. The 
East Indian Railway Company, being situated near the Gondwana Coal system, 
determined to try and produce its own coal, and thus opened up the Raniganj 
field. 

2 Tke Coal Resources and Froduction of India, by Thomas Oldham, 1867. 

® F. Table IV, p. 519, The percentage of fixed carbon is seldom more than 
60 per cent., and on an average about 62 per cent., as compared with an average 
of 68 per cent, in England, and the quantity of ash averages between 10 and 30 
per cent, in India, as compared with 2* 7, .per cent, in England. , It was calculated 
that the Indian railways had to use 160 tons of Indian coal per mile, as compared 
with only 76 tons of imported coal. Unfortunately, English and Indian coal do 
not bum well together, so that they cannot be mixed. 

In 1891-92 the local average selling price was Rs. 3*4 per ton, as compared 
with Rs. 16*98 for imported ooai (Moral and Maieriai Progress of India, 189I-92, 
p. 308)./ , 
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i)t the Himalayas, i,e, in the Punjab and Baluchistan to the 

west/ and in Assam and Burma to the east. 

The Burma '"leposits had been worked on a small scale by 
indigenous methods for about 150 years, but modem large-scale 
production began after the estabMshment of the Burmah Oil 
Cpmpanxin All over India petroleum is burnt in lamps 

and stoves and^^ with the increasing use of motor transport, the 
demand for. petrol has expanded rapidly. Although the produc- 
tion of petroleum has risen so greatly since the 'beginning of this 
century, the consumption of Jk^osene, petrol, and other petroleum 
products has risen even more rapidijr, and increasing quantities 
are imported annually, especiallyJrqm t^e United States.® Small 
quantities only of 'Bufmese petroleum (mainly in the form of 
benzine and pai’affin wa^x) are exported to overseas markets. 

'“SaltTs obtained in India from four main sources, in addition 
to imports. Bock salt i s obtained from the Salt^^arge and 
K oh at mines oTlhe^Punjab, and brine salt from the“Bambhar 
Lakeift.Eajputana,*’“ffi£E^|^^ salt factories 

in Bombay, Madras, •and at the mouth of the Indus. In Bengal 
evaporation cannot be successfully carried out (owing to the damp 
climate and the large volume of fresh water from the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra) and salt is imported. About one-half of the salt 
produced in India is manufactured by Government agency, and 
the remainder under licence. Imports usually represent about 
one-fourth of the total -consumption. Salt, whether produced in 
India or imported, is subject to a duty, which forms an important 
item of revenue. 

Gold was worked of old in India, but the Mysore works had 
fallen into disuse before modern times. Large-scale operations 
were started under European auspices and management in the Kolar 
j gold-fields_(Mysore) in 1880, and had become firmly estaBTisEed 
^ on a sound footmg 1900 the production, mainly from 

the Kolar gold-fields, was 518,000 ounces, valued at Ks, 2,84 
lakhs/ Early in this centuryi’Ee'Hutli mine in Hyderabad was 
opened, and the introduction of electricity into the iSBEr gold- 
fields in 1903 greatly improved the methods of production, and 
has proved to be the forerunner of the much more, important 
developments in the sphere of hydro-efectricity Whm^ have 

^ This district is still entirely undeveloped. 

“ The chief sources of production in India are now the Yenangyaimg, Singu, 
and about seven other smaller fields in Burma, which are worked by the Burmah 
Oil Company and a number of other smaller ooncems. The Assam Oil Company 
was formed in 1899, but- has only a small output. The production of petroleum 
(for India as a whole) rose from. 15 million gallons in 1896. to, 305 . millions in 
1931. 

® Burma supplies almost the whole of the petrol consumed in India, but larger 
. q uantities of mineral oil as a whole are now imported than are obtained from Burma. 
K. chap, X, p. 24i. ■ - F. p. xii, above. 

' * ■- ' 
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taken place in Western India.^ Nevertheless, there has been no 
increase in the production of gold, which in 1931 amounted to 

330,400 ounces* 

^ Iron-minmg has necessarily been dependent upon the iron- 
smelting mdustry in India. Until the nineteenth century cBar- 
coal was utilized in the primitive forges scattered throughout the 
country, but during the course of that century cheap imported 
iron and steel goods practically stamped out the indigenous 
industry. Attempts were made from time to time — notably by 
Josjah Heath in Salemjn the thirties, and in Siiri and the Narbada 
Valley in tEelate fifties and sixties — to establish large-scale works 
on "the European model, "The growing scarcity of timber for 
charcoal in the immediate neighbourhood of the smelting-wmiks 
prevented the success of these attempts. It was the utilization 
of surface deposits of iron ore near the Eaniganj coalfield that 
led eventually to the establishment, by Government enterprise, of 
the successfuI^Barakar Iron Works in 187&, in., which coal ' was 
utilized for smelting purposes. These works were taken over by 
the newly founded Bengal Iron and Steel Company in 1889;(^ 
In the twentieth century rich deposits were discovered in Orissa, 
and the establishment of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in 
1907 led to far-reaching developments.^ Hence the production 
of iron ore increased from only some 50,000 tons in 1900 to over 
1,500,000 tons at the present day. 

The production of manganese, practically the whole of which 
was, and is still, exported, began in 1892 in Vizagapatam, and 
increased rapidly after the opening up of the high-grade deposits 
of the Central Provinces at the end of the century. Exports rose 
from 92,000 tons in 1900 to no less than 902,291 tons in 1907, at 
which date India was the first among the world’s producers of 
manganese. Subsequently production declined, and the pre-wmr 
average was 712,797 tons. During the war a new demand sprang 
up in connection with the increased production of ferro -manganese, 
and three companies now manufacture the latter in India itself, 
but usually nearly 80 per cent, of the total production of man- 
ganese (which in 1926 amounted to over one million tons) is still 
exported. Some 20,000 persons are employed in the mdustry. 

At the end of the nineteenth century mica was produced and 
exported in crude form from Bihar and the Vellore district of 
Madras. Production doubled during the decade ending. 191 1-12 


The Can very Falls were utilized for the generation of hydro-electricity, and 
the installation not only serves the Kolar gol d-fields, but also provides Banga lore 
' lighting and indn^Sarpirposes7'“''(V:'T?iIm7i"X Sool, i92'0, 

^ For an aceoiuit of the attempt to produce iron according to modern methods''* 
in the,., nineteenth century, t?, M. G, Eanade, Essays ori hidian ^coitomc^^ chap. vt. 

F, chap. Xi p. '242 
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(rmiig from 16,000 to 33,000 cwt.), development being especially 
rapid after the invention of “ micanite ” and the consequent 
increasing industrial consumption of mica in Enrope, after about 
1905 .^ At this time India produced more than half of the total 
world’s supply, but since then Brazil has become a formidable 
competitor. Nevertheless the production of Indian mica increased ' 
to 42,000 cwts. in 1926-27. The internal consumption is still 
almost negligible, and most of the mica is still exported before 
manufacture. There appears, however, to be no reason why it 
should not be prepared for the market in India. 

The commercial production of minerals (apart from petroleum) 
in Burma has attained important dimensions chiefly since the 
outbreak of war. Lead and silver ^ are produced in rapidly 
increasing quantities in the Shan States. Zinc and copper have 
assumed a position of importance only during the last six or seven 

(y' ' . ■ . = 

Monazite deposits were discovered in Trava^ core in IS0S»% 

and were exploited at first by a German firm which shipped the 
concentrates to Hamburg. Monazite contains thorium nitrate 
(used in the manufacture of incandescent gas mantles) and various 
rare earths, such as ceria. Other deposits were subsequently ^ 
found in the Tinnevelly district of Madras^ neaj Jizaga>Fa4>atn, and 
in Cochin State. "“TroductiODTi^^ tons in 1913 to 

2,117 tons in 1918, but has recently declined, and amounted to 
/■ ./only some 64 tons in 1926. 

The preparation of magnosite, which is at present produced ' 
chiefly near Salem (MAd^s), for use as a refractory material and i 

for the manufacture of cement^ flooring, tiles, bricks for furnace ^ 

linings, and epsom salts, is still very limited, but might be con- 
siderably extended. Until recently magnesite was almost entirely 
exported in the crude condition, but now twice as much calcined 
as crude magnesite is exported.^ The chief difficulty is that 
although magnesite is cheap, sulphuric acid, with which it has to 
be treated, is dear in India. The progress of many of the metal- 
lurgical industries is, naturally, closely connected with that of the 
chemical industries. f 

These are the chief mineral industries that have so far been 
developed on a commercial scale in India. In view of the valuable | 
deposits both on the mainland and in Burma which have not yet 
been adequately exploited, it is clear that nothing like Ml use 
has been made even of the known resources. The very striking ,, 

^ Mica is spiit up and re-cemented together with shellac, and then steamed, 
rolled, and trimmed. The resulting “ micanite ” is used as an insulator or lor the 
manufaeture of condenser plates, funnels, etc. (F. C. W. E. Cotton, o/ 

Oommercmllnfmniation for India, 

^ Some silver is produced in My sore. 

® F. C. W. E. Cotton, op. cif.,, p. 247^^ 
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increase in the demand for minerals and mineral products ^ which 
began in India during the first decade of this century has, so far, 
only been partly met by increased production within the country.^ 
Imports have supplied the deficiency. On the other haiid,..„mM- 
ganese,^mjca^.,aBii^ are pr oduc ed mainly for export, and 

arFconiimed only in negligible ^gji^ titi es TOtWn_the country. 
YeT'SWsfdgraBM'pr^^^^ has been made since the beginiimg of 
the century,® as whereas in the nineteenth century the tendency 
was for Indian products to be undercut by competing imports, 
since 1900 modern methods of production have been adopted 
in India, notably in the iron and steel, coal and manganese 
industries. 

India’s principal power resources are coal, petroleum and 
hydro-electricity.^ As India’s coal supply is concentrated 
one great series of deposits, and the bulk of her petroleum is V""-" 
produced in Burma, it is clear that the expense of transporting 
coal and oil to areas such as Bombay and Madras must have been 
a heavy burden on all large-scale industries which depend on the 
extensive use of machinery and power. Only in the case of the 
Bengal jute and of the Bihar iron and steel industries Is there 
a plentiful natural local supply of suitable power, i.e. coal. 

In the Bombay Presidency the cotton and other large-scale 
industries originaUy depended upon coal, which was imported 
from Europe (and later Africa) as well as from Calcutta. Later 
oil from Burma, Eussia, and the United States was introduced. 

Oil is now used by many industrial concerns in Bombay City, by 
certain sections of the North-Western and Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailways, and is the chief source of power in the Madras Presidency 
and, in fact, in South India as a whole. There is also increasing 
competition at the chief ports between oil and coal for bunkering 
purposes. Even so, fuel for the generation of power (except 

^ Especially for coal, mineral oil, and the precious metals. 

® The number of mining concessions granted under the new Mining Rules 
promulgated in 1899 rose from 60 in that year to no less than 400 in the first 
nine months of 1907, in addition to the concessions granted in the Indian (Native) 

States and in the permanently settled zamindari districts of British India. In 
practicaliy all the Indian States ail mineral rights are vested in the rulers, and 
** concessions are granted for mining and prospecting under rules that involve a 
certain amount of supervision by the Government of India.” In some parts of 
India (e.c. in the permanently settled zamindari districts) mineral rights were 
included with surface rights by the terms of settlement, but elsewhere in British 
India the Government possesses all mineral rights and grants concessions for 
mineral exploitations in accordance with the Rules as laid down in 1899. (V. The 
Mineral Resources oj India, 1908, pp. 71, 73.) 

® Especially since the publication in 1908 of the results of the survey of India’s 
mineral resources; v. The Mineral Resources of India, 1908. India’s main mineral 
defect is the absence of phosphatic deposits of any value. 

^ F. Figure IV, facing p. 24. Unfortunately, as in most “ old ” countries, 
"India’s timber supply is insufficient even for domestic purposes in the more densely 
populated areas, and cannot be utilized at ail for the generation of industrial 
power. 
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in ihe immediate neighbourhood of the , indigenous supplies) has 
necessarily been expensive in India. 

The possibility of utilizing water power for the generation of 
electricity, has recently opened up the vista of a new source of 
cheap and efficient power which may^ in times revolutionize 
large-scale industrial production. The jse of hydro^electrieity., 

the Mysore gold-fields ^ paved the way for tEdse*iy3rO“eIectric 
schemes "bn The weir coast which have recently become of first- 
rate importance tojndustry in the Bombay Presidencys and for 
others in the north-wesr¥nffWffie'^sbuth'''w^^ stM in the 

experimental stage. 

The use of the heavy monsoon rainfall of the Western Ghats 

for the' generation of electricity was one of .^r. Jamshetji Tatars 

fayomdie^pr^^^^^^ Although he did not iTve fb^see the com- 
pletion of his designs — ^he died in 1903 — he succeeded in preparmg 
the ground for all his three great projects, i,e. the foundation of 
a great iron and steel company, the utilization of the water of the 
Western Ghats for the generation of power, and the foundatipn 
of a great scientific institute.^ 

iTconce^sTM'aidTIcrence for the supply of electricity to Bombay 
was obtained in 1907 by two of Mr. Jamshetji Tata’s sons, and 

in jL9i&*4he Ta t a .Hjdr o-Elect ric Power Supply Company,.. Ltd. , 

was founded to acquire and work this licence, with a capital of 
Bs- croies. The original scheme consisted of the building 
of three dams for water storage — the Lonavla, Waiwhan, and 
Shirawta — and the construction of hydro-electric engineering 
works at Lgnay|a^(^^^^ ^ and near Karjat, below 

Khandala, at the foot of the Ghat^ The Ghats rise precipitously 
on the west to over 2,000 feet, and, catching the monsoon at its 
wettest, receive an annual rainfall of something between 100 and 
200 inches, most of which is normally allowed to run to waste. 
The idea was to catch and store this water and use it at the foot 
of the Ghats for the generating of electricity to be utilized in 
Bombay City and the environments. The water is stored in the 
three lakes, conducted in masonry canals to the reservoir at 
Lonavla, and thence conveyed in pipes by a fall of 1,725 feet to 
the power-house at Khopoli. In falling from this height the water 
develops a pressure. of 750 lbs. per square inch and with this force 
drives the turbine or water wheels. 

Even before the construction of these works had been com- 
pleted Messrs, Tata had received applications for the supply- of 
power for cotton mills sufficient to dispose of all the power that 

^ F. p. 26, above. 

,® The sobeiEe is said to have been -a product o£ the fertile brain ol Mr. David 
Gostiing, who pressed it on the attention of Ifr. J, Tata. 

® J.e, the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. " 

. * F, Figure IV, facing p. 24. ■ 

X., 
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they would be able to generate.^ The works were commenced in 
1911, but were not opened until 1915, at. which date electricity 
was supplied to cotton and iour mills and to th© Bombay Electric 
Tramways Company Ltd.^ 

The Lonavla Tata Hydro-electric Works met' with such 
immediate . success that extensions were quickly planned. 'The 
Andhra Valley Power . SupiIj^flamPiny was formed in August 
1 9lBr^ ilE°an Initial capital of Es. 2*10 crores. It was founded 
as “^separate company, but was run in close financial connection 
with the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company. The 
Andhra Company was designed to supply the town and island of 
Bombay and the suburban areas of Bandia and ■ Kuila, and 
started supplying electricity in 1922.. In 1919 a third company, 
the Tata Power ■ Company Ltd., was formed to carry out th© 

'sQd^alled “ Nila-Mula*' scheme^ tbaa., H 

Bs. 9 croresTT ^Q scheme is to be carried out in two parts, the 
first of which has recently been completed, and the whole of 
which is estimated , to be capable of generating 160,000. horse- 
power. Tata Sons, Ltd., is managing agent for all three 
companies and now has yet another scheme on hand — the Koyr^ 
Valley project (100 miles south of the Nila-Mula project). /This is 
designed partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to develop 
a great assembly of electro-chemical and metallurgical industries 
near the power installation,® but is still only in the preliminary 
stages. It has a capital of Es. 8*1 crores and is projected to 
generate 350,000 horse-power. 

Hydro-electric works have also been projected in other 
parts of India. Two new schemes have been suggested in 
Mysore, one in connect with the . .Biver^hi^ and tho’l, 
other called the “ Mekadatu project,” """but work has not yet 
begun. 

In Kashmir the Eiver Jhelum has already been utilized for 
the generatioh'df electricity and the works supply ‘both ^^j^miiila 
and Srinagar. Th© installation, which was promoted by the 
Kashmir Durbar, is capable of generating 20,000 units of electrical 
horse-poiver, and is used for lighting purposes and for the State 
silk factory in Srinagar.^ 

Before the Reforms hydro-electric work, such as the Imperial 

^ The original scheme for the generation of 30,000 electrical horse-power by a 
company with a capita! of Rs. '- 1*75 crores was consequently increased to on® 
designed to generate 40,000 horse-power, with a capital of Rs. 3 • 00 crores. 

^ It was calculated at that time that the Bombay cotton mills alone required 
some 100,000 horse-power, and that the potential demand of the city was not less 
than 160,000 horse-power. {Indian Year Booh, 1920 , p. 322.) 

, ® The scheme includes plans for the utilkation of electrical power ■ for • the 
manulacture of aluminium from bauxite, lor which Tata Sons holds coneessions 
• at Belgaum and in the Centra! Provinces. , 

■ ^ V. JndMsInal Oommimw, p. 67, and Indian. Tear BooJb, 1920, p. 323. 
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Survey of 1918, was undertaken by the Central Government, but 
under the Reforms it became a provincial subject. 

The first work of the kind to be undertaken by a provincial 
Government was a scheme in the Punjab. Construction proceeded 
satisfactorily and a major part of the scheme came into operation 
at the end of 1933. The site of the works is in Mandi State, 
on the banks of the River Uhl, which is a snow-fed tributary of 
the River Bees. The scheme was promoted in three . stages. 
At the first stage (which was completed in 1929) power was to 
be supplied to some twenty towns in the Punjab, extending from 
Gurdaspur to Lyalipur and Perozepore, at an average price of 
about 9 pies a unit.^ At the second stage the transmission system 
was extended to supply “ Simla, Ambala and Patiala in the 
east and also Gujranwala, Sialkot and possibly Montgomery and 
Pazilka in the west.” At the third stage the transmission system 
will be extended to supply “ Saharanpur, Meerut, Delhi and rJso 
the districts of Karnal, Paniput and possibly Eohtah as well. 
The whole scheme when thus extended will be able to deliver power 
to over forty-seven towns, extending from Delhi and Eohtah in 
the south to Sialkot and Lyalipur in the north, at an average 
cost of Es. 95 per kilowatt year, which is equivalent to 5 pies a 
unit.” ^ 

This scheme should do far more than provide industrial power 
and light for the towns of the Punjab. It is intended to assist 
agriculture in a number of ways ; it will be used to work pumps 
that will, on the one hand, prevent water-logging on irrigated 
land and, on the other, raise water to the required level for irriga- 
tion purposes. It should also improve health, both by providing 
a good and non-heating light, and fans, and by helping to drain 
malarious pools, etc. Moreover, the fruit and tea districts and 
the mineral deposits (silver, lead, iron, and copper) of the hilly 
areas should be made accessible and thus enabled to develop.® 

In Madras the Mettur and Pykara works have already been 
partly constructed, whilst preliminary investigations have also 
been undertaken in the tea districts of Kalimpang and Kurseang 
in the north, and also in Hyderabad State.^ 

Electricity is now used by at least 50 per cent, of the cotton 
mills and other large industrial concerns in Bombay City, whilst 
some of the suburban railway lines have been, and others are shortly 
to be, electrified. Suburban railway electrification has recently 
been introduced in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and in the 

^ I)D,T. Mepod on the Cmdiiiom and Prospects of British Trade in India ^ 
1924-25, p, 123. 

® Ibid., p, 123. ® V. Times, Octo'ber 24, 1927, and November 3, 1927. 

** Y.. Indian Tear Booh, 1936. A project for utilizing the water of tbe Eiver 
Sutlej for tbe generation of eiectrioity has, however, recently been indefinitely 
deferred for financial reasons. 
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former city an important scheme for the generation of hydro- 
electricity for general purposes has recently been surveyed.^ 

The competitive power of oil-fuel is a straightforward qiietion 
that depends mainly on transport and storage facilities , and 
charges^ but that of the cost of hydro-electric power is more 
complicated. 

T he great difficulty iiiJ jadia is the high capital cost of hydro- 
electric projects, caused, by the sea sonal na ture pljhe rainML 

Either the factories must' shut during the¥ot weatlier, wEenl^he 
water supply fails, or very large sums have to be expended on 
the building of dams to retain the monsoon water during the dry 
season.^ The latter "plan is the less extravagant, but necessarily 
raises the cost of generating electricity. For certain industries, 
where the cost of fuel does not form a large proportion of the total 
expenses of manufacture, the cost is not excessive^ In such cases 
electric current at not more than 0*5 anna per unit {i.e, 6 pies 
per unit) is said to be able to compete with steam.® But it has 
been pointed out that in many electro-metallurgical or electrolytic 
processes electric current must be much cheaper, as the products 
have to compete with similar products produced in North America 
or Scandinavia, where current can be generated from water 
power at from 0*05 to 0*1 anna per unit. At present electricity 
is being supplied^ in Bombay at about 0*5 anna per unit.'^ At 
the first stage of the Punjab project the price was 0*75 anna, 
and for the final stage it is estimated at ,0*41 anna per unit. 
It thus appears as if India must necessarily be handicapped by 
high costs. There are, however, reasons for thinking that, under 
the best conditions and on a sufficiently large scale, electricity 
could be generated more cheaply. 

In the first place, although the capital cost of hydro-electric 
works is much greater than that of steam-driven plant, the running 
costs are much less, and the total cost of running any installation 
is practically a fixed sum per annum, and does not depend upon 
the amount of electricity actually generated. Hence the cost per 
unit is in inverse proportion to the number of units generated and 
declines as the “ load factor ” rises towards the ideal limit.® It 
is therefore clear that the cost per unit will depend upon the extent 
to which, and the number of hours per day during which, f ull use 
is made of the installation. By increasing the continuity of con- 
sumption and increasing sales up to the point at which extra 
plant w^ouM have to be installed, cost per unit can be reduced. 
For instance, the introduction of the shift system into industry 
would tend to equalize the consumption of electricity throughout 


V. Moral mid Material Progress of India, 1926-27, p. 169. 

Munitions. Handbook, -p, 10, 

IfMdan Year Book,.W$^, 5 Munitiom Handbook, g, 148. 
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the twenty-four hours and thereby reduce costs.^ The Munitions 
Board calculated that under the best possible conditions- electricity 
could perhaps be delivered at 0*1 per anna per unit in India.® 
So far the “ best possible use ” has not been attained. In Bombay 
it is diiBcult to judge how far the price charged is a “ fair ’’ price, 
as the Tata interests are all interconnected and form one big 
monopoly. Joint contracts and guarantees have been formed 
by the various hydro-electric companies, acting as a united whole, 
with the mills, tramways, and railways of Bombay. The price 
charged is, therefore, limited by the competition of coal and oil 
with electricity, there being no competition between the various 
hydro-electric companies. 

Other important problems are those of the better distribiition 
of industries consuming electricity and the co-ordination of hydro- 
electric installations with irrigation works. The Munitions Board 
concluded that electrical transmission can be effectively extended 
up to 250 miles.® In some countries this would be considered 
excessive, and in any case it is more economical to concentrate 
industrial production in certain definite centres in which facilities 
for production and transport can be brought to a high point of 
efficiency. Alternatively, long-distance transmission may be 
obviated by the construction of new power-using works, which 
would increase .the demand and therefore improve the “load- 
factor.” Irrigation can be effectively combined with the use of 
water for the generation of electricity, as passing the water through 
the turbines does not in any way render it unfit for irrigation 
purposes. The Munitions Board suggested that, before the con- 
struction of new hydro-electric work was undertaken, a whole 
series of inquiries should be made as to the projected industries, 
amount of power desired, suitable sites for the generation of power, 
transport and marketing facilities, and the price of competing coaL*^ 

One other possible source of power may here be noted, ie. 
liquid fuel in the form of alcohol. This source has not yet been 
exploited on a commercial scale, but it is held that fuel alcohol 
could be obtained in large quantities by the distillation of 
“ mahua,” which grows extensively in many forest areas. A 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the matter, and 
recommended that pure alcohol should be freed from the liability 
to pay excise duty. This recommendation was carried out in 1927 A 

^ If electro-oliemical mdusferies are to be estabiisbed on a commercial basis, 
they will almost necessarily have to adopt the shift system and thus attain con- 
tinuons worJking. 

® V. MunUions HaniMiook, p. 151. ® Ibid.^ p. 15, 

, , , /6jd., p. 155. 

® V, Meport of the Industrial Alcohol GommiUeej 1^20; Indian Trade 
Jourml^ September 22, 1927 .(“The Manufacture of Indnstiial Alcohol in' the 
Bombay Presidency ”) ; ibid.^ October 6, 1927.; and B. ■ O. Sapre, .MsmntiaU 
of IndianEconomic8,p,2^^, 
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The coBcittsions are^ first, that it will be necessarj/ to take a 
verj long view of India’s needs in respect of power, and to prevent 
monopolization of power resources by private individuals who may 
adopt a policy of restriction of output and maintenance of prices. 
Secondly, Government control will be necessary, as it alone can 
insure that a long view will actually be taken. Thirdly, it appears 
that in a number of modern “ scientific ” industries power must 
be. really cheap and the localization of industry, organization of 
the consumption of electricity, and. establishment of a number of 
by “industries, must all be planned ahead and co-ordinated if 
success is to be attained. The need for the establishment 
of by-industries has invariably been emphasised by the Tata 
interests, as is shown by their plans at Jamshedpur and in 
connection with the Koyna river project, 

§ 4. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
INDUSTRIES 

Prom the earliest times India has produced locally the simple 
articles needed to clothe and house the population, and to provide 
them with tools and utensils. The village handicrafts are, there- 
fore, scattered all over the country, and include the preparation 
of textile goods, wood, metal and ivory work, pottery, the prepara- 
tion of any special products of the district, such as coir, indigo, 
etc., and work in connection with the ordinary agricultural pro- 
ducts, such as the grinding of grain, rice-milling and sugar-pressing. 
In the past the demand of the mass of the population for industrial 
products has been, extremely limited, so that there has been little 
or no scope for any rapid or considerable expansion of the industries 
which cater only for the local market. Even to-day the majority 
of Indian dwellings, in rural areas at least, deserve the title o! 
“ huts ” rather than of houses,” and are built in the simplest 
way ■ from mud, timber, bamboos, sticks, and palm-leaves, or 
.anything else that comes handy, including, in Bombay, kerosene ' 
tins. The Indian ryot or other villager does not pay a rent fo,r 
his dwelling ; he builds it himself on any convenient spot out of any 
available material. Even the “comfortable” classes use prac- 
tically no furniture. A rope bedstead, a rag, a lamp, a mirror 
and' some metal cooking and storing utensils (of earthenware, 

. copper or brass, and recently often of aluminium) form almost 
the whole of the domestic possessions even of’ the well-to-do 
villagers. 

Besides the production of cheap, simple goods for local con- 
sumption, there has always been, since the earliest times, a certain 
amount of localized manufacture of specialities and luxuries for 
export and for consumption at the courts and larger urban centres. 
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Such manufacture included, until the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the production of a great variety of cotton piece- 
goods of superfine quality. Gold and silver ornaments and vessels, 
carved ebony and ivory articles, sandalwood boxes, silk piece- 
goods, and various artistically wrought metal goods, were also 
produced. These industries were conducted oH'a “ commercial '' 
scale, i.e. in a specialized way and for an extended market, but 
the same simple methods and tools were employed as in industries 
serving a purely village market. Many of these artistic and 
export industries underwent decay during the nineteenth century, 
owing to the destruction of the export trade in textiles together 
with the invasion of the Indian home-market by the cheap 
products of the European factories, and the loss of the custom of 
the Mogul and other luxurious courts. 

Nevertheless, such industries are still carried on in large and 
small urban centres practically all over the country, with a 
tendency to cluster in the neighbourhood of plentiful sources of 
supply of the raw materials (whatever they may be) and of trans- 
port facilities. It is, therefore, extremely difficult to give any 
clear idea of their geographical distribution. On the other hand, 
the modern large-scale factory and plantation industries are 
mainly concentrated in one or two definite areas which can be 
clearly indicated.^ 

The Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay are the great com- 
mercial areas, within which industrial production is carried on 
for a comparatively large market ; in the former (the seat of the 
jute industry) mainly for export, in the latter (which includes 
about 70 per cent, of India’s cotton mills) mainly fot the Indian 
market. Both Bombay City and Calcutta, as first-class ports 
and commercial centres, also possess a number of subsidiary 
industries, including silk and flour mills, tanneries, etc. Bengal 
and Bihar, on account of their coal and iron ore, are the centre 
of India’s iron and steel and engineering industries. Cotton mills 
are found in a number of “ up-country ” towns in the Bombay 
Presidency, especially Ahmedabad and Sholapur, and also in 
Nagpur, Delhi, Cawnpore, and in the south.^ On the other hand 
the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay possess comparatively 
few artistic handicraftsmen. 

Cawnpore possesses (in addition to cotton mills) woollen mills, 
leather, sugar and brush factories^ chemical works, and Govern- 
ment ordnance, saddlery, and boot factories. Delhi (in addition 
to cotton mills) has flour and biscuit factories, and oil mills. 

^ F. Fig. IV, lacing p. 24, and Fig. V, p. 261. 

* In 1926-27 out of 306 cotton mills in India as a whole, 25S were in British 
India. Of these 176 were in the Bombay Presidency, ,23 in Madras, ,22 in the 
United Provinces, 13 in Bengal, and smaller numbers in the Central Provinces, 
Aj mer-Merwara, Delhi, the Punjab, and Burma. , F. Table ■ XIV, p. 530 ei &eq. 
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Government ordnance factories have also been established at 
Cossipore, Miapore, Dumdum, Kirkee, and Jubbnlpore. 

Southern India, Burma, and the inland provinces of Northern 
India are famous for their artistic crafts, the chief centres being 
Delhi, Agra, Benares, Madura, Gwalior, Jaipur, Decca, Amritsar, 
Murshidabad, Masulipatam, Ahmedabad, and Srinagar. 

Madras has up-to-date textile factories, and Eangoon is the 
centre for the preparation of rice, timber, and mineral oil for 
export. Bangalore is also an industrial centre. 

Engineering works, mainly engaged on railway repair work, 
have been established at most large railway junctions, such as 
Lahore, Jamalpur, Jansi, Bombay, and Hubh. 

The chief commercial, as contrasted with industrial, centres, 
apart from the five first-class ports (Lc. Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Eangoon, and Madras), are also mainly at railway junctions, and 
include Cawnpore, Delhi, Amritsar, Agra, Lahore, Benares, 
Lucknow, Mirzapur, Hyderabad (Deccan), and Jaipur.^ 

The plantation industries are of necessity highly localized, 
usually in otherwise sparsely populated areas. ^ The tea planta- 
tions are located in Bengal, Assam, and South India ; coffee and 
rubber in the south, rubber also in Burma, and indigo in Bihar, 
the United Provinces, and Madras. 

Apart from the plantation industries, whose location depends 
mainly on physical factors, the position of most large-scale Indian 
industries has been determined primarily by transport facilities : 
i.e. they are all situated at either the great ports or railway 
junctions. The second determining factor has been proximity 
to raw materials — for instance in the case of the jute and cotton 
industries. Proximity to a source of industrial power has, so far, 
been only a secondary consideration. 

The iron and steel industry, it is true, is situated near the coal- 
fields, but the presence of rich iron ore is an equally important 
factor. As (or if) industrialization extends from the textiles to 
the heavy ” and chemical industries — a process that has only 
just begun — ^power must . inevitably become an increasingly 
important item in the cost of production, and the new industries 
will have to be concentrated in the neighbourhood of coal, oil or 
hydro-electricity, if the cost of transporting fuel is not to be a 
heavy handicap, 

^ F. B. G. Sapre, EsseniidU of Indian Economics, p. 232 ei seq. 

“ F. Figaib V, p. 26i. 
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§ 1. POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS, AND 
THE POPULATION PROBLEM 

It has been estimated that towards the end of the sixteenth 
century the total population of India amounted to approximately 
.100 millions, ^ hut there is no means of tracing its subsequent 
mm^ase until the first census was taken (in 1872). All authorities 
agree that a great increase took place between the beg innin g of 
the nineteenth century and the first (but incomplete) census of 
1872, at which date 208-1 millions were enumerated.® This eon- 
ciusiw is supported hy circumilanfiaT'e^^ such as the 
increase in the area under cultivation and the rise in the value 
of land, and is attributed mainly to the increase in total produc- 
tion, the introduction of a greater degree of “ law and order,” 

'^V,W,K,Momlmd, India ut the Bmih of AMmt, 0 , 2 '^. 

« r. Table i,p. 615. : 
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and the suppression of certain' customs, such as “ sati ” ^ and 
, infanticide. Since 1872 the population has increased at a rate 
which has fluctuated from decade to decade, up to a total of 
35'2-8 miilions in 1931. 

At first sight the increase since 1872 appears extraordinarily 
rapid, but allowance has to be made both for considerable additions 
to the area included in the census returns and for a progressive 
improvement in the completeness and accuracy of the enumera- 
tion. When such allowance has been made, it appears that the 

real rate of increase haB .^ h,een 3i*9 p er . cent, i n 50 years^ or an 

average of 6*9 per cent,, p^eLd^cade.^ The decennial rate of 
increase has varied between 1-2 per cent. (1911 to 1921) and 
10*6 per cent. (1921 to 1931). No definite trend in population 
growth can be discerned, but it seems quite clear that in the past 
the population has been prevented from^rqvdng still more rapjdly 
maiply owing „to the operation of ” checks — i,e. poverty, 

diseasejLPaiaery, and vice^. PrudentiarcHecks,^^ as deferring 
the age of marriage, limiting the size of the family and contracep- 
tive practices, have not yet been adopted in India to an extent 
which effectively limits the rate of increase, except in so far as 
intervals between births are prolonged by continuation of suckling. 
In other words, India is still at that stage, through which mosi'^ 
Western countries have recently passed, characterized by a high 
^ Ja igh birth-ra tAi? This stage is necessarily acoom- 

paniecTbylterrible was, te^pf .li fe, and moral and economic piisery. 

An analysis of the causes of the excessiye^ic^^ rate 

of^im^ase (which are in striking contrast to the steady rate 
experienced recently in most Western countries) shows that they 
are due to a prevailing tendency towards a rapid rate of mcrease, 
checked from time to time by widespread calamities (due in 
particular to harvest failures and epidemic diseases). For 
instance, the abnormally slow increase between 1911 and 1921 is 
almost entirely accounted for by the mortality which accompanied 
the influenza scourge of 1918-1 9 which alone directly caused 1 . 

14 million deaths.^ The influence on the size of the population 

^ ** suttee ”) means the (voluntary) burning of a widow on her 

husband’s funeral pyre. 

® F . Table I, p. 515, and Cemm Report, 1921, vol. i, p. 7. 

® , F. Table V, p. 520, and p. 42 below. 

^ The severity of the epidemic was vividly brought home to us in Bombay by ' 
the unending procession of buliock-carts laden with wood which filed through the 
city to the great Hindu cemetery in the Queen’s Koad. The Hindus were literally 
unable to^ cremate rapidly enough the appalling number of their dead. At this 
time deaths from influenza in Bombay City averaged between 700 and 800 per day. 

estimated that 125 millions contracted influenza in India in 1918 and 
- deaths in India between the years 1896 

^ndaOzr (v. C?c^^s^w 1921, vol. i, p. 350), and widespread famine caused 

i-ne aeatn of several, millions during one season on several occasions durinu the 
' late, nineteenth century. ", 
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of the other main “ positive ” checks, ix, misery and vice, is 
f plainly soon in the high infajd and maternal mortality rates, 
I aDd_.ii\the il]-heaitlp_(tS^ death-rate) and 

i steriiityhiTie to the prevalence of venereal disease. 

Xt the' present day India contains about one- sixth of the 

poj 2 ^ulation of tiie whole world, whilst the density orpopiiTat^^^ 
in the Targe cities^i^nd-iarW^^ rural areas exceeds that of 

almost any other part of the world. ^ In the West it is usually 
held that agriculture by itself is not able to support a population 
of more than some 250 persons per square mile,^ whereas in India 
large rural districts have an average density of over 600 persons 

pqy square ^nile. The fertility of certain Indian diSiicts^^ for 

instance in the Ganges delta, makes it possible to support a denser 
population than in the West, but there is good reason to suppose 
t that in many areas the o pti mum ’’ population has long since been 
‘ surpassed. For instance, Mr.^pre estimates that under Indian 
conditions” an average of twenty to twenty-five acres of ” dry” 
land and of five to seven acres of ” wet ” land sufiices to support a 
family, but that if holdings were rearranged on this basis more than 
half of the existing population would be displaced ! ® “ Sufficient to 
support ” cannot be accurately defined, \Mt all authorities agree 
that in most rural areas the whole agricunural population cannot 
find profitable full-time employment on the land.^_/Few subsidiary 
employments exist in rural areas, and at present industry (whether 
in rural or urban districts) offers only a limited outlet for the 
unemployed or under-employed. The introduction of improved 
t methods of cultivation (and of transport and marketing) would 
probably on the whole tend to decrease the demand for agricultural 
I labour by eliminating some of the existing labour-wasting devices. 
I What in that case would constitute the optimum population 
j would depend on the extent of alternative productive occupations. 
It has been argued that India is not over-populated, but could 
advantageously' support an even larger population if the best 
known means of production, distribution, and consumption were 
adopted.^ That an even larger population could be supported 
under such conditions is not denied, but this does not affect the 
question of what would be the optimum population. Under 
present conditions it is practically certain that a smaller total 
could produce more per head. Jn ^the p ast an increase in pro- 
ductivity, as far as can be judged, has almost always eventually 
Iresiilted not in a permanent improvement in the standard of life, 
H)ut in the maintenance of a larger population at the old, or at an 

' ^ F. chap, ii, p. 12. The chief exceptions are parts of China, Java,' and Japan. 

® V.B. (x. Ba-pre, Essentials of Indian Economics^ 12^, 

® Ibid.f p. 105. 

This, accounts/ to a great extent-, lor their alleged' “ wasteful, idle habits.’' 

V, S\/KmQ,vB, lyei^si,Vf Siudies in- Indian Mural Economics, -p, l l. 
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only slightly improYed, standard. It is undeniable that, in spite "j 
of the great increase in total production of India during the nine- / 
teenth century, there ¥/as no marked improvement in the material j 
well-being of the masses, which remained miserably low. 

The assertion that in India the popuIation_Jend^ to inc rea se ^ j 
imtil it presses upon the means of subsisteiice is supported 

what ¥as 'happened in the canal colonies of the Punjab, where 

small numbers and great individual prosperity are already giving 
way to larger numbers and less individual prosperity.^ Debt 
has increased correspondingly, and Mr, Darling concludes that 
“ this can be no mere coincidence, and it may be prophesied that, 
if present conditions persist, the canal colony districts will 
eventually become as much indebted as any other part of the pro- 
vince.” ® Again, in speaking of the original inhabitants of the 
formerly arid tracts which are now the sites of the flourishing 
canal colonies, Mr. Darling points out that the rjse in the sitandard 
of life which ha,s resulted from the irrigation and colbnizatiorphas 
been accompanied hj an alarming increase in and f r equm cy 

of marriages. Now, too, they marry at fourteen or fifteen instead 
of thirty to thirty-five. Marriages, therefore, are not only more 
expensive but twice as frequent.” ^ Similarly, Mr. Baden-Powell 
has noted that a low land revenue assessment may be followed by 
an increase in population which neutralizes the potential increase 
in prosperity. ‘‘ Nothing can be more curious than the result 
of a low assessment. In one large district, where a low assessment 
was secured for thirty years, the result has been not that a wealthy 
class has arisen, but simply that all restraint has vanished and the 
poor population has multiplied.” ^ 

The high densit3^ of population (especially in rural areas), the 
fact that a rapid increase m has taken place in_areas 

where prosperity has been rather suddenly increased, and the 
experience of other countries where high birth- and death-jates 
have usually been accompaniediyAlS of life, all tend 

to the conclusion that the population of India tends to increas e-:? 
at m.... unecon omic rate., and that the 'mass of the people woull be J 
better off if this tendency could be checked. 

^ This teadency for the popalatioa to increase as fast as total productivity 
api^ars to be at work in India amongst all types of workers, industrial as well as 
agricultural. 

® M. L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, pp. 253 and 287. 

Mr. Darling refers to the <7^67^6 Colony Settlement Meport, lois, p. 35. In the 
Lyallpur Colony the population increased from 60,000 to over I,io0,000 between 
1891 and 1911, and of the additional population over 500,000 were bom in or 
near the colony . 

® M. L. Darling, op. cit, p. 253. * * Ibid., p. 145. 

^^Baden-Poweli, Land Systems oj British India, 1882, vol. i, p, 346, quoted by ■ 

Darling, op. cit., p. 249. It is interesting to notice that in some districts population 
is restricted by the custom that one brother only should marry, the rest remaining 
bachelors. See also B>. h. 3h&llsk, Economic Survey of Bairampur,'g, 42. 
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The percentage of the total population living in rural areas 
remains extremely high, although it decreased from 90 ‘5 per cent, 
in 1891 to 89 -0 per cent, in 1931 A The percentage of the popula-* 
tion living in towns varies greatly from province to province, the 
highest being .22 per cent, in Bombay and the lowest S per cent, 
in Assam.^ Increasing urbanization is not, however, taking 
place equally with reference to towns of all sizes. On the con-, 
trary, the cities ® and largest towns have tended to increase in 
population at the expense of the medium-sized country towns 
with populations of from 5,000 to 20,000,^ w^hich are said to be 
gradually decaying.® The villages h ave m aintained then relative 
positi o n on the whole, the medium-sized towns have rdst, and 
Ergest towns have gained in population.® The latter fact can be 
accounted for by the expans ion of trade and commerce iri the 
largest p orts and industrial centres, and by the expansion of the 
one or two large-scale organized industries, such as the cotton and 
jute industries. “This is unfortunate, as the death-rate in large 
Vcities is exceptionally high, and general health exceptionally poor. 
Moreover, the low proportion of females to males in ail the large 
cities engenders grave social evils, mpdejof life. 

The housing in the large cities is deplorable, and drink, disease, and 
^vice are r^ampant.*^ 

Indian vital statistics are still far from accurate and complete.® 

In rural areas the village headman is usually responsible for 
collecting the facts, which he passes on periodically ‘‘ to some 
local authority, usually the police, by whom registers are main- 
tained. Extracts from these registers are sent to the local 
authority who is responsible for the records of public health, by 
whom they are compiled for the district and so eventually for the 
province.*’ ® In municipal districts registration is compulsory by 
law, but, owing to carelessness, the urban records are hardly, if 
at all, more accurate than the rural. 

^ F. Table I, p. 615. The percentage living in urban areas temporarily fell in 
1911, owing to the exodna from the towns in that year on account of a sever© 
oiitbreak of plague. 

® Census Report, 1931, vol. i, p. 44. 

® For census purposes a city includes all towns of not less than 100,000 in- 
habitants, together with a few other large towns selected by the provincial Govern- 
ments as being of sufficient importance to justify the detailed presentation of 
statistics prescribed for cities, whilst a town is any distinctively “urban ** district 
with not' less than 5,000 inhabitants. ' (V. Censm Report, 1921, voL i, pp. 63, M.) 

* This supports the view that the organized have increased at the expense o! 
the unorganized industries. F. p.' 64 below. 

® 1921, vol. I, p. 66. 

® Whereas in 1901 there were thirty “ cities ” in India, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 6*1 millions, i.e. 2*2 per cent, of the total population, in 1931 there 
were thirty -eight “cities” with an aggregate population of 9*6 millions, i.e. 2*7 
per cent, of the total population. 

^ F . B. O. Sapre, Mssenticds of Indian Ecommics, p. 1 22, and chap, iv, p. 86 below. 

® V. Census Report, 1931, vol. i, p. 46, and Table V, p. 521. 
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Both the birth- and death-rates fluctuate considerably , and no 
normal progression can yet be discerned. The percentage of 
probable error is greater with regard to the birth- than to the 
death-rates, but. is particularly great as regards the causes j)f 
mortality.^ The registered birth-rate rose during the prosperous 
pre-war years, and fell after the terrible influenza epidemic and 
scarcity of 1918, rising once again as conditions improved.^ In 
1925 the registered birth-rate for British India was 38*6 per 
thousand as compared with 18-3 in England and Wales. 

An analysis of the birth statistics shows that the large number 
of births in proportion to the population in India, in compafison 
with other countries, can be accounted for not so much by rela- 
tively high fecundity as by social factors, i.e, the practical 
universality of marriage ^ and of early marriage, and the absence 
of prudential restraint.^ The only counteract ing social facjors 
are the prohibition of the remarriage of ^^w^ amongst the 
Hindus and the Jains, and the loose standard of sexual morality 
which leads to the prevalence of yenereal diseases and hence in 
certain cases to sterility. 

The registered death-rate fluctuates even more violently, but 
even at its lowest is more than double that of England and Wales.^ 

^ For instance, in the Punjab it was calculated that there was a probable error 
of ii per cent, for births and 5 per cent, for deaths (Census Mepori, 1921, p. 14). 
Many births (especially of females) and still-births still escape registration {v, 
note 2 to Table V, B, p. 521). For India as a whole it is probable that the errors 
in both birth- and death-rates are considerably greater. 

® It should be noted that in India a famine or scarcity is immediately followed 
by a decrease, not by an increase, in the birth-rate. Eventually an increase 
supervenes. 

® There are no records of the number of marriages, as marriage being a religious 
sacrament no secular registration is necessary. For the same reason the average 
age of marriage cannot be accurately determined. 

* Mr. Wattal (The Population Problem in India^ p. 7) points out that although 
the crude birth-rate (le. births per thousand of the population) was 38 * 59 for India 
and 24*4 for the United Elingdom in 1911, the birth-rate per thousand females of 
reproductive ages (15 to 45) in the same year was 128 in India and 98 in the United 
Kingdom, whilst the births per thousand married females of reproductive ages was 
only 160 for India and 196 for the United Kingdom, Hence he argues that, 
contrary to the usual belief, fertility — as opposed to rate of increase — is actually 
leas in India than in the United Kingdom. The argument is, however, fallacious, 
owing to the much later marriage of females in the United Kingdom, which means 
that the latter give birth to all their children within a relatively short period. In 
other words, the ^fferenoe in social customs and institutions vitiates a -numerical 
comparison of this type. The part played by the prevalence of venereal disease 
in checking fertility in India must not be-lorgotten, although it is impossible to 
measure the degree of prevalence. 

® Since 1901 the death-rate has varied between' 24 *02. in 1922 and 62*48 in 
1918, The death-rate in England and Wales in 1927 was 12*3 pwer thousand. 
The loose way in wMch vital statistics are utilized by those who wish to prove the 
evil effects of British rule' in India should be noticed.. For instance, the' death-rate 
for^I918 (i.e, 62 '46 per thousand) has been quoted as if it were the normal rate to 
which the Indian death-rate had risen under British rule. To utilize the figures for 
one^ particular year in this way is absurd and misleading in a country which is 
. subject to. such extreme fluctuations. 
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It is usually much tnghe^m towns than in rural districts, and in 
the principal Inaian cities is extremely high.^ 

Were it not for immigration from rural areas the population 
of the largo Indian towns would progressively decline. In 
" striking contrast with the extremely high death-rates in certain 
cities, such as Benares and Poona {i.e. 46*1 and 84-4 respectively, 
ill 1925), are the very low rates (12*3 and 11*6 respectively) in 
the cantonments of the same towns. This illustrates the -effects 
of overcrowding, lack of sanitation, and poor feeding in poverty- 
\\ stricken areas as compared with conditions in well-to-do, sanitary 
'‘and spacious districts in the near neighbourhood, and is an 
indication of what might be achieved by public health improve- 
ments.2 I t is instructive to notice the relatiye within 

t]i0 so-called classes ; i.e, Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Buddhists The “others’” (including the most 

primitive tribes) have the highest death-rate (32-2 in 1931 ). 
Next come the Hindus (‘ 26-1 in 1931 ) and the Muhammadans 
(22-6 in 1931 ), sometimes the one and sometimes the other class 
having the higher rate. The Buddhists have a distinctly lower 
death-rate ( 17-6 in 1981 ), whilst the Christians (most of whom 
are Indians) have usually the lowest of all, varying between 15*9 
(in 1931 ) and 20.^ 

TJieJs easonal death-rate is aga in^of importance. For India 
as a whole the iowusT’leath-rate occurs during the monsoon 
(June to August — lowest in July). In the winter months it rises 
normally to two peaks, in December and February respectively 
(the latter being the higher), and then declines as the weather 
warms up in March and April. In May it rises slightly and then 
declines in June to the low-water mark in July. Certain epidemic 
diseases — such as plague — become prevalent annually throughout 
the dry months, but almost cease during the really hot weather 
of April and May.® 

^ E,g. 27-5 per thousand in Bombay, 47-9 in Madras, and 32*7 in Calcutta, 
in 1925. In Bombay there has recently been a great reduction. (F. Table VA, 
p, 520.) The death-rate in London in 1925 was 11-7 per thousand. 

Sanitarj^ conditions are not, of course, the only factors at work. On the 
other hand, it seems probable that the Europeans in the cantonments are inherently 
more, rather than less, liable to climatic and the prevailing epidemic diseases. 

® V. Statistical Abstract, 1931-32, p. 495. 

^ In many years the Christians have a very much lower death-rate than the 
Buddhists. ■ , 

® The reasons lor the seasonal changes in the death-rate are obscure, In the 
case of plague it has been suggested that in the colder weather articles of bedding 
and of clothing that have been in close contact with rats, which may have even 
nested amongst them, are again brought into use. An alternative or additional 
explanation is that the “ blocked flea, which by its regurgitation is the usual 
means of spreading infection, is apt to die in very hot, dry weather from starvation. 
Balfour and Scott {Health FrcMema of the Empire, p, 244) say that “ when the 
flea sucks up blood containing; plague bacilli these multiply in the blood-clot at 
the forepart, of the stomach," with the result that both the gullet and the stomach 
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\Jiifaiit ojjd matern al mortality arejbo-tk extremely high, in 
India, although the direct statistical evidence is so incompJ#e 
and unreliable as to be almost worthless. Indirect evidence of 
the hipf'maT^ mortality is given by the exceptionally high 
death-rate of females between the ages of fifteen and twenty -five, 
and by the fact that , (contrary to what occurs in Western 
countries) deaths amongst females exceed those amongst males 
for the age group ten to thirty. Medical authorities agree, 
however, that the recorded infant and maternal death-rates on 
the whole underestimate the actual mortality, which, if this be 
true, must be terrible indeed. In 1924 the recorded infant 
mortality rate for India as a whole was 189 per thousand 
registered births, as compared with 69 in England and Wales. 
In the same year the recorded infant mortality rate in Calcutta 
was 317, in Bombay 419,^ in Madras 264, in Kangoon 353, and 
it was equally great in many other cities. In some cases the 
infant deaths registered actually exceeded the births In 
other areas an increase in the infant mortality rate was almost 
hailed with delight as evidence of the greater accuracy of 
registration. 

In view of the inadequacy of the statistics it is difficult to draw 
any conclusions as to tendencies. City life is peculiarly inimical 
to infants, but even in rural areas conditions are extremely bad 
for both mothers and infants, owing to the lack of assistance from 
either doctors or trained midwives, prejudicial social customs, 
and the malpractices (due to ignorance and superstition) of 
the dais or elderly relatives who normally take charge on such 
occasions.^ 

On the other hand it is clear, even from the inadequate 
data at our disposal, that in certain cities there has been a 
remarkable improvement in these respects during the last few 
years. Bombay city, with its “registered” and “corrected” 
infant mortality rates, is an outstanding example. Since 1921 
both the registered and corrected infant mortality rates show 
a remarkable decline, and there is also circumstantial evidence 
corroborating the conclusion that great headway has been made, 


become Mocked by the bacillary mass. This prevents access of food to the flea 
and hence the starving animal makes violent efforts to get more blood and re- 
gurgitates its aesophagea! contents. ... If the weather is 'dry such a blocked flea 
is very apt to die.” 

^ V. Table V, p. 520. In Bombay, when allowance wa.s made for the death of 
infants born elsewhere but brought into the city after birth, the figure was reduced 
to 275. In 1926 the infant mortality rate in London was 70 per thousand 
births. 

® E.g.in Poona. V. Annual Reports of the Public Eeedth Commissioner with 
the Government of India. This is accounted for partly by defective registration, 
partly by the death of infants brought into Poona after birth, 

; ® F. Appendix A, “ Indigenous Midwifery,” p. 489. 
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chiefly owing to the spread of the infant and maternity welfare 
movements.^ 

■ The principarcaoses of death ^ are “ fevers ' ' (1 5 • S per thousand 
living, in 1926), respiratory diseases (1 - 6) , d yseiit ei:y...aii.d.,diarrhoea 
(l*0)s plagu e (0*8), cholera. ( 0*6), s mallpox (0*5), andJiywies 
(0*4). Together these accounted for more than 76 per cent. of 
the total deaths in 1926. A large number of these are com- 
municable, and a considerable number epidemic, diseases.® 

These figures prove that India has exceptionally high and 
exceptionally 'fluctuating birth- and death-rates, and is also 
exceptionally liable to epidemics of a peculiarly virulent nature, 
whilst at all times life in industrial centres is especially insecure, 
particularly for mothers and infants.. 

§ 2. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The fundamental economic importance in India of the size, 
density, and distribution of the population, and of the high birth-, 
and death-rates, has been indicated above. An account must 
now be given of the social causes of the facts described, and of 
other important effects of prevailing customs and institutions on 
economic welfare. 

The religious attitude, no matter what particular creed is 
involved, pervades every sphere of life in India, and tends (as it 
has invariably tended, in all ages and climes, when it has governed 
secular life) to engender rigid traditionalism and conservatism, 
and to present unreasoning opposition to every innovation, how- 
ever enlightened and humane.^ R eligion excludes t he economic 
moti ve , and ^eplacesjt by the ideas o|^custpm^n4lte^^^ The 
difficulty of breaking "down religious opposition to material (and 
social) progress is greatly accentuated in India, as compared with 
the West, by the actual content of prevailing religious beliefs and 

^ F. chap, iv, p. 88 et aeq. below, and Appendix B, “ Infant and Maternity 
Welfare in BomWy,” p, 491. 

® F. Table VA, p. 520. 

* Kote the big Suctuations in the deaths from cholera, plague, etc. In England 
and Wales the principal causes of death in 1926 were as follows ; 

Heart and oircniation diseases .... 188 per thousand deaths. 

Bronchitis, pneumonia, and other respiratory diseases 160 „ „ „ 

Cancer . . . . . . , . . 117 „ „ „ 

Diseases of the nervous system , . . . 103 „ „ 

Ail forms of tuberculosis ' , 82 „ ,, ,, 

* It may' be noted in passing that the aristocratic stratification of religious 
beliefs and practices is characteristic of India to-day as it was of the Middle Ages in 
Europe. The' Brahmans, like the mediaeval priests, have their own Aeli^fs, philo- 

■ sophy jand way of life. They do not aim at proselytking the masses, but at keeping 
them in a position of dependence; physical and intellectual. Could there be a 

S 'eater contrast than between the philosophic, intellectual asceticism' of the ■ 
rahmans and' the thinly veiled' animisn^of large sections of the people I ' 
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by the specific type of social organization to which those prevailing 
beliefs have given rise. 

Many religi ons are represented in Ind ia, but^ 

Miihammadamsm.p.reyail,^ and it is they — ^together with several 
seciriloidy'S^ to, Hinduism® — ^which have given its peculiar 
characteristics to Indian social organization, and have led to the 
overwhelming emphasis upon the spiritual, and sometimes purely 
ceremonial, as opposed to the material side of life. The religious 
tenets and practices of Hinduism and Muhammadanism have 
strictly limited economic development in the past, and influence 
fundamentally future potentialities. 

The most important and widespread c haracteristic of India n 
so ciety , which is based upon religion, and which limits economic V 
(and other social) activities at every turn, is t he peculiarly rigid ' 
.SQ,cial strati^atiniL which has arisen out of thelBlnaucaite^stem, 
but which has extended its sway far beyond Hinduism, so that 
it influences Muhammadans and the greater part of the members 
of most other religions in India. Let us, therefore, begin by 
inquiring what is meant by ** caste,” and how it has influenced 
Indian society in general, and economic life in particular. 

A caste has been defined as ‘‘ an endogamous gro up or collec- ^ 
tion of such groups bearing a commonnamelt^^ same ^ 

tfaditlonal^c^u^^ members of which are ‘soling 

tdgethef byi^ other ties, such as the tradition of a common 
origin and the possession of the same tutelary deity, and the same 
social status, ceremonial observances and family priests, that they 
regard themselves, and are regarded by others, as forming a single 
homogeneous community.” ^ In the words of Professor Eapson 
the caste system “ now divides the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Northern and Southern India into hundreds of self-contained 
groups, i.e. castes and sub-castes. A man is obliged to marry 
outside his family, but within the caste, and usually within the 
sub-caste, to which his family belongs. A family consists of 

^ Out of a total population of 352’8 millions in 1931, 239 millions {i.e. about 
three-quarters) were enumerated as Hindus, 77 millions as Muhammadans, 12*7 
millions as Buddhists, 6-3 millions as Indian Christians (mainly in the south), 

4*3 millions as Sikhs (Sikhism is a Protestant sect of Hinduism, mainly located in 
the Punjab, which does not accept Brahmanism and the caste system), 1-2 millions 
as Jains, 00,000 as Parsis (mainly located in the Bombay Presidency), and 8*8 
miiiions as* members of primitive and aboriginal religions. 

® For instance, the Jains, Sikhs, and Buddhists, who are prohibited from eating 
iesh or taking life. 

® The occupational basis of caste is not ubiquitous. In fact, it is usual to 
distinguish seven types_ of caste : (i) -Tribal ; (ii) Functional or occupational ; 
(iii) Sectarian ; (iv) National (e.g. the Marathas) ; (v) Castes formed by crossing ; 
(vi) Castes formed by migration ; (vii) Castes formed by changes in customs or 
occupations (t?. B. G. Sapre, Esserdiah of Indian Economics, p. 133), Neverthe- 
" less even when castes are not based primarily on occupations, the members of a caste 
tend to follow the, same, or the same types of occupation. 

Census Report, IMl, YoLi,p.ZHl, ^ 
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persons reputed to be descended from a common ancestor, and 
between whom marriage is prohibited. It is the exogamoiis social 
unit. A collection of such units constitutes a sub-caste or caste.” ^ 
“ The cardinal principle which underlies this system of caste is 
the preservation of purity of descent, and purity of religious belief 

and ceremonial usage.” ^ B etween . 1 ,000 different 

castes and sub-castes are recognized inlndia, and these can be 
arranged more or less in a scale of social precedence, each having 
its own status, its own rights and duties, and its own rules and 
ceremonials. “ The first point to observe is the predominance 
throughout India of the influence o f t h e t raditional system of 
four original castes.^ In every scheme of grouping the Brahman 
heads'T^^^^ then come the castes whom popular opinion 
accepts as the modern representatives of the Kshatriyas ; ^ and 
these are followed by the mercantile groups supposed to be akin 
to the Vais’yas. When we leave the higher circles of the twice- 
born, the difficulty of finding a uniform basis of classification 
becomes apparent. The ancient designation of Sudras finds no 
great favour in modern times. In Northern and North-Western 
India ... the grade next below the twice-born rank is occupied 
by a number of castes from whose hands Brahmans and members 
of the higher castes will take water and certain kinds of sweet- 
meats. Below these again is rather an indeterminate group from 
whom water is taken by some of the higher castes, not by others. 
Further down, where the test of water no longer applies, the status 
of the caste depends upon the nature of its occupation and its 
habits in respect of diet. There are castes whoso touch defiles 
the twice-born, but who do not commit the crowning enormity of 
eating beef. In Madras . . . the idea of ceremonial pollution by 
the proximity of an unclean caste has been developed with much 
elaboration. Thus the table of social precedence attached to the 
Cochin report shows that while a Nayar can pollute a man of a 
higher caste only by touching him, people of the Kammalan group, 
including masons, blacksmiths, carpenters and workers in leather, 
pollute at a distance of 24 ft., toddy-drawers at 30 ft., Pulayan or 
Cheruman cultivators at 48 ft., while in the case of the Paraiyan 
(Pariahs) who eat beef the range of pollution is no less than 

64 ft.” 5 

^ Camhfidg& Eiat&ry of India, vol. i, p. 53. 

® Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xiii, p, 602 (1921); 

^ I.e, the Brahmans, Kshafcriyas, Vais’yas, and Sudras. Tke first three are the 
“ twice-born.” 

* The warrior cla^s. 

® Quoted in Encyclopaedia Brilannica, vol, xiii, p. 604, from H. H* Risley, 

■ Census Mepori, 1911. The Nayadis have a far greater range of poilution than any 
of these. Brahmans number about 14 millions, non-Brahmans (who are: included 
as isiembers of ' castes') 143 * 5 millions, and out-castes (“ the: depressed' classes”) 
about 60 millions, making in all 217 million Hindus. 
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The institution of caste is essentially Brahmanical, and has 
spread with the spread of Brahmanism.^ It is idle to speculate 
about its origin. The familiar theories on this subject obviously 
have to be reconsidered in the light thrown upon the origin and 
early history of Indian civilisation by the momentous discoveries 
at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa,^ and the arguments advanced 


between the priestly caste of the Brahmans and the military castes 
termed “ Kshatriyas,” complicated by a religious struggle between 
orthodox Hinduism as opposed to the Buddhist and Jain religious 
movements which deprecated caste exclusiveness ; and that this 
double struggle finally resulted in the subordination of the 
Kshatriyas, the expulsion of Buddhism from India proper, and 
the complete ascendancy of the Brahmans. 

In the West a similar tendency towards the formation of rigid 
and more or less hereditary class distinctions appeared during 
the Middle Ages, but was counteracted by the facts that the 
priesthood was celibate and that secular eventually triumphed 
over religious authority., In India the hereditary character of 
the priesthood and the restrictions on the marriage and social 
intercourse of the Brahmans with other castes naturally proved 
an extremely strong factor on the side of caste. Hence, when 
Brahmanism emerged victorious from the two-fold struggle 
against Buddhism and the Kshatriyas, the caste system crystal- 
lized and religion remained the basis of Hindu organization in 
general^ 

The caste system is based on two main principles, i.e. the 
doctrine of karma, and the religious unity of the family. 

The doctrine of karma lays it down that a man is born into 
that position which he has earned in a former incarnation. If he 
has deserved much he is born a Brahman or a Kshatriya, if little 
he is born into a low caste, or becomes an out-caste. It follows 
from this doctrine that it is every man’s duty to accept the 
status to which his birth entitles him, and that inequalities 
of rights and duties are not unjust. They are not due to the 
accident of birth, but are the result of each individuars own 

^ V. Cambridge History of India ^ voL i, “Ancient India,” p. 53. The literature 
on the subject of caste is, of course, extremely large, and here reference can only 
be made to the bibliographies in the Cambridge. History and the Imperial OazetteG 
of I fidia, vol. ii, and to F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Traditions, 1922. 

“ V, Illustrated London News, September 20, 27, October 4, 1924, and January 7, 

: 1928 ; and Times, February 26, 1926, and January 4 and 5, 1928. 

^ -F. Jargiter. Anc ient Indian Historical Traditions, 1922. F. chaps, xxv 

and xxvi, esgeciafly’cS^. xxvi, pp. 304-306. 

For otier causes of this crystallisation see the Imperial Gazetteer of India» 
pp. 341, 346. , 

# • 




by Mr. Pargiter ^ th a t the or iginal Brahm ans w ere non-Aryans. 
What, however, is ^tain and mosT i^mficant for ouT^ purpose 
is that for centuries there was a political struggle for predominance 
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aetioBB in previous incarnatioBs, and resignation is thereby 
inculcated. 

The principle of the religious unity of the family is largely 
responsible for the emphasis laid on community (or group) feeling, 
as opposed to individualism, which contrasts strikingly with the 
teaching of Protestantism, with it stress on personal ‘‘initiative 
and responsibility. It also accounts for the joint Hindu family 
system, many features of the marriage system, and the position 
of Hindu women, all of which— as will be seen — ^have far-reaching 
economic results. The Hindu laws of inheritance, which are also 
based on this principle, affect fundamentally the distribution and 
size of holdings, and are partly responsible for the fragmentation 
of land.^ 

The caste system was not, as might have been expected, 
destroyed or even weakened by the Muhammadan invasions which 
started in the twelfth century. On the contrary it influenced 
Muhammadanism and other religious sects to such an extent that 
they themselves have tended to form exclusive classes, comparable 
in many ways with Hindu castes, and the resulting fabric of society 
has thus become far more resistant to external mfluences, and far 
more consistently conservative, than has been the case in any 
Western country. 

It is dijBScult to account adequately for this phenomenon, but 
to my mind a solution is to be sought not so much in psychological 
and moral qualities of a racial character, as in definite historical 
events and the pervading religious and social circumstances which 
surrounded them. 

The historical circumstances which have in India controlled 
contact with external mfluences, prevented the amalgamation of 
races, and led to group segregation and what may be termed the 
peculiar psychological attitude of “ tolerant intolerance,*’ ® must 
therefore be carefully considered. 

It has been said that the root conditions of the propess of 
culture lie naturally in the physical and psychical qualities of man, 
in Ms social instincts, in his speech, his intellect, his sporting 
instinct, etc., but the driving force of progress is neither in the 
individual nor in the separate groups, but in poup contact and 
group amalgamation. Thus selection by means of the . struggles 
between groups provides that propess shall be diffused and 
become universaL*’^ The same writer points out that change 
of environment is necessary to continued propess, and that such 

^ F. p. 52, below. 2 F. cbap. v, p. 99. 

^ That is, most Indians are extremely rigid as regards the behavionr of members 
of their own caste or family, but lack the proselytizing spirit and are therefore 
indifferent towards the belief and actions of those who do not belong to their own 
group, so long as no attempt at intimate social contact is made. 

Dr. Muller- Lyer, TAe p. 315, 
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oiiange of environment is mainly obtained by means of migrations 
or contact between formerly widely separated peoples, and ^ by 
means of the amalgamation and reciprocal influence of groups.” ^ 
It is, indeed, generally recognised that contact is one of the main 
causes of material development. 

In very early times tidian contact by sea with neighbouring 
countries appears to have been relatively great, and we now know 
that in 8500 b.c. India— or at any rate part of India — was in the 
van of civilization.^ The decline of the ancient civilizations of Asia 
Minor meant that in subsequent periods such contact as contmued 
took place with relatively backward peoples, and consequently 
led rather to the diflfusion of Indian civilization than to its modi- 
fication.^ Still more important was the fact that lack of internal 
communications and political insecurity prevented the internal 
diffusion of the effects of contact, even during the Muhammadan 
period. ' ■ . 

The primary results of the early Muhammadan invasions and 
rule were to leave village life fundamentally unaffected and simply 
to increase the insecurity of life and property. Their social and 
economic effects were very slight. The rule of the Moguls had 
much more far-reaching results. With their great administrative 
gifts they succeeded in reorganizing a large part of India, guided 
by the ideal of a well-developed, powerful, centralized State. 
The wealth of the Mogul courts undoubtedly affected favourably 
certain portions of the Hindu population who were brought into 
close contact with the increasing foreign trade and with the pro- 
duction of articles in demand at Court and in the prosperous urban 
centres. But Mogul rule did not succeed in welding the popula- 
tion into a unified whole. On the contrary, the presence of these 
foreign rulers rather caused the Hindus to tighten up their social 
organization in self-defence, and in particular prevented inter- 
marriage, and hence racial amalgamation. One great and most 
unfortunate influence was exerted on Hindu society by the Moslem 
invasions and*conquests ; ix. the Hindus (again in self-defence) 
adopted to a great extent the purdah system of their conquerors. 
Economic enterprise was more than ever discouraged, partly 
because any display of wealth led to the forfeiture of goods, partly 
because the best posts were all reserved for the Muhammadans, 
and partly because of the Muhammadan customs which definitely 
discouraged the accumulation and inheritance of private property.^ 

^ Dr. Mt^Mer-Lyer, The of Social Devetoprumd, p. SIO. 

® See note 2, p. 49. 

® laeidentoliyj it may b© noted that, the victory of Hinduism over Bnddliism 
dealt a Mow to foreign, trade, as whereas Buddhism is a missioH'ary religion that 
encourages travel (and trade), Hinduism teaches that an overseas journey destroys 

pp. 52, 53, beiow. 
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In addition a general social deterioration e.ppears to have resulted 
from the degradation of defeat, which confirmed the tendency to 
cling to convention, custom, and the cow, and prevented the suffu- 
sion of a uniform general culture. The Hindus were thrust back upon 
themselves, and concentrated their efforts on fending off external 
influences, and on ignoring their unwanted neighbours and masters, 
rather than in welcoming and utilizing the stimulation of contact. 
Hence the different peoples of India all settled down in their own 
little water-tight compartments, concerned only with their own 
particular groups, and of necessity tolerating the neighbourhood 
of other groups whom fundamentally they detested, but from 
whom they could not hope to escape. The Muhammadans them- 
selves tended to become a caste, instead of helping to break up 
the caste system, and the very contact w^hich might have been 
expected to induce social progress became a factor helping to 
crystallize the status quo. 

The outstanding result of all these forces has been that the 
pe oples of India are divided into a larg ejiumber of religious and 
social sectsTHasses or castes, each oTwmch ‘‘ keeps itself to itself,” 
maintains purity of ^eseent and its own so ckl-SSMlgrand^listQms. 
and conir oIsliiLdetail the mundane activities as w ell as the beliefs 
of its membersT^SoSaT straHffciTionTii^thus "become an 


SpparenEIy irremovable fetter on material progress. 

This largely accounts for the fact that, although India had 
reached a relatively high stage of economic development before 
the change in the trade routes brought her into direct contact 
with the West, she was not in a condition to adopt the technical 
changes introduced in the West from the end of the eighteenth 
century onwards. The other outstanding factor preventing 
advance along the Lines of large-scale organization was the lack 
of political security. This tended to prevent the rise of middle- 
class commercial leadership, thus leaving social power mainly 
in the hands of a religious aristocracy, and led to the expectation 
that the Government would act paternally in the economic sphere, 
thus undermining self-reliance and enterprise.^ 

The economic results bf this extraordinarily complicated social 
stratifiication, especially the caste system, according to which 
each group has a specif status within society as a whole, are 
naturally fundamental ^iid extensive. 

C aste rules determine the choice of occupations , which are 

^ In this connection the democratic principles of the Muhammadans were 
influential. Under the Moguls although officials received mighty incomes during 
their period of office, their w^ealth was not inheritable. Hence they spent, instead 
of in vesting, _ their surplus income. (F. W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of 
Akbar.) It is also worth noting that, although slavery existed, the slaves were 
seidom used for productive purposes, and no largp proletariat was formed. More- 
over, Indians took no part in the “ discoveries ” and colonization which led to such 
extensive. exploitation of virgin lands imd accumulations ’of wealth in the West. 
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followed as inherited callings, not as a means to greater prosperity.^ 
Hence the higher castes disdain manual aB d^-tecIiidcal-.Jaboar, 

whist thB'ioWei’ and out«castes are not permjttedj^^adopjj 

morejemmeraHY^ This accounts a great extent 

for the prevalent lack of enterprise. The disabilities suffered by 

ai-e well known. For 
instance, the scavengers (such as the municipal ‘‘ sweepers ” in 
Bombay) cannot follow any other profession, are obliged to live 
in .segregated areas, and their chidren are excluded from the 
ordinary schools. In addition, these unfortunates, who have no 
choice of occupation, are forced to bribe the Mukadams (i.e. 
middle-men) who engage them, in order to keep their jobs> and 
are often charged interest amounting to from 75 to 150 per cent, 
per annum on advances made to them.^ One notable example 
of religious obstruction to material progress may be (juoted — 
namely, the successful Hindu agitation against the erection of a 
weir over the Ganges at Hardwar, designed for the purpose of 
irrigations^ The Hindus for religious reasons insisted that there 
must be an uninterrupted flow of water down the river channel. 
The result was that thousands of farmers were deprived of water 
and that Government simultaneously lost a potential source of 
revenue.® Even the Muhammadans are not free from prejudices 
which affect adversely economic enterprise, such as the ohjectioa 
to taking interest on money lent, which is still eschewed by many 
true followers of the Prophet.^ Caste rules also regulate the actual 
methods of production, thus preventing experimentation and the 
exercise of initiative. For instance, the effects of caste prejudice 
on the relative efficiency of the high-caste Rajput has been 
described as follows : “ Proud of his faith and ^radiliom^ 
accustomed to figh t th an to till . . „ . he is by common consent the 
worst “cultivator in the Punjab. 

fo rbidd en to touch the plough,** On the other hand, the humble 
Jat “ is the very marrovT^SToul of the peasantry. . . . Plough- 
ing, weeding or reaping, he will bearJ dm-Biiden aiffi ihn^^h^ of 
tl^day, and at night take his turn at the^ell.’* ^ 

leadTo much' walSeT^ labour by preventing 

the co-operation of members of different castes, and to a 
tremendous waste in the sphere of consumption. Her© the chief 
factors are the rigid rules with regard to what the members of 
certain castes may and may not eat, and how their food must be 

^ Cast© rules also affect agricultural production adversely, as tixey may prevent 
the sale or lease of land to those able to make the best use of it, ' 

^ V. Social Service Quarterly^ January 1918. 

® Mound Table, June 1925, p, 527. 

Certain classes of Muhammadans have discarded such scruples. 

, ® M. L, Barling, 2"^ Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, p. 38, F. I*. 
Mhoild,, Eccmomic Survey of Bairampur^ 
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prepared. For instance^ the food of the higher castes must be 
prepared in certain definite ways, and only by members of the 
same caste, or of certain other specified castes, whilst particular 
types of utensils must be utilized. In a college hostel, to take 
an everyday example, each group of students must have its own 
dining-room, kitchen, and cook. Even domestic servants cannot 
partake of a communal meal, but each prepares Ms own food and 
eats it separately. The out-castes, who are free from such scruples 
and restrictions, do not benefit as they should from any rise in 
real wages, as their standard of life is so low, and their wants 
so limited, that if they do happen to procure any surplus 
incorn© they tend to dissipate it upon drink, gambling, and 
vice. 

Nowhere has “ economic consumption ’’ been more neglected. 
What terrible economic waste lies at the door of the sacred cow ! 
Not only cannot advantage be taken of an existing source of food — 
meat of all kinds, and particularly beef — but the stock is injured 
owing to the sacredness of animal life (especially that of the 
cow), by allowing inferior diseased animals to survive, to eat up 
the precious (and strictly limited) fodder supply, and to mate 
and beget inferior young. Wonders could be done in India 
by scientific cattle-breeding and control were religious scruples 
removed as to the killing and eating of flesh. ^ It has been 
calculated that the annual loss due to the maintenance of old and 
defective cattle in India amounts to no less than Es, 1,76 crores, 
or about four times the income from land revenue.^ 

Eeligious objections to the taking of animal life prevent the 
destruction of obnoxious pests — such as the monkey, the flying 
fox, the squirrel, the jackal, the porcupine, and the rat/' ^ which 
do terrible damage to fruit and vegetable crops. This evil is 
accentuated by the lack of fences. 

The emphasis laid upon spiritual and intellectual matters, as 
opposed to. the grossly material, also leads to the support of a 
large class of entirely unproductive mendicants — sometimes truly 
“ religious, sometimes mere frauds — by the working population. 
In addition elementary sanitary precautions are neglected in 
favour' of purely ceremonial purifications, A “ caste '' Hindu will 
permit his dwelling to be permanently pervaded by the most 
unhealthy' and nauseous smells and effluvia," but he will not 

' ^ It is not only Hindus to whom this criticism applies. Both Buddhists, and 
Jains are prohibited from taking the life of even the most noxious sentient being. 
It'is’ extraordinary, in view of the researches of Sir J. Bose, that they pick and 
eat vegetable matter. The disastrous results of the veneration for mere life, as 
contrasted with life thaij is worth while, can hardly be exaggerated. 

s V. ProceeMf^gs of the Board of Agriculture, January 21, 1924 (quoted by the 
Mound Table, Jime W25), 

■ ® It has been calculated that the depredations of rats cost' India some Rs. 60 
crores per annum, i,e. more- than the military defence of the country ! 
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take water drawn by a low-caste man, however personally 
clean.^ 

Furthermore, the religions basis of many social customs and 
institutions, including in particular marriage, birth, and death 
rites, makes it a duty to spend freely on the ceremonies connected 
therewith. This encourages extravagance and the dissipation 
of savings, and frequently leads to permanent indebtedness.^ 
The Brahmans impose a heavy financial burden on other Hindus, 
from whom they exact fees on every possible occasion, especially 
in connection with pilgrimages. The latter entail heavy travelling 
and incidental expenses, and are a fruitful means of spreading 
disease. 

Caste works through the family. According to the joint 
Hindu family system the members — consisting typically of the 
head of the family and his wife, their sons and daiighters-in-law, 
and a number of grandchildren — “ pool ” their earnings and are 
maintained out of the common fund. The advantage is that the 
blows of fortune are borne by the group, not by the individual, 
so that there is, for instance, no need for organized poor relief 
except in times of famine.® The disadvantage is that both per- 
sonal ambition and the spur of need are lacking, and that therefore 
the incentive to effort is very slight. The authority of the head 
of the family gives additional weight to the forces of conservatism, 
preventing initiative and hindering social and economic changes.^ 

^ “ Thousands of Hindus,” says Mr. Gandhi, “ v/ouid rather die of thirst 
than drink water from a Muhammadan household” {Life and Writings^’^, 123). 
It is possible that the ceremonial rules of the Hindus were originally based 
upon sound hygienic principles, but it is certain that, if so, these principles have now 
been completely forgotten and that the rules have degenerated into meaningless 
conventions. Only the other day my attention was called to an example of the 
elevation of an elementary sanitary precaution into a matter of almost religious, 
but illogical, scruple. Many even of the better-class Parsees of Bombay live in 
houses abutting on narrow gullies used by the scavengers w’^hen removing night-soil 
by hand. My friend and his companions were taught as children to regard these 
gullies w'ith abhorrence and forbidden to enter them. Sometimes they were 
disobedient and would run into the gullies to fetch a ball that had fallen there by 
chance. On such occasions their mother would treat them as religiously “unclean,” 
and even if they had only touched the gully with their feet they were made to 
take a complete bath and change ail their clothes, and their mother would refuse 
to touch or go near them until their purification had been completed. In addition, 
as cats frecjuented these gullies, , they became associated in the children s niinds 
with uncleanliness, and the very sight of a cat would fill them with disgust. 

F. chap. viii. A heavy purchase price is* often paid by parents in order to 
secure suitable brides or bridegrooms for their children, in addition to the heavy 
expenditure on the actual marriage ceremony. H. Bhaiia {Economic S’V.fvey 
of Baimm^uf, p. 164) quotes Rs. 369 as the normal cost of the marriage of a son, 
and Rs. 473 as that of a daughter. In the latter case a price may also be paid in 
order to obtain the bridegroom. In certain Punjab villages it was found that 
40 per cent, of the original debts of the inhabitants had been incurred for marriage 
and other social ceremonies. { F. M. L. Barling, op. dt.y p. 60.) 

® , There is no Poor Law in India. 

* The part played by the “ younger sou ” in striking out an economic line of his 
own in Europe, especially in England, has been extraordinarily important. In 
India there M no “ younger son.” 
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Even the man who leaves his home in order to take up industrial 
work in a town does not burn his boats.^ He goes to the town 
with the express object of earning money and then returning to 
his inherited plot of land. The business man, instead of reinvest- 
ing his profits in his own business, or branching out in some new 
line, shares the proceeds with his brothers and sisters, brothers- 
in-law and sisters-in-law, nieces and nephews, to say nothing of 
his parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts. If a man loses his* 
job he is not obliged to take another, but can live (with his wife 
and children) on the income earned by a more successful relative.^ 

According to Hindu beliefs male offspring are necessary for 
the performance of the religious ceremonies that will secure salva- 
tion. Caste rules, therefore, make marriage obligatory, but* as 
they strictly limit whom a man may marry, they also make it 
difficult to find suitable brides (and bridegrooms). This leads to 
the practice of early, or “ infant,” ® marriages, which is also 
encouraged by the social pressure on a man to provide for his 
daughters. Marriage is the only proper provision that can be 
made for a girl, as the Hindu woman is valued primarily as the 
mother of male offspring, not as an individual. If marriage is 
deferred until after puberty the danger of loss of virginity is con- 
sidered. to be so great that difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
a bridegroom, and it is considered a terrible disgrace for a girl not 
to have a husband before she attains puberty. Hence parents do 
not hesitate to arrange the most unsuitable marriages rather than 
none, it is not at all unusual for men of sixty and upwards to 
marry girls of ten to twelve. This makes it likely that these girls 
will shortly become widows, and the latter are obliged to remain in 
a menial position for the rest of their lives and are prohibited from 
marrying again, even though they may have never even seen their 
so-called husbands. The unenviable position of Hindu widows 
is notorious.^ Their position is invariably despised and miserable. 
Although they have a right to bare maintenance, in return they 
are condemned to toil unremittingly, for the benefit of their late 
husband’s family, at the most irksome household tasks. This is 
considered to be the widow’s just punishment for some unknown 

^ According to the Census Report of 1921 not more than 30 millions (9 per cent, 
of the population) had been born outside the district in which they were living. 
Orissa, the United Provinces, Madras, and Rajputana are the chief provinces which 
lose, and Assam, Bengal, Burma, Bombay, and Mysore those which gain in popula- 
tion. Unfortunately, the 1931 Census coincided w'ith pilgrimages and fairs. 

® It is this fact that enables industrial workers to withold their labour from 
the market in a manner that is surprising in view of their poverty. ( V. chap, xii.) 

^ I.e. marriage under the age of ten {i.e. pre-puberty). In British India the 
legal “ age of consent ” was fourteen for unmarried and thirteen for married girls, 
until the Child Marriage ” (Sarda) Act of 1928, which provided that the age of 
marriage and the age of consent should be not less than fourteen and sixteen 
respectively. 

^ There are about 26*8 million widow's in India at the present day. 
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Bin committed possibly in an earlier incarnation.^ On the other 
handy in view of the religions necessity for male offspring, a Hindu 
man may take a second wife if his first has no male issue, whilst 
widowers almost invariably remarry. The prohibition of widow 
remarriage and the early marriage system usually prevent a 
widower from obtaining a second wife of suitable age, and necessi- 
tates his marrying an infant. 

Although marriage is usually contracted at a very early age 
amongst Hindus, as a rule marital relations do not begin until 
puberty is attained, ^ until when the girl-wife remains with her 
parents. Even when the girl receives any education, she must 
necessarily leave school at tw^elve or thirteen in order to consum- 
mate her marriage. The lack of female teachers, the purdah 
system (amongst Muhammadans and some Hindus), and the 
general absence of desire for the education of women, all tend to 
perpetuate ignorance, superstition, and ingrained conservatism, 
and render ineffective attempts at introducing more enlightened 
customs. 

Amongst Muhammadans, marriage usually occurs at adoles- 
cence, but although the evils of pre-puberty marriage are thus 
avoided, the purdah system involves other and no less serious 
evils. Women belonging to those Hindu castes which observe 
purdah are at a double disadvantage. Purdah women naturally 
suffer physicallv as well as mentally from the absence of fresh 
exercise, and sunshine after they reach the age of puberty, and 
in practice they (and young children in general) are confined to 
the house even earlier, owing to the fact that their female relatives 
are in purdah.^ 

The universality and early agejLfjffi^iaga^og^ with the 
intense desire for male offspring, naturally tends to. increase the 
birth-rate. At the same time early and frequent motherhood 
saps the vitality of Indian women, and tends to increase^ both 
maternal and infant mortality. " The physical strain on the 

^ The Indian hoarding habit may be partly attributed to the customs with 
regard to women. “ A quarrel may lead to separation, or her husband's death 
may leave her an unprotected and penniless widow, with no right to any share in 
his estate. Her natural anxiety, therefore, is always to have something that may 
be retained in her personal possession against the uncertainties of fortune, and 
nothing serves this purpose so well as jewellery ” (M. L. Darling, The Tuyijab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, p. 64). 

® It is a frequent assumption that in India girls attain puberty at an earlier 
age than in the West, but it appears doubtful whether this is actually the case. 
Mr. Sapre {Essentials of Indian Economics, p. 95) mentions twelve to fourt cen as 
the usual age of puberty for an Indian girl. If so, it seems unlikely that there is 
any great difference in this respect between East and West. 

® F. chap, iv., p. 70. There are said to be at least 40 million womdn in India 
to-day maintaining strict purdah, but there have recently been signs of consider- 
able relaxation of the system in certain areas and amongst certain classes owiji<y 
to the examples set in Turkey and Afghanistan, and to the non-co-operation 
movement. 
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girl- wives of India is aggravated by excessive sexual indulgence — 
which is apparently in many cases deliberately induced in young 
children — and by the appalling prevalence of venereal diseases 
amongst both sexes in India, due mainly to the lax sexual 
standards of the men. These evils are accentuated by the frequent 
disparity in age between husband and wife. Considering the 
physical immaturity and ignorance of the young mothers, the 
insanitary surroundings and egregious customs at child-birth,^ 
the lack of care for female infants, and the overcrowding and 
malnutrition which necessarily are found amongst large families 
belonging to the poorer classes., it is little wonder that a large pro- 
portion of the babies born die in infancy, and that others grow 
up as degenerate weaklings, who constitute a permanent burden 
on society in general and on their relations in particular. 

The purdah system and pride of caste withdraw many 
women from productive employment, and prevent them from 
assisting their men-folk even at bus}'' seasons. 

“ In Indian village life furdah is the hall-mark of rtie ‘ lady,' 
and in 'purdah, therefore, the Eajput’s wife remains.^ She can 
do nothing without the house, and very little within. ShejsamQt 
eve n draw water from the well, and be ina^a lady ’ must have 
servants to “BelpTbirl^^ tasks."® She cannot even 

tale Her "Busband^rE^^ to. Km in the fields, and in con- 

sequence the Kajput must " either employ a servant for the 
purpose or stay at home till breakfast is Wshed." ^ In this and 
in many other ways the position of women reacts adversely upon 
production. 

The lower-caste women have more freedom, but, on the other 
hand, even when classed as “ unoccupied " in the census returns, do 
a great deal of excessively hard manual labour, such as the grind- 
ing of flour, fetching of water and carrying of heavy loads, although 
in many cases custom prevents them from performing economic 
functions that are in themselves quite appropriate. The introduc- 
tion of power-driven machinery for the preparation of food-stuffs 
and raw materials for the market has recently done something 
to relieve Indian women of a great physical burden, and may be 
considered as “ the first step towards the^ introduction of a higher 
standard of family life and a general amelioration of the position 
of women."® 

Under such circumstances is it any wonder that Indian wqnien 

^ Appendix A., p. 489. 

The Rajput is, of course, only one example. 

2 M, L. Barling, p. 36. ^ Ibid, ' 

® Asiodic Meiiev), January 1926, review of Dr. Gadgii’s book, The Indmtrial 
Evolution of India, On the other hand, some people allege that the pounding of 
rice is healthful exercise, and its abandonment a calamity for women, who without 
it (or some substitute) suffer from greater pain, difficulty, and danger in child-birth. 
It appears certain that mill -husked rice is deficient in vitamin content. 
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MB normally ruled ^ by 

tibn"? WEat ""clianco have they got of developing useful and 
intelligent personalities ? 

Efibrts are, of course, now being made to improve the position 
of 'Women, but in spite of striking success in certain directions 
only the fringe of the problem has yet been touched, and on the 
whole they are still shackled hand and foot by lack of education 
and experience, and by the marriage and purdah systems.^ 

The economic results of the customs and institutions that have 
just been described can be summarized by saying that they tend 
towards over-population, improvidence, the checking of economic 
enterprise, and the prevalence of a poor standard of mental and 
physical development, particularly in the case of women. The 
economic effects of the prevailing low standard of public health, 
although seldom emphasized by the economist, are of such out- 
standing importance that the whole subject will be treated in 
a special chapter below. ^ 

§ 3. THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
POPULATION 

It is weU known that almost three-quarters of the population 
of India are dependent upon agricultural and pastoral pursuits.® 

Owing to changes in the basis of classification adopted at 
the various censuses, it is impossible to discover precisely what 
changes have occurred in occupational distribution even since 
1881, although the census figures are often fallaciously quoted 
in support of the conclusion that the proportion dependent upon 
land has considerably increased, and tends to continue to increase.^ 

The figures for 1881 are entirely ruled out for comparative 
purposes, as dependents were not classified according to the 

^ The position and treatment of Indian women are in many ways full of 
anachronisms at present. The admission of women as medical students in the 
same institutions and on the same terms as men (a privilege still denied women in 
nearly all medical institutions in London), the grant of the franchise to women in 
most provinces, and the deference paid to educated women in general, may be 
quoted as instances of their remarkably high (and anachronistic) position in par- 
^cular instances. It is interesting to note that in 1925 Sarudim Naidu, the poetess, 
-Was elected President of the Indian National Congress, and that the Begum of 
Bhopal was chosen to be Chancellor of the University of Aligarh. Women have 
been granted the suffrage for the Central Legislature, and for the Provincial 
Legislatures in Bengal, Bombay, Burma, Madras, the United Provinces, Assam, 
and the Punjab, In 1926 they were made eligible for membership of the Imperial 
Legislative Assembly, and they are eligible to sit on the Provincial Councils in 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, and the” Central Provinces. Women possess the 
franchise in the Indian (Native) States of Travancore (since 1920), Jhalawar, 
Cochin, and Rajkot, and are eligible forelection to the Assemblies in Cochin and 
Rajkot. 'Y.lTfdia To-day (Bulletin of the Indian Information Centre, 14 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N. W . 1 ), May 1928, p. 3. 

■ ^ F. chap. iv. ^ • 3 r. Table VI, p. 522. 

* F. B. G. Sapre, Essentials of Iml Ian Economics, p. 111. 
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source of their maintenance, whereas in 1891 the distinction between 
earners and dependents was omitted in the tabulated results. 

According to the census the percentage of the total population 
supported by agricultural and pastoral pursuits was 61*06 in 
1891, 60*50'm 1901, 72-2 in 1911, 72*98 in 1921 and 67*0 in 1931, 
but a close analysis shows that the conclusion that there has been 
any substantial change in dependence upon such pursuits would be 
unwarranted. 

Let us first consider the figures for 1891 and 1901. The 
numbers engaged in non-agricultural pursuits in 1891 were 
greatly exaggerated in two main ways. In the first place, all who 
carried on dual occupations were classed under the non-agricultural 
heading. In 1901 such individuals were classified according to 
their principal means of support, and many were therefore trans- 
ferred from the non-agricultural to the agricultural heading. In 
the second place a number of “ coolies ” or general labourers were 
entered as non-agriculturists in 1891, although, in fact, they were 
engaged upon agricultural work such as digging. In 1901 these 
alsjo were transferred to the agricultural heading. When allowance 
is made for these two facts it appears that there was little or no 
change in the percentage dependent upon agiiculture at the two 
dates.^ 

The figures for 1901 cannot be compared with those of sub- 
sequent censuses, because in 1911 the whole basis of classification 
was changed. The detailed headings (copied from the English 
census) hitherto utilized proved unsuitable to Indian conditions. 
In 1911 the returns for those pursuing dual occupations were 
made much more accurate and complete ; entries were made 
more definite ^ ; and a number of actual mistakes in classification 
which had admittedly been made in 1901 were eliminated.^ 

It is, therefore, generally agreed that the figures prior to 1911 
were far from reliable, and that the new and simpler classification 
adopted in 1911 (and adhered to in 1921), together with the 
improved methods of carrying out the census, have made it possible 


^ V. Oenms Report, 1901, vol. i, pp. 206-208. 

® For instance, prior to 1911 “ makers ” and “ sellers ” of articles were not 
clearly distinguished. Many people both make and sell their own goods in India, 
and the rule was adopted in 1911 that such persons should be classified under the 
industrial, not the commercial, heading. Similarly in and since 1911 anyone who 
both extracts and refines is shown under the heading “ mining ” (i.e. extraction). 
Tiiis slightly exaggerates industrial and extractive as compared with commercial 
and refining occupations, but eliminates a source of great confusion. 

® It must be remembered that a vast army of enumerators are utilized, many 
of whom have a very limited understanding of what is required. Hence the 
Indian census provides at times more food for merriment than is usually con- 
nected with statistical compilations. Even in 1921 the following were entered as 
occupations ” : “ Drinks his mother’s milk ” ; “ plays m the mud ” ; looking 
for a job,” etc., etc. ; and a club bridge-player out of a job was entered, on account 
of his well-known predilection, as an ” engineer.” 
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for the first time to gauge at aM accurately what is the occupa- 
tional distribution of the population in general, and to what extent 
the population is dependent upon agriculture in particulato^ 

We have already seen that the number registered as dependent 
upon agricultural and pastoral pursuits was 72*2 per cent, in 
1911 and 72*98 per cent, in 1921. This increase is too slight to 
permit any conclusion to be drawn as to whether or not there is 
a permanent tendency towards increased dependence upon 
agriculture. It has been argued that owing to the industrial 
depression in 1921 there was a. temporary exodus from the great 
cities to rural areas. However that may be it is clear that the 
change was small, in fact almost negligible when the large numbers 
involved are taken into consideration. 

On the other hand the apparent decline in the numbers depend- 
ent upon agricultural and pastoral pursuits between 1921 and 1931 
is still more illusory. The apparent decline in those dependent 
upon such pursuits is almost exactly equalled by the very large 
increase in those entered as dependent upon domestic service. 
The apparent transference of some seven million women from 
dependence upon agriculture to domestic service is to be accounted 
for by a change in classification, not of occupation. In 1931 the 
wives and female relatives of agriculturalists were entered as 
engaged not in agriculture, as in 1921, but in domestic service. 
When this is taken into consideration it is clear that the percentage 
of the population engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
hardly changed between 1921 and 1981. 

The changes ‘in occupational distribution between 1911 and 
1921 can best be gauged from the following table which shows the 
increase or decrease under the principal occupational sah-classes.® 


Occupational Sub-Class 

Percentage 
supported, 1921 

Percentage Increase 
or Decrease 
since 1911 

I. Pasture, agrioultiire, and hunting . 

72-98 

+ 1-8 

11. Mines and minerals 

0-17 

"h 2*3 

III. Industry . . . ■ . 

10-49 

- 6-0 

IV. Transport ..... 

1-37 

- 13-8 

V. Trade ..... 

6-73 

+ 2-0 

VI. Public forces .... 

0-69 

- 9-0 

VII. Public administration . 

0-84 

- 0-1 

VIII. Professions and liberal arts . 

1-59 

- 7-1 

IX. Independent incomes 

0-15 I 

- IM 

X. Domestic service . ■ . 

1-44 

- 0-6 

XL Unclassified . ■ . . . 

3-51 

4- 20-1 

XII. Unproductive . . . . 

1-04 

- 5-7 

Percentage increase in total population 

1 

+ '1-2 


'Y,.Vemiis Meport, 19li,"voL i, p. 403. 
V. Census' Meport, 1921, voL i,j>. 241. 


^ F. chap. ix. 
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In 1981 the basis of occupational classification was again 
altered, by a widening of categories and reduction of groups, and 
by a rearrangement as regards subdivision into principal, depend- 
ent and subsidiary occupations. This makes detailed comparison 
with. 1911 and 1921 difficult, but the main groups — as shown in 
Table VI, p. 522 — are unaffected. The chief increase w^'as in 
domestic service,’' accompanied by a decline in “ agricultural 
and pastoral ” pursuits, the reasons for which have already been 
explained. The percentage of workers occupied in domestic 
service thus rose from 1*7 in 1921 to 7-0 in 1981. Transport 
workers increased — as is only natural in view of the improvement 
in communications, especially in roads, and the development of 
motor traffic. The increase in professions, etc., can be accounted 
for by the gradual spread of literacy. 

The percentage dependent upon Public Forces has decreased, 
as has also that on industry, although it may be noted that the 
percentage of those ‘‘ occupied in ” has declined less than that 
‘‘ dependent upon " industry. On the whole, there has been a 
general increase in what may be called “ modernized occupa- 
tions.” 1 

Of the 9*7 per cent, of the population dependent upon 
industry, many are still supported by “ unorganized,” and only 
about 5 per cent, by “ organized ” industries. ^ The proportion 
between workers and dependents has altered somewhat since 1901, 
when there were forty-seven workers to fifty-three dependents, as 
compared with forty-four workers to fifty-six dependents in 1931. 
This slight increase in the number of dependents may be attri- 
buted either to greater prosperity (which would relieve a greater 
number from the necessity of working), a change in the age dis- 
tribution of the population, an increase in unemployment, or a 
mere variation in enumeration. 

These are the actual facts as far as they can be ascertained 
from the census. The causes of certain particular changes — ^for 
instance, the drop in the number employed in the textiles — ^will 
be explained in the appropriate context later. 

Naturally, the tendency towards industrialization (or the 
reverse) varies greatly from province to province. Unfortunately, 
detailed investigations have not yet been carried out on this 


i Census Beport, 1931, vol. i, p. 276 ei seq. 

^ l,e. by industries in which the establishments included twenty or more 
employees. In 1921, 1*9 per cent, of the population was occupied in ‘‘ organized 
industries,” and as there were forty-six workers to fifty-five dependents, presumably 
about 4 per cent, was dependent upon organized industry. 6 per cent, is a very 
rough estimate for 1931, as the latter Census collected less relevant information. 
(F.'Table VI, p. 522.) - 
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basis. Details are forthcoming for Bombay Presidency alone, ^ 
and there — as would be expected from the fact that Bombay was 
more influenced than any other province by the war demand — 
a distinct tendency towards industrialization was revealed between 
1911 and 1921, when the percentage engaged in agriculture fell 
by 14, that of agricultural labourers fell by 37, whilst that of 
factory workers increased by 49. .But betw^een 1921 and 1931 
the percentage engaged in agriculture increased by 7*2, whilst 
those engaged in industry and trade declined by 5 and 19 
respectively ; that is, the industrial depression and political 
troubles caused a reaction. For India as a w^hole the tendency 
was towards an increase in the output of large-scale industries, 
without a corresponding increase in numbers employed. 

One or two other statistical facts with regard to the occupa- 
tional distribution of the population which throw some light on 
economic conditions may also be noted. 

Attention has often been called to the waste of productive 
power due to the small extent to which women partake in produc- 
tion. Only about one-third' of the women are “employed” in 
India, as compared with two-thirds of the men.^^ No doubt custom 
does hinder productiveness to a considerable extent by preventing 
women from taking part in various spheres of production, but there 
is also a great deal of truth in the following remark : “ I suspect, 
however, that a very large part of the apparent want of employ- 
ment of female labour arises from the fact that the classification 
of occupations was drawn up by men and not by women ; many 
women appear as unemployed when they should be classed as 
actual workers engaged in domestic duties, in cooking, grinding 
of gram, drawing water from weUs, taking food to their families 
in the field, preparing and mending clothes, and last, but certainly 
not least, in child-bearing and rearing. In fact the occupational 
tables will have to be completely revised before a fair comparison 
of the extent of male and female occupations caii be drawn.*'® 

Women are entered as engaged in three mam types of occupa- 
tions. 

First, there are a number of occupations which they “ follow 
independently,” such midwifery, tattooing, silkworm rearing, 
domestic service, and flour-grinding. 

Secondly, w^omen often supplement the work of their husbands 
or male relations, for instance, by spinning cotton for their men- 

^ V. Report on Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency, issued by tb© 
Bombay Labour Office. Tlie representative nature, and bence reliability of even 
these figures, has been questioned by competent critics. 

* In England about two-thirds ■ of the men are employed,’’ but less than’ 

■ one-quarter of the women, but this is credited to the relative prosperity and high 
standard of life. 

® i^eporl, 19S1 , vol. i, ,p. 284. 
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folk fco weave, and by selling the fruit, vegetables, milk and fish 
grown or obtained by their men-folk. 

Thirdly, in a certain number of cases men and women are 
both employed, for instance, in agriculture (in some districts),^ 
basket-weaving, work on plantations and in mines, and in 
factory work. 

It is interesting to note that although the extent to which 
women are employed,” in the census meaning of the word, varies 
enormously from district to district, there is no apparent correla- 
tion between the material prosperity of the people and “ the 
extent to which women share in the labour of the men.” ^ 

In the censuses of 1891 and of 1901 an alternative method of 
occupational classification was made, which emphasized the primi- 
tive nature of the occupations of the great mass of the people. 
When agricultural occupations and village industries ® conducted 
according to primitive methods were grouped together, it was found 
that in 1891 they accounted for 84*84 per cent, of the total. In 
addition there were ten other categories 4 partly rural in character, 
and carried on in a primitive or at any rate ‘‘ unorganized ” 
fashion, which, together with the occupations already mentioned, 
accounted for over 90 per cent, of the population. In 1901 it "was 
calculated independently that the so-called “ primitive ” occupa- 
tions supported 90 per cent, of the population;® No such calcula- 
tions have been made since then. Even the increase in the 
percentage of the occupied population employed in ” organized ” 
industries — i.e. from 1*0 per cent. (1*5 millions) in 1901 to 2*8 per 
cent. (3*5 millions) in 1931 — cannot be held to indicate a 
relative increase in industry, as the percentage occupied in agri- 
cultural pupuits had not appreciably altered. Hence the gain in 
the “ organized ” must have been mainly at the expense of the 
“ unorganized ” industries. This conclusion is borne out by the 
depressed condition of the indigenous industries, by the increased 
imports of machinery and millwork/ and by the tendency towards 
the concentration of the urban population in the largest cities.'^ 

1 F. chap, ii, p. 23. * Census Report, 1901, voL i, p. 202. 

® i.e. village cotton workers, goldsmiths, blacJksmiths, brass- and .copper- 
smiths, carpenters, masons, barbers, washermen, fishermen, oil pressers, potters, 
village servants, leather washers, scavengers, village priests, and village mendicants. 
{Census Report, 1891, vol. i, p. 94.) 

« J.e, milk sellers, grain and pulse dealers, shopkeepers, moneylenders, 
grocers, tailors, piece-goods dealers, toddy drawers, cane w'orkcrs, grass and 
firewood sellers. Ail entirely urban workers were excluded. (Census Report, 1891, 
vol. i, p. 94.) 5 Census Report, 1901, vol. i, p. 197. 

The value of machinery and mill work imported rose from Rs. 2,25 lakhs in 
1900-1 to a pre-war average of Rs. 5,61 lakhs. During the post-'war boom, at 
the enhanced prices, it rose to a peak of Rs. 34,25 lakhs in 1921-22, but then 
declined to Rs. 15,93 lakhs in 1927-28. Even allowing for the rise in prices, this 
indicates a large increase in comparison with the beginning of the century, or oven 
with the pre-war period. ? F, p. 43, above. 
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My general conclusions from the above analysis are that we 
do not possess sufficient data from which to generalize with any 
certainty as to changes in the occupational distribution of the 
people except during the period 1911 to 1931. ^Probably there 
lias been little change since 1891 in the proportion of the popula- 
tion dependent upon agriculture, but the proportion engaged in 
“ organized ” industries has increased, particularly in certain 
provinces, at the expense of the “ unorganized industries. This 
tends to weaken the oft-repeated assertion that India is becoming 
increasingly dependent upon agriculture, but on the other hand 
shows that there has so far been no increase in the proportion of 
the population dependent upon industry. The transference from 
the ‘‘ unorganized to the organized ” industries may facilitate 
industrialization in the future, but is associated with many 
problems arising out of the excessive, concentration of population 
in a relatively small number of large commercial and industrial 
centres. 



CHAPTEE IV 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

§ L THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PUBLIC HEALTH ANB ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, p. 66. 

The general connection between health and prosperity — The world- 
wide Public Health movement, and its connection with economic develop- 
f^ent — The urgency of the problem in India-— The preventable nature 
of muny of Indians diseases — The difficiiUies confronting efforts at im- 
provement. 

§ 2. THE 'PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT IN INDIA, p. 72. 

(i) The prevention of communicable and epidemic diseases, 

(ii) The provision of medical aid, 

(iii) Sanitary reform, 

(iv) The spread of a knowledge of hygiene and of the laws of health. 

§ 3. CONCLUSIONS, p. 92. 

The responsibility of the Government — Expenditure upon Public 
Health measures — The need for voluntary effort — Possible reforms. 

§ 1. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Public health and economic conditions act and react on each 
other. A low standard of health, and the prevalence of epidemic 
diseases, accompanied by a high death-rate, necessarily entail 
heavy expenditure upon the birth, rearing, and support of many 
individuals who are eventually cut off by preventable diseases and 
illness before, or soon after, they have attained an age at which 
they can contribute to the income of the community, and on the 
support of the sick, permanently disabled, or prematurely aged. 
The economic loss thereby involved cannot be calculated in figures, 
but is obviously an important factor.^ A poor standard of general 
health is one of the chief causes of low output per head and of 
economic inefficiency. The terrible lowering of general health 
in India owing to the prevalence of endemic dis eases. ~as' 

^ F. Lt.-Col. Dubh, "The Economic Value of the Prevention of Disease” 
{Indian Journal of Economics, January 1924). In this article Lt.«Col. Dunn 
estimates the minimum revenue value per annum of the deaths in the United 
Provinces from smallpox, cholera, and plague alone, and points out how these 
diseases could be practically eliminated. ^ 
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malaria, hook-worm,^ elephantiasis, tuberculosis and kaja-a^r, 
'^7reco^ized^^by^^^jib_SffT£s‘''eScli~^o^^ well be 

imagined. The Indian as to 

recommend the establishment of an industrial health service as 
part of their programme for increasing the efficiency of labour. 

Although it is “ commonly accepted that a community or a 
country can obtain as much health as it is willing to purchase,” ^ 
emphasis is generally laid on the fact that the power to purchase ;/■ 
health is limited by 'the extent of available financial resources. 

It is a mistake to over-emphasize this point. In addition to 
securing beneficial social results “ large sums devoted to the 
purchase of HeaUh are certain to be remunerative financially.” ® 
Even when not directly profitable, such expenditure, if wisely 
directed, inevitably enhances productivity, restricts waste, and 
increases the taxable capacity of the people. This aspect of the 
Public Health movement is frequently ignored, and, indeed, it is 
seldom that expenditure on public health is so much as mentioned 
in connection with economic policy. Actually the conquest of 
India’s preventable diseases would bring far greater economic 
gain than any number of commercial, industrial or financial 
reforms. 

A review of the Public Health movement throughout the world 
reveals the fact that improvements in health have usually been 
closely connected with either an increase in prosperity or with 
specific economic changes. Health victories have been scored ^ 
not only as the result of conscious medical and social efforts, but 
as by-products of particular changes in economic conditions and 
organizations. In modern times the fundamental improvements 
in health and sanitation that have so far been achieved have all 

^ Hook-worm, called in England “ miners’ ankylostomiasis/’existsamongstsome 
80 per cent, of the coolies in the Darjeeling tea plantations, and is almost equally 
prevalent throughout the greater part of the plains of Bengal (j?..Lord Ronaldshay, 
Ifidia : yl Bird's Eye Vieu\ p. 277). In certain districts of Madras over 90 per cent, 
of the population is infected. Yet a cure for hook-worm is known, and in Ceylon 
treatment for the disease has in some areas increased the output of labour by no less 
than 25 per cent. { v. Industrial Commission, Appendix L). Moreover, as the parasite 
causing hook-worm enters the foody through the soles of the feet, the disease can 
be prevented by the wearing of shoes. ( Hook-worm is due to an intestinal parasite, 
and is contracted by walking with bare feet on ground contaminated with the 
faeces of infected persons. The use of .latrines would also, therefore, reduce 
the incidence of the disease.) The Rockefeller Foundation’s “International 
Health Board ” maintains an officer for “ hook-worm control ” in the Madras 
Presidency (v. Befort of the Rockefeller Foundation, 1925). This is the only case 
in which this Foundation carries on permanent work in India, but a request for 
assistance In reducing the death-rate has recently been made by the State of 
Mysore to the Foundation {v. K. Mayo, Mother India, p. 281). In the Cornish 
tin mines the incidence of hook-worm infection was reduced from 94 per cent, to 
6 per cent, between 1904 and 1920 (v, Balfour and Scott, Health Problems of the 
Empire,^. WQ). 

® V.lndttalfi'al Oommimow,. Appendix L, p. 160. 

^ .Ibid, 
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occurred in coiuiection with, or as a result of, those far-reaching 
economic changes usually associated with the term Industrial 
Eevolution/’ The conception and practice of far-reaching public 
health measures presuppose certain social conditions which only 
exist in a relatively wealthy and materially “ advanced ’’ com- 
munity ; le, a knowledge of scientific principles on the part of 
those in authority ; a certain standard of education on the part 
of the masses of the people ; a relatively high degree of control 
over natural forces ; considerable accumulated capital under the 
control of public authorities ; and a reliable and educated body 
of subordinate administrators to carry out the prescribed policy. 

In many cases it was the economic changes which resulted in 
the growth of large industrial and commercial centres (and thus 
temporarily intensified the evil effects of insanitary surroundings) 
that rendered epidemics spectacular, and stimulated attempts at 
introducing improvements directed towards the improvement of 
public health* Thus from the eighteenth century onwards the 
scientific and humanitarian movement, aided by the material 
improvements due to the industrial revolution, practically 
banished “ diseases of poverty ” ^ from countries with a material- 
istically advanced civilization. 

The necessity of relating public health and economic policy 
in India at the present time is particularly urgent, owing to the 
present transitional stage of economic development, which entails 
many anachronisms, including the co-existence of scientific large- 
scale industries and large agglomerations of people living in towns, 
typical of advanced civilizations, with customs and modes of 
life typical of primitive civilizations, and it is also feasible, owing 
to the fact that the requisite scientific knowledge is available. 
What is needed is that existing knowledge should be put into 
practice, and spread amongst the people at large. 

Scientific research has already led to a reclassification of 
diseases and thus to a new outlook with regard to the potentialities 
of the movement. Many diseases formerly considered to be typical 
of particular climates are now known to be diseases of a primitive 
stage of civilization, ie. “ diseases of poverty.” 

Colonel Glen Liston has clearly shown that plague, malaria, 
Ifeprosy, relapsing fever, cholera, dysentery, typhus, trench and 
/iyphoid fever are all diseases appertaining to a low nmgQ of civiiiza- 
j tion, and are not inherently more “ at home ” in tropical than in 
j temperate climates.^ 

^ In' India, to-day the greater part of the high death-rate can 
be attributed to precisely those adverse factors that in the West 

^ F. p. 69, below. 

■ * “Tb© Plague,” Millroy Lecture, 1924 (reprinted from the British Medical 

Journal), ^ 
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have been fundamentally modified by the measures indicated 
above. The same epidemic and other communicable diseases 
prevail that used to prevail in the West ; the high city death-rate 
is comparable with that of England in the eighteenth century ; 
and the high rates of infant mortality and of women at child-birth 
are also equalled by those which prevailed in the West up till the 
nineteenth century. 

For instance, 20 * 5 out of a total death-rate of 26 • 7 per thousand 
of the population, in 1926, were accounted for by cholera, small- 
pox, plague, “ fevers,*' dysentery and diarrhoea — ^nearly all of 
which may be considered to fall under the heading of “ diseases 
of poverty,” and most of which may be considered to be pre- 
ventable.^ Better sanitation (including the provision of a pure 
water-supply, the prevention of the contamination of food,^ 
efficient drainage and sewage systems, and better housing) 
together with the provision of sufficient proper medical advice 
and institutional treatment, would undoubtedly reduce drastically 
the excessive death-rates in the cities and the deaths from tuber- 
culosis and respiratory diseases,® whilst the high infant mortality 
and death-rate of women at child-birth could be substantially 
reduced by education in personal hygiene and the laws of health. 
In other words it appears clear that a large proportion of the deaths 
(and ill-health) due to disease in India could be prevented by 
the introduction of means already successfully adopted in most 
Western countries.*^ 

It must be admitted that in many ways the problem is more 
difficult in India than in the West, owing to the lack of education 
and extreme poverty of the people, and to the existence of customs 
and prejudices (based on religion) antagonist to the adoption 
of Western medical and sanitary measures. The existence of 
indigenous medical systems and of indigenous medical practi- 
tioners ® militates against the adoption of Western methods, and 
the problem of improving the health of women and of children is 
complicated by the strength of the customs which make women 

^ F. Table T, p. 520, 

® Typhoid, dysentery and diarrhoea, for instance, are chiefly conveyed by 
contaminated food and drink. 

® The ravages of tuberculosis and respiratory diseases are greatly accentuated 
by bad housing, lack of ventilation and sunlight, and the prevailing low physical 
stamina of the population. 

^ The part played by lack of sexual restraint, and the consequent prevalence 
of venereal diseases, in lowering the health of the population is undoubtedly great. 

It is difficult to ascertain the incidence and results of venereal diseases in India, 
and still more difficult to reduce their prevalence, although tentative steps have 
recently been taken with this object in view. ( F. p. 91, below.) 

' ® The “ Aymyedio ” (Hindu) and “Unani” (Muhammadan) and allied ■ 
systems of medicine all closely resemble those of. Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Hindu practitioners are called “ Vaids ’’and Muhammadan practitioners Hakims.” 
For an interesting article on indigenous medicine v. Times Mdumtignal Snppkment^ 
October 3, 1926. 

' ''F ' '■ 
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backward . in seeking medical attention from male doctors, even 
whore such attention is available.^ Certain social institutions, 
such as the Hindu marriage system^ and the purdah system 
(which prevails in many Hindu as well as Muhammadan house- 
holds), also militate strongly against good health. For iDstance^ 
there is an obvious connection between the prevalence' of rickets/ 
tuberculosis,^ and osteomalacia,® and the purdah system. The 
latter means that many girls from ten or eleven years onwards 
are shut up in a certain part of the house and are thus deprived 
of light, air, and exercise. Osteomalacia is caused primarily by 
want of light. ‘‘The arms, legs, and pelves of the sufferers soften 
and become deformed, and many Indian women are thus crippled 
owing to insufficient sunlight.^ 

It is often assumed that the climate of India itself has dele- 
terious effects on health. These effects have been carefully 
summarized by Lt.-CoL Gordon Tucker in the “ Indian Year 
Book ” (1920). His conclusions have, however, been criticized 
in some detail by * J. W. Gregory/ on the score that he has 
debited' to the climate -results which are really due to social and 
other remediable factors. 'The general insanitary conditions of 
life are sufficient to account for the greater part of the high death-_ 
rate of th^ indigenous population' without , dragging in climate at 
all. As regards Europeans, recent physiological research on 

^ The Calcutta women worker’s will not attend the dispensaries provided by 
the jute mill-o%vners, and in both Calcutta and Bombay advice is seldom sought 
for gynaecological complaints, midwifery cases, and for babies in. the diseases of 
infancy (v. Bulletin of Indian Industries and Lahmr^ Ho. 31, “ Women’s Labour 
in Bengal Industries,” by Dr. F, Curjei, 1923, p. 18, and Bombay Labour Gazette^ 
September 1 922, ‘ ‘ Report of the Lady Doctor on Maternity Benefits ” ) . W ithin the 
city of Calcutta medical facilities are available for both sexes, and women workers 
are entitled to free attendance by the muiaicipal midwives, but Dr. Curjel only 
discovered one instance in which advantage, had been taken of this 'right. She 
concluded that most of the workers were ignorant that such medical facilities 
existed, and that “under present conditions women workers are practically shut 
.off from medical benefit ” (op. cit,^ p. 20). Women at child-birth are usually left 
to the tender mercies of elderly relatives and untrained -dais (v. Appendix A, 
p. 489). ■ 

® V. p. 50, above, and Appendix C, “‘Mother India,” p. 4951 

® F. the Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Yoh xv, 1921-22, '“ The Aetiology of 
Rickets,” by H. S. Hutchison. 

^ The incidence of tuberculosis amongst women is almost double that amongst 
men in India (Balfour and Scott, Health Problems of the Empire, p. 275). 

s Osteomalacia is a disease akin to rickets, which affects the bones of women 
living in seclusion and deprived of light. “ Tuberculosis carries off in Calcutta six 
girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty for every boy, all due to this shutting 
up of the girls ” (Times, March, 7,. 1927, “ Want of Sunlight in India ”). 

® V. March 1, 1927 , “ Want of Sunlight in India.” Dr. .Vaughan con-' 

tlnues : “ These women in acute cases (there are many in Bombay) can only, crawl 
painfully along the floor, their knees drawn up to their' shoulders. Child-bearing 
is dangerous, .if not impossible. This disease • is caused , partly by insufficient diet, 
because Indian custom limits the diet of expectant mothers, but it never' occurs 
in women living m natural conditions, and is caused by want of light, which Is' 
necessary for .the proper formation of bone.” ,, ■ ' 

^ The Menace of Colour, chap, viii,' “ Can the. White Man colonize' the Tropies ? ”, 
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acclimatization tends to show that some of the reactions noted 
by Lt.-Col. Gordon Tucker as evidence of the evil effects of a 
tropical climate, are compensatory reactions fitting the white 
man to his new surroundings. instance, it has been asserted 
on medical authority ^ that ‘‘ dry heat affords no explanation of 
the heavy death-roll of the tropics ” and that there is “no reason 
why coloured men should withstand higher wet-bulb temperature 
than white men.’^ ^ Mr. Gregory quotes the vital statistics of the 
Lawrence Institute ^ in confirmation of his view that under good 
conditions the death-rate of Europeans need be no greater in 
India than in Europe. “ The work of Sir Joseph Fayrer at the 
Lawrence Institute,” he says, “ shows that when the children of 
even the poorer classes of Europeans in India are well managed, 
their death-rate may be as low as in the British Isles.” ^ This 
instance, however, hardly appears to be good evidence, as Mount 
Abu is a hill station with an exceptionally good climate, and the 
children remain at the school for nine months in the year, only 
retuniing to their own homes for a three months’ holiday during 
the “ cold weather.” 

A more convincing argument is his reference to the changes 
that have occurred in the past with regard to the supposed 
“ healthiness ” or “ unhealthiness ” of certain districts. At one 
period Algeria brought almost certain death to armies stationed 
there. It is mw considered a health resort. Lagos used to- be 
called the “ White Man’s Grave,” but to-day has a moderate 
death-rate. Calcutta is now, for Europeans, one of the healthiest 
cities in India, but “ in the early part of last century residence 
there for six months was said to be more dangerous than two 
Waterloo campaigns.” ^ Mr. Gregory’s thesis is supported by 
Lt.-CoL Dunn,® who asserts that “ if the laws of health were 
regarded in India to the same extent as in England, and the same 
proportion of money was spent on public health, the death-rate 
in India wmuld be no larger than in England.” In support of 
this contention, he points to the low death-rate (of only 6-55 per 
thousand) amongst the Christians in the Ujiited Provinces, which 
he attributes chiefly to their customs and mode of and to the 
death of only 10 per thousand in the Indian Army, which he com- 
pares with the death-rate of males between twenty and forty years 

^ J. W. Gregory, op. ciL, p. 178 (quotation from the Lancet^ June 30, July 14, 
and August 4, 1923). 

2 J. W. Gregory, op. cit.j pp. 179 and 182. 

® A school for the children of European soldiers at Mt. Abu, Rajputana. 

J. W, Gregory, op. cH., p. 197. 

^ Ibid., p. 201. 

^ hidian Journal of Economics, January 1924, “The Economic Value of 
the Prevention of Disease.” 

^ It should he noted that a large proportion of the Christians are Indians of 
the same race as communities with a high death-rate. 
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of age amongst the general population (21-5 per thousand). It 
is probable that in the past the European has suffered mainly 
because he has not fully adapted his mode of life to tropical or 
Eastern conditions, and because he has been obliged to live in 
close contact with an “ insanitary race.” ^ 

It can, therefore, be concluded that, although special difficul- 
ties are present in India, measures similar to those already adopted 
in other countries would undoubtedly radically reduce India’s 
death and sickness rates, and would result in the economic and 
financial improvements already indicated. Whether or not this 
would mean a permanent economic gain to the country (leaving 
aside, for the moment, the non-economic benefits) depends on 
whether the improvements in health .were accompanied by a 
simultaneous limitation of the birth-rate, or, if not, on whether 
or not an increased population could find profitable employment.^ 
That the present situation is economically as well as morally 
disastrous is undeniable, and the task of improving public health 
must not be deferred only because it may bring otW problems 
to the surface. The measures that have so far been adopted to 
improve public health will now be described. 


§ 2. THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

The Public Health movement in India may be considered under 
four main headings : (i) The prevention of communicable and 
epidemic diseases ; (ii) The provision of medical aid ; (iii) Sanitary 
reform ; (iv) The spread of a knowledge of hygiene and of the laws 
of health. 

(i) The prevention of communicable and epidemic diseases 

Plague is the epidemic disease which has, in India, attracted 
more attention than any other, probably because of its spectacular 
reintroduction into the country at the. end of the nineteenth 
century. Eeferences m the early sacred Hindu books show that 
the association of plague with rats was understood at a very early 
date, as men were warned to quit their houses “ whenever a rat 
falls from the roofs, jumps about on the floor in a drunken fashion 
and dies.” ® Apparently the disease died out from India early in 
the nineteenth century, but was reintroduced from China by a ship 

^ There are certain diseases, suph as colitis and sprue, the causes of which are 
still obscure, and which therefore may, or may not, be directly related to climatic 
factors. 

® F. p. 40, above. Annual births in British India average about 8*2 millions. 
A death-rate reduced to 20 per thousand would add some 1*8 million per annum 
to the population, apart from the eventual effects of their reproduction. 

® F, Miliroy Lecture, cited above. 
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which entered Bombay in 1896.^ It spread like wild-fire ; the city 
was deserted, and before the end of the year the plague had been 
disseminated all over the Presidency. By the end of the century 
deaths from plague were reported from almost all the provinces . 
of India, and the disease also spread to many other parts of the 
world. In British India no less than 15*2 million deaths from 
plague occurred between 1896 and 1921, and 18*4 million in the 
Indian (Native) States ; i.e. 33*6 million deaths in the ivhole of 
India in twenty-five years.^ Now, although the reintroduction 
of plague into India may be considered purely adventitious, its 
rapid spread and the difficulty of eradicating it can be traced to 
the conditions of life of the poorer classes. The connection with 
poverty is clearly shown by the fact that in any infected area the 
poor are seldom spared, while the rich are hardly ever attacked.® 

Plague is an acute infection of the blood by a bacillus which is 
usually introduced by the rat-flea.*^ As a rule the rat-fiea prefers 
the rat to any other host, but wffien it infects the rat with plague 
and the latter dies, the flea will not remain on the dead rat, but 
escapes to the nearest living organism.® The danger of infection 
is thus directly related to the extent to which rats are brought 
into clos e propinquity with human beings, and this depends to 
a large extentuporTEEe pevaHing^ of constructing houses, 

which in India to-day closely resemble those of Europe in the 
Middle Ages.^ Eats are naturally particularly numerous in the 
neighbourhood of grain shops or stables, which exist in almost 
every Indian street. Even in the European quarters of cities such 
as Bombay rats abound where the old-fashioned carriage has not 
been entirely ousted by the motor-car, but the European bed and 
mosquito-net prevent close contact between rat and man. 

The measures adopted to cope with the epidemic of 1896 were 
too drastic, and defeated their own ends. Patients were removed 
to hospital, and the segregation of the infected, evacuation of 
infected households, disinfection of premises, enclosure of infected 
areas and medical inspection of travellers, together with a 

^ Bad epidemics occurred in Canton and Hong-Kong in 1894, 1895, and 1896. 
The disease is usually spread by rats, but it can also be conveyed direct from man 
to man, and it is thought that it can be conveyed by infected merchandise. A 
good account of the spread of the disease in India is given in the Decennial Moral 
and Makrial Progress of India for 1901-2. It was said that no case of plague had 
been known for sixty years in India, when the outbreak began in 1896 {Moral 
and Material Progress of lndia^ 1901-2, p. 112). 

^ Census of India, 1921, p. 350. 

® F. Millroy Lecture, cited above. 

. ♦ Other rodents than rats are also a source of infection. 

® The flea bites the man and leaves a poisonous substance around the bite. 
The man, scratching the bite, scratches the poison into his skin and the deed is 
done (K. Mayo, Mother India, p. 333). 

® An' Indian custom very favourable to the spread of plague is that of : sleeping, 
on the floor. 
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campaign against rats in the infected quarters, caused a regular 
panic and great opposition to these preventive measures. The 
“ contacts ” adopted every method of escaping detection and of 
getting away from the infected areas, with the result that the disease 
was spread by those who fled from the afflicted areas throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. A special Plague Commission 
was appointed to deal with the problem, which issued its report 
in 1898. The Commissioners not only made recommendations 
directed specifically towards the prevention of plague, but also 
included suggestions as to the general improvement of town areas 
and sanitation, as it was agreed that the ignorance of the people 
of elementary hygiene and domestic sanitation lay at the root of 
the whole trouble. They recommended that disinfection, inocula- 
tion, isolation, and evacuation should be carried out in towns, but 
that compulsion, or the appearance of compulsion, should as far 
as possible be avoided, and that the compulsory inspection of 
travellers should be dropped. In rural districts similar measures 
were to be adopted, except that the isolation of contacts was not 
considered necessary.^ 

These measures have since been adopted throughout India, 
with slight provincial variations, and much useful research work 
has alsQ been accomplished on the subject,® including the discovery 
of the exact part played by rats and the rat-flea in the conveyance 
of infection, and the discovery of and provision for inoculation 
against plague. It has been asserted that plague “ yields instantly 
to organization and hard work, and success is absolutely certain 
if proper arrangements are made.” ® If the known measures 
were adequately enforced, India could probably be cleared of 
plague within a few years. 

More progress has been made with regard to the prevention of 
smallpox. In the past nearly everyone contracted it, usually in 
childhood.^ ’ Widespread epidemics are now comparatively rare, 
the actual attacks have become milder in form and less blindness 
is caused thereby.® Vaccination is carried out free of charge 
in British India through the agency of a special branch of the 
Sanitary Department in each province. As a rule it is voluntary, 
but in certain municipalities and villages it has been made com- 
pulsory,' and' the prejudice-against it is certainly decreasing. The 
cost of vaccination works out at 6 annas 4 pies per ■ successful' 

^ For a summary of the recommendations of the Plague Commission see the 
Moral and Material Progress of India, i90i~2, p. il2. 

2 A special Plague Research Commission obtained most of the required in- 
formation between 1904 and 1907. 

® F. Village Uplift in India, X, 

^ In England until the end of the eighteenth eentury: smallpox was equally 
'. prevalent,, and was considered to be a children’s disease, ' , 

^ V. C. h. Dunn, Indian Journal of Economics 
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case.^ The annual average death-rate from smallpox decreased 
from 0*45 per thousand of the population in the quinquennium 
ending 1900 to 0«24 in the quinquennium ending 1925. 

Cholera is spread mainly by contaminated water and food- 
stuffs, largely through the agency of ffies, but is also conveyed by 
convalescents who are discharged too early and by human 
carriers who have not actually contracted the disease. It is, 
therefore, particularly closely associated with general sanitary 
conditions. Better famine administration has done more than 
anything so far to decrease its ravages, but although the number 
affected at each outbreak has decreased, the number of out- 
breaks remains as high as ever. It has been estimated that quite 
three-quarters of the deaths from cholera could be prevented.^ 

We now come to the large class of diseases included under the 
heading of “ fevers.” Malaria probably accounts for from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of the deaths from “ fever,” the remainder being 
due principally to dysentery, -pneumonia, and phthisis.® The 
actual number of deaths fundamentally due to malaria cannot be 
accurately estimated, as often, where malaria, is the predisposing 
cause, some other malady supervenes and is registered as the 
“ cause ” of death.^ In any case, deaths represent only a very 
small proportion of the suffering and loss due to the disease which, 
nonnaliy, is not a fatal one, but which undermmes permanently 
the health and 'efficiency of countless numbers in India. Sir 
Eonald Boss’s discovery in 1897 that malaria was communicated 
to man by the bite of the female of the anopheles mosquito opened 
a new chapter in preventive medicine. Previous to that discover}^ 
the administration of quinine was the only method of combating 
the disease.^ After Sir Ronald Boss’s discovery, preventive 
methods began to be adopted in India (as well as in many other 
countries) directed towards both the extermination of mosquitoes 
and the prevention of bites from mosquitoes, but so far the results 
have been less satisfactory in India than elsewhere. What can 
be done in a more limited area and under more favourable condi- 
tions has been shown by Sir Malcolm Watson' in the Malay States, 
where in certain areas malaria has been practically exterminated, 
and where it has been calculated that 100,000 lives have thereby 

^ Annual Report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
Jndia^ 1@2S, vol. i, p. 146. 

Lt.-Col. Diiim proved this by practical experiments in particular areas ; 
op* cit 

® V. Census Report^ 1921, p. 12, and the Imperial MaLaria Conference, 1909, 
p. 7. A strange assortment of causes used to be entered under the heading 
‘‘ fevers,” including melancholia, senility, and drowning ! (Y . Moral and Material 
Progress of India, 

Xhe aimuai average number of deaths due directly to malaria in India was 
estimated in 1909 (at the Imperial Malaria Conference) to be 1 • 1 million. 

® The .Government introduced the cultivation of cinchona into India in 1860, 
and, did what it could to lower the cost of quinine, .. 
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been saved within the last decade.^ Owing to the great difficulty 
and expense of attempting to exterminate the mosquito throughout 
the whole country, it has been possible to adopt preventive measures 
in restricted areas only, and it has been recognized that “ educa- 
tion of the people ” is one of the most important, practicable, 
anti-maiarial measures.® Sir Eonald Boss has attributed the 
relative lack of success in India to “ the facts that the planting 
community is not nearly so large, and that there is much more 
popular, and therefore less instructed, control of the administration 
than in British Malaya.” ® 

The anti-malarial measures that have been adopted in par- 
ticular areas include improved drainage, the closing or covering 
of wells in towns, the spreading of a thin sheet of petroleum on 
the surface of stagnant water at the breeding period,^ and the 
introduction into stagnant water of certain types of fish that 
feed upon mosquito larvae. Difficulties in carrying out 
these measures have been encountered both on account of 
the numbers of pools, etc., formed during the monsoon, and on 
account of the peculiar importance attached by high-caste 
Hindus to the use of well and tank water for drinking purposes, 
which causes them to present great opposition to interference 
with this source of water-supply, even when plenty of tap-water 
is available.^ Hence reliance has still to be placed to a great 
extent on the use of quinine both as a preventive and as a cure. 
Quinine is supplied at a low cost by Government in conveniently 
small packages through postmasters,® private vendors, itinerant 
dispensaries, and, when an epidemic occurs, is distributed free. 
Steps are taken to educate the people with regard to the avoidance 
of malaria and the use of quinine by means of travelling lecturers 
and special instruction in schools. It should be noted, however, 
that the present world-production of quinine would not suffice to 
permit one-tenth of the total population of India to use quinine 

1 V. Malana in the Malay, by.Sir Malcolm Watson (1910), and tb© Proceediftgs 
of the Boyal Society of Arts, 1927. See also Times, June 16, 1927. In West 
Africa, owing to sanitary measures in general, and anti-malarial measures in 
particular, the death and invaliding rates of non-native officials were reduced from 
20*6 per thousand to 12*8 per thousand, and from 65* 1 per thousand to less than 
21* 7 per thousand respectively, between the years 1903 and 1924. (F. Onnsby- 
Gore, Report on West Africa, 1926.) 

® V. Proceedings of the Second Imperial Malaria Conference, November 16, 
1911, p. 97, Malaria “ is still the outstanding cause of admission to hospital and 
it cannot yet be said that any real mestsure of control has been obtained {Indian . 
Year Book, 1927, p. 620). 

® Times, June 10, 1927. 

* This method was utilized with great success in l^anama, but when tried in 
India for tanks it did more hann than good, as it killed the larvioidal fish. 

* The high-caste Hindu objects on relimous grounds to drmkmg water from 
pipes, y. July 9, 1929, “Bombay Anti-Malaria Campaign.” 

® In rural areas quinine is taken round and sold by the itiner^lnt postman. 
Tengrains cost 1 pice. ' 
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as a preventive of malaria. The world-supply would suffice for 
some thirty millions only, and the total output of all ffidian 
quinine factories would only suffice to treat some three millions.^ 

Mention must just be made of the high mortality from influenza 
(which is registered under the heading of “ fevers ”) in post-war 
years. It is interesting to note that in some areas urban, and in 
others rural, districts suffered most from the scomge. It seems 
that the rural districts score as regards overcrowding, sanitation, 
and ventilation, whilst the urban districts provide better medical 
assistance and organized effort for combating the disease. The 
deaths in proportion to the total number of cases of influenza 
were extremely numerous — an indication of the poor physical 
stamina of the people. 

Finally, a few words may be said about the prevention of 
leprosy, which, although not a prolific cause of death (in com- 
parison with the diseases already discussed), is regarded with 
peculiar horror by most people. 

This disease was one of the first to be deliberately attacked in 
Europe, and, owing to the fact that prolonged contact is necessary 
to produce contagion, a policy of segregation of the sufferers 
sufficed to check its incidence. Eventually it was practically 
eliminated from Europe, in spite of the fact that the actual cause 
of the disease has, even yet, not been discovered. 

The Indian Mission to Lepers was founded in 1874, and 
established a number of asylums in co-operation with various 
Missionary Societies. In 1898 an Act was passed giving power 
to the Government to provide and maintain institutions for lepers. 
Since 1920 power has been given to Provincial Governments to 
deal compulsorily, if they wish to, with pauper and begging lepers 
who do not conform to certain rules, but so far compulsory 
segregation has only been carried out in a few districts where the 
existence of suitable institutions makes it comparatively easy to 
enforce. At present there are some 103,000 known cases of 
leprosy in India, of which only about three-quarters are treated 
in institutions.^ It has been calculated that there are about 
40,000 pauper and begging lepers still at large, who naturally 
constitute a sOrious menace to the people among whom they are 
alowed to live. In addition to these known cases, there are a 
large number of early cases, not yet receiving any special attention, 
which, it has been estimated, would probably bring the total up 
to between 500,000 and 1,000,000. ‘VMany of the lepers live at 
home, sharing the house with healthy relatives ; eating from the 

V. Proceedings of the First Imperial Madaria Conferefm, Jam la now the 
source of the bulk of the world’s supply of quinine. 

® There; are some seventy-three leper . asylums in India with an average of 
KM) inmates. : ' 
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common food-dish, sleeping in the same bed with wife or child, 
using the village water-supply, rubbing shoulders with neighbours 
in daily intercourse.’’ ^ A new campaign against leprosy 
was inaugurated in 1925 by Lord Beading, when the Indian 
Auxiliary of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
was founded. Since then a new cure for leprosy has been 
announced, which, it is asserted, would enable the disease to be 
stamped out in ten years.^ The chief difficulty in the -past has 
been to get hold of early cases, but this difficulty has recently 
been lessened by recognition of the fact that home isolation ” 
suffices during the early stages of the disease. '' If it were known 
that sufferers in the early stages coming forward for treatment 
would be allowed to live at home, but under supervision of medical 
authorities, the motives for concealment would disappear, or at 
least be relatively small, and the propagation of the disease 
amongst the relations and friends of sufferers would be cut short 
at its source.” ® Even if the new cure should not prove efficacious 
in ail cases, the extension, co-ordination, and thorough enforce- 
ment of existing measures would undoubtedly practically eliminate 
the disease within a comparatively short time.' Advanced cases 
should be treated in institutions, but early cases could be treated 
at home if out-patient “ skin-clinics ” were established in towns, 
and if the services of 'trained lecturers and advisers were utilized 
throughout the country. Research work and training in the 
treatment of leprosy are already conducted at -the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, and it is proposed that similar work shall be 
carried on at the more important institutions for lepers, and that 
the number of out-patient clinics and travelling lecturers shall 
be greatly increased. 

From what has already been said, it is clear that considerable 
bacteriological and other research work has been carried out in 
India in connection with' a number of communicable diseases. 
Sir Ronald' Ross’s own great discovery was actually made in India. 
Research is carried out under the control of the Public Health 
Departments, and valuable results have been achieved in a number 
of instances besides those mentioned, 

(11) The provision of medical aM 

The introduction of Western medical knowledge and practice 
into India has been complicated not only by the opposition 
to, and prejudice against, Western medicine and methods of 

^ F. Oldrieve, p, 26. 

® The oil extracted from th© dried fruit of the hydnocarpus tree is said to be a 
speciSc for leprosy (v. Daily Telegraphy February 20, 1928). ■ 

^ .TimeSy December 1924, Empire Leprosy Campaiga.**, „ V. Indians Lepers, 
by F. OldrleY©, 1924. ; 
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treatment that have already been noted, ^ but also by the difficulty 
of dealing with the enormous population, and of training the 
requisite number of Indians for the -medical profession. 

Many Indians fear to enter a hospital, owing to the reputed 
high death-rate therein. In the past there has, in fact , been a very 
high death-rate in the hospitals, as the majority of the patients 
admitted were either incurable, or suffering from serious diseases 
at an advanced stage of development.^ 

In spite of these diflSculties the number of European and 
European-trained doctors — in private practice and in public 
employ — and of hospitals and dispensaries (aided and unaided) 
increased rapidly during the nineteenth century and up till 
1914. 

During the war the medical services in India were drastically 
depleted in favour of the theatres of war, and in 1917 there were 
only 2,991 hospitals and dispensaries at work, as compared with 
over 4,100 before the war, but by 1931 the number had risen to 
6,631. In addition there are eleven medical colleges, twenty-seven 
medical schools, and a number of research institutions. In 1932 
there were some 11,000 medical students under training in India, 
388 of whom were women. In addition a number of Indian men 
students and a few Indian women students are noriiialiy training 
in various British hospitals. It is obvious that the provision 
made is extremely inadequate for a population of 271 millions 
{i.e. in British India). 

The State Medical Service in India is the Indian Medical 
Service, which dates in reality, though not in name, from 1764.’^ 
The service was recruited in England by competitive examination, 
to which Indians have been admitted since 1858.® In addition. 
Government has maintained a number of both civil and military 
assistant surgeons and hospital assistants, and there are, of course, 
a number of private practitioners, the great majority of whom are 
Indians. Originally the primary duty of the members of tKe 
I.M.S. was to attend to the health of the Indian troops and of the 
British officers and their families, but a number of varied functions 
have since been added, including the care of the health of Civil 
Servants and their families, administration of the civil hospitals, 

^ V. p. 69, above. 

2 That this leaf is due to the high mortality in the hospitals, the fear of strange 
surroundings, and the dislike of hospital regime, rather than, or at any rate in 
addition to, any deep-rooted prejudice against Western medicine and methods, is 
borne out by the fact that Indian servants evince no objection, but indeed great 
eagerness, to drink the “ memsahib’s medicine,” but refuse emphatically to go to 
the hospital. 

^ It is interesting to note that in India women study side by side with men in 
the medical colleges and hospitals, although in London this is usually not permitted. 

' " , ® Indian . Y ear Bookf 1914, p. 262. 

^ Eighty-nine Indians joined the service between 1855 and 1910 {ibid.}. 
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suporvision of the dispensaries (both Government and private) ^ 
and control of sanitation in most rural and many urban districts. 
They also attend to the health of prisoners, carry on research work 
in the research laboratories, and act as professors at the medical 
schools. At the head of the I.M.S, is the Director-General of 
Medical Services, an official of the Central Government, who 
advises the Government on all medical matters. 

The Lee Committee proposed a complete reorganization of 
the medical services, on the ground that it was unnecessary to 
have both the Indian Medical Service and the Eoyal Army Medical 
Corps.^ The Government did not accept these proposals, but in 
1928 sanctioned a revised scheme, whereby the suggested unifica- 
tion of the medical services was abandoned, but provincial civil 
medical services are to be constituted, and the I.M.S. is to be 
retained primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army, provide 
a war reserve of military medical officers, and provide European 
medical attendance for European officials of the Civil Services 
(and their families).^ 

The needs of women and children have (until the recent 
institution of the Women’s Medical Service for India) been 
chiefly met by the various missions that are at work m India,® 
and by the National Association for Supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India, founded by the Countess of Dufferin 
in 1885.^ 

The medical work of the missions is not, of course, confined to 
work amongst women, as a large number of general hospitals 
and dispensaries have also been established.® Medical missionary 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India^ 
Cmd. 2128 of 1924. 

* V. TimeSi May 11, 1928; Moral and Material Progress of India, 1926-27, 
p. 151, and ibid., 1927-28, p. 152. 

® Many missions maintain women’s hospitals staffed by medical women mis- 
sionaries, who have accomplished wonderful work amongst the women of India. 
The scarcity of trained women in proportion to the demand is very great. I have 
known women obtain posts at the head of small hospitals immediately after 
obtaining their medical degrees. 

^ F. p. 88, below, for an account of the recent administrative amalgamation 
of the various funds and associations aiming at the improvement of the health of 
Indian women. 

® The following list of missions which maintain hospitals and dispensaries — 
in several cases as many as half a dozen hospitals and ten or more dispensaries 
each — ^wili give some idea of the medical work of the missions in India. The 
Anglican Church Mission, Church of Scotland Mission, United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission (nineteen hospitals). Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain, 
Canadian Baptist ^Missionary Society, American Baptist Telugu Mission, American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, American Baptist Bengal- Orissa Mission, 
Irish Presbyterian Church of ' Morth American Mission, American Presby- 
terian Mission, Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Mission, Arcot Mission, American Board of Commissioners lor Foreign Missions, 
London Missionary Society (twenty- three hospitals), Poona and Indian 
Village Mission, Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, American Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Evangelical Kational Missionary Society of Sweden, Kanarese 
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work began in earnest after the great famine of 1878, when the 
missions fonnd themselves with large numbers of destitute women 
and children upon theif hands. It was estimated in 1911 that 
there were some 118 men and 217 women European medical 
missionaries. The most important medical work amongst women 
is carried on by the Zenana Bible and Medical Association, 
which is an inter-denominational society working among women 
and girls in a number of stations throughout India, and the 
Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mission at Lahore, which 
supports the Women’s Christian Medical College, with which 
is incorporated the Punjab Medical School for Women.^ 

The National Association for Supplying Medical Aid to 
Women in India — or the “ Countess of Dufferin Fund,” as it 
is usually called — was founded in 1885 with the object of opening 
special women’s hospitals and wards, and of training, and (if 
necessary) bringing out from Europe women doctors, nurses, and 
midwives. Thirteen provincial branches have been established, 
which are assisted from the Central Fund.^ The Women’s 
Medical Service for India, which now plays a leading part in 
providing medical aid for Indian women, was founded and is 
supported ® and administered by the fund. This service now 
consists of forty-four medical women, with a training reserve of 
eight doctors and a junior service of six assistant surgeons, 
the appointments being made partly in England and partly in 
India. 

In addition the Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital and 
Training School for Nurses was founded in 1911 to commemorate 
the visit of Her Majesty to India. The college was opened in 
1916 and the hospital in 1917. 

The training of nurses is carried out by various hospitals, 
provincial nursing associations (such as the Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association and the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association) and Seva Sadans.^ The Victoria Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund, organized in 1902 by Lady Curzon, aims mainly. at 
traiining dais, and the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund has also made 
arrangements for training Indian women to be midwives to he 

Evangelical Mission,, Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Methodist Episco- 
poiitan Clmrcli Mission, Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, and (last but not 
least) the Salvation Army. The Roman Catholic Missions do not .undertake 
medical work {Indian Ymr Book» 1923). 

^ Ibid., p. 574. 

® An endowment fund of 6 lakhs was obtained by public subscription (Indian 
Year Book, 1931, p. 614), In addition, branches (with their own funds) have been 
founded in each province. 

^ The Government of India gives an annual grant of some Rs. 341 lakhs to this 
service, through the Bufferin Fund {ibid., 1935, p, 614). 

^ The Poona Seva Sadan and the Bombay Seva Sadan and other simEar 
societies aim at making Indian women self-reliant and training them for missionary 
work, educational and medical. 
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employed by municipalities to attend the poor. The recent child 
welfare movement has acted as a stimulant.^ 

A fairly recent medical innovation is the establishment of 
travelling dispensaries, which tour the country giving advice and 
providing simple remedies. The idea was initiated in the Punjab 
in 1908, and has subsequently been adopted elsewhere. 

Lunatic asylums were instituted under an Act of 1858 (as 
amended in 1912), and in 1935 ^ there were nineteen in British 
Provinces, but only one in the Indian States. Although the 
proportion of those who are recognized as insane is very low in 
India as compared with most other countries, the asylum accom- 
modation is entirely inadequate and certainly would not suffice 
to house one-tenth of the afflicted.® 

Finally, general medical work is carried on by the Indian Eed 
Cross Society. This Society includes within its objects the care 
of persons suffering from tuberculosis, child welfare, and the giving 
of assistance to all branches of nursing, health, and welfare work 
carried on in India. 

It can undoubtedly be said that the Government has done 
wonderful work in India with regard to the provision of medical 
aid, as have also the missionary societies — perhaps more extensive 
and better work than has ever been accomplished in any country 
by such agencies — ^but that only a small fraction of the population 
has as yet been reached. This fact, and the absence of extensive 
voluntary effort on the part of Indians themselves at providing 
medical aid, is hardly to be wondered at considering the exotic 
character of Western medical science, but it is useless to expect 
Government or missionary effort to provide medical assistance for 
the whole population. In, this sphere education, propaganda, and 
voluntary efforts on the part of the general population, or at least 
of the leaders of the general population, are the prerequisites of 
progress. 

(iii) Sanitary reform 

Sanitary reform, town-planning, and housing schemes have, 
in India, been intimately connected with administrative decentra- 
lization and the modem development of local government. 
Unfortunately, the movement towards decentralization, instead 
of having developed out of the old traditional forms of local 
government in India, ^ started de novo in the last quarter of the 

^ F. p. 88, below. * Jfi4ian Year Book^ 1935. 

® It has been estimated that in India out of ©very 10,000 of the population 
five are insane, as compared with (for instance) forty in the United Kingdom and 
forty-five in New Zealand. The standard of insanity is not, however, the same, 
and this vitiates the comparison. 

* For an account of the sanitary administration of the old village societies 
see J. Matthai, Village GovemmeTit in British iTidlia, chap. xii. Sanitary rules 
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nineteenth century^ and therefore sprang from the centralized 
form of government introduced into India by the English.^ The 
result has been that it has not commanded that support, con- 
fidence, and respect which it might have done, could it have been 
based on traditional indigenous organizations.^ 

Local government under British rule started early in. the 
nineteenth century in the presidency towns, and was extended in 
1850 to other urban districts. The Eeport of the Royal Com- 
mission on the sanitary conditions in the Army issued in 1868 
first attracted public attention to ,the need for sanitary reform, 
and recommended that a sanitary board should be established, in 
©very province, that greater legal powers for the enforcement of 
sanitary measures should be taken, and that in each province 
rules should be drawn up and enforced for the regulation and 
improvement of village sanitation. Lord Mayo introduced a 
scheme of decentralization in 1870, and Lord Ripon's Government 
laid down in 1882 the principles upon which decentralization 
should be based, whilst the Acts of 1888 and 1884 provided for 
the establishment of local and district boards in accordance with 
the recommendations made. Advantage has since then been 
taken of these Acts in most urban areas, but rural areas 
have, as yet, hardly been touched. Each presidency town has 
developed its own particular form of local, government,® 'and 
public health functions have been entrusted to the new local 
authorities.^ 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the skeleton of a 
complete sanitary system existed, but the actual work accom- 
plished by the various sanitarj^ authorities had not proceeded 
far. The Director-General of the Indian Medical Service was 
appointed- Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, 
and sanitary commissioners and deputy sanitary commissioners 
{all C'f w^hom were members of the I.M.S.) vrere appointed 
by (and ivere responsible to) the local (ic. provincial) Govern- 
ments. The latter also appointed advisory “ Sanitary Boards/’ 
consisting of mediced, sanitary, civil and civil engineering officials, 
together with a few public-spirited non-official members, to which 
all proposed sanitary measures were referred before they -were 
put 'into execution.® 

are mentioned in the ancient Hindu literature, such as the Mahabharata, the 
Arthas^astra, and the Code of. Mann. 

• ^ Eo^al Coymnission on Decentralization P.P., Cd. 4360, 1909. 

® Asiatic Review, January 1926, “ Village Panchayats in India.” 

® All account of the development of municipal government in each presidency 
town is given in the Moral and Material Progress of India, 1901-2, p. 93. 

^ Ibid., 1891-92, pp. 374, 375. The system -of local government varies 
from ■ presidency to presidency. (F, G. Anderson, British Admimstration in 
India, p. .65.) ■ “ , ' 

® Mepori of the Indian Plagm Commission, 1898-99, Cd. 810 (1901), chap, vii. 
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In the Presidency towns each of the municipal corporations 
employed a European health officer, who might or might not be 
a member of the I.M.S. In other municipalities, as a rule, no 
special health officer was appointed, but the municipality was 
entitled to the assistance and advice of the civil surgeon of the 
area.^ 

The Eeport of the Plague Commission in 1898 enunciated the 
principles upon which subsequent measures for sanitary reform 
in general, and for the prevention of epidemic diseases in particular, 
have been laid. Under Lord Curzon a scheme of reorganization 
was undertaken, and in 1 91 2 further modifications were introduced.® 
At the same time several research institutes were founded. In 
1910 a new central department had been created — entitled the 
“ Education Department ” — to which control of health and 
sanitation (amongst other functions) was transferred.® 

The growth of interest in sanitary naatters at this time led to 
the holding of three All-India Sanitary Conferences in 1911 
(Bombay), 1912 (Madras), and in January 1914 (Lucknow),* at 
which various sanitary and medical topics were discussed and 
proposals for administrative improvements put forward. A large 
number of provincial conferences have also been held. 

Nevertheless the progress made with provincial schemes of 
urban sanitation was disappointing, whilst in rural districts pro- 
gress was still slower. In Madras Presidency 98-6 per cent, of 
the towns and villages (of which there were some 42,000 in the 
Presidency) had no system of conservancy in 1911,® and in other 
provinces the percentage was at least as high. These disappoint- 
ing results were attributed to lack of funds, the absence of a well- 
organized and trained sanitary staff, inadequate sanitary laws, 
and the failure of the people to co-operate in public health 

1 V. Moral and Material Progress of India^ 1901”2, and Eeport of the Plague 
Commission, chap, vii. In the Bombay Presidency, however, no snch responsi- 
bility devolved upon the civil surgeons, and hence a number of special health 
officers were appointed. 

® Progress of Sanitary Measures in India, Cd, 6538, 1912, p. 243. The offices 
of Sanitary CJommissioner and Director- Gleneral were separated in 1904, but the 
resulting separation between research and sanitary work, on the one hand, and 
clinical practice on the other, was found to be unsatisfactory. Hence in 1912 the 
administration of all matters connected with health, sanitation, and research 
was placed under the Director-General of the Indian Medical Services, whilst a 
separate Sanitary Commissioner was appointed to advise the Government and act as 
Sanitary Staff Officer for the Director-General. 

® The inclusion of health and sanitation under the Education Department was 
not entirely to be deplored, owing to the close connection between the inculcation 
of sanitary habits and general education. 

^ Proceedings of the First All-India Sanitary Gonferenm, ' Cd* 6538, 1911; 
Mepofi of the Second Conference, Gd. 6373, 1912 ; Eeport of the Third Conference, 
Cd. 7542; 1914. „ ^ ^ . 

® Proceedings of the First AU-Indm Sanitary CoJi/erence, 1911, Appendix 9-4, 
':p.T65.. ■■ 
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measures.^ The only improvement that seemed to meet with 
general approbation in the villages was the lighting of the 
streets. 

Public opinion had been roused in some centres and voluntary 
associations began to bo formed with the purpose of working 
for the introduction of sanitary improvements. The Bombay/ 
Sanitary Association was founded in 1903, and similar associa-j 
tions were subsequently established in other provinces. In 1911i' 
the Eesearch Fund Association was founded, including non-* 
officials, laymen, and professional sanitarians amongst its members. 
To this fund Government gave an annual grant of Es. 5 lakhs, 
which was increased to Es. 6*7 lakhs in 1926—27.^ In addition 
to promoting medical researches this Association publishes 
quarterly the “ Indian Journal of Medical Eesearch.'' 

By 1914 the effects of these sanitary developments in combina- 
tion with the enforcement of precautions directed specifically 
towards the prevention of epidemic diseases were just beginning 
to make themselves felt.^ 

The chief effect of the war was to intensify the problem of 
town sanitation, whilst at the same time (after the first few 
prosperous years were over) intensifying financial difficulties. 
Bombay City was particularly affected, owing to the enormous 
increase in population attracted thither by the war demands for 
labour, without a corresponding increase in housing accommoda- 
tion. The result was to accentuate all the previously existing 
evils of the city and to more than counteract the effects of the 
sanitary reforms of the previous decade, in spite of the unremitting 
work of the “ Improvement Trust," a number of independent 
housing schemes, and the inauguration of an ambitious “ Develop- 
ment Scheme " in 1920.'* Improved housing accommodation has 


^ The reason lies in the apathy of the people and the tenacity with which 
they ciing to domestic customs injurious to health. While the inhabitants of 
the plains of India are on the whole distingu’ hed for personal cleanliness, the 
smse of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. Great improvements have been 
eifectoa m many places ; but the village house is still often ill -ventilated and over- 
populated ; the village site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank vegeta- 
tion, and^ poisoned by stagnant pools ; and the village tanks polluted and used 
indiscriminately lor bathing, cooking, and drinking. That the w’ay to improvement 
, education of the people has always been recognized (quoted 

by the Imi&an Year Booh, 1920, p. 441). & 

® The fund finances no less than forty- seven different inquiries (including investi- 
gations into malaria, plague, cholera, heiiumthology, kala-azar, leprosy, nutritional 
mseases, tuberculosis, dysentery, diarrhoea and other intestinal diseases, skin 
«hseases, relapsmg fever, dengue and sand-fly fever, and diabetes). V. Moral and 
Progress of India, 1926-27, p. 149. 

• sanitary organization of British India before the war is well described 

in tm Moral and Material Progress of India, 1911-12. 

ion- Year ^ Book ; Bombay Labour Gazette, October 1924, and September 

( toqwy into Housing Conditions among the Lower Mddle Class in 
UomOay ) ; Engineering Supplement, February 20, 1926, and 
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been provided by a number of different authorities in Calcutta^ 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad and other cities, as well as in 
Bombay, but the schemes have been checked by fintocial strin- 
gency. Bombay' has been said to hold the unenviable record 
of having a higher death-rate than any other city in the world, 
and at the Trade Union Congress in 1925 it was stigmatized 
as “ an easy first in the world for slums.” ^ As a result of the 
reforms, sanitation became, after 1921, a transferred provincial , 
subject. This in itself — partly owing to provincial financial 
“ tightness ” and partly to the agitation against Westernization — 
has tended to retard progress.^ The Central Government retains 
advisory functions under the reforms which it exercises through 
the Public Heah .h CAmmissipuer and the InrpermLEnardmlJ^ 

An Epidemiological Statistical Office has also been instituted,® 
and it has recently been proposed that an Imperial Medical 
Eesearch Institute should be established at Dehra Dun.^ 
The Inchcape Eetrenchment Committee included far-reaching 
proposals for a reduction of expenditure upon public health, 
which have not, however, been adopted.^ These proposals 
entirely ignored -the economic aspect of public health, as they 
would have tended to affect adversely the efficiency of the people 
just. when it is particularly urgent for India to increase their 
efficiency and output per head. 

In spite of all these efforts, neither the rural nor the smaller 
urban areas have improved their health conditions materially, 
whilst although good work has been accomplished in parts of many 
cities and urban centres- it has seldom been extended to the whole 
of such areas, so that the improvement of one district has often 
been accomplished at the expense of the progressive degradation 
of others. In the cities it is still not uncommon in some districts 
for the water-supply to fail (except, perhaps, during one or two 
hours per day) during the hottest months, for sewage to be removed 
by hand, and the houses to be not only grossly overcrowded but 
also totally unsuited to the needs of the inhabitants. Lack of 
ventilation, light, any possibility of privacy, an inadequate water- 

^ Meport of the All-India Trade Union Congress^ p. 28. The deatli-rate in 192S 
was S2 • 7 per thousand. A remarkable decline in the death-rate of Bombay City ^ 
took place in 1925, when it fell to 25*38 per thousand — the lowest figure reached 
for fifty years, except in 1915, “ when the average was untrustworthy owing to the 
general exodus of the population.’* The recent fall has oeen attributed to the, 
stamping out of plague and cholera, the subsidence of influenza, and the generai 
improvement in housing and sanitation. 

^ It is asserted that some municipalities, in their desire to eschew everything 
" Western,” actually threatened to cut.ofl the tap-water supply, and stop other 
sanitary services, in order to return to more " natural ” conditions. ' 

'■ ® Balfour and Scott, Health FrMems of ike Mmpiref pp. 134, 135, 

' * V. Times Educational Supplemmi, June 20, 1029 , " Indian , Medical Re- 
, 'search.”' 

® ffiwea, March 29, 1923.- 
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supply, and hand disposal of sewage prevail in most urban 
working-class quarters.^ 

How can efficient work and a high output be expected from 
people with such a low standard of life, and suffering from all the 
disabilities which must necessarily accompany the high birth and 
terribly high death and infant mortality rates ? Higher wages 
can hardly be expected to yield an immediate increase in output 
when no better accommodation or conveniences can be obtained 
at any price. The problem of housing and general sanitation 
must be dealt with directly, and it will not suffice to trust to the 
indirect results of higher w'ages. Slum life is bad enough in 
Western countries, but the sordid cruelty of overcrowding, and 
of the denial of the elementary necessities of civilized life to an 
illiterate, superstitious population, sw-eltering in a tropical climate, 
and drawn to the city from districts so distant and dissimilar 
as to resemble foreign countries rather than different areas of the 
same country, has to be seen to be realized. 

Many special attempts have been made to deal with the 
housing and town-planning problems, by the provincial 
governments, municipalities,, philanthropic societies, and by 
employers of labour. Improvement, development, and housing 
schemes have been launched in various cities, and many employers 
all over the country (not only in the largest cities) have themselves 
provided accommodation for their ovra employees in the form of 
coolie lines ’’ or of “ chawls ’’ (tenement buildings).^ In many 
cases accommodation is provided either free or at much less than 
market rate for industrial workers, but at best only a fraction 
of the problem has been solved, whilst in too many cases the 
accommodation provided is far from satisfactory. 

(Iv) The spread of a knowledge of hygiene and of the 
laws of health 

Upon the spread of a knowledge of the laws of health among 
Ihe general population depends to a great extent further progress 
fwith regard to the prevention of communicable diseases, the 
utilization and extension of medical aid, and improvements in 
sanitation. It is scarcely possible to draw a distinct line between 
movements directed specifically towards the promotion of health 
and those directed towards the promotion of education and social 
reform in general, but in the following pages attention will be con- 
centrated upon the more definitely health aspects of the work of 

^ ^ A Mler description of sanitary conditions in various towns at the en«i of t he 
mnet^ntii century and at the present day is given in Appendix D, p. 406. 

^ * Some of the housing schemes in Cawnpore, for instance, have been said to 
have rea!iy_ succeeded “ in ofering places that can be regarded as homes. The 
round courtyards and in addition each house has its own private 
yard {Soctal Service Quarterly, January 1^23). • 
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certain modern social reform moYements, whose more general 
aims will be discussed elsewhere,^ and upon the work of a few 
organizations designed specifically and solely to promote a know- 
ledge of hygiene and the laws of health. 

In India, as elsewhere, attention began to be directed towards 
the condition of industrial workers as soon as modern large-scale 
industries appeared, and resulted first in factory legislation and 
later in “ welf are w ork.** The latter type ofwbFk was undertaken 
both by mill-owners and by voluntary associations, and was 
directed towards improving the lot of the wage-earners, in and 
out of the factories, and included the provision of a dult schools 
and other facilities for education. It was, however, not until the 
war period that the necessity for promoting more definitely a 
knowledge of the laws of health was realized, as well as the fact 
that the best way of attacking the problem was to begin with 
the women and children. Since then the two main lines of attack 
have been the co-ordination and extension of medical 'work amongst 
women and the promotion of maternity and child welfare. An 
account has already been given of the former, and we have seen 
that a sound beginning has been made. In 1923 a great admini- 
strative improvement was effected by the co-ordination of the work 
under the various separate funds which have been founded from 
time to time to promote the physical welfare of Indian women. 
y^he Countess of Dufferin’s Fund (controlling, it will be remembered, 
the Women’s Medical Service);4he Victoria Memorial Scholarships 
Fund, 'the Lady Chelmsford All- India League for Maternity and 
Child Welfare, "^nd the Lady Eeading Women of India Fund have 
all been placed under the same Governing Council and Executive 
Committee, although, of course, the actual funds are kept entirely 
separate and devoted solely to the specific purposes for which 
they were instituted.^ The work can now be co-ordinated for 
the whole country, a unified programme can be drawn up, over- 
lapping prevented, and the problem considered as a whole.^ 

:^he All-India Maternity and Child Welfare League, founded 
in 1920, co-ordinates isolated attempts which vrere made in various 
centres during the war. Branches of this association carry on 
work in all the great centres of population ^ and — ^in the face of 

^ V, chap, xii, p. 324, et seq, 

^ Annual Meport of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of 
hidia, 1923 (published 1925), p. 172. 

3 Ibid, 

^ Infant and Maternity Welfare work is now carried on at fifty-eight rural and 
seventy-tw'O urban centi-es (including Bombay, Boona, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, 
Ahmedebad, Karachi, and most other large cities). Some of the Indian (IMative) 
{States, such as Mysore, Kolhapur, Baroda, and Jaipur, also undertake Child 
Welfare work, in British India there are 781 trained dais employed in rural and 
97 i in urban areas. Many hospitals give instruction in midwifery and a large 
number of towns hold annual “ Baby W eeks,” (V. Moral and Material Progress of 
ixiid Ijidiun Tear Book.) ^ 
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considerable opposition dne to ignorance, superstition, prejudice, 
distrust, and “ dastur ’’ — are gradually beginning to earn the 
confidence of the women of India. Midwives and health visitors ^ 
are trained, maternity homes have been founded, baby centres 
and creches (in connection with the factories) have been established. 
Mothers are instructed in the care of infants at these centres and 
in their own homes, and a number of vernacular leaflets giving 
information as to the proper methods of feeding and caring for 
children, and as to where medical and nursing assistance and 
advice can be obtained, are issued and distributed broadcast. 
The movement was initiated by Europeans, but Indian ladies 
(professional and unprofessional) have begun to play an increas- 
ingly important part in the movement. Their interest has 
undoubtedly been roused and directed towards matters of health 
by the various women’s societies and organizations which have 
recently been formed for more general social purposes. The most 
outstanding example is the movement towards founding central 
organizations in large centres which shall co-ordinate all the social 
and philanthropic work carried on by women. This movement 
began in Bombay, and has been carried on in Calcutta, Delhi, and 
other centres. Women of all races and castes were brought 
together in Bombay by the extensive war work for the troops and 
hospitals, which was organized largely at the instigation of Lady 
Willingdon, and at the close of the war it was felt that war co- 
operation had been of great value in bringing together the leaders 
of the various communities and teaching them to work together 
as never before. It was therefore decided to form a Women’s 
Council which should carry on in peace-time the work of co- 
ordination and co-operation.^ If the suggestion of the Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India (1928) that Women’s 
Institutes should be formed in the villages is carried out, this 
should provide a centre for all kinds of social work amongst 
women and children in rural areas.® 

Lt.-CoL C. L. Dunn concluded in his inquiry into the 
Economic Value of the Prevention of Disease^ that “money 
spent in training midwives, health visitors, and dais under the 
supervision of Medical Officers of Health in towns, would un- 
doubtedly reduce by half the existing death-rate of infants,” 
and estimated that an annual expenditure of 2 annas per head of 
the population would ensure an organization capable of attending 
all the children born in these towns and supervising them during 
the first months of life. It is true that this expenditure would 

, ^ Sekoois for training health visitors have been established at Delhi, Lahore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Nagpur, and Poona (v. Moral and Material Progress of 
India, 1928-27, p. 153). 

A 1^. chap, xii, § 6. » F.-chap. vii, p. 181. 

^ Indian Jmrmi of Economics, Jmua.Ty*1924» 
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not at first bring in any direct return, but ' lie concluded that 
eventually, when the utility of the services of dais and of the 
health visitors had been demonstrated, people would be willing 
to pay for them. If the birth-rate could be simultaneously 
diminished, the indirect benefits would obviously be enormous. 

At the International Labour Conference at Washington in 
1919 it was suggested that the countries represented should carry 
out inquiries into the question of maternity benefits for women 
workers. Two such inquiries were held in India, one by 
Dr. Barnes in Bombay City and one by .Dr. Curjel in Bengal.^ 
Maternity Benefit Acts have since been passed in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras, ^ but no central legislation has so 
far been undertaken. Dr. Barnes concluded that home conditions 
were worse than conditions in factories, and that the cessation 
of work for one month before and one month after delivery (on 
full pay) would normally suffice. W^omen industrial workers are 
usually leniently treated and permitted to rest, sit down, etc., 
when tired, but the strain of factory work is greatly increased by 
the fact that the woman has usually home duties — the preparation 
of food and care of the children — both before and after work and 
during the midday recess. As a rule a woman with a young 
infant is given factory passes which permit her to feed the child, 
which is often brought to the factory for the purpose by some 
relation — often an elder child. In some cases the woman goes 
home to feed the child, but this causes extra fatigue. If the woman 
does not feed the child herself, the diet is usually buffalo’s milk, 
often seriously contaminated and diluted. Moreover, in order 
to keep the child quiet it is the usual custom to administer opium. 
It has been calculated that 98 per cent, of the children of industrial 
workers are thus dosed. Dr. Barnes suggested that creches under 
the care of trained nurses should be instituted at every factory, 
that hospitals, with special maternity wards under the charge of 
a woman doctor, should be built for the exclusive use of industrial 
w^orkers, and that canteens should be provided at the factories 
and attempts be made to induce women workers to patronize 
them. Maternity benefits have been voluntarily introduced in 
two groups of Bombay cotton mills, employing in all nearly 
4,000 women, but the proportion of women claiming the benefit 
is not high in relation to the number of women at child-bearing 
age, and does not involve the mills in any very heavy ex- 
penditure. 

Dr. Curjel made' inquiries in Calcutta, especially amongst 

^ V. Bmnbay Labour Gazette, September 1922, Bulletin of Indian Indus- 
tries.mid Labour, Iflo, ,. /■ 

, ®:, F. S..G. Fanai3.(iikar, Industrial Labour in India, pttbtrMkd Bombay Lebonr 
'June 1935, 'p, 797. , ' « 
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workers in jute and cotton mills, and in the tea districts and 
coalfields of Bengal She" concluded that the strain of 'factory work 
on women of child-bearing age was very heavy, ^ but that in the 
tea-gardens and mining districts conditions are less onerous for 
women workers, who usually take a few weeks off at child-birth. 
In a number of tea-gardens, jute mills, and in some coalfields, 
maternity benefits have been voluntarily introduced, and in the 
coal districts women seldom go to work unless they are in a good 
state of health. Women inspectors are urgently needed, and 
municipal, district, and voluntary work in connection with the 
health *of women and children is extremely backward. “ Very 
few public bodies,'’ she says, ‘‘ such as Municipal and District 
Boards, concern themselves with this matter, nor at present are 
there any women Social workers to help industrial women in tb.6_ 
Province.” ^ 

Similar schemes have been introduced by the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company, in the mines of Bihar and Orissa, and in 
various factories ’ in the Central Provinces and Madras. In 
Bombay there are also maternity homes.® 

The All-India W^elfare Association held its first, conference in 
Bombay in 1822, at which representatives from the principal 
provinces discussed such diverse matters as general sanitation, 
housing, co-operation,^ and the formation of works committees.^ 
Organizations exist for attacking special problems such as that 
of the drink evil and of venereal disease,® and the whole question 
of social hygiene w&b discussed at the Imperial and Social Hygiene 
Congress held in October 1925 at Wembley, at which many pro- 
posals were put forward."^ A good example of the w^ay in which 
the public conscience has been aroused was given during the 

^ Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour ^ No. 3i, p. 2. 

® Ibid.f p. 4. Note the contrast with Bombay. Since then, however, a 
Women’s Cmincii has been established in Calcutta. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1925 - 26 , p. 248, and Social Service 
Quarterly, January 1923, p. 170. 

^ It is interesting to note that an attempt is now being made to organize 
Co-operative Health Societies {v, chap, viii, p. 198 ). 

® R. K. Das, The Labour Movement in India. 

'® A delegation from the British Social Hygiene Council visited India a short 
time ago, at the invitation of the Governments of Bombay, Madras, Burma, 
and Bengal. Visits were also paid to the Native States of Mysore and Baroda. 
Post-graduate courses to medical men and teachers were given by the delegates, 
who also made various recommendations to the heads of Government depart- 
ments. Committees have been formed to carry out the ■ proposals made. The 
Governments appear to be willing to provide increased facilities for free diagnosis 
and treatment lor persons afflicted with venereal disease, and the universities and 
Government educational departments are contemplating extending their syllabuses 
for the training of teachers so as to include an adequate training in social .hygiene. 
It is hoped that, as a result of this visit, provision for the treatment {for venereal 
disease) of the men of the mercantile marine wili be greatly improved at the, chief 
.ports (v. Kmes, March 28, .I927| and the Moral and Material Progress of India, 
1926-27,, p. 33).' ■ « ^ October 7, 1925, 
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influenza epidemic in 1918-19, when a large number of volunteer 
workers were immediately organized to distribute medicine and 
advice to the sufferers. 

India’s connection with the International Labour Office at 
Geneva has undoubtedly greatly stimulated the introduction of 
measures calculated to improve public health. Something has 
already been, and more could be, done by international co- 
operation in connection with the traffic in opium ^ and other 
dangerous drugs, child welfare, the “white slave” traffic, and 
the combating of preventable diseases, such as the various insect- 
born diseases.^ In particular the League’s health organization, 
with financial aid from the International Health Division of the 
Eockefeller Foundation, has recently opened a bureau of 
epidemical intelligence at Singapore, which receives cabled reports 
of health condition^ in 140 ports, and broadcasts this information 
weekly to a number of Eastern cities, including Karachi and 
Madras.^ 


§ 3. CONCLUSIONS 

We have now reviewed the main aspects of the public health 
movement in India. A good beginning has been made, and tbe 
knowledge exists, which, if translated into practice, would revolu- 
tionize public health. Recently the improvements achieved have 
become sufficiently extensive to manifest themselves in India’s 
vital statistics, e.g. in the reduced death rates in cities. 

The responsibility of the Government is greater in India than 
elsewhere, because many of the most noticeable evils in the sphere 
of public health have been aggravated by changes, such as the 
growth of great cities, which have been stimulated by European 
agency. That responsibility has, in many cases, been fuUy 
assumed, but progress has been delayed, partly owing to the^ 
immensity of the problem in a country of the size of India, partly 
owing to financial difficulties, and partly owing to the inadequate 
voluntary support forthcoming for public health measures. 
Social customs, religious precepts, and the ignorance and apathy of 
the people, present serious obstacles to the improvement of health, 
and to a great extent lie outside the sphere of Government. 
Where the Government has had fuE control— as in prisons and 
over the army — progress has been correspondingly rapid, as is 
shown by the following table ; 

^ F. chap. xiY, p. 378. 

^ January 1926. 

® Ibid.y July 1928, “Asia's Stake in the League of Nations,’* fey Norman 
White; , and ibid,^ October 1928, “Tbe Elastem Bureau of tbe Hesaltb 
Organization of tbe League of Natioip at Singapore,** by Dr. F. G. Boudreau. 
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Leaih-Bate (per thousand) amongst the Troops and in 
Jails in India ^ 


1801-30 1831-56 

European troops 84*6 67' 7 

Native troops ... 15'6 

Jail population ... 70*7 


1901-5 

1906-9 

1911 

1920-24^ 1925 

12*2 

8*7 

4*9 

6*24 2*89 

10*0 

6-6 

4*5 

7*70 4*01 

20*8 

20-9 

18*3 

14*42® 


It would be interesting to compare public expenditure upon 
health and sanitation in India with expenditure in other countries, 
but it is difficult to obtain the necessary data for comparable 
countries and colonies.^ In 1925-26 the gross expenditrne on 
public health and medical services, imperial and provincial, 
amounted to Bs. 6,19 lakhs.^ In England and Wales in 1925, 
exclusive of expenditure upon National Health Insurance, and 
despite the fact that many of the largest hospitals and other 
medical institutions are dependent upon voluntary subscriptions, 
no less than £59*4 millions (Es. 79,20 lakhs) were expended ® ; but 
this figure included much expenditure by municipalities and other 
local bodies excluded in the case of the Indian figures. Expendi- 
ture by the Central Government alone, but including National 
Health Insurance, amounted to £18 millions (Rs. 24,00 lakhs). 
This figure excludes much expenditure that in India would fall 
within the sphere of the Provincial Governments. 

Too much should not be made of the lack of adequate financial 
resources for ‘carrying out the necessary sanitary reforms. 
Emphasis should rather be laid on the fact that only a com-v 
munity that has up-to-date sanitation can be really wealthy, and / 
that it is no less than gross extravagance to fail to undertake the 
known measures of preventing disease, improving sanitation, and! 
spreading a knowledge of the laws of health. 

Government can provide the nucleus of a. first-class medical 
service, maintain research institutions, and provide facilities for 
training doctors, nurses, and other medical officials. Local 
Governments can lay down (and administer) housing regulations 
and sanitation schemes. But this is not enough. 

*VThe essential factor needed is a certain degree of training of 
the mind to revolt against dirt, against dark, dingy areas, offensive 


^ Moral and Material Progress of Indian 1911-12, p. 133, and Balfour and Scott, 
Health Problems of the Empire, p. 128. 

® The death-rate amongst the troops rose during the war to an average of 
8 * 23 and 14*02 per thousand for Europeans and natives respectively, hut now tends 
to decline once more (v. Balfonr and Scott, op, cU,, p. 128). 

® For the year 1924. 

* Balfour and Scott {op. cit.) give the hgures for the West Indies and Britisli 
South American colonies only (p. 67). The total expenditure in this group of 
colonies in medical and allied services for a total population of 2 • 0 millions was 
£639,115 (Rs. 85 lakhs). 

® V. Table XXI, p. 545 (this table gives net expenditure). 

® Eighth Eepori of the Ministry of Health. Including expenditure upon 
National Health Insurance, the total amounts to £65*1 millions (Rs. 86,80 lakhs). 
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smells, dampness, vermin, and all those thousand and one things 
upon which one can expatiate even after a brief visit to the slums.” ^ 
General education should be primarily directed towards all-round 
development of the child’s capacities, mental, moral, and, last 
but not least, physical^ Physical development and school 
hygiene have, in the past, been grossly neglected in India. “ I 
have seen a large class of coloured children,” said Sir Eonald Boss,® 
almost all of whom were suffering at the time from fever or 
enlargement of the spleen, being taught the dates of accession' of 
the Plantagenet kings!” In other .words, realism needs to be 
introduced into Indian education. 

The time is far distant when the Indian Government can 
provide instruction in hygiene for 'all members of the community. 
Teachers must first be trained, and the people must be more 
anxious to take advantage of the facilities offered, especially for 
girls. It is difficult to see how adequate provision can be made for 
female education until the position of women has been so improved 
that they can safely and readily adopt the teaching profession.^ 
Moreover, if the death-rate is to be permanently reduced andi 
health improved, and the standard of life raised, something will \ 
have to be done to check the birth-rate. 

One or two specific methods by which improved health might 
be promoted by the Government may be suggested. In the first 
place the measures which have been already described as initiated 
in the most advanced cities should be extended to all urban areas, 
and throughout the wffiole extent of those areas. I n rural d istricts 
tr avelling ^ and mo re ^.drastic 

measumSL -bmiak^^ ensnre The example 

of Madras, where village unions or cir cles with public health 
functions have been formeTmcertain districts, ml^r^well be 
copied, and, in order to supervise these simple efforts at improve- 
ment, special sanitary officials should be appointed, instead of 
leaving the bulk of the work to the already overburdened civil 
surgeon. Co -ope rative healthjpcieties also offer a possible partial 
solution of the prolilem. Something might be done to raise 
progressively the standard of indigenous medicine, along lines 
proposed in the Madras Legislature in 1921,' by creating a council 
(distantly comparable with the Eoyal College of Physicians) 
which should have power to prescribe the conditions under which 

^ Social Service Quarterly, January 1916, “ Social Service and Sanitation,” by 
Dr, Subba Bao. 

. ® V. The Labmr Magazine, OatoheT 1925, “Education and Health, ” by 
Dr, James Kerr; and Times Educatmml Supplement, July C>, 1929, “India: 
Physical Training.” 

^ Report of the Industrial Commission, Appendix Ij, p* IQO. 

* F. chap, xvil, p. 481. 

Welle can be cfisinfeeted with permanganate of potash, and tanks, should be, 
protected from' 'pollution from drains and from impure subsoil water,.; , , . 
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Ayurvedic practitioners might be registered.^ As it is impossible 
to provide sufficient medical aid without these practitioners, it 
would certainly be worth while to attempt to improve their 
qualifications, and to distinguish the more capable amongst them. 

The introduction of Women’s Institutes in villages, which has 
already begun in Bengal,^ is also an extremely hopeful line of 
advance. 

Finally, it may be suggested that a great deal could probably 
be done to improve general health if the people could be persuaded 
to adopt a more scientific diet. It has been asserted that mal- 
nutrition (due partly to poverty, but also to mistakes in diet) 
is the most far-reaching of the causes of disease in India.® 

To summarize, it can be said that, apart from broader con- 
siderations, the economic loss due to preventable ill-health in 
India can hardly be exaggerated, and that in order to increase 
productive efficiency a higher general standard of health is one of 
the first essentials. Government has already done something and 
promises to do more to improve public health, but in order to pro- 
cure far-reaching results voluntary efforts at stimulating interest 
in the subject and spreading a knowledge of the elementary laws 
of health are of fundamental importance. 

* The “ Medicai Council of India ” was established in 1933, and was empowered 
to inspect and report on medicai institutions in India applying for recognition of 
their qualifications, and to draw up Schedules giving a list of Indian and Overseas 
Medicai Institutions whose medicai qualifications are recognized for the purpose 
of the Act. At present the Act applies only to modern scientific medicine and 
surgery, but its scope might eventually be extended. Control is also needed with 
regard to apothecaries and dispensers, as at present entirely unqualified persons 
can deal in drugs, etc. 

^ V. chap, vii, p. 181, and Times Educational Supple^nent, January 26, 1929. 

^ F. Lt.-CoL McCarrison’s evidence before the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India; and Times Educaiiorml Supplement ^ August 20, 1927, “India: 
Ignorance and Superstition.” 
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§ L INTRODUCTORY 

A bibb’s-byb view of the history of India presents ns with the 
picture of a great snb-continent containing a rich variety of 
“ countries and of peoples, which has been the scene of a succes» 
sion of civilizations, each of which has in turn arisen and decayed, 
but — so far as is known from extant sources — ^has left funda- 
mentally unaltered the general organization of economic life. 

The self-sufficing village unit, which since times immemorial 
has formed the nucleus of Indian economic life, remains the basis 
of agricultural production. 'The main features of the present land- 
system have been inherited from the distant past. The earliest 
Mstoriear records contain references to the village trader and 
moneylender, the “ hiindi ” (or indigenous 'bill of exchange), and 
the handicraft system of industrial production, which lead one to 
suppose that in many respects the present-day organization of 
industry and internal trade still resembles strongly that of many 
centuries ''ago.. , 'v " 
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The fact is that India attained early to “ civilisation/^ but, 
agriculture having reached the stage of intensive, traditional 
hand-culture, industry that of artistic handicrafts organized in 
gilds, and trade having developed in articles of luxury, littje 
further material advance was made even after the introduction 
(from the sixteenth century onwards) of direct contact with the 
West. Under direct British administration modifications have 
been introduced, but economic organization has not yet been 
entirely revolutionized. 

In this chapter a description will be given of the fundamental 
features of this economic “ system/’ within which production, 
distribution, exchange, and consumption are carried on. As India 
is primarily agricultural, pride of place must be given to the land 
system. Industrial and commercial organization, which are 
closely interrelated, can then be treated together. Finally, an 
account will be given of the “ industrial wage-system,” the one 
entirely new feature of the Indian economic system. 

§ 2. THE INDIAN LAND SYSTEM 

The relation between the ownership and cultivation of land 
and the rights and status of the actual cultivators determine to 
a great extent the conditions under which agricultural production 
is conducted. 

No single system of land tenure prevails in British India, and 
at first sight it Seems an impossible task to summarize the various 
systems that are at work. Nevertheless, if it is clearly understood 
that enumerable local variations exist of which no complete 
account can be given, it is possible to classify the prevailing 
systems under one or two main headings, and to describe them in 
such a way as to give a broad idea, at least, of their main charac- 
teristics. This is all that can be attempted here.^ 

In early times the idea of absolute ownership of land did not 
exist in India, "^at did exist was the idea of the right of cultiva- 
tion by, and of security of tenure for, the peasantry, on condition 
that the right of the overlord (whoever he might be) to a more or 
less definite share in the produce of the soil was respected. Over 
most of India in the eighteenth century,^ owing to the low level 
of cultivation and the lack of political security, land' possessed no 
market value. It produced merely enough to provide a (usually 
meagre) living for the cultivator and his family, considered to be 
a return for labour expended, together with a small (but variable) 
surplus payable to the overlord. 

The idea of the East India Company, when it first attained 

^ For a list of works on the subject, v. Bibliography, p. 652. 

, ® And, probably, until well on in the nineteenth century. 
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territorial sovereignty, was to continue the existing land systems, 
but to introduce security, certainty, and some degree of uniformity. 

At first the complicated Indian system was a closed book to 
the servants of the Company. Then began the “ search for the 
landlord and the attempt to approximate the Indian to the 
English land system. This was not caused by any desire to change 
the Indian system, but by ignorance of it, and by the assumption 
that there must necessarily be a definite ownership of land vested 
in some particular individual. 

Consequently inquiries and assessments — dubbed ‘‘ land settle- 
ments ” ^ — were carried out first in one area, then in another, with 
the object of discovering to whom the land belonged and what 
share of the produce was due to the Government. 

In Bengal, where the first settlements vrere made, inter- 
mediaries between the ruler and the peasant did exist, but it 
subsequently appeared that in most cases these “ zamindars ” 
had not previously been “ owners of the land at all, but ofiicials, 
or “ farmers,” appointed by the Moguls to collect the land revenue, 
and paid by means of a commission on what they collected. At 
the time they were mistaken for “ landlords ” in the English sense, 
and were treated as if they were absolute owners of the land. 
The “ Permanent Settlement ” of 1793, which applied to parts of 
Bengal, Bihar, and North Madras, was therefore made with the 
zamindars, and in order to introduce certainty, the revenue due 
from them to the Government was fixed in cash, in perpetuity. 
The zamindars were left to make their own terms with their 
“ tenants,” the land rights (ix. rights of cultivation) of the latter 
being entirely ignored. 

In course of time it dawned on the Land Eevenue officials that 
the Indian differed fundamentally from the English land system, 
that in many areas, at least, absolute property in the land was 
vested in no one, and that aU classes connected with the land 
possessed certain rights. In many areas that came into British 
possession during the nineteenth century, no intermediaries 
existed, and the Government was obliged to make direct settle- 
ments with the ryots. In others, groups of villagers possessed 
rights in the land, as well as the actual cultivators. 

This is no place in which to trace the history of the land settle- 
ments and of the discovery of what really were the rights of the 
various classes connected with the land. Let it suffice to say that 
during the nineteenth century efforts were made to discover, 
register, and secure the land rights of all parties, and to adjust the 

^ A “ settlement may be defined as the official assessment of the land revenue 
due, in British India, to the Government from all land (except that whicli^ 
for various reasons — has been granted “revenue free”). It is preceded by a 
more or less full survey, classification, and valuation of the land, and an inquiry 
into the rights of all persons concerned. 
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assessment of land revenne from time to time in accordance rnth 
changes in prosperity^ instead of fixing it once for all. The 
result has been that British India has been divided into a number 
of areas (not necessarily contiguous) in which di:fferent types of, 
tennre prevail. 

Eonghljs it may be said that over about half of the area of, 
British India the State deals directly with the ryots^ there being'^^ 
no intermediary classes.^ The ryots possess the right to cultivate, 
whilst the State possesses the right to a share in their produce, 
namely, to land revenue.'’ During the ^nineteenth century, 
owing mainly to the' intro„duction .of order and political 
security, land has gradually attained a market value. Hence 
in many “ ryotwari ” districts _ the custom has arisen oi 
letting and even sub-letting the holdings. The original holders 
remain responsible for the payment of land revenue, and hence it 
is no 'longer always the actual cultivator who is assessed by the 
Government. 

Over the other half of the area of British India, intermediaries 
of one kind or another exist. They may be. individuals (as in 
Bengal, North Madras, and in Oiidh) or they may be groups of 
individuals {as in the Joint Villages of the Punjab). In all cases 
the intermediaries are responsible for the land revenue. 

The outstanding result of these prevailing types of land-'" 
tenure has been to divide those interested in the land in India' 
into two main classes. The one consists. of, .those who “ own ” the: 
land,, whether they are .zamindars, members, of . Joint Village Com- ; 
munities., or ryots, but who do not themselves cultivate’ it. These 
owners are responsible for the payment of the land revenue to the 
Government, and let their land to the actual cultivators, from 
whom they receive rent in money or kind, in return for, which 
they perform tew, if any, agricultural functions. These rent- 
receivers are, to a great extent, mere parasites, who batten on the 
product of the cultivators.^ The other class consists of the actual ■ 
cultivators, who either pay rent 'for the "use "of the land, or — •in ', 
ryotwari districts — pay land revenue direct to the Government,''* 
The land thus held is worked, as a rule, not by individuals, but 
Jointly by famiies, and the tendency is for the number of persons 
dependent on the cultivation , of the land to increase up tO' the 

^ Fifty -two per cent, of tke land in Biitisk India is held by ryotwari pro- 
prietors, twenty- nine per cent, by temporarily settled, and nineteen psr cent, by 
permanently settled, zamindari proprietors or co-partners {Agnmltuml ' Btatutics 
of British India). 

® “ It is probably correct to say that every owner of more- than twenty-five acres 
lets part of it to a tenant ” (B. G. Sap.re, Essentials of Indian Economics, p. I96|, 

“ The Zemindars as a, class have not realized their responsibilities oi proprietorship 
of land,*’ (iftMl., p.458). , ' ■ ' " • 

® In' ryotwari', districts, therefor©, some of the ryots are .mere rent 'receivers/ 
and others are actual cnitivators. 
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point at which they can just obtain a bare existence. Every male, 
by Hindu law, is entitled at birth to a share in the land. By 
Muhammadan law 'daughters' can claim a one-third share, whilst 
in Burma males and females inherit equally. Sometimes the land 
is held and cultivated in common, sometimes it is worked indi- 
vidually, as, on the death of the head of the family, in most cases 
the adult sons are entitled to, and sometimes actuaUy do, claim 
a division of the land.^ Equal inheritance is not bad in itself, as 
it tends to a widespread and equitable division of wealth, but it 
becomes an evil when the population increases up to the point 
when it begins to press on the means of subsistence. This is now 
the case over the greater part of India. The average holding 
should be large enough to provide a fair living for those dependent 
upon it, and to provide full-time occupation for at least one pair 
of bullocks. Smaller holdings than this can only be approved if 
there are also larger holdings near by to employ the surplus work- 
ing power of the occupants. If a holding is subdivided beyond 
this point, either some members of the family will have to leave 
and earn a living elsewhere, ^ or else the cultivators begin to borrow 
heavily from the money-lender, to whom they mortgage their 
land. 

Once the land has been mortgaged to a moneylender, the 
cultivator has normally little chance of redeeming his position and 
of paying off his debt. After a time he will either lose his land 
entirely and have to seek some other type of work, or he may 
remain on the holding as the tenant of his creditors, to whom he 
is obliged to pay as interest wdiatever he can get out of the land 
in addition to his bare subsistence. If the land falls into the 
possession of a money-lender who is not a member of the cultivating 
classes, no improvement in cultivation will follow. When the 
moneylender leases the land to the former owner, the latter merely 
carries on cultivation as before, hut without the stimulus of the 
hope of benefiting by improved cultivation. Dr. Mann ® gives 
examples of progressive subdivision. In the Deccan village 
which he describes and whose history he traces, the average si 2 !e 
of holdings decreased from 40 acres in 1771 to 17| acres in 1818, 
17 acres in 1820-40, and only 7 acres in 1915. At this latter date 
60 per cent, of the holdings were less than 6 acres. In the Deccan 
a 5-acre holding is not economic. Neither when land is held in 
common nor where the cultivator has alienated his holding is 
there any inducement to sink capital in it. 

1 The interpretation of the BSndu Law of Inheritance by Anglo-Indian judges 
has tended to encourage the partition of estates, and hence to produce subdivision 
of the land, and to break up the Joint Family System. 

® lx, in industry, or as domestic servants. In this case they usually return to 
work on the family holding at busy times. 

^ Land and Lakmrm a Deccan VtUage^ v^oLL 
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The result is that a large part of the land in India is cultivated 
l„)y poverty-stricken pc^asants, living on the margin of subsistence. 
Many ryots are |)erriiaiieiitly in debt, and few possess the means of 
making improvcmients in the land, or can afford to adopt better 
methods of cultivation. In areas remote from the railways the 
villages are still to a great extent self-sufficient, and form more 
or less isolated communities whose chief contact with the outside 
world arises through the payment of land revenue. In addition 
to the evils arising out of the subdivision of the holdings, due to 
the increase of the numbers of those dependent upon the land, 
there is also the evil of “ fragmentation,” i.e. of the division of 
the holdings into a number of fragments or plots which are 
scattered throughout the arable lands of the village,^ 

Excessive subdivision prevents the cultivator from sinking 
capital in the land, even when the total holding would otherwise 
be large enough for profitable cultivation. 

A Bill to permit the registration of “ economic holdings ” 
which should be indivisible was proposed for the Bombay 
Presidency in 1916, but met with violent opposition, because it 
interfered with the laws of inheritance and with the famdy system, 
and was withdrawn.^ 

It has actually been suggested that the best way would be to 
attack particular areas, one by one, and make a “ clean sweep ” 
of the whole system, including family and legal rights of every 
kind.^ This, however, appears entirely impracticable until fully 
responsible government has been granted.^ The. better way 
would be to extend the promotion of consolidation by co-operative 
societies, as has^ already been successfully accomplished in certain 
Punjab districts. In only three years 133 societies w^ere formed 
for this purpose and succeeded in consolidating. 35,000 scattered 
plots of land into 4,500.^ This, however, deals with fragmentation 
only, and not with excessive subdivision. 

The Government has been almost helpless in the face of 
these evils, as they arise out of. religious and social customs and 

^ The object of fragmentation is to ensure a fair distribution of good and bad 
land. This is customary both under joint cultivation and where the land has been 
divided, and is often carried to ridiculous lengths. In the Deccan a one-acre field 
is frequently divided into eight or nine plots, and a case is known where a holding of 
one-sixteenth of an acre was divided amongst five brothers, each brother culti- 
vating each of the five holdings in rotation. ( r^ G. Keatingc, Mural Economics of 
the Bombay Deccan, p. 70.) 

® G. Keatinge, op. cii., pp. 74, 243. 

® The Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings in the United Provinces, by H. 
Stanley Jevons, 1918 (Bulletin No. 9 of the Economics Department, University of 
Allahabad). 

^ Sir R. H. Craddock points out that such interference would certainly arouse 
the most violent opposition, and that a drastic remedy would probably be worse 
than the disease {Asiatic Meview, JonXiUMy 1926, p. 2). 

® M. L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity a7id Debt, p. 272, and Sixth 
Annual Meport of the Indian Economic Association, 1923, p. 121 et seq,'- 
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institutions. It has, however, been possible to establish compact 
holdings in the Canal Colonies,^ and since the conclusion of the 
war, owing to the rise in the price of agricultural produce, a 
demand, has arisen amongst the zamindars in certain areas for 
larger holdings under their own direct management. This move- 
ment has not yet, however, proceeded very far,^ 

The land settlements carried out under British rule have given 
rise to new problems with regard to tenant rights and loss of land 
by former cultivating owners, which have necessitated legislative 
interference. 

Under British rule, accompanied by the growth of population, 
the extension of the area under cultivation, and the consequent 
increase in the value of land, the landlords (especially in per- 
manently settled zamindari areas began to raise their rents, 
and even to evict their tenants (if the latter failed to pay the 
increased rents), whilst the more prosperous cultivators, even in 
ryotwari areas, began to lease their land (which they had pre- 
viously cultivated themselves) to a new class of cultivators who 
had no legal security or protection.^ The introduction of the 
more vigorous enforcement of civil rights by the servants of the 
East India Company strengthened the position of the landlords, 
and tended to facilitate the enhancement of rents and eviction of 
the tenants. 

The policy adopted by the Government to prevent these evils 
has taken the form of legislation to give security of tenure and 
compensation for improvements to tenants, and to prevent the 
alienation of the land to the non-cultivating classes, which arose 
out of the increased indebtedness of the cultivators. 

The former type of legislation began with the Bengal Bent 
Act (X) of 1859, which was amended by the Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1885 and the Bengal Act (I) of 1907. The Acts of 1859 and 
1886 provided that every ryot who has held any land in a village 
for twelve years acquires thereby a right of occupancy/’ ® Some 
80 to 90 per cent, of the ryots now have a right of occupancy 
under these Acts, The rest either hold at fixed rates of rents, or 
are without any right of occupancy. “ Even the latter, however, 
cannot be ejected except in execution of the decree of a competent 
court, nor can their rents be enhanced at shorter intervals than 

1 F. chap, vii, p. 161. ; 

2 y, H. Martin Leake, LaTid Tenures and Agricultural Production in the TropicSf 
p. 27. The Oiidh Act of 1923 provides facilities for landowners to reabsorb tbe 
land in order to form larger bolcfbags, wMcb they cultivate themselves with the aid 
of hired labour. 

® In these areas, as we have .seen (p, 98, above), the rights of the cultivators 
who were not owners of the land were at first entirely ignored. 

^ F. P. P. Piilai, Economic Gonditions in India^ p. 103, and M. Q, Eanade, 
.Efsfiuys chaps, xl and xiL 

,® P. P. Piilai, Economic Conditiom in lndiaf p. 103. 
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iEive years/' ^ Minor improvenients suggested by administration 
experience were introduced in 1907. Similar Acts, aiming at 
fixity of tenure, fair rents, and compensation for improveineots, 
have been passed in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
Madras, and Malabar.,^ Such legislation has not been extended 
to tenants in ryotwari districts, where their status is practically 
that of tenants-at-wiil.® 

To check the evil of land alienation through debt the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act was passed in 1901, and the same principle 
was incorporated in the Oudh Settled Estates Act, 1900,^ the 
Bombay Act of 1901, and the Bundelkhand Alienation of Land 
Act, 1903. The Punjab Act prohibited mortgages containing 
a clause for the conditional sale of the land, and the sale of land 
to non-agriculturists. The latter type of legislation does not 
appear to have been very effective, as it has merely encouraged 
the agriculturist ” money-lender, as opposed to the trading 
usurer.® This policy has been reinforced by measures facilitating 
the grant of loans to agriculturists on easy terms.® 

This legislation aimed primarily at preventing or mitigating 
evils which arose incidentally out of the introduction of British 
rule, not at interfering with the prevailing systems of land tenure, 
or at controlling the size of holdings, the transfer of land, or the 
status of tenants. In fact, the Government has invariably and 
necessarily aimed at maintaining and interpreting justly the 
traditional land systems, radical reforms being politically im- 
possible. 


§ 3. INDUSTRIAL. AND COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

In no country is it possible to distinguish sharply between 
industrial, commercial, and financial organization, especially where 
(as in India) the same middlemen, or dealers, act as bankers, 
traders, and promoters of industrial enterprises. The best that 
can be done is to describe the organization of production and 
marketing in each important class of Indian industries, and the 
organization and finance of overseas trade. 

On the basis of scal e and t ype of organization, Indian industries 
may be divided int^ree main classes : i.e. (i) Vill ag e hand icrafts ; 
{^) ^ workshop ind ustri es ; (iii) Large^calO' 

(including the plantation industries). 

In spite of the opening up of India by railways, the competition 
of cheap imported manufactures, and the introduction of a money 

3 S' S* Economic Conditions in India, p, 103. - Ibid 

^ S' 

H, Calvert, Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p. 142. 

® p. 139. ■ ® ' ® F. chap. viii. p. 188. 
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economy, the old village unit still retains something of its tradi- 
tional self-sufficiency, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
large railway or urban centres. 

Each village or small local group of villages that is not directly 
under the influence of a large town still has its own local artisans, 
among whom may be found a carpenter, potter, washerman, 
blacksmith, goldsmith, weaver, dyer, tailor, shoemaker, and 
sweetmeat-maker. 

These artisans, together with the village servants — such as 
watchmen and members of the untouchable castes whp perform 
menial and despised services — form, perhaps, some fOpfer cent, of 
the total population of a village, and are still usually paid for their 
services to the villagers by means of a grant of “ inam ” land,^ 
or by a share in the village crops. ^ The exact system under which 
the village artisans work, and their position in the village, vary 
from province to province and district to district, but as a rule 
they deal direct with the consumers of their products, although 
they may (like the agriculturists) fall into the clutches of the 
village money-lenders. 

The rural, artistic, and workshop industries of India are often 
designated the “ indigenous industries,’’ or else the “ unorganized 
industries,” to distinguish them from the highly organized, 
modernized plantation and factory industries. 

It is uncertain upon how large a scale these industries were 
conducted in early times, but it is undoubted that centres of 
specialized production of high-grade articles for the courts, the 
wealthy classes in general, and for export, existed at a very early 
date. The artisans engaged in this type of production were 
organized in gilds, which by the sixteenth century contained 
representatives of various castes, and were similar to the European 
gilds of the Middle Ages.^ Then, as now, the artisan sometimes 
worked as an independent master with, or without, apprentices, 
and sometimes lost his independence and worked for a dealer."^ 
In addition, at that time, a certain number of handicraftsmen 
were collected together in royal w^orkshops. In any case, 
the actual artisans rarely, if ever, received more than a bare 
subsistence.® 

^ J.e. laud free from full liability for laftd revenue. 

2 The services of the untouchable castes include working in leather, acting as 
servants to the headman, taking messages, scavenging, and the making of ropes, 

baskets, brooms , and matting . — - 

'* '"®TSe”5rtfirance to a trade, wages (£.e. earnings, not necessarily paid in money), 
sales, prices, and conditions of work were ail carefully regulated. 

^ The dealer might either simply advance money, and have a lien on the pro- 
duct, which he eventually bought at a price previously settled, after deducting 
the advances made, or he might act as a fully Hedged entrepreneur, and provide 
the raw material, which he put out in turn to spinners, weavers, fullers, and dyers. 

^ F. W. H. Moreland, iTidia at the^Dmth of Akbar^ p. 188, 
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The East India Company did not alter this system funda-^ 
mentally. Its agents bought goods (chiefly cotton and silk 
iiianiifactures) tiiroiigli the native dealers. It sometimes 
appointed its own agents to give orders and advance money to, 
and collect the goods from, the actual handicraftsmen. Some- 
times (as in Madras) the attempt was made to attract workmen 
to particular centres, and employ them in a manner comparable 
with that of the old royal v/orkshops. Whichever system was 
adopted, the Company complained of having to pay more than 
was just for the articles in which it traded. 

After the Industrial llevolution began in England some of 

the indigenous arUstic .products began.,., to. _...be . iinderc^ by the 

English factory goods, in the home, as well as in foreign, markets.^ 
Moreover, India has shared in the “ decadence ” of the peasant , 
handicrafts, and in the general vitiation of public taste, which 
has occurred all over the wmrld. There has been an ever-growing ^ 
demand for the cheaper, less artistic factory products, with their 
relatively crude colours and designs. 

By the end of the nineteenth century there was no longer any 
question of keeping out factory products. It w^as too late. The 
problem was how to reorganize on a sounder basis the surviving 
artistic and other handicrafts,^ and how to stimulate and improve 
the new commercial industries. 

The efforts made since 1900 to check the decadence of the 
artistic indigenous industries ® have met with a certain amount 
of success, esp ecia lly in the textile hand industries. But even 
where the decline in the volume"^ has been checked, 

there have been changes in qrggiinzation which have altered the I 
position of the artisansT”" 

Until the end of the nineteenth century artistic handiwork was 
carried on by a strictly limited class of workers, carefully trained 
in all the traditions of design and process. Organization, methods, 
and markets were alike strictly regulated and unprogressive, but 
stable. Purchasers of the products were either w^ealthy Indians 
or exporters for sale to foreign connoisseurs, all of whom demanded! 
the highest workman artistic designs, best .and most durable) 
materials, and who’ were' wi!ling to pay to get the best. Stimulated 
in the first place by the London Exhibi tion in 1851. a new type of 
foreign demand for Indian goods grew up’^’d’uring the second half 
of the nineteenth century. At the same time the richer classes in 

^ F. chap, ix, § 1. 

- ..cotton weavjng, siiji. wea ving and embroidery, woollen 
{iBclvdingTHemaklng ^ carpets stone and wood carving, metal-working (especial iy 
.i?.. silver, _and copper), Ivory, carving, and lacquer '"'work. Many of these 
Tndustnes were, in urban areas, carried on in workshops as well as in tlie homes of j 
the artisans, and, as a rule, the 'workers lived (and still live) close together in streets 
■which specialize in, particular products. 

® F.,chap. ix» §3. , 
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India began to adopt European fashions, and either purchased 
imported goods, or were content with the cheaper indigenous pro- 
ducts sold to Europeans that previously they would have scorned* 
The lesser Indian gentry or newly rich commercial and industrial 
classes also began to ape their ‘‘ betters and to purchase different 
types of articles for clothing and domestic use. 

The new purchasers understood nothing about quality, design, 
and workmanship, and were unwilling to pay the price necessary 
to increase the production of first-rate articles. The consequence 
was a great influx into the crafts of iess-skilled workers, who pro- 
duced quickly a large number of inferior articles which flooded the 
markets and reduced prices. This spoilt the market for the real 
craftsmen, who could no longer obtain an adequate reward. 
t Cheap material, meretricious designs, and scamped workmanship 
\ became universal, and the ignorance and bad taste of the new 
purchasers made them unwilling to pay more for good than for 
inferior articles. 

These changes led to a great i ncre ase in the number and power 
of the middlemen, and a loss of direct contact between the artisan 
an^^^^ W Designs for, and samples of, the required 

articles (in the case of textiles at least) are now often sent out 
from Europe, whilst iu certain cases (for instance, in the carpet 
industry) antiques are e ven faked the use of faded colours.^ 
It seems that the root of the trouble with regard to the quality 
of the workmanship is not — as has sometimes been asserted — ^the 
‘‘lack of adaptability” of the Indian artisan, but rather “ the 
bewildering rapidity with which he follows every change in 
fashion. The experi ence of the past has been sacrificed in^the 
ho pe of satisfying the fickle taste of the modern Euroj^ean 
customer.”'"^ 

The result has been the growth of a considerable class of 
industrial wage-earners who can never hope to become masters, 
and the replacement of a stable, limited, local market by a larger 
but more fluctuating market, partly local, partly provincial, and 
partly foreign. 

Hence there has been the tendency towards the break-up of 

the , old Gild--Bystem and,.:.its replaceme nt b y_tht .§II^2:epreneiir 

or “domestic,” syiem.^® 

^ The changes in internal organization indicated ahoTe can he traced in the 
history of a large‘niimber of the artistic industries described in the series of Pro- 
vincial Monographs published during the first decade of the twentieth century 
(v. Bibliography, p, 555). 

- Monograph on Carpet-Making in the United ProviTwes^ p. iO. This mono- 
graph continues, with reference to the Indian carpet-weaver : “ With perfect 
impartiality he copies the most worthless design and the finished product of art.*’ 

^ Gilds still exist in many industries in many areas, although in most cases 
their functions have become more limited. Some observers think it possible and 
deSirable that they should be revived. 
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Nowadays many workers still work in their own homes, but 
have few^er opportunities of improving their economic position, 
and no form of systematic control has as yet been developed to 
take the place of the gilds. The problem of freeing the artisan 
from the clutches of the middleman who has advanced money to 
him has thus been accentuated. 

In the industries engaged in the preparation of the agricultural 
staples for the market (such as cotton ginning, cleaning and 
pressing, jute pressing, rice, oil and sugar mills, and timber works) 
conditions have been more prosperous owing to a stable demand, 
but in nearly aU a struggle has been going on between large-scale 
and “ traditional methods of production. The expansion of 
such industries depends mainly upon the possibilities of increased 
productiveness of the soil. On the whole, although it seems 
probable that there is room for both large-scale and small-scale 
industries (provided that each type is conducted in an efficient 
manner), in practice large-scale industry tends to be more 
prosperous, largely because the promoters are more apt to adopt 
better methods and machines. A temporary reaction against 
large-scale organization was caused, during the first decade of 
this century, by the members of the Swadeshi Movement, who 
founded a number of small workshops in different parts of the 
country. A great many of these workshops failed, but the retail 
Swadeshi stores, which were started in many centres (such as 
Bombay) in order to provide marketing facilities for Indian-made 
manufactures of all kinds and description, were more successful 
and have fulfilled a useful function. 

Conditions of employment and methods of payment in the 
unorganized industries are now extremely varied, and there is 
considerable difference in the degree of independence enjoyed. 

The unit of production may be either the “ small master ” 
(possibly assisted by one or more apprentices) working on Ms own, 
the itinerant artisan or retailer, or the dependent worker, working 
in Ms own home or in a small workshop under the orders of an 
entrepreneur. The same artisan may sometimes work at home 
(for a wage, or in order to manufacture and sell for a profit), and 
sometimes work under the roof of either an entrepreneur or the 
ultimate consumer of his product.^ To add to the confusion, an 
artisan (for instance, a carpenter) is sometimes part-owner of the 
business for wMch he works, and hence receives profits and interest 
as weU as, wages.^ 

^ The dirzie (tailor) sometimes works for wages in a workshop, sometimes 
works at home to the order ol a shopkeeper, sometimes works at the house of a 
private, person who Mres Ms services for a week or more, and sometimes, undertakes 
work at his own home ior piece-work pay. 

® F. Gilchrist, .IVofc# 297. .Sirrfilarly agrienltural 

.wage-earners are sometimes part owners of the land on which they work, for wages. 
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Throughout agriculture and unorganized industry time rates 
are normally paid, but cont.ract piece-work is also undertaken by 
an artisan who carries out the job with the aid of other artisans 
to whom ho pays wages. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
eoiitiiry the use of money has greatly extended, but part payment 
in kind is still practically universal, and full payment in kind is' 
found in certain backward areas. Tobacco and one or more 
meals are frequently included in the contract. Thus a man may 
receive a money w'age, plus a meal, plus an allowance for tobacco. 
Or he ma}" receive a money wage, plus so much in lieu of a meal, 
plus so much for the purchase of tobacco.^ Presents on certain 
occasions and at special times of the year are universally given 
in domestic service and in unorganized industries. For instance, 
cloth may be given to employees at some particular festival 
(e.g. Divali), or a coat and rug may be given to a servant when he 
is taken “ up-country.” ^ 

Whatever the unit of production or the method of payment^, 
the part playejdi)yjt|ie ^middlem an js^_usu and even the 

master^emltsman may be dependent on him both for the where- 
withal, to carry on his craft and for a market for his products. 
The middleman may belong to one of two classes. He may be 
only a small. village money-lender,® who advances money to the 
producers and sells their products — agricultural or industrial— 
either retail in the vicinity or to dealers in larger commercial 
centres, who themselves pass the goods on again to still larger 
centres, or sell them to exporters. On the other hand, he may 
belong to one of the special trading castes which carry on extensive 
trading and banking functions throughout the country.'^ 

A great deal of criticism has been levelled against these 
middlemen,* who have been charged with being avaricious and 
extortionate, and hence one of the main causes of the impoverish- 

^ P. N. Gilchrist, Wages and Profit-Sharing , p. 297. 

® On going to a hill-station extra expense on account of the servants is con- 
siderable. No rug or coat ever lasts for a second visit. Such presents really 
constitute additional payment, and not merely additional comfort. Again, 
“ bhatta ” money has to be paid — i,e, extra money for food when away from 
home — although even at home each servant is supposed to provide ail his own food 
and actually does his own cooking. 

® These village money-lenders are commonly termed Mahajans, Tharaham, 
Sahuhir (i.e. Sowmr), etc, 

^ “ Almost every province has its peculiar trade castes. The Mawaris of 
Kajputana are, however, found almost everywhere, and in Assam they are of more 
importance than the natives of the provinck In Bombay the Parsees . . . tread 
close upon the heels of the great English houses, while Lohanas, Variis, Bohras, 
Memars, Khajas, and Lingayate oecnpy different areas in the Presidency. Linga- 
yate are found also in North Madras and Mysore, but farther south Chettis and 
Komatis predominate. The traders of the Punjab are largely Khattris and 
members of the numerous castes included in the generic term of Bania. In Bihar 
and the United Provinces Banias take the lead, while in Bengal Brahmans and a 
number of lower castes share different classes of trade ” {Imperial Gazetteer , vol. iii, 
pp. 301, 302). 
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Blent and indebtedness’ of the Indian ryots and artisans.^ It is 
true that their number has been, and is, excessive, and that often 
they charge exorbitantly for advances, and attempt to got the 
producers permanently into their debt and hence into their power, 
but at the same time they serve a useful function, and without 
them the craftsmen, in many eases, would be still worse off. The 
latter are frequently too ignorant, and have not the requisite 
capital, to market their own goods.^ 

So far we have been dealing with industries which have been 
established for many centuries in India, and in the organization 
of which Europeans have taken little or no direct part. The 
plantation and large-scale industries® — ^including the tea, coffee, 
rubber, textile,^ coal-mining, engineering, iron and steel, and 
chemical industries — ^have, on the contrary, grown up during (or 
since) the middle of the nineteenth century ; many of them have 
been actually promot ed b y Europeans, and their organization has 
been influenced fmi^amentalij b^ Western ideas. 

Although ongmally many plahtati6hs"^and some factories 
were started by p rivate papitaiists (European and Indian),® Joint 
Stock com pani es became the preyalent form of organizaTtion 
during^ the nineteenth century. Thus at ISM'^BegEnih^^^^^^ the 
tWenlietE century” a large part of India/s foreign trade 
^ale mdustries was dependent upon foreign (mainly British) 
^fEal7 and was under the control of Joint Stock companies 
roistered abroad (mainly m England). A certain number of 
Joint" Stock: companies had been formed in India for banking, 
tra di ng , and mdustriai purposes, but their capital and mEuence 
were small m comparison with that of companies regis^red outside. 

Smce^[I@6 the number of Joint Stock companies registered 
(and at work) in India hasinereased almost fivefold, and the Joint 
Stock system feaTs "become prevalent m a much greater variety of 
industries. 

Part of the capital even of these concerns is European owned, 

^ At the Eighth Conference of the Registrars of Co-operative Societies, Sir 
Daniel Hamilton spoke of “ the modern thug, the Mahajan, with bis bit of silver 
tied in his silken noose,” and asserted that he “ strangles the life of the people, and 
until the noose is loosened and slipped round the Mahajan’s neck, India will not 
breathe or live” (quoted by K. S. Narayana Murty, The Position of ike Middlemen 
in Village Ifidmtfies), 

® F. K. S. Narayana Murty’s pamphlet. The Position of the Middlemen in 
Village hidustries (read before the Aii-India Economic Association ,at Patna in 
1922). 

® F. Table VIL p. 523. 

^ The textile industries include the cotton, Jute, woollen and silk industries, 
and are concerned with cleaning, ginning and pressing, as well as with spinning and 
weaving. 

® .The cotton mMi industry is mainly Indian owned and managed, and the steel 
Industry is entirely in Indian hands and dependent upon capital raised in India. 
Both have adopted Joint Stock organization and the Managing Agent System 
(t;.p. 113). , 
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and the direction j.nd managemeiit of a large proportion of the 
concerns is in European hands, but It is difficult to obtain accurate 
statistics on this matter,^ especially as in India *lbearer ” shares 
are popular, and consequently a large number of hordefs'lfe'''not 
registered. It is known, however, that most of the capital in the 
^tton__iiidnstry is held by Indians, and, according to the Jute: 
Association, an “ increasing majority ” of the capital in the jute 
industry is also owned by Indians. 

The progre^s_of ^Jpmt_^tpck organisation amongst Indian 

traders and industrialists is still cdfiMSered unsatisfactory,^ and 
in 1931-32 it was calculated that there were ,911 c ompanies 
work iiTlndia, but registered elsewhere, with a sterling capitai 
of £756 millions (Rs, 1,021 crores), as compared withj,,99^ com- 
panies with a capitarSrTis. 2^ crores registered and at work in 
India, India cannot yet avoid recourse to foreign capital, but 
the more the much needed capital is supplied by Indians them- 
selves, the quicker will be the country’s economic progress. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has also 
been a very rapid growth of unoffi cial commercial associations 
aiming at the prQt^ioii.of.the interests of traders and the facili- 
tation of busm^^ 

The more important of these associations and Chambers of 
Commerce have considerable influence, as they focus commercial 
opinion and represent the commercial community in its dealings 
with the Government and on other important occasions. They 
possess certain privileges and are definitely represented on various 
official bodies. For instance, the Bengal an d Bombay Chambers 
of Commerce are each re pr ese ntedjonThe Council of Stat e and on 
lEEeTBegisl^^^^ of them Local (prpyincial) Goifemments, 

and varibus““ Chambera^^ are represented on Port 

Commissions, Improvement Trusts, and Municipal Corporations.® 
These commercial associations can be divided into four main 
classes : General Associations ; Local Associations, including 
both Chambers of Commerce and associations representing par- 
ticular branches of trade which work in close touch with the 
Chambers of Commerce and sometimes even share their secre- 
tariat ; Trades Associations representing retail traders in the 
principal cities ; and the Indian Stock Exchanges, 

General ^ Associations -include the Associated Chambe rs of 
Commerce of India and Cey lon, founded in January 1920 at a 

Conference of reg^entatiye?”^^ loc al ■ Ch ambers ^of 

Com merce. the Indian Jute Mills AssoCiation Tdating from 1884), 

■ the Ewt In dian Cotton AssoMalion (ISfi), the Indian TeaAssocia- 

^ Economic Conditions in 

^ ■■ , , 

® O. W.'E, Cotton, Handbook of Gommerddi Inf ormMion for India/" 29 , 
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tion (1881), the Indian Centra^ CoMQn_ (1921), the 

Indian Mining AssdSation the Indian Hining Federation : 

(1913), the Mining and Geological Institntel)rindia''( and 
the Wine, Spirit, and Beer Association' of India (1892). All these 
are open to both European and Indian members, except the Indian 
Mining Federation, which was specifically founded to represent 
Indian capital in the Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa coal-mining 
industry.^ Their membership, however, is necessarily pre- 
ponderatingly European, as — except in the cotton industry — the 
majority of the chief industrialists and leading traders are 
Europeans. Some of these associations, such as the India n Tea 
Assoc iation smd Indian Central Cotton - Copnnittee, have been 
finanpialiy assisted by Government and entrusted with considerable 
power and responsibilities. 

Local Associations include the Chambers of Commerce which 
exist in ail important centres, local or provincial commercial 
associations, and planters’ associations. The majority of the 
Chambers of Commerce (of which there are twenty in all) 
consist chiefly of Europeans, but admit Indians. There are, 
however, a certain number of purely Indian Chambers. In 
iinportant centres such as Calcutta, Bombay,* and Madras, there 
are two Chambers, one of which is purely Indian. Amongst the 

particul^ branche s of trade may 
be mentioned thel3al€mtta^^^^J^ Association, the Calcutta 

Wheat and Seed Trade Associafion, the Calcutta Hides and Skins 
ShippeiiTt Ee Bom bay Mifiowhers’ Association (dating fro m 18 1.2)^ 
the Bombay CottohBrade'A^s^^^^^^ Native 

Piece-goods" Merchants’ Assbciatioii, the Ahmedabad MiUowners’ 
Association the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association, Cawnpore, 
and the Employers’ Federation of Southern India (1920). 

Plan texsl assoc iations have been founded in Bengal, Assam, 
and Southern India." 

Trade s associations representing retail traders are found in 
Calcutta, Bombay, '’Madras, and Eangoon. 

There is also a\ Fren ch Chamber Bombay, 

founded in 1921 to prom^Ttfade France and India, and 

in 1912 the^Lpndoii^Chainbjer of Commence opened an “East 

India Section ” toj^Avonate “,,p 0 estions___of commercial interesTm 

the,. United Kingdom. 

There are now \S took Exchanges^ inJBombav > Calcutta, and 
Madx%s. The latter wa.s founded in ^2Qjand dealTprincipally 
shaxes.i ■ In Calcutta and Bonmiy there was no regular 
.organization during the jiineteenth century, but business was 
do m in the alleys of the b usmess quarters without any rule,^or 

G. W. E., Cotton, Haridbook of (Jom'mercial Information for India* ip. 33. 
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legulati^s except those arising out of the established custom of 
those cities. In Calcutta a mercantile exchange called t'he^oyal 
Excliange._was established iii_1893 in the premises of fhe^Bei^l 
Ciramb«^,.pXCLQmii^^^^ which acquired in that year whatliard been 
fEe^uildings of thn Oriental Bank. In 1908 the “ Calcutta Stock 

Exchang'e Sssociation ’’ was formed, and the present Eoyal 

Exchange buildings were constructed in 1915. There are some 
150 members of the latter, including European, Jewish, Marwari, 
and Bengalee firms, of whom the Marwaris predominate. “ There 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the second day after the 
contract is passed, and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers.” ^ Dealers on the Exchange a 
broke rs as well as dealers. 

In Bbrabay there is a general “ share bazaar ” or Stock 
Exchange^ and a special^otton ISxch^ ^ 

The old share T)azaar was established in 1899,! when the 
“ Indian Share and Stock-Brokers’ Association ” bought a special 
hall for the purpose. They undertake the sale and purchase of 
Joint Stock securities throughout the Presidency, and their 
activities are regulated by special rules. There are between 400 
and 500 European and Indian members of the Association, of 
whom, however, only about 200 actively pursue their calling. 
“ Business in Government Paper and all other Trustees’ Authorised 
Securities is carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall.” ^ The admittance 
fee for a broker was at first only Rs. 5, but was gradually raised 
to Rs. 7,000. 

A Committee appointed by Government to inquire into the 
constitution and rules of the Share and Stock-Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, with a view to protecting the investing public, reported in 
1924, and made proposals for preventing corners and facilitating 
the handling of complaints.^ These proposals were not, however, 
accepted by the Association, and in 1925 heavy speculation led 
to a crisis, the temporary closing of the Exchange, and a public 
agitation for Reform. After a threat of Government intervention 
new rules were adopted, designed to discourage such speculation.^ 

A new Share Bazaar or ** Bombay Stock Exchange ” was 
incorporated as a Joint Stock Company in 1917, but has already 
ceased to function. 

The outstanding features of the organization of firms concerned 
with India’s foreign trade and large-scale industries are that njost 
of the trading firms do not specialize, but deal in a large variety 
of goods, and that they undertak ^_the a ctua l^^iai§ 4 iQ>gBmen t^^^^ 

^ Indian Year Booh 1927, p. 662. ^ Ibid. 

^ Meport oj the Bombay Stock Exchange Enquiry Qommitiee, l%24i. 

^ Indian Year Booh 1^27^ p. Q62. 
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in all other foreign countries). But as a rule the goods exported 

from India greatlj exceed ...in value the goods imported into India...,,^ 

Hence Jhe value of the biUs. which. Jhe banks dis_count in rupees 
m India (i.e. the payments for exports)__ greatlx jxceeO^^^ 
of 'lEe_ bills which, when they mature, are collected in rupees iiy 
T^dia the payments' for imports). The banks provide them- 
selves with funds to meet this continuous excess of demand for 
rupees in India, either by importing sovereigns (or gold- and silver 
buliion) into India, or by buying the Secretary of State’s Council 
Drafts. 

' The Government of India is in an exactly opposite position to 
the Exchange banks. It receives the whole of its revenue in 
rupees (or their equivalent) in India, whilst it has to pay annually 
a largo sum in sterling in London on account of its “ Home 
Charges.” ^ Thus the Government normally wants to send money 
from' India to England. Instead of actually transporting the 
money or bullion, the Secretary of State, until recently, sold in 

London, for sterling, the so-called ‘‘__Gouncil Drafts,” which 

entit le the holder to,, receive^ripees^^ .India.® Since 1927 the 

Council Draft System has been supersede d by one o f Goveriirientai 
purcliase of sterKng by’publicTehdeFm"lnd^ 

Sometimes there is a falling off in the excess of exports over 
imports, or the Government may temporarily desire rupees in 
India in exchange for sterling in London. Under such circum- 
stances the Government of India sells “ Eeverse Councils ” ; that 
is, it offers to give rupees in India in return for gold in London. 

The “ rate ” offered for these bills is normally limited, in both 
directions, by the “ gold point.” 

§ 4. THE INDUSTRIAL WAGE-SYSTEM 

The information necessary for a comprehensive study of the 
industrial wage-system in India has not yet been collected.® No 
efficient labour offices existed, until quite recently, for the collec- 
tion and compilation of statistics, and the nomenclature with 
regard to occupations and types of workers varies throughout 
India, making the classification of wage-earners extremely difficult. 
Moreover, there is invariably a great difference between “real ” 

^ F, chap, xiii, p. 333, and Appendix G," p. 509. 

. ^ After 1904 Council Drafts' were' freely sold in response to the demands of 
trade (v. chap, xv, p. 41.3). Council Drafts might be either hills or Telegraphic 
Transfers. "A bill bought in London h^ to be sent to India and hence could 
not be cashed for at least a fortnight, entailing loss of interest. “ Telegraphic 
Transfers ” entitled the- holder to . immediate cash in India, and were therefore 
sold at a higher price than bills, . 

® Even the so-called, quinquennial wage. census which was hrst taken in 1908- 
(and repeated .in 191.1 and .1915) was abandoned in 1921, owing to the difficulties 
experienced in obtaining reliable facts. 
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and ‘‘ nominal ” wages, and no means of valuing the concessions 
granted in addition to cash wages. Employers in India object 
to publicity,^ whilst compulsory powers as to furnishing returns 
of wages given do not exist, except in Bombay.^ 

The rise of a class of industrial labourers mainly dependent 
for their living upon wages in cash is a novelty in India, and even 
now the number of those entirely divorced from the means of pro- 
duction is extremely smalL^ In fact, industrial workers, even in 
the organized ” industries, are still agriculturists at heart, and 
in many cases take an active part in agricultural operations during 
certain periods of the year. Usually the industrial worker has 
his own plot of family ” land to which he does return at harvest 
time, and to v/hich he can return, if he loses his job, falls ill, or is 
dissatisfied with the conditions of his employment. takes up 
industrial work, as a rule, either because his share of land is too 
small to maintain him and his famil;^, or because he is ambitious 
and wishes to increase his incomes# means that the labour: 
supply in most cases is not a permanent one, and that even the 
most regular employees do not work continuously at their jobs 
throughout the year. The change of climate and rest from factory 
work and city life undoubtedly help to keep the workers fit and 
hence to preserve their efficiency... Until recently the wage-earner 
possessed an independence unknown to the proletariat of the 
West. Since the depression of 1929 began, however, an industrial 
unemployment problem has developed in a form comparable with 
that which it assumes in the West.^ 

The labour force is much more difficult to organize than if it 
were permanent and continuous, and it is difficult to achieve 
collective bargaining. The employer naturally dislikes this state 
of affairs, partly because of the comparative independence of the 
w^orkers, and partly because of the loss and waste involved by a 

^ For instance, ttie wage bonuses on piece-work granted in the jute in- 
dustry are kept a “ deadly secret ” (P. N. Gilchrist, Wages and FrofitSkaringp 
p. 300). 

2 V. P. N. Gilchrist, op. ciL, pp. 243, 244. Returns of wages are indirectly 
implied by the Factory Acts and by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, but it is a 
very different thing simply to be able to compel employers to furnish particulars 
in any specific instance when there is occasion to t^e legal action, than to obtain 
regular and complete returns from all employers. 

® It is not possible to estimate their number, but only 3*5 million persons are 
engaged in the organized industries. F. chap.iii, §3, 

^ Unemployment among the educatec; . classes is a serious evil. It has been 
estimated that the proportion of educated men seeking employment to the demand 
for them is roughly two to one (v,’ Times Educational Supplement^ December 31, 
1927). “ A test advertisement for a post carrying a salary of Rs. 35 (£2 I2s. 6d.) 
per month drew no fewer than 666 applications ” {Ibid., p. 584). V. Moral aytd 
Material Progress of India, 1915-16, p. 99. What is called the famine ” problem 
is now fundamentally a problem of widespread unemployment in the areas where 
crops fail, and is dealt with mainly by State provision of work and wages, but this 
affects ' chiefiy,' agricuiturists . and handicraftsmen, not workers in organized 
industries. ' . . , 
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continuous change in the personnel by which the efficiency of 
the workers is seriously impaired. Hence many attempts have 
been made to induce the workers to settle dowm and break their 
connection with their ancestral land. 

For mstancej in many areas wages are paid monthly instead 
of by the week, and the first payment is not made until the new 
employee has been at work several weeks. A monthly pay day 
is fixed, usually .at the end of the second week in any month, and 
on that day payment is made for the last calendar month The 
worker has, therefore, even on pay day, done one or two weeks’ 
work for which he has not been paid. Of course, if he has given 
notice that he wants to leave he can claim his month’s pay at the 
end of the month and go off with it. But it will not pay him to 
leave without notice. 

Housing accommodation and a plot of land may be given to 
each employee ip order to induce him to send for his wife and 
children and to settle down permanently on the spot.^ This is 
the method adopted by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
Jamshedpur, and in several of the mining districts where the 
problem of a shifting labour supply is particularly acute. As 
a rule, however, the miners do not take their families with them. 
In some areas the mine-owners cannot make such provision 
because they do not possess, and cannot obtain, zamindari (i.e. 
landlord) rights in the neighbourhood. 

Again, in large cities (such as Bombay and Calcutta) the method 
of the yearly bonus in proportion to the length of service, or the 
gratuity fund for long service, has been introduced. This usually 
means that a worker receives a gratuity of 5 to 10 per cent, of his 
total wages after some ten years' service. The complaint is made 
that during a depression workers are unfairly deprived of this 
gratuity by systematic dismissal of the employees of longest 
standing. These additional payments add to the difficulty of 
calculating average wages, and another complication is introduced 
by the custom that the regular workers shall provide substitutes 
(badlis) when they go off for the harvest, or take leave for some 
other purpose. The badlis receive the same basic pay as those 
for whom they act as substitutes, , but not any extra payment for 
length of service, etc. is part of the code of honour that the 

^ Tl3.,e same method of payment exists for .domestic servants. They, however, 
like agricuitnral workers, often ask for an advance ” on wages which they gradu- 
ally work off. It is generally better to lend the' money without interest oneself 
rather than to force, the servant to resort to the money-lender. We, made many 
siich advances whilst in, .Bombay, sometimes for considerable sums (as compared 
with the wages given) and in no case ever failed to obtain repaym.ent . In the juto 
industry, wages are paid weekly. 

^ ® As B ru.Ie the industrial, worker does not bring his wife and children to the city 
with him at first, unless the wife also wish.e,s to obtain .factory work. ‘Should he get 
, on well he will send later , for his 'dependents. 
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temporary man, or hadl% will not try to get the job permanently/’ ^ 
and this code is strictly kept.^ 

The recruitment and dismissal of the employees in organized 
industries lie in the hands of the “ sirdars ” {i.e, overseers). It 
is the ambition of every intelligent and efficient worker to become 
a sirdar. Not only does the latter receive higher wages, but he 
exercises great power in distributing jobs and thereby obtains the 
opportunity of adding considerably to his- earnings. It is a 
recognized thing to pay bakshish (ie. commission) to him in 
order to obtain a post, or in order to escape dismissal, as the case 
may be,® “With increasing seniority he (Le, the wage-earner) 
may become a sirdar, the ambition of all workers. As a sirdar he 
will be able to give jobs to other men — at a price. He will 
perhaps become a small landlord, and his men will live in the hduses 
he owns ; they wiU pay him rent as well as a fee for retaining their 
jobs. He may also invest his savings in a shop, and the men 
under him all naturally buy their provisions there. He will lend 
them money when they are in difficulties. In his own native 
village he vffil buy more land . . . his children may go to school, 
become bahus, perhaps change their names from their artisan 
appellation to a name signifying a high caste. When the sirdar 
retires he will in all prdbability have so arranged matters at the 
mill that, if his control has gone, the family power remains. His 
younger brother, or son, or cousin will step into his shoes, and the 
mills will in the future provide as in the past for the members of 
the family who have to go to the great outside world to earn 
money.’' ^ . 

The custom of recruiting labour through sirdars is undoubtedly 
one of the most important causes of the oppression and exploita- 
tion of industrial workers.. In many cases the factory worker 
never comes into touch with his employer, whose name he may not 
even know. He only knows that he is under the immediate 
supervision of an unsympathetic foreman who has the power to 
dismiss him.® 

This system tends to convert into exploiters of labour the 

^ P, N. Gilchrist, op. cit., p. 247. 

® The same system prevails in domestic service. If a servant leaves for a few 
weeks (or even months) but wishes eventually to return, he always finds a badli 
who will keep his place warm for him during his absence. Such badlis often do 
their very best to please and keep the job whilst their friend is away, but cannot be 
induced to remain permanently even if the employer would prefer that they should. 

® Such payments are a normal feature of Indian life, and all attempts at abolish- 
ing dastwri {i.e. customary fees or payments) have proved abortive. Domestic 
servants regularly charge dasturi for any purchases they may make. Third-class 
passengers at up-country stations are still sometimes charged dasturi when they 
buy a railway ticket. As long as the charge is not exorbitant the custom is 
considered legitimate and honest. 

* P. N. Gilchrist, cii., pp. 247, 248. 

' ® F* G. M. Broughton, Labour in Indian Indmtries, pp. ill, 116. 
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very men who might be expected to act as labour leaders. The 
system is no longer necessary, as there is now usually a more or 
less adequate supply of labour voluntarily offering itself for 
employment, at least in the larger industrial centres. 

When it is remembered that only some 2-* 5iper cent, of the 
population is engaged on work in the “-organized industries/*; 
that this small quota is scattered in a large number of industrial 
centres throughout the country, that it is recruited from a great 
variety of districts with different customs, religion, languages, etc., 
and consists of a continually shifting body of persons, the difficul- 
ties of organizing trade unions or of instituting collective bargain- 
ing will be appreciated. Until quite recently nothing existed 
tjomparable with our ^ Western labour movement. ^Nevertheless | 
conditions and wages were not entirely under the autocratic con- 1 
trol of the employers, and the workers have not been nearly so I 
helpless as is sometimes imagined, so that it has been extremely I 
difficult for employers either to reduce wages or to worsen the I 
conditions of emplo 3 rment.^ It might perhaps be said that the I 
workers have had considerable independence with regard to the I 
mill-owners and European managers, but have tended to be ! 
severely oppressed by the overseers. As a result of the recent 
rise of collective bargaining in the most highly organized industries, 
such as the cotton industry, regular agreements have now taken 
the place oidastur. 

One matter has not yet been regulated by definite agreements, 
namely, deductions from wages made on account of unpunctuality, 
spoilt work, etc. Such deductions are often excessive, and should 
be limited by law or by agreement, and not left to the discretion 
of the managers.^ 

About 300,000 adult women are employed in factories and 
mines in India, of whom some 85,470 are in mines, including about 
12,800 underground.^ In some industries, such as the textiles — 
in which they mainly act as reelers and winders — they undertake 
certain processes in which young workers are also often employed, 
and in others, for instance coal-mining, they act more or less 
as assistants to the men. -In no organized industry do they 

’ * Two amusing incidents from my own domestic experiences may be mentioned. 
My ayah, informed me that she was. ostracized (she did not use that expression I) by 
the other ayahs because .she looked after both my children. “ They say : on© 
baba^yne ayah.*’ (She remained with the children and walked alone. ) On another 
occasion I could not get a hama! (male housemaid), but was told that I could get 
two hamals, because the hsmals said if there were stairs in a bungalow one man 
must not work alone ! On' yet another occasion a friend of mine could get no cook 
for several months, as she. had been “ blacklisted ” at the cooks’ club, 

, ® V, Adatic Memew^ October 1925, “Labour Legislation in India,” "’by Lady 
Chatterjee, and ihwi., January 1926, p. 45. 

® Since. 1929 the .number, of women working underground has been steadily 
reduced. Such; work will entirely cease by^l939. chap, xii, p. 306 below.) 
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outnumber the men. In the plantation industries women and 
diildren perform the lighter tasks, such as picking tea. Most of 
these women are married, many of them are mothers, and there is 
no striking preponderance of young women. This is in great con- 
trast with conditions in England, where the majority of the women 
industrial w^orkers are unmarried and between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four.^ 

It is not the actual conditions of work so much as the conditions 
of life of women and children engaged in organized industries that 
are extraordinarily unhealthy and .socially undesirable. Over- 
crowding and lack of sanitation have more disastrous results on 
women and children than on men, partly because a large number 
of the women are at the child-bearing age, and partly because the 
women are even more prejudiced than the men against Western 
ideas w^hich might help them to live healthily. It is obviously 
particularly bad for children to exist in such surroundings during 
their most impressionable years. Moreover, it is normally only 
the poorest and most ignorant class 61 women who seek industrial 
employment.^ 

There is also great danger of moral deterioration, partly owing 
to the bad housing conditions, and partly to the fact that many of 
the women are “ unattached ’’-T-nJ.e. are either widows or are 
living apart from their husbands.^ ** Women in India have not 
yet reached the stage when it is possible for them to live safely 
in isolation in this way.” ^ In this connection the Hindu prohibh 
tion of the remarriage of widows is an important factor. The 
miserable conditions of young Hindu widows may drive them to 
seek industrial employment and hence almost necessarily (under 
present conditions) to enter into illicit sexual relationships. 
Women obtain industrial employment partly because they receive 
much lower wages than men,^ partly because they perform the 
same type of comparatively light work as boys, but are steadier 
workers, and partly because the employment of women is said by 
the managers to he “ necessary ” to keep the men contented.® 
Their work is usually supplementary to that of the men. 

The recent prohibition of the employment of children under 

^ V. Lady Chatterjee’s paper read before the Royal Society of Arts on March 19, 
l^2^l{Times Educaticmal Supplement, March 27, 1926), and an article by N. M. 
Joshi, Inc^iaTi August 24, 1924. 

® Lady Ghatterjee says that women are chiefiy induced by grinding poverty 
to seek such employment. 

® Many of the women have been “ out-caste ” for some offence, and quite a 
considerable proportion are of doubtful reputation. In many cases loose living is 
deliberately encouraged by the sirdars or sirdarins. 

^ Times Educational Supplement, Mnioh 21, 192Q, 

^ For instance, Rs. 4 to 9 per month in the tea industry as compared with an 
average man’s wages of Rs. 9 to 12 (Dr, GurjeFs Report, p. 24 ; Bulletin of Indian 
Tndtistries and JUibour, "Ho. Zl), 

® F. Br. GurjeFs iJepoH, p. 24. ^ ' 
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twelve in factories and of children under fifteen in mines has now 
ejected 'the youngest children from organized industrial: employ- 
ment,^ and the more vigorous administration of the Factory Acts 
during the last two or three years has greatly reduced the formerly 
prevalent illegal employment of children. For instance, the 
number of children employed in cotton spinning and weaving 
mills declined between 1928 and 1931 by 62 per cent.^ Never- 
theless, a number of half-timers still obtain employment in more 
than one mill and so w^ork double shifts. The children who are 
employed in factories at the age of twelve seldom get the 
opportunity of any further education, and often lapse infco 
illiteracy.^ The recent limited provision for compulsory education 
in certain districts does not affect children of the factory age. 
Only in certain exceptional cases, such as at the Buckingham and ‘ 
Carnatic Mills, Madras, are educational facilities provided by 
employers for their half-timers.^ There is .undoubtedly great 
need for the improvement of the educational facilities for both 
half-timers and adult workers. 

The coal-mining industry illustrates most clearly the problems 
connected with an ever-changing labour supply.^ In the mining 
districts of Bengal and Bihar, two principal areas may be dis- 
tinguished — i.e. the Eaniganj and Jherria coal-fields, which between 
them employ some 150,000 workers. In the Eaniganj area the 
miners are agriculturists living at a distance of some ten to twenty 
miles. They work in the mines simply in order to supplement the 
agricultural earnings of their family. They go to the mines for 
three or four days per week, work as hard as they can during that 
time, and then go home for the rest of the week. They would 
rather not work at all than work only some six or eight hours per 
day, as their object is to earn enough during a few days to enable 
them to enjoy the rest of the week.® In an exceptionally pros- 
perous agricultural year some of them do not work in the mines 
at all. 

In the Jherria district the workers come from a much greater 
distance and settle down for some eight to nine months, returning 
home for three to four months at harvest time. 

Many efforts have been made to increase output and secure 
a more permanent labour-force in the mines, but with little success. 
When wages were raised 20 per cent, in 1920, after a lightning 

^ , F. eliap. xii, p. 302. 

, ® R. K. Das,, Child Labour in India, p. 9. 

® Assuming tiiat they have ever received any education I 

, ^ F. chap, xii, p., 325. 

® Mr. P. N. Gilchrist gives an interesting account of the wages system in tlie 
coal-mining industry,, (.IFafes and Profit-Sharing, p. 307 et seq,). He conducted a 
confidential inquiry into wages in coal mines in 1921. ■ 

® Hence in the .Mines Act of 1923 &■ maximum weekly hour limit was laid 
down, instead, of a daily one. A daily lirqit was imposed in 1928. 
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strike, the result was a reduction in the number of days worked, 
and . a great reduction in total output.^ They do not think of 
saving, and if they can earn enough to buy their customary food 
and drink, they stop work. Equally unsuccessful was the attempt 
to give ‘extra pay for increased output. 

Bather similar problems are met with in the Assam Tea 
Gardens.^ Most of the coolies are imported from Chota Nagpur, 
the United Provinces, and the Central Provinces. Piece-wages 
are given for a definite task set, and can be obtained for extra 
work. Time-wages are given for certain processes, such as 
plucking. Bonuses are paid at the end of the term of service for 
which the contract has been made, in order to induce the coolies 
to stay. This is simply a form of deferred wage. All kinds of 
“ concessions,'’ including the provision of housing accommoda- 
tion, free medical attendance, cheap rice, land for cultivation and 
grazing, clothing, blankets, etc., became customary j and many of 
them (including free housing and medical attendance) were made 
obligatory by Government rules, under the Acts passed in the 
nineteenth century controlling the recruitment of coolies. In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Whitley Commission, 
the “ Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act ” of 1932 empowers 
Provinces to regulate recruitment. 

Coolies are still engaged under contract for a certain term of 
years, although the contract is no longer enforceable at criminal 
law.® On the whole the wages and conditions of work on planta- 
tions compare favourably with those prevailing amongst workers 
of similar calibre in other industries.^ Nevertheless, recruitment 
has not always proved easy. The distance of the plantations from 
the- homes of the coolies naturally acts as a deterrent, and dislike 
is felt at signing a long-term contract. 

More information is forthcoming with regard to conditions of 
work and methods of payment in the Bombay Presidency Cotton 
Industry than in any other industry.® Both time- and piece- wages 
are paid in this, as in most other organized industries, but the 
methods of payment vary considerably. Time-work accounts 
for 56 per cent, of the total, and predominates amongst men and 
“ big lads ” (ic, of fifteen to eighteen years). Most women 

^ Not in output per head, per hour or per shift, which was lanalfected (P. N. 
Giichrist, and Profit-Sharing^ p. 310). Concerning the strike c/. ‘‘ Pro- 

ceedings of the Fourth Conference of Directors of Industries,” BnUetin of Indian 
Industries and Labour^ No* 27, p. 6. 

® V, Annual Reports on Immigrant Labour in Assam ; the Reports of the Assam, 
Labour Board; the Reports of the Tea Districts Labour Association^ ot the Tea 
Association^ and of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1921-22. 

® F. chap, xii, p. 308. 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in I ndia» 

® F. the reports on “ Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mil! Industry ” 
of 1923, 1925, and 1934. 
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workers are paid by piece-work. Payment by time predominates 
in spinning, but piece-wages predommate in the weaving processes. 
Bombay City' factory labour ' is largely imported from the 
Eatnagiri, Poona, and Satura districts of the Presidency, and from 
the United Provinces, but there is a larger class of more or less 
permanent factory workers than anywhere else in India. 

During the war a bonus (in proportion to profits) was granted, : 
in order to compensate the workers for the rise in prices and to 
prevent unrest.' It was given in the form of both an addition to 
wages and a yearly bonus, ^ but the workers came to look upon 
the bonus as a right, whether or ndtbhe industry was earning 
profits, and several serious disputes took place when the bonus 
was withdrawn.^ 

The failure of this method of compensation for a high cost of 
living amongst the working-class population of India is hardly 
a matter for surprise. The principle upon which the gijant of such 
a bonus is based is not clear.^ If the bonus is to compensate for 
the high cost of living, why should it depend upon the profits 
earned ? If it is the reward for extra effort, then it should take 
the form of additional wages. If it is a pure gift, not due in any 
way to the efforts or needs of the workers, then it would probably 
be better that it should be put into a reserve fund to be utilized 
for the employees’ benefit. For instance, it might be utilized in 
providing housing accommodation, foundmg an insurance scheme, 
promoting co-operation, or in building workmen’s institutes or 
providing playing-grounds. In any case it is quite clear that the 
yearly bonus system is almost certain to lead to misunderstandings 
and disputes, and should be avoided.^ 

In the jute industry in and near Calcutta most of the labour 
is imported (mainly from Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
North.' Madras, and North Bengal) and the Bengali is taking an 
ever smaller share in the industry. In 1886 nearly all the workers 
were Bengalis, whilst now some 90 per cent. Of the labour is 
imported.® Here, as in the cotton industry, most of the workers 
are recruited by sirdars, who very often strengthen their position 
by owming the huts in which the operatives live. Although over- 
crowding is not nearly as acute in Calcutta as in Bombay, most of 
the operatives are poorly housed among surroundings insanitary 

^ The war-bourns system was adopted in other industries as well as the cotton 
industry. 

® F. P. N. Gilchrist, and Profit-Sharing, p. 305 ; the Bombay Labmr 

Ga^tte, March 1924 ; First Report on Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry, 1923 ; and Wages aTid Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry, 1934. _ ^ . ' 

® : F. H. A. Silverman, Ernnomics of Social Problems, pp. 198, 199. 

^ This was clearly understood by the Assam Labour .Enquiry Committee, 
1921-22, which reported that the bonus system was “impracticable and 
undesirable.” ® Iwdualrial 1916-18, pp. 10, 11. 
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and tmpleasant.’* ^ They live mainly in bustis/* or collections 
of huts, built in the neighbourhood of the mills and owned some- 
times by sirdars. The mill-owners have attempted to improve 
the housing accommodation by building coolie lines ” near the 
mills, but these dwellings, while sanitary and decent, are depressing, 
.and, it is complained, lack privacy* for the women. Moreover, in 
the vicinity of the mills overcrowding springs up, as the workers 
take in subtenants. Wages in the jute industry are paid weekly, 
instead of monthly as in the cotton industry. Mill-owners com- 
plain of the unwillingness of the labourers to respond to the 
stimulus of higher wages, saying that they do not increase 
output when put on to piece-work, but merely work for fewer days 
per week or per month. In consequence time-work predominates 
more markedly than in the cotton industry. 

Not only is it particularly difficult to persuade Indian workers 
to increase their output by offering an increase in the rates of pay, 
but it is also said to be almost impossible to obtain greater output 
by managerial ** drive.” The bonus on piece-rates appears the 
most successful method that has yet been adopted, but only 
amongst certain types of workers. 

Another peculiar addition to wages was made in the jute 
industry. In order to suit the market — that is, not to produce 
too rapidly in normal times, but to retain the power of increasing 
output considerably at any time should the occasion arise — the 
system was adopted of working only four instead pf six days per 
week. When the new system was first put into force, in order 
that the workers’ weekly earnings should not be too drastically 
reduced, an addition of one day’s wages called the “ Khoraki” 
(or “ subsistence wage ”) was given to all workers. 

This worked well so long as only four days were worked, but 
when it became necessary to work six days, and the workers 
obtained wages for six days, they struck because they no longer 
received the ‘‘ IChoraki.” ^ 

Even in well-organized industries there is a great difference 
between nominal wages and real earnings. ; Free quarters, housing 
accommodation at less than the economic rent, cheap grain, free 
medical attendance, free transport, and occasional presents, are 

^ Ifidustrial Commission Report, 1916—18, pp. 10, 11, Tlie bad bousing con- 
ditions and high rents in Bombay are notorious. Ninety-seven per cent, of the 
working-class families in Bombay live in single rooms. The preponderant number 
of families in France and Belgium live in two rooms, in Germany in three rooms, 
and in the United Kingdom and United States in four or five rooms. The average 
rent of a single room in Bombay is Ks. 3 12a. Op. per mensum ; 3,125 one-roomed 
tenements contained two or more families in 1921 (Findlay Shirras, on 

an Inquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 1923). Bombay has been 
called “ a foreign wen on the face of India,” and the high cost of living, temptations 
to extra vagance and additional liability €o disease in all Indian industrial centres is 
well known. , ' ' ■ 

® F. P, N. Gilchrist, p, 306. 
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frequeEtly given in addition to wages* The attention given by 
mill-owners to welfare work of the most varied description has 
increased enormously of late jrears, partly owing to the desire to 
obtain a permanent labour force and increase efficiency, partly 
in order to assuage discontent and prevent strikes.^ 

One characteristic of Indian labour that affects earnings 
fundamentally is the great extent of absenteeism. It was cal- 
culated that whereas an average wage of Es. 32 la. Op. per month 
could have been earned by ail cotton workers in the Bombay 
Presidency if they had worked twenty-seven days per month, as 
a matter of fact the actual average earnings only amounted to 
Es. 28 9a. Ip. per month (the average number of days worked 
being 23-7). 

Contract work and the “gang piece-work system.” are still 
very common in organized as weU as in unorganized industries. 
For instance, the gang system is quite common amongst miners^ 
the pay being fixed at so much per tub of coal, and then divided 
amongst the members of the gang. 

Contract work is almost the normal system in the building 
industry, in the engineering workshops, and for much loading and 
porterage work. Additional work of this sort may be contracted 
for by the sirdar, who makes his own terms with the workers. 
The provision of additional labour in this way is considered part 
of the ordinary duties of a mill sirdar. In the railway workshops 
and in coal-mining the gang piece-w’ork system is common : i.e. 
a tfgure is fixed as payment for a particular job and is distributed 
amongst the members of the gang upon an agreed-upon basis.^ 
This system has something in common with the Eussian “ artel ” 
and with the Italian gang system. 

^ y. chap, xii, p. 325. ‘ 

® y. F. N. Gilchrist, Wedges and Profit’Sharingi p. 301 . 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTORY. ROAD TRANSPORT 


si- 




Although the rough tracks of Northern India, and of certain 
other favoured districts, are easily traversed in the dry weather, 
and although coastal and river transport have, in many areas, 
provided an easy means of communication, it has proved excep- 
tionally difficult and expensive to introduce improved means of 
transport.^ H ence, until the_middle of the ninete enth century, 
transport was conHuctedl^means of the pack-animal, palanquin, 
BuHdSfrcartrsnMriiver-ciuft,l,hd: smaB^dastmgTiRmg^eAgels, 
jnst as it ha d been for ma ny centurie s. Despite Tjord j B jntj ncJk’s 
^em»tiD£t nacnr8ffiMtrTn~lhe road sjrotem of the north, no 
far-reaching scheme was carjied ont untiUlBg'~fmig 3rf"£ord 
i^alhousie. During the latter’s rule not only were the roaSTvastly 


^ F. ebap. p. 14. 
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improved and extended, the ggsULsy-siem^x^^Qrgmized, the tele- 
graph introduced, and, the Pu blic Works Departinen_;^es tablished; 
blit railway construction was begun andr^panle3‘'m a systematic 
way capable of being developed so as to serve and open up the 
whole of India. ^ 

By the e nd of JM.jpaiietie©ath century a revo lution had been 
effected in the_.meane-of transport and ^^^mmumoations. __ An 
excellent (and cheap) postal servibFHadTbeen evolved,^ a telegraph 
se^rvice had bfmintrp^^ (although its efficiency was hindered 

by ’Eg£"”charges) , 25.0 00 mile s of ra-Uways ha d been eo nstri;icled , 

and there were S'T^ O'OO mi les of metalled "and 186.000 • miles of 
up-metailed" roads. ' Shipping and port facilities had been greatly 
improved, especially after the opening of the Sues Canal in 
1869. 

In a country as large as India, with an enormous inland area, 
dense population and potential self-sufficiency, the improvement 
and problems of inland transport overshadow those of shipping, 
especially in view, of the fact that India owns only an insignificant 
fraction of the ships engaged in her own foreign trade. We shall 
therefore ’ give first place to the question of inland transport, 
dealing first with roads and then with railways. 

Smoe 1900 the mileage of metalled or first-class roads has 
risen from 87^000 to 59,000 miles, ^ these being under the control 
of the Central Government. All other roads fall within the 
sphere of the various local authorities. 

Second-class roads are not provided with permanent bridges, 
and third-class roads are usually only passable for eight months 
in the year. India is thus still very backward with regard to her 
supply of first-class roads, ^ v/hich prevents the more extensive 
use of motors both for passengers and for hauling goods. ' Only 
the best roads are suitable for motor traffic, and the distances as 
a rule are in any case too great to suit this type of traffic. In 
addition motor haulage is unsuitable for the bulky cargo w-hich 
constitutes the major part of Indian trade. Nevertheless the use 
of motor cars and motor cycles (as well as of ordinary cycles) has 
increased very' rapidly since 1914. Before that date motor cars 
were practically unknown, except in the great cities, and even 
there horse-drawm vehicles prevailed. During and just after the 
war the use of motor cars by Europeans and the richer classes of 
Indians began to prevail in the cities, and to become common in 
the large towns, whilst the use of motor lorries (mainly as feeders 

^ V. Dalhousie^ by Sir WiiHam Hunter (Rulers of India Series), p. ii.. Lord 
Dalhousie was Governor* Genera! from 1848 to 1854. ^ 

,® V, G,'Cln,rkQ, The Post 0£ice in India, 

® This compares with 486,400 miles in France ! 

^ ¥, chap. ii,. p. 14. Road building ,is still extremely costly in India, and, 
unlike railways, roads bring in no direct return to the. Government. ' # 
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to th© railways) also increased.^ Imports of motor cars rose from 
some 3,000 in 1913 to a post-war qninqnennial average of about' 
8 , 600 ’a^^To^WTt;^ in 1928-29. Imports then declined to 
6,201 in 1932-38, rising again to 9,f59 in 1933-84. Of 'these 55 per 
cent, came from the United Kingdom, and 40 per cent, from the 
United States and Canada combined. The import of motor 
omnibuses, vans, and lorries has fluctuated similarly, 5,496 being 
imported in 1933-34, 90 per cent, conoing from the United States 
and Canada combined.^ The new traffic resulted in the deteriora- . 
tion of th© roads. This problem, and that of co-ordination, were 
considered by th© ‘‘Indian3SQ'dJ2§Mlppment Committee” in 1928,_ 
which recommended the insti^ oFa ^ Centrar^Boar Fund— 

but not of a Central Road Board, which it held wduld be a heedless 
expense — the holding of periodical conferences, and the abolition 
of road tolls (except on bridges specially built for motor vehicles). 

These proposals have been put into force. The Central Road 
Fund was established in 1929, and a number of conferences have 
been Council has been formed to 

co-ordinate road and rail transport, and the establishment of 
provincial boards of communication is under consideration.® 
Although rail-road competition has become a serious problem in 
certain districts {e,g, in the Punjab), on the whole improved roads 
and motor traffic have so far acted primarily as essential adjuncts 
to the railway system. 


DEVELOPMENI. OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM* 

The history of the construction of the Indian railways is an 
oft-told tale, but must be shortly summarized at this point if we 
are to understand at what‘”periods railways had important re- 
actions on trade, industry, and finance, and- m what' ways (and to 
what extent) they initiated far-reaching changes in the general 
economic development of the country. 

Railway projects were first mooted in India in the eighteen- 
\ forties. Noth ing was actudly done until aIieFlE©'"”i;r^^ 
LqrdJ^aUipus^^ 1848), Ml of pjans for^jy^^building^^ 
and canals andforTFeformTortim 

preliminary legal agreements were signed with the East SSian 
and the Great Indian PemnsuE'‘"B^fl^^^ The first 

twenty ■'miles'oFISieGTear^ was opened in 

.1853 (from Bombay to Thana), the^fi^ part of the East Indian 

Moral and Material Progress of India, 1926-27, p. 171. 

A? Annual Meview of the Trade of India, 1933-34. 

A ® January 11, 1935. ' 

* Kg. I,Froatispi©ce,and'TaMeVin, 524,525. 
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Railway (Calcutta to Raniganj) m 1854, and the line from Mad„iBA 

l a. 1853 Lord Da lhousie wrote his famous Minute on Bai ^ay s, 
recommending a general system fern _ the wb ole^c omitfy, anS 

of management , finance, and 

eoristyiictmn. 

'Progress “was temporarily stopped during the Mutiny, hut in 
185 g Lord Dalhousie’s scheme was adopted, and the construetioii 
0.15.1.0 00 miles o f railroads, by eight companies (including the three 
already mentioned) which had been formed for the purpose,^ was 
sanctioned. From the beginning it was realized that the capital 
for railway construction could only be raised in England, and that 
the Work would not be undertaken by private enterprise, unless 
it were stimulated by financial aid in some form dr other. ^ 

The contracts made with the eight ori^al companies provided 
that the Indian Government should guarantee interest at rates 
varying (in accordance with the money market conditions pre- 
vailing when each contract was signed) between 4| and 5 per cent., 
in return for -which it had the right of controlling expenditure and 
operation ; that Government had the right of purchase on the 
expiry of each of the (twenty-five year)’ contracts ; that Govern- 
ment should furnish the necessary land, free of cost, for ninety-nine 
years ; that the companies should carry the mails free and troops 
at reduced rates ; and that any surplus profits (above the 
guaranteed rate) were to be shared by the Government and the 
companies. 

Thi^ ^^ethad^as successful in elic iting th e requisite capital 
.and enterprise, butSjeiuIfeTin^ excessive on 

waTthe^cosToTconil^^ great owing 

to the pione§xma.tBr.a^ihe..ivjM^^ physical difficulties 

which had lo b e overcome, the necessity ^TSpW tmg^^ deal 

of securing an adequate supply of skilled labour,® but the guarantee 
system—at a time when there was no apparent chance of earning 
profits above the guaranteed minimum — did not induce economy. 
Hence there was a regular and heavy annual deficit, which the 
Govemment had to make, good, just when the financial position of 

^ Namely, the East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula, Madras, Bombay Baroda 
and Oentrai India, East Bengal, Oudh and Rohilkland, Sind Punjab and Delhi 
(now merged in the North Western State Railway), and what is now the South 
Indian Bailway Companies. 

.* The Government at this time had no povrer to raise loans itself for productive 
purposes. 

® Instead of the .£ 8,000 per mile for which Daihousie planned to cover India, 
.with railways, those in operation by 1868 had averaged £18,000, without reckoning 
dividends: Mvanced upon the' guarantee, which were charges upon , the future: 
■possible.' earnings of the roads*’ ('L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British CapiiaL 
■ 1027,.. p. 222). ■ 
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the Government was in other ways most unsatisfactory.^ The 
guarantee system became discredited, and __a policy was adopted^ 
of refu sing, supp i]a:i4o--aiiy^ new companies. .. In the sixties two 
attempts were made at starting railways without guarantees, but 
in both cases the Government had eventually to come to the aid 
of the companies. The result was a definite check to railway 
expansion, despite the general recognition of the need,, for 
accelerated construction. 

These factors led to the second period of railway construction 
' Pe.^from 1870 to 18 80), during which a policy of dim# ,. Gove rn- 
ment constr uction and man agem ent was adop ted. In 1867 the 
principle had been introduced, (in connection with the construction 
of irrigation works) ^ that the Secretary of State might raise loans 
on behalf of the Indian Government for productive purposes, in 
London, on the security of the Indian revenues. As' money could 
be borrowed at not more than 4 per cent., this was a definite 
economy. Nevertheless, financial difficulties soon arose, prevent- 
ing the hoped-for progress. According to Dalhousie’s scheme 
a gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. had been adopted for the whole railway 
system, but after 1870, for economy’s sake, a narrow gauge (8 ft. 
8 in.) had been adopted for nearly all the new lines. Unfortunately 
frontier wars and famine necessitated the reconstruction of some 
of the Indus Valley and Punjab lines from the narrow to the broad 
gauge at a heavy expense;^ At the same time the heavy and con- 
tinuous fall in the gold value of the rupee, due to the appreciation 
orgbTd, wliieh set in during the seventies, meant that the burden 
of interest which had to be paid on Government debts and other 
payments in England increased yearly. Finally the Famine 
^epori^of 4B80 made it quite clear that it was urgent to increase 
the rate of railway construction. 

Hence in the j Otoemment" to 

{endouja^gjrivate companies J£j3i)nstr4ict™ ^ by offering 

some llmd ot financial assistance, but on terms less onerous to 
the Government. Under these laew conditions (which varied 
slightly in each particular case) several new companies were 
immediately promoted.® 

Meanwhile the twenty-five year contracts of the old guaranteed 

^ At this time there was a general rise in prices and wages, several severe 
famines, and an ever-increasing demand for more money for administrative 
purposes. 

2 F. shap. viii. p. 161. 

® Elsewhere the unsuitability of the metre gauge for heavy traffic carried at 
reasonable speeds, and the intermixture of sections of diSerent gauges, have proved 
a serious drawback to the efficiency of transport. 

* The Government henceforward restricted direct construction to lines required 
lor military purposes or for famine prevention and relief. 

® In each case the Government retained the right to 'purchase the lines on the ' 
expiry of the contracts.. '■ 
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railways had begun to fall in and, in each case, the State purchased 
the iines.^ Government thereafter ran some of the lines itself 
and the others were handed back again to the companies to be run 
under new contracts, whereby the companies were to operate the 
lines, which now were the property of the State, under a govern- 
mental guarantee of interest. 

A very complicated system has thus been evolved. Some 
lines are State-owned and State-worked, some are State-owned 
but worked by companies with a Government guarantee ; some 
are owned by private companies and worked either by the owning 
companies, State lines, or other companies working lines in the 
vicinity. In most of the Indian (Native) States the lines have been 
constructed by the Ruler (or Government) of the State, but are 
managed under contract by the companies (or Government, as 
the case may be) managing railways in neighbouring areas of 
British India. In 1^9 00 t here we re no less tl^n th^y-three 
separat e ad m inistrat ive bodies workin g_ raH w a y s 

'■ In order to ensure dentralized control of railway expansion, 

so that the limited Indian supply of capital should be directed 
towards the most needed extensions, it was decided in 1896 that 
companies with Government guarantees “ should not be permitted 
to borrow capital in India, but that all money raised in that 
country for railway purposes (except that required by unassisted 
or rebate-aided companies) should be borrowed by the Govern- 
ment of India, who would make advances to companies.’’ ^ In 
this way the Government has controlled the expenditure of all the 
railways for which it has any financial liability. 

By 1900 the greater part of India’s present railway system had 
been completed. Between 1900 and 1914 nearly 10,000 miles 
were added, mostly consisting of links between the main lines, ^ 
or branch and feeder lines. 

^ The old guaranteed railways were acquired .by the State at tbe following 

dates : 

East Indian Railway . . . .in 1880 

East Bengal ' „ . . . . „ 1884 

Sind, Punjab and Delhi Company’s lines . „ 1885-86 

Oudh and Rohilkland Railway . . „ 1886 

South Indian Railway . . . ' . „ 1890 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . . ,,1900 

V. Jforal and Matenal Frogreas of India, 1901-2, p. 262. 

^ For an account of each of the main Indian railways, v, the Indian Year Book^ 
and the official (annual) Histary of Indian Mailmaya. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1901-2, p. 265. During this third 
period of railway construction some of the railway com.panies were assisted by the 
^ant of a rebate on the gross earnings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, in order to help to raise the dividend earned to 4 per cent. Th© rebate was 
limited to 20 per cent, of the gross earnings. 

The most important, of these was the Nagda-Muttra line, rmittng Bombay 
and Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, completed in 1909. In addition the 
,Ka!ka-SimIa line was . completed in 1903 ; the Quetta-Nushki line in 1905; the 
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Up to the end of the century, in spite of the developments 
that have been described, the State had to bear an annual net 
deficit on the lines under its control. In 1899-1900, for the first 
time, a net profit (of Rs. 11 lakhs) was earned. Between 1900 
and 1914 (except 'in 1908 - 9 ) a^substa^tjal^ net jrpfil^ 
annually, although the charges for both passengers and goods 

/remained extremely low.” — 

■ Prom this account it can be seen that although normally the 
majority of the Indian railways have been constructed, and many 
have been managed, by private companies, in reality the Govern- 
ment has exercised control over both construction and adminis- 
tration. At the present day there are only about 5,000 miles 
(out of a total of 42,963 miles) for which the Government has no 
responsibility, and hence over which it exercises no control^ 
Moreover, the bulk of the railways^ are now Government owned, 
even when they are actually managed by private companies. 

The lines under direct Government management are worked 
as independent Government Departments. The Secretary of 
State has absolute final control over the railways that are worked 
by private companies under contract with Government, and has 
power ^o appoint one member of the board of directors of each 
company, this member having the power of veto. An official 
consulting engineer is also appointed to whom the Secret ary o f 
State can apply for information or advice as occasion arises, 
^TnThdia, subject to the Secretary of State, the Governor-. 
General in Council possesses, within the terms of the contracts, 
the power to control (through the Railway Department) the 
ma nagemen t and ffcpendit ure of the railway companies, but has 
^ not powirto appomifw*3ismiss any of the employees. The com- 
; panies are directly managed by boards of directors in England, 
represmted in India’ by an ‘lagent or general manager, assisted 
, by a consulting engineer (often, in practice, the Government 
consulting engineer). 

By this means control has been exercised over the most trivial 
matters, and aU expenditure has required the previous sanction 

Dhanbaid and Manpar line (completing the “ East Indian Railway Grand Chord,” 
f.e. the direct rente between Benares and Calcutta) in 1007 ; and tbe Sontbera 
Indian Railway was extended to Dhanusbkodi, on tb© Island of Rameswaram, 
opposite Ceylon, in 1908. At tbe same time tbe Ceylon Railway was extended on 
to tbe Island of Manaar, tbe Ceylon coast, facing India, and tbns a channe! o! 
only 40 miles now separates tbe Indian and Ceylon Railways. There is -a project 
for bridging this channel and establishing direct railway communication' between 
India and Ceylon. ■ • ' 

^ Tbe great majority of -the latter {i,e. over 3,000 miles) are railways owned or^ 
financed by Indian (Native) States, and the rest belong to private companies, :some: 
of wMeb are entirely unaided, but some of wbicb receive financial assistance from '■ 
: local authorities or. from rebates paid on traffic interchanged with tbe main lines.: 

■ About 80' per cent, of tbe capital invested in Indian railways'has been raised either 
directly by the Government or with Government assistance. 
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of the Government J Moreover, no well-thought-out, co-ordinatedj 
programme, extending over a period of years, could be undertaken,! 
because the railway budget formed an integral part of the general 1 
budget, so that the amount available for railway purposes depended/ 
not upon the railway needs of the country, but upon the general^ 
financial situation. 

The system proved so unsatisfactory that a series of inquiries 
took place between 1900 and 1914,^ with the object of introducing 
greater elasticity. The only important reform made before 1914 
was the transference of the control of the railways from the Public 
Works Department to a special Eaiiway Board that was set 
up in 1905, but wbicb yielded disappointing results, and did not 
expedite business and increase efficiency to the extent that had 
been expected. 

After the outbreak of the war the railways were almost 
immediately brought under drastic regulation, and were controlled 
with reference to war aims rather than for the benefit of the 
country. The construction of new lines, extension and com-' 
pletion of old ones, the building of branches and feeders, and even 
the repair of rails and renewal of rolling-stock, were indefinitely 
deferred.® At the same time the demands on the railways were 
extraordinarily heavy, owing to war demands, both internal and 
external, for munitions and for ordinary articles af commerce. 
The pressure on the railivays was increased by the shortage of 
shipping, wMcl! drastically limited coastal trade and necessitated, 
in particular, the rail transport of Bengal and Bihar coal to 
Bombay and other parts of India. The result was, on the one hand'^ 
that the capacity of the railways was seriously over-taxed and,! 
on the other, that high net profits were obtained, at the price of 
capital depreciation, as a result of competition for rail-freightage, \ 
increased charges,^ and extraordinarily low expenditure on capital ' 
and replacement account. 

After Peace had been concluded in 1918 criticism of the rail- 
ways, agpavated by the non-co-operation movement and the feeling 
that Indian interests had not been placed in the forefront by the 
Government in formulating its economic pohcy, became pro- 
nounced. Indian critics took the line that the rail'ways ought to 

Tim tiresome, inelastic system, which has undoubtedly hindered efBciency 
and Initiative, originated under the “ old guarantee system, when it was necessary 
to try to check the extravagance encouraged by that system. It has since become 
an unnecessary anachronism. 

® ¥, Mepori on the Admimstrati'on and Working of Indian Mailwaps, 1903,, ' 
:Cd. 1713 ; Mepori of the Mmkap GommiUee, 1908, Cd. 4111 ; and Lord Inchcape’s 
Informal Beport of 1912. 

- ® Some of the existing lines were actu.a!Iy dismantled and the materials sent 
to Mesopotamia. 

^ '* .In. 1917 a surcharge w&s imposed on, all goods and passenger rates, i,n order to 
raise revenue and , prevent :iiimecessary traffic. This was increased in 192L . F. 
below, p, 142, ■ 
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be completely nationalized, and' managed- not with a "iew to 
profits (which accrued partly to persons resident outsiue India), 
but in accordance with the needs of Indian trade and the comfort 
of the travelling public. The matter was brought to a head in 
1919, when the East Indian Eailway Company’s contract came to 
an end. The contract was temporarily extended on the existing 
terms until 1924, pending wMoh it was decided to hold a Ml 
inquiry into the administration and working of the Indian rail- 
ways. x\n Indian Eailway Committee was accordingly appointed 
in 1920, consisting of Sir William Aoworth (Chairman) and nine 
other members. 

The Committee was unanimous as regards the unsatisfactory 
nature of the existing state of affairs.^ The members agreed that 
the existing system of management through companies domiciled 
in Great Britain ought to cease as soon as the various contracts 
terminated, but they were almost equally divided as to how the 
railways ought to be managed in the future, and how capital could 
best be raised for railway purposes. Sir William Acworth, with 
the support of four other members, formed the technical majority, 
and recommended direct State management oi State-owned raUj 
ways, but the five otSer 'me^ management by 

companies which should be domiciled in Ijadia., 

From the evidence taken it was clear that the Indian railway 
system was entirely inadequate, and that congestion of traffic 
had become a normal feature. Even before the war Government 
had failed to provide adequate funds for capital expenditure and 
renewals, and during the war-period naturally this condition of 
affairs was intensified.^ The causes of the failure were attributed 
to the paralysing financial system and to the anomalous status of 
the Eailway Board. The latter was said to be overloaded with 
routine, trammelled by unnecessary restrictions, and possessed 
of inadequate power over general policy, whilst it was not 
adequately represented on the Governor’s Council, as the member 
in charge was also responsible for two other departments, and had 
not the time or knowledge to attend fully to railway business. 
In addition the public had no accessible means of redress for 
grievances, grpat delays were experienced, and complaints were 
made that undue preference was given to certain (particularly 
European) traders.® The neglect of the comfort and .welfare of 
the third-class passengers was glaring.^ 

^ ¥. Report of the East Indian Railway Oommitke^ Cmd. 1512 pf 1021. 

® Between 1914 and 1926 only about 4,000 odd miles were. opened, in 1927 
the route mileage open was 39,048, as compared with 34,652 in 1913-14. 
V. p. 141, below. 

® So far*as I can discover these accusations were never substantiated, but the 
Acworth Committee did not investigate speciic cases in detail. 

^ Many descriptions have been written of the scandalous conditions of third- , 
.class travel in India. For instano'2, Mr. Oandh! (Life and Wntin>gs^ p. i66„ ct aeg.);' 
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Tba Committee recommended that a new department should 
be set responsible for all types of transport and communi- 
cations,^' that the railway Budget should be separated from X 
general Budget, that the Eailway Board, should be eniarged^ncl 
reconstructed,^ that Central and Local Advisory^Councils should 
be set up to represent the -interests of traders and the genen^l 
public, and that a Bates Tribunal should be instituted to. coBtrol 
charges and facilities. 

In addition, a number of minor recommendations were put 
forward y/ith regard to improvements for the benefit of third- 
class passengers, ihe reduction of delays in settling claims, the 
prevention of the giving of undue preference to particular traders, 
the prevention of bribery, and other abuses. . 

The Indian Legislature decided that the separation of t im 
railway from the general Budget was not at the moment practical 
politics, but that the railway programme should be drawn up on 
a five^ear, instead of on a one-year, basis. The recommendation 
with regard to the reconstruction of the Railway Board was 
adopted, and was put into force in 1922. A Central Advisory 
Council and Local Advisory Committee representing public 
interests were also set up, and in March 1924 a Rates Tribunal 
was appointed with the initial duty of revising all railway charges. 

In 1926 a Rates Advisory Committee was established, to safeguard 
the interests of the public and consider conaplaints.® 

With regard to nationalization no definite policy has even yet 
been adopted, but on the termination of the contracts with the 
East Indian Railway Company (in December 1924) and with the 
Great Indian Peninsula (in June 1925) direct State management 
was instituted. In 1926 the Delhi-Umbaila-Kaika, in 1929 the 
Burma, and in 1930 the S. Punjab Railways were also brought 
under direct State management. 

Opinion, whether British or Indian, is almost unanimous in 
condemning the present “ mixed system of management as 
complicated, cumbrous, inelastic, conservative, extravagant, andi/ 
bureaucratic, i.e, combining all the disadvantages of nationaliza- 
tion with those of private management. But the criticisms of the 

describes the journey (involving two nights in the train) from Bombay to Madras. 
During the greater part of the time there were thirty-five persons in a compartinent 
with sitting accommodation for twenty-two. ' The compartment was never swept 
or cleaned, and there was no water in the tanJc of the w.c., the latter also remaining 
UEcleaiied throughout the journey. The only refreshments procurable he described 
as no less than “ fflthy.” Moreover, the lower railway officials levy a -number of 
unauthorized charges from the unfortunate third-class passengers. 

^ This recommendation has not been acted upon. 

2 This has been done,- and the Railway Board now consists of a Chief Com- 
missioner, a Financial Commissioner, one member responsible for technical subjects, 
and another responsible for general administration, personnel, and traffic. , V, 
Mmal and Mmteriai Progress of India» 

'/did., .1926-27, p. 167. . ^ 
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existing system are in reality based mainly on particular faults of 
administration in the past. It is true that 'the extension of the 
system might with advantage have been more rapids 
j that there has been a lack of financial flexibility, and that initiative 
has been discouraged,^ but there seems reason to hope that the 
recent reforms will go far to meet the situation, and that if financial 
stringency is less onerous in the future rapid progress may well 
be made without any revolutionary change in the system. This, 
however, is not the opinion that has found expression in the 
discussions in the Legislative Assembly on the subject, nor in the 
various Reports that have been made from time to time on railway 
administration. 

To hand over the railways to companies having a rupee capital 
and domiciled in India seems to be most in accordance with what 
might be expected to meet with the approval of Indian public 
opinion, but appears to be ruled out of court for the time being 
by the extra expense that would be involved, as the London money 
market would be closed to such companies. On the other hand, 
y companies domiciled in England, as at present, are naturally 
^ dijl^ed by Indian publicists, and, indeed, they can hardly be 
expeQted to develop the necessary initiative under the strict 
Government supervision to which they have been subjected, nor 
can they be expected to adopt a policy specifically designed to 
forward industrialization and the internal development of the 
country. One of the main criticisms levelled against such com- 
f panics at present is that they""favour foreign tod^^ and foreign 
merchants as opposed to internal trade and the interests of indi- 
genous concerns. Here we have the paradox of drastic criticism 
I of Government action, combined with a continuous cry for the 
^ extension of that action. 

This extreme faith in the Government appears not only rather 
optimistic, but even slightly humorous, considering all that has 
been alleged about the economic policy and administration of the 
Government, but there is considerable strength in the contention 
that Indian ideas would have more influence on the poiic^^ of a 
Government Department on the spot than on a private board of 
directors sitting in London.^ 

The Government of India, on the other hand, has opposed 
nationalization as a general principle. 

^ For instance, the Mackaj Committee (1912) recommended thiat the companies 
should be permitted to raise additional share capital on their own initiative, and 
the South Indian Railway at one time proposed to raise money without a Govern- 
ment guarantee, but the Government did not seem to like sharing profits with 
other people, and they have never acted on the recommendation of the Indian 
Committee, ’’while they refused the application ol th®' South Indian Railway, 

{ A. natic MevieWf April 192$.) 

^ W.-M. Acwortfa, Historical Shpch of State Bailtmy OwmersMpr M, 
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Objections to permanent State management in India have 
usually been based not so much on theoretical arguments as on 
criticisms of the results of nationalization in a number of countries 
where the experiment has actually been tried.^ In Europe, before 
the war, State railways paid well only in Prussia,^ The Belgian 
and Swiss railways just made ends meet, the Russian railways 
worked at a loss, and the French State lines a byword for 
mismanagement. Since the war, Mussolini has transferred the 
Italian railways from State to private management. In every 
case, according to Sir William Acworth, working expenses have 
tended to be excessive and management to be inelastic and not in 
accordance with the wishes of the commercial community. 

On the other hand, the Indian lines, managed by private com- 
panies, under strict Government control, have suffered from the 
same defects as the lines managed directly by the State, without 
obtaining the advantages of nationalization. Moreover, the 
arguments against private management are stronger in countries 
where control is exercised by boards of directors located abroad.® 

In addition, it is possible that post-war experience, for instance, 
in Canada, will show that the defects of State railways in the past 
can be overcome by better methods of administration. In India 
administrative economies could certainly be introduced if all the 
railways were under direct Government control, whilst the policy 
of “ discriminating protection ” (by means of special facilities 
and freight concessions) could more easily.be extended to the sphere 
of transport. 

It is clear that the State must own and have ultimate control 
over the system as a whole, and that the main problem is to devise 
some form of administration that will leave actual management 
in the hands of experts, but at the same time be in touch with 
public — particularly commercial — opinion. 

The financial position of the railways was fully examined and 
reported upon in 1923 by the Inch cape Retrenchment Com- i f 

mittee which emphasized the advantage"WlIie'”'Uen'tril Finances, 

as well as to the railways, of instituting a regular contribution from, 
the railways instead of ^amounts fluctuating widely from year to J 
year. This question, together with the proposal to separate the 
railway from the general Budget, was discussed in the Legislative 
Assembly' in 1924. At first considerable opposition was encoun- 
tered by these proposals, owing to the fear that separation would 
diminish the financial power of the Assembly, and entail extra 

^ ,W:. M. Acwoftli, Sistoriml Sketch of State Railway Ownershif { 1920), and the 
discussion following the reading of Sir E. W. Gillan’s paper on “ The Present and 
Fntur© Management of Indian Railways,” Asiatic Meview, April 1923. 

. * The South Aliicaa ^ railways paid well, hut circumstances were peculiarly 
favonrable. . 

® F. W. M. Acworth, op. al., p. 26. 
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taxation.^ The Swarajists attempted to make aooeptance 
dependent upon the giving of pledges on political matters intrinsic- 
ally irrelevant to the particular issue, such as more rapid Indianiza- 
tion of the railway personnel, and the adoption of a policy of 
nationalization. Eventually, however, a compromise was reached 
in the so-called Convention of 1924.^ 

In the estimates for 1925-26 the railway Budget was for the 
first time prepared separately from the general Budget. 

The results of the separation of the railway from the general 
[ Budget in 1925, of the Convention ” of 1924, and of the appoint- 
1 ment of a Financial Commissioner (since 1923), were to reduce 
! working costs, ^ improve administration, and to stabilize the 
^ financial position of the railways, until the depression of 1929.^ 

A number of minor reforms have also been introduced recently. 
A policy of decentralization of administration by reorganization 
on a divisional basis has been adopted on many lines, and has 
helped to reduce expenditure and increase efficiency,® The 

^ It was feared that the standardization of the railway contribution to the 
Central Finances would mean in practice a diminution of that contribution, 

^ This Convention determined the amount of the annual contribution of the 
railway to the Central Exchequer. The Exchequer is entitled to receive from the 
railways a sum equal to 1 per cent, of the capital at charge in the penultimate 
year plus one-fifth of the surplus profits in that year. This is the “ fixed contri- 
bution ’ ’ frdm the railways. In addition if, after payment of the fixed contribution, 
the amount available for transfer to the railway reserves exceeds Bs. 3 crores, 
one-third of that excess is to be paid to the Exchequer. 

® E.g. by staff reduction, more economical use of fuel, reduction of stocks, pre- 
vention of losses by theft and damage to goods in transit, and by the adoption of 
better methods of utilizing equipment and introducing modern scientific appliances. 
The wholesale provision of automatic couplers during 1924-25 may be noted as an 
example of the improvements introduced {Railway Budget, 1925-26, p. 4). The 
proportion of working expenses to receipts was reduced from 76 per cent, in 1921-22 
to 62*04 per cent, in 1926-27. This is still considered unnecessarily high, and the 
proportion is higher on State than on privately managed lines. The lowest fares 
aiid rates are charged on the Bengal and North- Western Railway, which is the only 
Indian line constructed entirely by private enterprise {Asiatic Remew, April 1923, 
p. 252). An economy has also been effected by the revision of the former unsatis- 
factory three-year coal contracts by the Railway Board. F. chap, x, p. 250, 

^ The net financial results of the railways under Government control are shown 
for each year since 1914 in Table VIII, B, p. 625. From this, it can be seen that 
directly after the outbreak of war the net railway revenue fell to only Rs. 3*2 crores, 
but that subsequently, owing totrade activity, combined with very low expenditure 
on upkeep, replacement, etci, it rose rapidly,' until it reached the high figure of 
Ks. 16*8 crores in 1918-19. After the conclusion of the war it was still difficult to 
import the materials necessaury for upkeep and replacement, working expenses 
began to increase rapidly (owing to the rise in prices), and in 1920-21 came the 
great commercial slump which reduced aggregate earnings. Hence in 1921-22 the 
country was faced with a railway deficit of no less than Rs. 9*1 crores, Just at a 
time of extreme financial stringency. Luckily the situation sooii began to improve. 
Replacement and reconstruction increased the efficiency of the railwa5’^s, trade 
began to revive, and a fair pi'ofit was earned up to 1929. See chap. xviii. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1927-28, p. 169. Until this recent 
change administration was carried out, for each line, on a departmental basis. 
Under the new divisional system responsibility for the whole of the railway work 
within each section of a railway is placed in a special officer, called the ** Divisional 
Superintendent,” who is directly re|ponsibIe to the Agent. 
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recommeridatioHS of the Lee Commission for more rapid Indianiza- 
tion of the staff have been accepted, ^d in future 75 per cent, of 
the candidates for superior departments will be recruited in India. ^ 
Measures have already been taken to improve the accommodation 
for third-class passengers. The policy has been adopted ^ of, 
purchasing railway stores in India, whenever possible, and tenders : 
for contracts are now called for simultaneously in India and in > 
London.^ The former policy of leaving the construction of branch ’ 
and feeder lines to private companies has been replaced by direct ' 
State construction,, whilst Provincial Governments can now 
facilitate private construction by guaranteeing the interest.^ 

Since the conclusion of the war the repair of existing lines and 
construction of new ones has been accelerated, so that in 1934 ] 
there were 42,953 miles open to traffic. Of this 74*2 per cent./ 
was owned by the State, and 44*7 per cent, was under direct State! 
management.^ 

Progress has been made in opening up South India, where 
communications have long been recognized as peculiarly unsatis- 
factory. The Moplah Eebellion in Malabar brought home to the 
Government the urgent political, as well as economic, need for 
improvement. Extensive conversion of metre to broad-gauge 
lines is proposed, particularly in the neighbourhoods of Cochin 
and Trichiiiopoly , and has recently been completed for the line con- 
necting Emakulam with the main broad-gauge railway. Cochin 
is, however, not yet connected by rail with Ernakulam, the latter 
being situated two miles from Cochin on the opposite side of the 
harbour.^ The latter port is directly connected by inland water- 
ways with the coastal district of Travancore. If it were also 
connected by rail with the extreme south the export of planters’ 
produce (tea, coffee, and rubber) and of the commercial crops ” 
(ground-nuts, paddy, and cotton) would be greatly facilitated. 

An important new line has recently been completed from 
Dindigul to Pollacbi, which opens up a large,’ densely populated 
fertile area (producing cotton, sugar, tea, coffee, and cardamoms), 
and which is also important as a pilgrim route and cattle market.^ 
The main line southwards from Madras towards Ceylon 
connecting with the important towns of the Tanjore Delta (Madura 

^ Meport o/ ihe Commission on the Superior Civil Services in Indian Cmd. 2128 
of 1924, and the Statistical Abstract. F. also Table VIII, A. p. 524. Since 1925-26 
the proportion of the permanent gazetted appointments, held by Indians has risen 
from 32 per cent, to over 70 per cent, in 1927-28 (v. Bailwag Budget^ 1928-29). 

^ D.O.if. Bepoft-m the Uonditions and Prospects of British Tmie in India^ 
1924-25, p. 101. , 

® Mailwap Budget^ 1926-26, pp. 9, 25, 

^ In 1928 fifty new projects, to cover 2,600 miles, were sanctioned. After the 
depression of 1929 expenditure was cnt to the bone. Construction has recently 
been resumed, but is still below the pre4929 level., 

Indian Tear Mook^ 19$^ f 

® Times, August 27, 1928. 
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and Tiiticorin) is at present only single line metre gauge, on which 

express trains travel slowly but dangerously, and, m~“consequence 

of excessive overhang, are sometimes blown over by the wind ! 

Equally important are the schemes for improving the transport 
facilities of the Jherria Coalfields, where the lack of adequate rail- 
way facilities is one of the fundamental difficulties confronting 
the coal and iron and steel industries. i The suburban Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras lines and part of the main line of the G.I.P. 
Eailway have now been electrified, whilst Eaipur has been con- 
nected by rail with Vizagapatam.^ 

In particular, there is great need for branch and feeder lines, 
to open up Burma® and the interior of Central and Southern 
India, and for standardizing the gauges. The existence of narrow 
as weU as broad gauges not only entails “ breaking bulk ” on 
passing from one gauge to another, but transport is actually slower 
on a narrow gauge. There are two large but separate systems 
of metre-gauge railways in India, in the north and in the extreme 
south respectively. These are in no way comaected with each 
other. It is true that the broad-gauge systems are largely inter- 
connected — it is possible to go on broad-gauge lines from Peshawar 
to Calicut — but the feeder lines from the interior are still in many 
cases of metre gauge. The present programme of construction 
provides for the annual addition of about 1,000 miles of rails, the 
majority of the projects being short feeder lines designed primarily 
to onen up ruraI^areas^afidJ3^.a m^ the marketing of agricultural 
produ ce.^ 

Although a surcharge was added to the maximum rates charge- 
able for all goods and passengers in 1917, raised in 1921, and 
replaced by a permanent all-round enhancement of maximum 
rates in 1922, reductions were made in 1928, and charges remain 
low in comparison with those of most countries although they are 
no longer the lowest of all.® In 1935 the charge for third-class 
passengers averaged only 3T7 pies per. mile,® as compared with 
8*76 pies per mile for second-class, and 18*1 pies for first-class 

^ F. chap. X, § 2. 

® See Frontispiece. Apart- from the completion of the Raipur- Vizagapatam 
line there has been no major change in the railway. system since 1929. F. p. 162, 
below ; Indian Year Book, 1935, p. 681. 

® Burma is not yet connected by rail with the rest of India. 

^ Moral and Material Ff ogress of India, 

® Annual Report on the Administration of Railways in India, The principles 
underlying the fixing of fright and passenger rates in India are similar to those 
adopted in England. All goods are distributed between six classes, for each of 
which the Railway Board &ed maximum and minimum rates, the idea being that 
goods, of low value in. proportion to weight should pay at a lower rate than goods 
of high value in proportion to weight, but the actual charges vary from line to 
line. (F. S. C. Ghose, Indian Railways and Indian Trade, Wll, pp. 1, 2, and 
A Monograph on Indian Railway Rates, WIS,} 

® .As compared with lfd.-per mile in England | 1 pie is equivalent to one-twelfth 
of an anna, 1 anna = ■ 1 Jd. 
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passengers.^ It was proved by experience that any further 
increase in first- and second-class fares brought about such a re- 
duction in the traffic as to cause a decrease in the total revenue 
from such traffic.^ Similarly, it was estimated that any further in- 
crease in third-class fares would cause a diminution in traffi‘c which 
might decrease the gross income from third-class passengers. As 
passengers provide nearly 80 per cent, of the gross earnings of the 
railways, any changes in the revenue derived from fares are of great 
importance. In April 1926 the experiment was tried of reducing 
passenger rates again slightly, with the hope of encouraging travel 
and hence of increasing the total revenue earned,® and although 
at first the results were disappointing, the general financial posi- 
tion was so satisfactory in 1928 that a further, and considerable, 
reduction in both fares and rates was announced.^ 

The charges for goods carried in India are amongst the 
lowest in the world.® Nevertheless, in view of the bulky nature^ 
and comparatively low value of most of the commodities carried, j 
if rates were even lower, the quantities transported might risei 
more than proportionately and result in increased total earnings | 
for the railways. American railways have been quoted as a model 
in this respect. Such a policy might be particularly efficacious 
in stimulating the carriage of coal, which at present cannot be 
economically transported from Bengal to Western India. 

Finally, it may be noted that trade unionism is stronger in 
the railways than in any other sphere in India, but that although 
a number of strikes have occurred, on the whole relations between 
the employers and workers have not been bad, and the workers 
are comparatively well paid.® 


§ 3. THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF RAILWAYS 

The c onstru ction of railways in India has undoubtedly been 

the main factor ^ e xtending and r evolutionizi ng traie ’ (by 

enabling specialized production^ Jor.^ a...„market), m_transforr^^ 

ing the famine problem, ’ahr’In making it possible to establish 

1 V. Indian Year Bookf 1935, p. 691. 

^ Railway Budget, 1925-26, p. 28. 

* Moral and Material Progress of India, 1925-26, p. ,327. 

^ Railway Budget, 1928-29. 

® V. 'Indian Year, Book, 1935, p. 691, which gives comparative figures. Tlie ' 
average rate per ton mile is 6*32 pies. 

® On the question of the strikes of railway workers in 1928 v. Moral and 
Material Progress of . India, 1927-28, pp. 26, 179. It is claimed that a policy 
‘‘ of quick response to and thorough investigation of all reasonable compialnts from 
labour has. been adopted, 

. A F. chap, .xiii, p, 331. The opening of the Suez Canal (in 1869) must "be 
linked with the buiidiBg of railways in this connection. 
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plantetipn and large-scale^ factory indiistries ,pii an economic basis.^ 

Eailways have tended to diminisb village isolation, and there is 

now not only a national bnt a world price for most articles of 
general consumption, whereas previously prices fluctuated 
enormously from district to district.^ Hence railways have been 
the chief cause of the general economic transition at present in 
progress. 

Nevertheless a continuous stream of criticism has been directed 
against the construction of railways, and the railway policy of the 
Government. By some it has been urged, that improved Jrans- 
port is an extra vagance7MiPl§d.,^P„.]^?ii^^ beyond Indian 

means, ^ entailed a financial burden on the public revenues 
which has only been met by bp^^ taxation of the starving ” 
millions. " By Others, on the contrary, it has been““urged that con- 
struction has beemunduly delayed, and the advantages of improved 
transport minimized „by, a tiimd ^ policy and administrative 

inefficiency and conservalisln~™'^^^^^^^^ 

" Thole who coMemnlKe ink of railways, under any 

circumstances, into India argue that the indirect results on 
economic development in general and the direct financial results 
have both been disastrous. Far from railways having helped 
the Indian producer, they assert that the industrial workers have 
been ruined by the competition of cheaji machiao-made goods of 
foreign origin, brought to their doors by the railways, that the 
export of food-stuffs and of raw materials , urgently needed within 
the country has been promoted, and that consequently India’s 
economic balance has been upset and her independence under- 
mined, The railways were Charged with being the cause of the 
rise in the g eneral level of prices which became marked early in 
lEe^lwenti^ century, and with having helped to produce an 
army of unnecessary middlemen, who arose in connection with the 
increased export trade.^ Further, it has been said that capital 
which could have been utilized for really productive purposes — 
such as irrigation works — ^has been diverted artificially to railway 
construction, and that the country has suffered a heavy direct 
financial loss, which will not be made up by even a long series of 
annual profits on the working of the system. 

These arguments have been reinforced by broader ones based 
■x/' upon a static, as opposed to a dynamic, social ideal. The desire 
for the development of new contacts and institutions with the 

^ For instance, it was the railways that created a demand for Indian coal, and 
at the same time made Indian coal available in distant parts of the country. The 
, railways also helped to make the -emancipation ol the slaves (decreed In 1843) a 
reality, by providing an alternative occupation fbr those who claimed their freedom. 

® V. W. E. Weld, India’s Demand for Tmmporiation '(pp. 87, 88), for a list of 
price variations before and after the introduction of railways. 

® l^^F^’BUhkMcmomie Condiiiomm IndmfP,24, 
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object of reorganizing society upon a higher .plane prevails in 
the West, and necessarily includes the desire for progress in the 
economic sphere. It is usually assumed as axiomatic both that 
economic progress (i.e. increased productivity in relation to costs) 
is desirable, and that it can best be promoted by specialimtionj 
division of labour, the extension of- exchange, and the co-ordination 
of ecbhbinic'^coiitrol over an ever-widening are^^ .Not so in 
India, where the "ideal of social conservatism, including the ideal! 
of a stable, non-progressive economy (based on local self-sufficiency, 
and the cultivation of peasant arts and artistic handicrafts) still 1 
appeals to many. 

To those who hold the static ideal, the introduction of railways 
cannot commend itself, because the most obvious effect of the 
railways has been to tend to break up the existing social organiza- 
tion. The railways have already greatly affected the lives of the' , 
masses of the people, although the process is as yet in its infancy. ~ 
They have brought about increased contact between individuals, , 
classes, areas, and ideas, and have increased mobility, especially 
in connection with the pEgrimages, which they have made possible ^ 
for many millions for the first time. Agriculture and industry ' 
tend to be commercialized. All these changes have brought with 
them greater opportunities (e,g, for amassing wealth, or raising 
the standard of life), but have been accompanied by greater dis- 
content, the loss of security (by the handicraftsman), the spread 
of disease (arising out of increased mobility),^ and the growth of* 
great centres of commercial and industrial life. In the latter the ' 
wage-labourers have been herded together under conditions more 
disgraceful and dehumanizing than are, perhaps, to be found in 
any other quarter of the globe. The change in material surround- ' 
ings has been accompanied by the break-down of local, customary 
morality, which has, however, given rise to a new philanthropic 
effort and to a more intense intellectual life in the great cities. 

For ail these changes the raEways are largely responsible. It 
can but be hoped that the present unsatisfactory transitional stage 
may prove to be only a prelude to a higher stage of social organiza- ^ 
tion' and of moral development. 

It is difficult to determine how far the raEways have beenf/ 
responsible for the destruction of the indigenous iodustpes. It 

^ Such co-opdmation does not necessarily mean merely- co-ordination by 
individuals, but includes co-ordination by associated or co-operative effort. 

® The construction of railways aggravated malaria in certain districts,, aitfaough 
there is a difference of opinion as to how this was effected. It is popularly said 
that the trouble was. caused by the pits dug for embankment purposes becoming 
fil.led with stagnant water, which fostered the breeding of mosquitoes. A more 
probable explanation is that - the coolies employed diffused types of malaria to 
which the local population was. less immune than to those previously prevalent 
in the district. The pilgrimages have certainly tended to disseminate disease, in 
spite of the strict preventive measures a.dopted. 
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is probable that they have hastened and aggravated an inevitable 
change. The decay of peasa nt a rts is a problem met with in 
I every conntry^that has been touched by the industrial revolution. 
It is not necessarily an incurable problem, and there is no doubt 

that railways have brought econom ic compensations. Moreover, 

/'the beginning of the invasion of -the Indian markets by cheap 
/^machine-made goods preceded by many decades the introduction 
Lof railways. Probably the indigenous industries suffered most 
^/during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century, that is, 
before the railway net had “ opened-up ” India. It is true that 
the process continued even after the building of the railways, but 
j it should not be forgotten that it was largely due to them that 
/alternative opportunities of employment arose. The plantation 
industries, the coal industry, and the cotton and jute mill indus- 
tries developed fari fossu with the construction of the rail- 
ways. 

It can hardly be denied that the railways have been to a great 
extent responsible for most of the changes in production and trade 
that have taken place since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It can, therefore, be conelnded that they have been an integral 
part of economic development, and that even if incidental evils 
have been involved, energy should he directed towards remedying 
s.uch defects, rather than towards blaming the railways. 

In defence of the expenditure on railways it is argued that the 
I'opening-up of the country was a necessary preliminary to all other 
JforiBS of economic development, and that, in particular, it is a 
mistake to suppose that the capital would have met with a greater 
^return had it been utilized for irrigation, as the profitable extension 
of irrigation woiks is necessarily rigidly limited.^ 

Finally, there is the question of the direct financial results of 
the railways. The contention of the critics is that, in making out 
. the railway balance-sheet, the Government of India neglects to 
\take into consideration the repayment of deficits which accrued 
annually up to 1899-1900. It is claimed that not only should 
allowance be made for the total deficit, but- also for the payment 
of compound interest on the annual deficits.^ 

It is perfectly true that in reckoning annual net profits no 
allowance is made on account of past deficits and the payment of 
compound interest thereon. There is nothing extraordinary ‘ or 
deceptive about this, as the net annual profit does not claim 
\ to show, what has' been the net financial result of railway trans- 
actions in India. The Acworth Committee, however, considered 

; F. chap, vii,, p. 163. ' 

, Mr. Tiwari has made an estimate of the total loss horn© hy the reventie of 
India on account of the old Guaranteed Eailway Companies at 4' per cent, per 
annum compound interest {The Indian MailwaySt Appendbs: 3, :A, p. 18)., By' 
' 1910-20 the total figure amounted to no less than Es. 3,46,06,22,128 1 
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the latter question.^ They calculated that between 1858 and 
1918-19 the total deficits incurred had amounted to £51,527,307 
(Es. 77,29 lakhs), whilst the total profits amounted to only 
£44,742,276 (Es. 67,11 lakhs), leaving a net loss of £6,785,031 
(Es. 10,10 iakhs).^ The assumption was that net profits would 
continue to be earned, as a rule, and that before long total receipts 
would overtake total deficits, and the' State would have to its 
credit an ever-increasing net annual revenue. 

It is quite true, that this calculation does ignore entirely the 
payment of compound interest on the earlier deficits. But why- 
should Government deficits on account of railways be singled out 
to be debited with compound interest? Have not Indian 
publicists inveighed for years against the greed and extortion of 
the Indian moneylenders who charge compound interest on 
loans ? The argument is a peevish one. It is obvious that if the 
situation were reversed — ^had the railways earned a nat revenue 
from 1858 to 1900, but normally made a net deficit since that date, 
and had every prospect of continuing to make an annual deficit — 
the outlook -would be very serious and that the • calculation 
of compound interest on the revenue earned in the nineteenth 
century woilld be but cold comfort. 

On the other hand, the railway critics ignore the fact that the 
present and past annual expenditure on account of railways 
includes not only interest on capital but also provision for the 

pajjgmApf .anni^ies in redemption of the purchase by the State 

of lines formerly owned by private companies. When the pay- 
ment of these annuities ceases the net annual earnings of the State 
will be immediately enormously increased. Whenever the State 
has undertaken to purchase lines originally owned by guaranteed 
companies, it has made provision for the payment of the purchase 
money by means of annuities. It is true that the annuities will 
not Ml in for many years — the annuity for the purchase of 
the Bast Indian Eaiiway (the most profitable of ail the rail- 
ways) expires in 1980— but nevertheless the Government has on 
this account alone no less than “ a magnificent asset ” in its railway 
property, ''' 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that although up to the beginning 
of the century 'there was a heavy financial loss to the State, there 
has normally been since then a net annual profit, exce|)t in years ' 
of depression. Substantial economies have been introduced since 
1929. If trade revives, the .position will be very sound, "whilst 
before the end of |he present century the net earnings of the rail- 
ways will be handsomely increased by the termination of annuity 
payments for the lines purchased' from the guaranteed 'Companies. , 

^ Report of Me Most Indian Mailway CommiUee, Cmd. 1512 (1921). 

. ' ® i5id., 'Ap|se3Ei,dixNo. 3. . ' ’ 
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Assuming Western economic ideals, there is no doubt that, apart 
altogether from direct financial profits, the railways have already 

proy e4„_th6ms0ly es __economic as§e t . They can 

certainly be credited with the lion’s share in the promotion of 
■„ India’s economic progress since 1853. 

In reply to the accusation that railway construction has not 
been promoted as rapidly as it should have been, and that the 
advantages of improved transport have been minimized by a timid 
I financial policy and by administrative inefficiency and con- 
I servatism, it can be said that the Government has admitted defects 
I of that type in the past, but that the recent financial and adminis- 
/ trative reforms have already done much to remedy them. In 
1 particular, now that the railway Budget is separate and inde- 
pendent, extension can be planned upon principles determined 
solely by relevant considerations, independently of Imperial 
finance, whilst at the same time the Imperial Exchequer can now 
reckon on a stable income from the railways. 

§ 4. SHIPPING AND PORT FACILITIES.^ 

Extensive (and expensive) port and harbour construction has 
been necessary in India in order to overcome the natural difficul- 
ties of coastal and overseas communications, and to cope with 
India’s enormously increased foreign trade. This, together with 
the fact that India’s railway system converges upon a few large 
ports and commercial centres, has tended to concentrate the bulk of 
India’s foreign trade on a relatively small number of ports. In fact, 
over 90 per cent, of the total foreign trade of India (including that 
of the Indian States) passes through the five premier ports ; i.e. 
i>alcutta, B^ojnbay, l^jrachi, Ea^oon, andjdadras,^ These ports 
are administered, under Government supervision, by specially 
constituted bodies called Port Trusts.^ In 1928 Chittagong was 
declared to be a ‘‘ major port,” and is to be administered in a 
similar manner.^ 

The west coast has three main natural pojis : Bombay, 
Karachi, and Mornmgao.^ These have been gietuj extended and 
improved by harbour works, and are still the only western ports 
not closed to traffic during the monsoon.® Surat — situated 
14 miles from the river-mouth — ^used to be the chief of the 

^ F, Fig. I, Frontispiece, and Table IX, p. 525. 

^ TMs excludes the trade of ports in French and Portuguese territory, but' 
these have only a very small overseas trade. 

® The members of the Port Trusts are partly ' noBginated, partly elected. 
Nominated members are in a majority except at Calcutta. In all cases the maj ority 
of the members are Europeans. The Port Trusts have power to levy dues and 
taxes, and to carry out port and harbour improvements. 

Troife Journal, April s, 1028, p. 13. *I.e. New Goa. 

® /.e. from the beginning of June to September. 
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East India Company's factories, but by the nineteenth century 
had quite lost its importance. 

Mormugao suffers from restricted inland communications, and 
its trade has dwindled to insignificance. Cochin is partially 
barred by silt. The only other western ports of any magnitude 
are Mangalore (the north-west terminus of the South Indian 
Eailway), Tellicherry, Calicut, and Alleppey, all of which are 
available for small vessels only. The other minor ^ ports are 
engaged in little except coastal trade. 

On the east artfficial works are necessary on account of the 
surf and in order to prevent the formation of sand-banks. Madras 
was converted from an open roadstead into a safe anchorage in 
all weathers by the construction of sea-walls. Calcutta and 
Chittagong are handicapped by the sand-bars which tend to form 
at the river-mouths, and which necessitate continual dredging. 
The other main eastern ports are Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, 
Negapatam, Pondicherry (French), Masulipatam, Cocanada, and 
Vizagapstam. The chief ports of Burma are Bangooii, Moolmein, 
Bassein, and Tavoy — all situated on estuaries some distance from 
the sea. 

Bombay, which became of first-class importance as an 
industrial and commercial centre only after the construction of 
the 6i©a4--4n4iMi---P*eniasuia-'and-'Eom Baroda , and Central 
Indian Eailways linked it up with the cotton-fields of the Deccan 
and with the wheat and cotton-fields of the Punjab and of the 
United Provinces, received an enormous stimulus during the 
cotton boom caused by the cutting off of American supplies to 
Lancashire during the American Civil War, and has competed 
with Calcutta for first place amongst the ports since the eighties^ 
A new scheme of port development was initiated just before the 
outbreak of the war, but was then held up for several years.® By 
1919, how^ever, these port extensions and improvements — costing 
some Ks. 10 crores — were practically completed. They included 
the construction of two new docks, the building of a new Port 
Trust Railway Depot to facilitate the distribution of goods traffic, 
the building of a deep-water pier for the discharge of bulk oil with 
a pipe connection to the oil installation at Sewri, a new pier (the 
Ballard pier) for passengers, a new custom-house, and the reclama- 
tion from the sea of a considerable area north of the docks. 
To-day the harbour (which is on the sheltered side of the island) 
is 10 miles long from north to south, by 4 to 6 miles wide, and 
has three wet and two dry docks. Bombay is the principal outlet 
for the staple products of Western India, in particular of the raw 

^ Caiciitta lias the largest trade Ib merchaiidise, but if specie is’ iBcIiideci 
Bombay bea^ the list. F. ¥. Anstey, Trade of the Indian Ocean^ 1929. 

2 C. W. E. Cotton, Handbook of Commercial Information, p. 55. 

L ' 
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cotton of the Deccan> the Punjab, and parts of Central India, 
and of the products of the great cotton mill industry of the Bombay 
Presidency. In addition, large quantities of oilseeds, wool and 
woollens, hides and skins, manganese ore and food-grains are 
exported. ■ Owing mainly to its excellent broad-gauge railway 
connections with the Punjab, it attracts products that geographic- 
ally might be expected to be exported from Karachi It is the 
nearest port of call for the traffic of the Suez Canal, and hence 
receives the bulk of India’s imports of manufactured European 
goods. It is also the most convenient port for vessels from the 
Cape. The principal imports are manufactured cotton goods, 
machinery and mhl-work, railway plant, iron and steel goods, 
hardware, sugar, kerosene oil and liquid fuel, dyes, coal, miscel- 
laneous manufactures, and treasure. As the military base for 
Mesopotamia and East Africa, the relative importance of the 
port increased during the war, and there is every prospect that 
this temporary advantage will be permanently retained. 

Calcutta, on the other hand, received a relative set-back during 
the war and was severely hit by the scarcity of tonnage and trade 
restrictions. Normally, however, it is the outlet for the most 
fertile districts of the whole of India, that is, for the produce of 
the Ganges basis. Hence it is the principal port exporting raw 
and manufactured jute and Assam tea. It also serves the coal 
and iron areas of Bihar and Bengal, and exports food-stuffs such 
as rice, whtut, and oilseeds, and hides and skins, lac, opium, and 
manganese. Like Bombay it imports large quantities of cotton 
manufactures, iron and steel goods, railway plant, sugar and 
miscellaneous manufactures. In addition it is the principal port 
receiving Burmese rice. It suffers from the disadvantages of being 
80 miles up the river from the sea, and of failing, to attract cargo 
ships at reasonable rates, as it is somewhat off the main ocean 
routes and its exports of bulk merchandise greatly exceed its 
imports. Like Bombay, Calcutta has excellent port facilities, 
and the extensions projected in 1918 are now well on the way to 
completion.^ 

Karachi dates its prosperity from the American Civil War, 
the opening of the Suez Canal and the consequent rise of the great 
wheat export, and the establishment of direct railway 'communica- 
tion with the Punjab in 1878. Its expansion, however, has been 
held up partly because of the superior attractions -of Bombay,^ 
.partly because it has only narrow-gauge connections with the 
United Provinces, partly by the limited water-supply which has 

^ C. W. S. Cotton; Handbook of Commercial Information^ p, 76. 

® In addition to being tbe greatest commercial centre 'in .Western India, and 
tbe chief port of call on the Suez route, Bombay alsO' has the 'advantage of being 
the centre of the cotton mill industry. 
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made port extension difficult, and partly by the fact that it is 
not an industrial centre. Strict Government control of the port 
and of the North-Western Eailway (a State owned and worked 
line) during the war has also served to lessen the popularity of 
the port with traders. Nevertheless, it is India’s great wheat 
port — the climate being particularly good for storage purposes — 
and has important exports of raw cotton and oilseeds. Its 
imports differ little in type from those of Bombay. Port 
extensions have, since 1921, been taken vigorously in hand.^ 
Eangoon, which is 24 miles from the sea and is served by 
deep-water wharves, has increased its trade enormously of recent 
years. About 86 per cent, of the total sea-borne trade of Burma 
passes through Eangoon. The staple exports include rice, timber, 
mineral oils, ores and metals, and hides and skins ; whilst it 
imports cotton piece-goods, machinery and iron and steel goods, 
and the usual miscellaneous manufactures. ^ 

declining importance, chiefy becau se — unlike 

the other four great ports — it serves nb’great hinterland producing 
specialities for the world market. In fact, its imports in some 
years exceed its exports of merchandise. It exports a large 
number of miscellaneous articles, including oilseeds, skins and 
hides, tanning stuffs, raw and manufactured cotton, grain, coffee, 
tea, etc., and imports manufactures of all sorts (especially cotton 
goods), metals and ores, sugar, spices, and mineral oil. 

Chittagongjs imposr-tanias. the outlet (since the completion of 
the Asiam^ngal Eailway in 1895) for the rice, jute, and tea of 
East Bengal and parts of Assam. 

TutkotEin. is the second port after Madras in the Presidency 
of Madras, and carries on much of the trade with Ceylon. Some 
of this latter trade has recently been diverted by the opening of 
the Dhanushkodi Eoute (via Adam’s Strait) to Ceylon. 

Cochm is, even now, the most important port between Bombay 
and "Colombo, but is much hindered by inadequate harbour 
facilities, and by lack of adequate railway connections with the 
interior.^ Here, again, harbour and railway improvements should ' 
open up the hinteirJand and lead to a rapid and extensive increase 
in foreign trade in the near future. 

* The other ports mentioned are of minor importance, but 
Yizagapatam has great potentialities for future development. 

^ It is interesting to note that in 1926 more than one-liaif of K<ara chi’s exports 
were shipped in foreign vessels (Times, May 24, 1927). Apparently British shippers 
neglect 'Karachi’s potentialities. 

® A scheme is now on foot for improving Rangoon’s supply of drinking water, 
V, December 27, 1927. 

^ The harbour bar was cut in 1928, and the harbour has been dredged and in 
use. since 1930'. .The construction of Jetties, godowns, cranes, and a railway bridge 
, across the backwater, is to be, undertaken shortly' {Indian Year Book, 1935,* p* 98). 
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Until recently it suffered from lack of an adequate harbour, and 
most foreign traffic came to it in native craft alter transhipment 
at Calcutta or Madras. Even so it was the chief port dealing 
with the coolie traffic to Burma. Harbour improvements and new 
railway connections with Central India have recently been com- 
pleted, and the port now attracts produce from the interior which 
formerly went to Western Indian ports. ^ 

Before the advent of the iron or steel steamship, India had 
a considerable mercantile marine and a iourishing shipbuildiiig 
industry. During the nineteenth century, however, the steel 
steamsMp became the principal means of ocean transport, 
especially after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. Hence 
India’s foreign trade became more and more concentrated in the 
hands of British shippers.^ ' Native wooden sailing craft are still 
constructed and engage in coastal trade. It has been estimated 
that 12 per cent, of the coastal trade and only 2 per cent, of the 
foreign trade are now conducted in Indian bottoms.® 

At the end of the nineteenth century and between 1900 and 
1914 there was a tendency for the number of vessels trading with 
India to decline, but for their size and the total tonnage engaged 
to increase. The percentage of the total trade conducted in 
British vessels tended to decrease owing to increasing competition 
from German and Austrian vessels. French, Italian, and Nor- 
wegian ships also shared in the trade.^ 

greatly disturbed, and 
at times curtailed. An officer was appointed in India to act as 
an agent of the Shipping Controller in England, and to economise 
freightage to the greatest possible extent. The result was a 
decline in the number and tonnage of all ships engaged in the 
Indian trade, except native craft. The latter increased rapidly 
for the time being. Meanwhile the nationality of the non-Indian 
ships employed altered considerably. As might be expected, 
German and Austrian shipping temporarily ceased to engage in 
the trade, whilst Japa^se and American ® shipping had a great 
opportunity for rapid advancement. , Brit^jnd,j;r6nch^^^^ 
declined ; Japanese shipping more ifiaST^doubled ; . American 
shipping obtained a strong foothold ; Dutch, Italian, Norwegian, 

^ The new railway line from Raipur (on the Bengai-Nagpur Railway) to 
Parvatipur has recently been extended eastwards to Vizagapatam {Indian Year 
Book, 1927, p. 364), and the harbour was opened in 1933. 
p. 364). 

® In 1900 no less than 96 per cent, of the total tonnage engaged in Indian 
foreign trade was steam tonnage. 

® V. Meport of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24, p. 19. • There 
is now a movement directed towards reserving India’s' coastal trade to' Indian 
shipping (v. Times, September 14, 1928, and October 10, 1928). 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India, 1901-2 and 1913-14. F. Table IX, p. 525. 

® American shipping before 1914 did not take part in the trade , at, all. 

' ' ' ^ 
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Greek, and Swedish shipping increased ; and Chinese and Spanish 
shipping took part for the first time. Since the war non- Indian 
shipping has again revived, and by 1928-24 surpassed the pre- 
war tonnage, and the tonnage of native craft employed in foreign 
trade has now returned to about the pre-war level. Spanish, 
Bussian, and Austrian ships have disappeared completely from 
the trade, but German vessels have regained their pre-war posi- 
tion. American and Italian shipping have increased, by leaps 
and bounds, so that in 1931-32 British shipping was followed by 
Japanese, German, Italian, and American, 

Freight rates increased rapidly after 1914 to a peak in 1920, 
after which they dropped, at first violently, subsequently gradually, 
until nowadays, although still substantially above the pre-war 
level on the whole, they tend in some eases towards that level. 
India is a great collecting centre for merchandise in demand 
in England and Europe, and hence the cargo-load is heavy, 
particularly on the homeward journey.^ 


§ 5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the foregoing pages we have traced the development of 
inland transport, and have considered the chief problems of rail- 
way administration and finance. In addition a short account 
has been given of India’s shipping and port facilities. In this 
latter connection it has been pointed out that India’s foreign 
trade is adequately served by steamship companies, but that 
Indians themselves are hardly represented in the actual shipping 
trade, and that only small wooden craft are constructed in India. 
We can conclude that the outstanding transport factor directly 
affecting Indian economic development has been the construction 
;of railways, ■ It is the railway system that, more than anything,: 
Wse, has stimulated foreign trade, specialization of production, ; 
and the beginning of the “economic transition” in India.! 
Although railways helped to destroy the indigenous industries, 
they were essential to the establishment of the large-scale modern 
industries. Above all, the railways have tended to break up the 
traditional social organization, and thus to prepare India to take^' 
her place as an integral part of the present-day interdepen’deut,;' 
world-wide system of industry and trade. The war promoted^ 
these tendencies in a number of ways, but also stimulated 
nationalism and the desire for economic independence. r 

It thus appears that the railways have been one of the primary 

^ A nw niber of vessels go in ballast through the Suez Canal and from other 
areas .to, India, and pick up cargoes in India for Europe {t?. V. Anatey., Trcide of 
ike Indmifi Oceans chap. ii). 
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factors tending to overcome the “ arrested economic develop- 
ment '' of India, and perhaps the principal stimulus towards 
economic unification. The inland transport system evolved, 
though capable of improvement, can deal not inadequately with 
existing traffic, and recent administrative and financial reforms 
give rise to the hope that it may be capable of expansion and 
modification in accordance with future demands. 

A few words may be added here about the progress of Civil 
Aviation in India. The first service — between Bombay and 
Karachi — was instituted during Sir George Lloyd's governorship 
of Bombay (1918~2B), but was unsuccessful. It was followed by a 
scheme for training young Indians in England, and by the exten- 
sion of Imperial Airways Croydon- Karachi service to New Delhi 
in 1929, the Karachi-New Delhi service being under the control of 
the Indian Postal Department. Subsequently a weekly Karachi- 
Calcutta service was inaugurated, but had to be abandoned in 
1931, owing to financial stringency. In 1983 the matter was taken 
up again, and a number of Indian companies were formed. By 
the end of the year there were 4,780 miles of air-service in India, 
including the Karachi-Bombay-Madras, Karachi-Delhi, Calcutta- 
Eangoon, Calcutta-Dacca, and Calcutta-Madras services. If 
services in which India participates are added, the total mileage 
operated amounted to 5,180 miles in 1938. These latter services 
include the Imperial Airways London-Karachi, Karachi-Singapore, 
Amsterdam-Batavia {via Karachi), and Paris-Saigon lines. ^ 

^ D,0,T, Report, 1933--34, p. 40 ; hfidian Year Booh, 1935, p. 562. 
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§ 1. THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM IN INDIA 

In India, as we have seen, the agricultural population has for 
many centuries carried on cultivation according to traditional 
methods, which are intimately bound up with the stereotyped 
social organization. Most of the l and is unenclosed , and the 
Government has been able to do little to check the evils of sub- 
division a nd f ragmentation. ^ There is little or no room for 
increased agricultural production, along traditional lines, but it 
I has proved extraordinarily difiScult to introduce improved 
I methods from the West to the typical small-holding cultivator. 
Although commercial crops are being gradually introduced, so 
that nowadays most cultivators sell at least part of tlieir pro- 
duce, the bulk of the crops of the country is still raised for 
subsistence. • 

Apart from clearing the jungle, levelling the land for rice 
cultivation, and irrigation works, very few permanent improve- 
ments have been made in the. land in -India, in contrast with 
European countries, where the .greater part of the value of land 
is due to such improvements. Primitive imi}lements. are etill: 
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in general use, such as the ordinary wooden “ country ’’ plough ^ 
and the hand sickle. Threshing is still carried out either by hand, 
by beating the grain on a piece of wood, or by oxen, which trample 
the grain underfoot. Broa dcast sowing is generally practised, 
and as a rule seed-selection is not carried on, and there is even 
a tendency to keep the worst types for seed purposes. As a rule, 
tlie soil for dry crops is not properly prepared before sowing, and 
weeiingJs-.32eigLjnsiifficier^ . The indiscriiniimte 

brBBdmg.i)„Ljca.ttle, the spread of cattle disease through lack of 
isolation, and the p ractice of fallowing are evils which still persist. 

Little or njoji^teniptis ^ saYe]§]^ur,^ and as the demand 
for agricultural labour is very unevenly distributed throughout 
the year, the labour supply has to be sufficient to cope with the 
work at the busy seasons, but otherwise has to be maintained in 
complete or partial idleness. Moreover, it is alleged that the 
I agricultural labourer is extremely inefficient. Mr. Keatinge 
points out ^ that a woman in America picks on an average 100 lbs. 
of cotton per day, in Egypt 60 lbs., but in India only 80 to 40 lbs. 
The product per head of Indian cultivators in Trinidad, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, and Fiji, however, is very much greater than in 
India. Moreover, it was found that a woman in Dharwar (in 
1908) who picked 30 lbs. per day at a wage of 5 annas per day, 
subsequently picked, under a different form of contract, more 
than 150 lbs. per day, earning thereby nearly Es. 2 per diem ! ^ 
The general result of such- investigations as have been made is 
that the methods of organization and remuneration of labour, 
I which give no spur to increased effort, are chiefly responsible for 
I the low output per head, but are aggravated by the enervating 
climate and the prevalence of debilitating diseases. 

Few attempts ^ have been made to provide by-empIoyffifiQts 
diimig^slack .seasoiLs, and as the existing rural industries are 
nearly ail carried on by separate castes and not as by-industries 
by the cultivators, they do not help to stabilize the demand for 
labour. In a few regions (such as the Godaveri District) there is 
a migratory supply of labourers who move from place to place 
to transplant and harvest rice, but this is quite exceptional, and 
is due to special local circumstances.® 

^ In some areas, particularly in the Madras Presidency, an improved type of 
plough has been evolved. 

in India there is one person employed in cultivation per 2*6 acres of land, in 
Great Britain one per 17*3 acres, and in Germany one per 5*4 acres. 

Mural Economics of the Bombay Deccan, p. 77, 

® The chief of these are the organization of hand-spinning by Mr. Gandhi’s 
followers, and various locsil industries {e,g. lace) organized by missionaries. 

® In the Godaveri district irrigation is controlled in such a way that the supply 
of water eonies' at difTereiit times in different districts, so that transplantation and 
harvesting are spread out over a much longer period than elsewhere. 
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The agricultural problem of India is many-sided. First and 
' foremost come all the problems due to the concentration of 
an excessive population upon the soil, which "'resuTfs "in sub- 

division, indebtedness, and underemployment. It has indeed 
been alleged that there has been actual exhaustion of the soil. 
The allegation is probably accurate with regard to certain areas, 
such as the Bombay Deccan, but it is the considered opinion of 
the recent Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India that on the 
whole a balance has been established, and that deterioration is 
not taking place.^ 

Secondly, there are the problems arising out of a whole series 
■of interconnected social institutions, such as caste, the Joint 
Hindu Family, and the purdah system, which tend to perpetuate 
the existing lack of the “ economic motive,” and in many ways 
prevent the best use from being made of the land and the adoption 
of scientific methods of cultivation. Thirdly, there is the difficulty 
of providing tho cultivator vdth the capital necessary lor the 
adoption of improved ' methods. These fundamental problems 
have all either been considered already, or wiU be discussed later, 
in other connections.^ Next there come a whole series of more 
specifically “ agricultural ” problems. These include the difficul- 
ties experienced by a country largely dependent upon the 
monsoon, and hence subject to extreme seasonal fluctuations and 
uncertainty, the technical difficulties connected with the applica- 
tion of Western science to the particular circumstances of India, 
the difficulty of spreading scientific knowledge (v/hen it has 
been gained) amongst millions of illiterate cultivators who are 
deservedly renowned for their conservatism and love of tradition, 
and the difficulties due to the fact that in India the attempt is 
being made to introduce scientific methods into a country whose 
social conditions, land systems, and agricultural .organization are 
as yet in many respects unsuited to make good use of them. In 
the present chapter we will consider these latter problems, and 
the means that have been adopted to overcome them. 

The nature of the monsoon is probably the most important 
i cause of prosperity or distress in India. Although the worst 
. effects of the failure of the rains are now guarded against, the 
agricultural population is still subject to occasional, but periodic, 
unemployment, termed “ famines ” (as well as, at all times, to 
underemployment). Here a partial solution is irrigation — for 

^ Abridged Report, p. 9. On the other hand in certain hilly areas^ there has been 
deterioration owing to erosion of the surface .soil by flood- waters. This has been 
checked by afforestation in the United Provinces and by terracing and the con- 
struction of embankments in Bombay. These remedies might well be extended to 
the affected areas in Western Bengal, Chota Nagpur, and the submontane districts 
of Northern India in general . ■ * 

* T. chaps, iii, p. 52.; v, p. 101 ; and viii, p. 186 . 
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which India has always been an Oliver Twist — but although the 
benefits of the works constructed has been immense, there is, 
as will presently be seen, a strict limit to their extension.^ 

During the nineteenth century much energy and money were 
wasted in trying to introduce exotic plants and new implements 
and methods of cultivation from the West, which were not suited 
to Indian conditions.^ Here the need is for research and field 
experimentation, which are now being conducted by the Imperial 
and Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

Propaganda is obviously much more difficult in India than 
in any European country, if only on account of the poverty, 
illiteracy, superstition, and prejudice of the peasantry. The 
Indian ryot cultivates by rule of thumb;, the reasons for bis 
traditional crops and methods are unknown and unsought, and 
the fact that they are usually sound does 'not make it any easier 
to induce him to experiment. Indeed, in most cases, he dares 
not experiment. He knows that the traditional method will 
yield him a bare subsistence. If he tries something new it may 
succeed or it may fail, and if it fails he is ruined. 

The Departments of Agriculture and Co-operation attempt to 
cope with this difficulty, and in addition special facilities for 
agricultural education have been introduced. 

The policy and functions of the Government in these respects 
will be described below together with the work of the Forest 
and Fishery Departments, which also affect the masses intimately. 

At this point we will examine shortly the problem due to the 
difficulty of introducing scientific cultivation into a country which 
has not yet undergone certain changes in organization which else- 
where have occurred first. 

In many countries in the West agricultural improvements 
have been gradually introduced over a comparatively long period, 
in two main phases. There was the phase sometimes charac- 
iterized as the “ Agricultural Eevolution- which was completed 
in England by about 1815, but which did not begin in countries 
such as France and Germany until the nineteenth century, and 
which continued until at least the middle of the nineteenth 
century in most of the countries affected. The main changes 

^ F. p. 163 below. 

2 Ifor instance, the repeated attempts to introduce American long-stapled 
cottons into the Oeccan failed because, although the deep-rooted, short-stapled 
indigenous variety grows particularly well, without irrigation, on the black cotton 
soil, American types {which are shallow-rooted) cannot obtain the requisite 
moisture, whilst deep ploughing and inigation, which would suit the plant, 
deteriorate the black cotton soil. Similar mistakes have been made with regard 
to manures, implements, and machinery. For instance, ploughs brought out by 
the Madras Government proved too heavy for the cattle, spare parts could not be 
obtained, nor could repairs be made. 

' ® P. 160 et seq. 
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which took place during this phase were the emancipation of the 
serfs, a revolution in the systems of land tenure (including the- 
consolidation of holdings and, in England, enclosures), and the 
adoption of improved methods of arable-farming, such as the 
abolition of fallows, the adoption of improved rotation of crops, 
the increase in the cultivation of roots and grasses, the recognition 
of the value of drainage, manures, etc., the adoption of improve- 
ments in the breeding and care of cattle, and the introduction of 
improved agricultural implements and machinery. All these 
changes resulted in the general adoption of commercial farming. 
Then came the phase of scientific agriculture, which began on the 
Continent after 1870, when the cheap products of the virgin soils 
of the new world began to -flood the markets of the old. At this 
time most of the principal continental countries consciously 
adopted an agricultural policy which treated agriculture as an 
industry that has “ special claims on, and obligations to, the 
nation.’' ^ Scientific research and experimentation were vigorously 
prosecuted and were usually associated with a policy of agricultural 
protection.^ 

In India the attempt is being made to compress the two phases 
into a single one. Efforts have so far been concentrated on lines 
of policy more characteristic of the second phase than of the first, 
whereas subsistence farming, scattered holdings, and the old 
systems of land tenure still prevail. Possibly this may help to 
account for the great difficulty experienced in accelerating 
agricultural improvement in India. 

In any case, the whole agricultural problem is intensified by 
the fact that the initiative has to be taken almost entirely by the 
Government, owing to the lack of large-scale agriculturists 
possessing sufficient capital, energy, and interest to take the lead. 
Actually, the whole movement towards improved agriculture has 
come from the Government. Certain leaders of Indian opinion 
have pressed for industrialization at any cost and have paid no 
attention to agricultural interests, and indeed there has been a 
definite clash of interests between town and country, in. which the 
latter (being less articulate) has tended to come off worst.® 

^ Meport of ike Agricultural Tribunal, 1924, Cmd. 2145, p. 9. 

^ Tlie policy in many cases included the adoption of protective tariffs, the 
spread ^ of agricultural co-operation, the promotion of agricultural training and 
education, and the multiplication of peasant holdings, as well as the prosecution 
and encouragement of research. V. Meport of the Agricultural Tribunal, 1924, 
Cmd. 2145.. ^ y ^ 

® F. E. L. Price, hidian Legislative Economics, 1921, for a succinct account of 
the inconsistencies of Indian economists on this matter., F. H. L, Calvert, WmUh 
and Wdfare. of the Funjai^, p. iv. 
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§ 2. THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND ALLIED SPHERES 

(!) The promotioa of irrigatioa 

We have already noticed that irrigation has been practised in 
India more universally and on a larger scale than in any other 
part of the world.^ 

Three main types of irrigation works can be distinguished : 
(i) Wells ; (ii) Storage tanks or reservoirs ; and (iii) Eiver channels 
or canal projects. 

The construction and maintenance of wells have been mainly 
the result of private enterprise. Government has, however, 
encouraged the sinking of wells by granting takavi loans on 
easy terms (5 to 6| per cent.) for such purposes ; by liberal 
assessment for land revenue of land watered by wells, and by 
securing the tenant against an increase of rent or of land revenue 
on account of such improvements. The cost of sinking a well 
varies from a few rupees for a kaichcha or temporary well, 
Es. 800 to Es. 600 for a normal brick-lined well, to some Es. 1 ,000 
for a deep, permanent well. Water is raised from the wells either 
by manual labour, ^ bullock water-lifts,® the Persian wheel, or 
by means of oil-engines. Well irrigation is extensively used in 
the United Provinces, Punjab, Madras, and Bombay, and for 
garden crops all over the country. Tube wells have recently 
been adopted by private individuals in some areas^ and promise 
to afford an improved method of irrigation.® 

Storage tanks or reservoirs have been constructed both by 
private and Government enterprise in areas where the water- 
supply depends on the rainfall, and is therefore intermittent. 
Dams are built across the upper reaches of watercourses and thus 
impound monsoon water, which can be released during the dry 
season. This method was adopted in many areas before the 
British era, and some of the existing tanks are of extremely 
ancient origin. Tank irrigation is prevalent in Madras, Mysore, 
and Hyderabad, and is known to some extent all over tiie country, 
except in the Punjab and in Sind, Temporary bunds, rebuilt 
each season, are also utilized for the storage of rainfall. 

^ F. chap, ii, p. 15, and Table X, 526. 

® The so-called “ Piccotab ** is an appliance constructed so that the water- 
drawers, by walking np a plank, lift a bucket by their descending weight, on. the 
a&e-s&w princi^^le {v, Dt. Sl&ter, Some Madras Villager). 

® Bullocks are used for wells that are more than 15 feet deep. They walk down 
a slope pulling up the bucket with a rope. 

^ The Persia; wheel is common in the Punjab. It is an endless chain of water- 
pots which passes over a vertical wheel. The power is supplied by bullocks which 
walk round and round in a circular track/ 

, Abrii§ed R^j^ort of ihe'Moyal Commission on Agriculture- in India, .19:28, 'p. 38. 
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Irrigation canals, which can be introduced where there is a 
perennial supply, of river water, as in the Northern Plains where 
the rivers are fed by the melting of the Himalayan snow, may be 
either “inundation'' or “perennial." The former are construc- 
ted in such a way as simply to draw off the river water when 
it rises above a certain level, and are ancient devices of Northern 
India. “ Perennial " is the term used to characterize works by 
which head weirs are constructed across rivers as starting- places 
for irrigation canals, so as to control the whole of the flow of the 
river. The Grand Anicut on the Cauvery is a work of this 
type, attributed to the second century a.d. The head weirs of 
the Kistna, Godaveri, Punjab, and Sind systems are among the 
engineering marvels of the world. - 

Governmental as well as private irrigation works existed in 
India for many centuries before the introduction of British rule, 
and under the Muhammadan rulers a number of irrigation canals 
of the inundation type were constructed in Northern India. 
Nevertheless, the lack of capital and engineering skill, insecurity 
of tenure- and consequent unwillingness to sink capital in 
“ fixed " improvements, and ever-recurring invasions and internal 
political dissensions, seriously checked the extension of irrigation. 
During the eighteenth century the canals constructed under 
Muhammadan rule fell into decay. The East India Company 
repaired the Ganges and Jumma Canals and the Grand Anicut 
on the Cauvery early in the nineteenth century. This latter 
suggested the .Godaveri and Kistna works undertaken in 1846 
and 1857, w^hich irrigated betw^een them 1| million acres. A new 
impetus to Government construction came after 1866 when — in 
connection with the famine policy of the time— a big scheme for 
Government irrigation works financed by loans was launched A 
After this date much larger works were projected, whilst in the 
nineties and at the beginning of the twentieth century canal 
colonization was carried out in the Punjab. Immense new areas, 
previously desert, were turned by the latter into flourishing and 
fertile wheat- and cotton-producing districts. 

The chief works completed since 1900 have been the Punjab 
and Sind Canal Colony works, ^ the Triple Canals Project (con-- 
structed between 1906 and 1917), the Sarda Cana! (United 
Provinces), the Lloyd (Sukkur)' Barrage and Canal, on which work 
was started in 1928, and which was opened in 1932 (this is the 
largest single irrigation scheme ever planned), ^ and the Sutlej 
Valley Project. The latter wb,s completed and handed over to 

^ For a short Ms tory of irrigation see the Triennial Report on Irrigation, in 
India, 1918-i92i.. . 

^ Some of these canals were completed before 1900. 

® It .irrigates over five million acres, of which two million were previously 
irrigated, rather unsatisfactorily, by inundation canals. 
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the State of Bikaner in 1929-30.^ At present two projects of 
first-class importance are under construction : the Nira Valley 
Project 2 ; and the Mettur-Cauvery Scheme (Madras).^ 

Up to 1921 canals were divided into three classes : produc- 
tive, protective, and minor. Loans could only be raised for the 
former, which included those estimated to be capable of yielding 
a fair return on capital expenditure within a decade. “ Pro- 
tective '' and “ minor ** canals were financed from current 
revenue.^ The former were designed to prevent local famines 
and increase the value of the crops, whilst “ minor '' works were 
those taken over by Government from private enterprise. 

Since 1921 the distinction between the three classes has been 
abolished and any work of public utility, whether or not directly 
“ productive,'' can be financed from loans. All works are now 
classed as either “ productive " or unproductive " according 
to the financial results, without reference to the source of the 
funds, the former being those which produce sufficient revenue 
within ten years to cover their working expenses and the interest 
charges on their capital cost.^ 

I As a result of the reforms, irrigation has become a “ reserved " 
Frovincial subject. Only works estimated to cost over Es. 50 
lakhs now come before the Government of India for submission 
to the Secretary of State." ® An advisory Central Irrigation 
Board has recently been constituted, and the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture in India recommends the formation of a 
Central Bureau of Information for Irrigation.*^ 

The Government has been severely criticized for not spending 
more on the promotion of irrigation,® especially in comparison 
with what has been spent on the railways. Some critics have 
ignored Provincial expenditure upon irrigation, and have drawn 
a fallacious comparison between the expenditure of the Central 
Government alone upon irrigation and expenditure upon rail- 
ways.® Moreover, it should not be forgotten that there is a 
natural limit beyond which—without far-reaching changes in 
knowledge and skill — irrigation cannot profitably be carried. 
The conditions essential for successful irrigation — e.g, a plentiful 

^ V. Annual Review of Irrigation in India for \^ZZ~Z4:. 

^ Fart of this scheme has recently been completed {Times, October 29, 1928, 
“ Deccan Irrigation Schemes ”). V. Annual Review of Irrigation in India for 
i9.33-S4 (1935). 

® V. Triennial Review of Irrigation in India, 1930”33, chap, ii, and the Annnal 
Reports on Irrigation in India. 

^ For instance, from the Famine Relief and Insurance Fund, or from local 
sources. ^ Moral ajid Material Progress of India. 1^8, 

® ’ Abridged Report,' p. 40. 

® E.g. hy Mr. R. C. Dnit, India in the Victorian Age. 

® This point was apparently overlooked by Mr. Butt. Moreover, since there is 
normally a net income from railways, their construction increases rather than 
diminishes the capacity of the State to carry out other public works. 
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and reliable supply of water, and a demand large and continnous 
enough to ensure the regular payment of rates for water ^—-are 
not universally present, and naturally in most cases the works 
most likely to be profitable have already been constructed. 
There is also a physical limit to irrigation even in the most suitable 
areas. During the nineteenth century the construction of irriga- 
tion works led in certain cases to a rise in the level of the subsoil 
water and to the consequent water-logging of the soil, the increase 
of malaria, and an increase in the “ usar '' or “ reh covered 
tracts.^ Although the need for the adequate drainage of irrigated 
land is now better understood, the trouble has not yet by any 
means been entirely eradicated,^ The limitations "imposed by 
the possible exhaustion of the river water must not be forgotten. 
Where a river runs through several provinces, violent contro- 
versies have taken place with regard to the relative claims of the 
several districts to the water-supply. 

Government irrigation works have yielded an average profit 
of 7 to 8 per cent.*^ In 1921 “ productive '' works earned on an 
average 9 per cent., or, if the definitely financially unsuccessful 
works were excluded, 11 per cent. The “protective “ works, 
on the other hand, yielded less than 1 per cent., and the “minor “ 
works 4 to 6, per cent.^ Attempts to combine navigation with 
irrigation have usually been failures, and never a great success. 

In 1931-32 almost 32 million acres were irrigated by Govern- 
ment works,® of which 26 million acres were irrigated by “ canals.” 
Private works were probably of about equal importance with 
Government works, so that between 1894-95 and 1931-32 the 
total irrigated area about doubled. It has been estimated that 
when works under construction have been completed, and 
works already opened have attained full development, the area 
irrigated by Government works will have risen to almost 50 
million acres. At present some 13*9 of the total cropped area is, 

In some Bengal districts, for instance, the rains fail so seldom that culti- 
vators are unwilling to pay regular n'ater rates and it therefore doe.s not pay to 
construct irrigation works. 

* V. Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iii, p. 77, and the Moral and Material Progress of 
India, 1859-60. 

® F. Bl. h. Barling, The Punjab Feasant in Prosperity and Debt, p. 25, and' 
A. Howard, Crop Proimtim in India, 

. '* Triennial Meview of Irrigaiion in India, 1918-21, p. IL As the G'overnment 
could borrow at 3 to 3|- per cent., this meant a net financial gain of 3 to 5 per cent, 

® Triemiial Review of Irrigation in India, 1918-21, p. 1 1. 

® F. Table X, A, p. 526. Of these some eight to nine million acres have been 
added since the beginning of this century. 

’ The statistics of private irrigation -works are ' unreliable and incomplete. 
Whilst Oovernment irrigation works 'have increased very rapidly at particular 
periods, private; irrigation works appear, to- -have been steadily extenclea year by 
year. Sack- extensions are often made without notification and may be entirely 
■unrecorded, -so that the area under private irrigation has- probably been under ■ 
estimated. 
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aad'in the near future over 22 per cent, will be, under Government 
irrigation.^ 

The Government does the main constructive work, whilst 
the cultivator maintains and sometimes also constructs the field 
channels or watercourses. The extension of local control of 
field distributories, through the agency of village panchayats, 
is recommended by the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture.^ 

The Government charges in various ways, which differ from 
district to district, for the use of the water thus provided. In 
Sind the charge for water is included in the land revenue assess- 
ment.® In parts of Bombay and Madras there is a separate land 
revenue assessment for irrigated and non-irrigated land respec- 
tively, and the assessment for irrigated land includes the charge 
for water. In Bengal, where the monsoon fails but rarely, a low 
annual charge for water is made irrespective of whether or not 
the water is used or needed. As a rule, except in the areas 
mentioned, a separate charge is made for the water, and the rate 
varies according to the acreage and nature of the crop.^ As 
irrigated land produces much heavier crops than unirrigated, and 
as in many cases more than one crop is produced annually from 
the irrigated areas, the proportion of crops produced on irrigated 
land is considerably greater than the proportion of the total area 
under irrigation. Moreover, “ the whole area gains from the rise 
of the subsoil water-level, due to the canal irrigation and from the 
additional moisture of the air,'" ® so that probably about twice 
as much land is benefited as is actually supplied with' water from 
the irrigation works. “ The irrigation works have made for 
security of life, they have increased the yields and the value of 
the land and the revenue derived from it. They lessened the cost 
of famine relief, and have helped to civilize whole regions. In 
addition they now yield a handsome profit to the Government.” ® 

(ii) The promotion of scientific agriculture 

The introduction of agricultural research and experimentation 
i under expert guidance formed one branch of the new construc- 

^ In 1931-32 the total length of canals at work was 75,000 miles ; the value 
of the crops supplied' with water from Government works was Rs. 86*0 crores ; 
the gross revenne was Rs, 11*64 crores, ^working expenses Rs. 4*15 crores, capital 
outlay Rs. 142*61 crores, and net return on capital 5*0 per cent. [Moral and 
Material Progress of India, 19Z2--2Z, -p. dO), 

® Abridged Eeport, pp. 37, 38. 

* It accounts for nine-tenths of the total land revenue assessment in this 

province. • 

* For instance, in the Punjab the rates charged vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
acre for millets and pulses, up to from Rs. 7 8a. Op. to Rs, 12 for sugar-cane, with 
intermediate charges for cotton, wheat, and rice, etc. 

® L. C. A. Knowles, Development of the Overseas Empire, p. 370. 

, «‘15R,pp.367,368. . . 
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tive economic policy adopted by the Government of India, during 
Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty (1899-1905). 

Before this time tentative, but rather unsuccessful, efforts 
had been made 'to establish Departments of Agriculture in the 
various Provinces. These failed partly because of the inadequacy 
of information and statistics, partly because there was no expert 
scientific staff, and partly because attention was mainly concen- 
trated on the introduction of exotic plants. Some progress was 
made in the collection of facts and figures and the establishment 
of an administrative scheme which could subsequently be utilized 
as a basis for further development. In 1898 the Secretary 
of State for India sent Dr. Voelcker to tour in India, and 
as a result of his recommendations one or two experts were 
appointed. 

The real forward step was taken in 1904, when Lord Curzon’s 
policy of co-ordination and scientific efficiency resulted in the 
establishment of the Imperial Institute of Agriculture at Pusa. 
A donation of £20,000 (with a later addition of £10,000) from 
Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago was utilized to start the Institution, 
but from 1905 onwards the Imperial Government have made an 
annual grant (at first of Es. 20 lakhs) towards agricultural 
improvement at Pusa and in the Provinces. 

Eesearch, experimental farming, and an agricultural college 
for post-graduate students were instituted, and a staff of scientific 
experts appointed. The staff at Pusa included a Director who 
was also Agricultural Adviser to the Government, and a number of 
other experts. Since the terrible earthquake of 1934 the Central 
Eesearch Institute has been removed to New Delhi, although some 
work is still continued at Pusa. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture has six cattle- 
breeding farms, including those at Pusa and at Karnal (in the 
Punjab). In addition there is an Indian Veterinary Service, 
working at a number of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries 
scattered throughout the country, and an Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Eesearch at Muktesar. 

The Provincial Agricultural Departments were reconstructed 
and enlarged in 1915. In 1980-31 there were no less than 
247 agricultural stations (in addition to Pusa) varying in size 
from 2 to 5,886 acres,' which were under the immediate super- 
vision of Government agricultural officers.^ They conducted 
research, demonstrations, propaganda, and the distribution and 
sale of , seeds and implements. By 1915 the Provincial Agricul-^ 
turai Departments had obtained the services of twenty-nine expert ; 
agriculturists, nine agricultural chemists, eight economic 
botanists, three agricultural engineers, one entomologist, one 

^ .In additioii there were forty-three in Indian States, 
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mycologist, and a number of special officers, such as the Govern- 
ment sugar-cane expert, the sugar engineer, the fibre expert, the 
Imperial cotton specialist, and the officer for plantation industries 
in Southern India. 

At first the Provincial Directors of Agriculture were appointed 
from the I.C.S., but latterly have been chosen from the ranks of 
the Scientific Agricultural staff. Each Province has now its own 
Director of Agriculture and Deputy Directors in charge of circles 
and of experimental, demonstration, and seed farms. There are 
also a number of Provincial agricultural colleges and agricul- 
tural schools, the latter having both English and vernacular 
CQurses.^ 

Certain Indian (Native) States, including Mysore, Travancore, 
and Baroda, have Agricultural Departments organized similarly 
to those in British Provinces. 

Since the reforms agriculture has been a transferred subject 
and therefore the Provincial Agricultural Departments are under 
Provincial control, but the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment, the conferences of Ministers and Directors of Agriculture, the 
meetings of the Board of Agriculture, ^ and the Central Institute 
continue to a certain extent to co-ordinate the scientific w^ork of the 
Agricultural Departments throughout India. One result of the 
reforms was undoubtedly a deplorable loss of touch between Pusa 
and the Provincial Departments, and between the varipus Pro- 
vincial Departments themselves.^ The problem of co-ordination 
has recently been vigorously tackled by the Government. 

The nature of the work carried on by the Imperial Institute 
and Provincial Departments can be classified under three main 
Sheadings : research, propaganda, and education.^ 

Eesearch is carried on v/ith the object of introducing new 
crops and (still more important) of improving indigenous types 
and producing new and better varieties of these types. On the 
whole, much better results have been obtained from attempts at 
improving indigenous plants than from attempts at introducing 
exotics. By ‘‘ single-plant selection '' and production pure to 
type of the best indigenous varieties, the whole level of production 
can be raised. Moreover, the selected varieties can be and have 
I been enormously improved by cross-breeding and hybridization. 
Experiments of this nature have been conducted (at Pusa aid in 

^ Annual Revitw of Agricultural Operaiwm in India^ Appendix VI 11 ; .List of 
Agricidiural Colleges and Schools in British India, 1929-i^l . 

^ Tlie Board of Agriculture acts 'as a link with the Indian States. ' . V. Abridged 
Mepori of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, p. 8. 

^ \An account is given in chap, xviii, § 1 (ii), of the new agricultural and. rural 
policy , of the Government. 

* r. Annual .Eeports. of the Pro'vincial Bepartments 'o!' Agriculture, and the 
Annual Review of Agrievliuf at Operatiom in India. 
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the Provinces) with wheat, ^ rice/ sugar ,2 cotton,® jute, various 
other fibres, tobacco, oilseeds, tea, coffee, rubber, fodder, fruit, 
grasses, jowar,, bajra, ragi, potatoes, pulses, and, in fact, almost 
every important crop. Cultural methods are investigated in 
similar ways. 

Eesearch is also carried on in many branches of science allied 
to agriculture. Soils are surveyed and analysed, manurial tests 
are instituted, experiments into animal nutrition, plant diseases, 
and insect pests, etc., are carried out. . 

The Destruction of Insects and Pests Act, 1914, protects 
Indian cultivators from the introduction of infection from abroad, 
but little has yet been done to eliminate the dangers of infection 
from other parts of the country, or to destroy indigenous pests, 
although the Cotton Transport Act of 1923 empowers the Pro- 
vincial Governments to prohibit the movement of cotton from 
one district to another.^ 

Attention is paid to the breeding of livestock by the Agricul- 
' tural Departments, and to the prevention and cure of cattle 
diseases by the Veterinary Departments, which work in close 
connection with the Agricultural Departments. 

The policy not only of breeding superior types of bulls and 
supplying them to the cultivators, but also of assisting the latter 
to buy pure-bred bulls from whatever source on easy terms has 
now been adopted by all the Provincial Departments of A^cul- 
ture, and in some cases a premium is granted on purchase in the 
form of an annual sum sufficient to maintain the bull in good 
condition, i,e. Es. 30 to Es. 80, according to breed.® The castra- 
tion of bulls unsuitable for breeding purposes is also undertaken.® 

Experiments are also carried out in agricultural engineering, 

^ The most famous improv’ed varieties are Pusa 4, Pusa 12, and Punjab il. 
The two former are now to "be found in every wheat tract in India, and the seed is 
in demand in Australia, South Africa, Kenya, Egypt, Iraq, Algeria, and Japan. 

.. V. Table XI, A, p. 527. 

* Ninety per cent, of India’s sugar is grown in Northern India and is very poor 
in quality and yield. In peninsular India better methods are adopted, but the 
area under sugar is strictly limited by the need for irrigation and capital, as sugar 
is an expensive crop to grow. Valuable research is carried on at the Cane Breeding 
Stations at Coimbatore, and at Shahjahanpur and Karnai. A Sugar Bureau 
provides information and tests improved varieties. 

® The average yield of cleaned cottoji per acre in India is only 104 ibs., compared 
with 200 ibs. in 'U.S.A. and, 450 lbs. in Egypt. More than 3-b million acres in 
British India are now under improved varieties, which are estimated to produce 
an additional profit of several crores per annum. The Indian Central Cotton. 
Committee (established in 1921) co-operates with tiie Agiicultural Departments, 
and finances a Central Cotton Research Institute at Indore and a Technological 
Laboratory at.Matanga (near Bombay). 

* V. Moral and Material Progress of Jndia^ 1926-27, p. 131, and the Annual 
Meview of Agricultural Operatio7i.3 in India^ 

^ Central Prommes Meporif lQ2l-22,jip. Id. 

. ® For instance, in 1926-27 no less than 282,826 bulls were thus east.ratwi 

(Mwal and M'Oierial Progress of India, IZB). 
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such as well-boring, and in the selection and invention of improved 
agricultural implements and machines. 

When successful results have been obtained from those 
researches, the attempt is made to introduce the various improve- 
ments to the cultivators. Tests are carried out' on a field-scale 
at a number of experimental farms dotted all over the country. 
If these are successful demonstrations are made to the cultivators, 
either at special “ demonstration farms ''or by peripatetic 
officials on the cultivators' own land,^ and energetic propaganda 
is carried out by means of lectures, pamphlets, advertisements, 
and, above all, through the Co-operative movement, as well as 
through schools and colleges. In ryotwari districts demonstra- 
tions on the cultivators' own fields are said to bo preferable to 
demonstration farms. In zamindari districts, for instance in the 
United Provinces, the formation of exemplary “home farms" 
has been attempted. Seed distribution is carried out on a large 
scale through special seed-farms (governmental or private) and 
through co-operative societies.^ Manures and improved imple- 
ments and machinery are made available in the same way.^ 

The establishment of agricultural colleges was early recognized 
as an ’important part of the work of the Provincial Departments, 
and six have now been established — at Poona, ^ Coimbatore, 
Nagpur, Cawnpore, Lyallpur, and Mandalay — as well as the post- 
graduate colleges at Pusa and Bangalore.^ Attempts have also 
been made to found agricultural “ middle schools," but have met 
with only limited success, partly on account of the heavy expenses 
involved (reckoned at Es. 200 per annum per student). They 
are intended for the sons of actual cultivators and for primary 
school-teachers, and it is hoped that some of the former will act 
as demonstrators in the villages. In some districts farm labourers 
are trained for propaganda work. Primary schools with a 
definitely agricultural bias have been suggested, and have been 
actually founded in some cases, but do not appear to elicit popular 
confidence and support.® 

In the Punjab preference in filling Government posts requiring 
a knowledge of agriculture is given to graduates from agricultural 
colleges, in order to prevent the tendency for the best brains 

^ Some success has been achieved by demonstration trains in Bengal and the 
Pmjab, which contaia exhibits organized by the Railway, Public Health, 
Veterinary, Agricultural, Industrial and Co-operative Departments {Abridged 
Mep&rt of the Mogcd Commission on Agriculture in India^ i92S, p. 17). 

® There are no private seed merchants as in Europe. 

® The iron turn- wrist plough and motor tractors are gradually coming into use 
in some areas. 

^ The pioneer work of .Dr. Harold Mann at the Agricultural College, Poona, 
has set an example to the rest of India. 

® A collie established at Sabour was closed in 1§23. ; ■ 

® Abridged Report of the Mogul Commission on Agriculture in India, p. 66. 
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amongst the agricultural classes from being diverted to other 
professions, and special courses have been instituted to qualify 
teachers to undertake the teaching of agriculture in vernacular 
middle schools. Agricultural Middle Schools, and schools with a 
definite agricultural bias, have been established in a number of 
Provinces A 

The Provincial Agricultural Departments work independently 
of each other, and attempt not only to suit their policies to local 
conditions, but to specialize and experiment along particular 
lines. ^ 

In the Bombay Presidency, for instance, a far-reaching attempt 
has been made to arouse interest in agricultural improvements by 
organizing local societies on a partly voluntary, partly official 
basis, with a Government subsidy. The Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture held that this was the most systematic attempt that 
had yet been made to co-ordinate propaganda w'ork and considered 
it a model that should be studied elsewhere.^ The main difficulty 
is to secure a supply of trained demonstrators. 

In Madras and the United Provinces great stress is laid on 
publicity, and other interesting lines of development include the 
return to the ancient policy of storage against famine— the store 
to be held in the form of fodder, instead of food-grains, on account 
of the expense of transporting sufficiently large quantities of 
cattle-fodder in times of scarcity— and the attempt in Lyallpur 
(Punjab) to introduce a wheat elevator. The latter experiment 
did not, however, prove very successful, and was abandoned. 

It is difficult to evaluate the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments that has just been described, but the annual “ Review of 
Agricultural Operations in India '' contains a table showing the 
area in each province under the chief “ improved '' crops, and 
gives information with regard to the approximate additional value 
per acre accruing from the introduction of some of them. From 
these figures it appears that some 13 million acres, i.e. nearly 6 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, are now under improved varieties in 
British India, and that the additional value per annum to the 
cultivator due to the introduction of improved varieties of rice, 
w^heat, sugar-cane, jute, and cotton alone was in 1926-27 Es. 11,83 
lakhs (£8*7 millions).^ 

^ V. Eeview of AgrimUnral Operations in India, 1929-31, p. 232. 

® F. Annual Beports of the Agricultural Departments in each major province. 

® Abridged Report, pp. 18, 19. 

^ F. Table XI, A, p. 527. In this table an estimate is given of the possible addi- 
tional value per annum which might be realized were improved v-arieties of the five 
main commerciai crops extended to 75 per cent, of the total area under each of the 
crops. This makes no allowance for physical differences which might prevent such a , 
wholesale improvement in yield, nor does it allow for any decrease in price resulting 
from increased production. (These prices are world prices, so that the effects of 
increased production must be considered in. relation to world production, not to 
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It can undoubtedly be said that a veritable agricultural 
revolution could be effected by simply putting into practice the 
knowledge that has been gained with regard to improved varieties 
of crops, implements, cultural methods, and the breeding and care 
of domestic animals. 

The use of improved implements, methods, and manures, and 
better breeds of ^cattle is as promising as the introduction of 
improved varieties of crops, but has spread but slowly. 

For instance, about 7 per cent, of the total area, and over 
21 per cent, of the cultivated area, are annually left fallow, despite 
the urgent need for fodder crops, which could easily be grown 
thereon, and the cost of production could be enormously decreased 
were improved methods of sowing seed, ridge cultivation, and 
shallow hoeings adopted.^ 

The land is starved through insufficient manuring, aggravated 
by the use of dung-cakes for fuel. The only manure in general 
use is ordinary farmyard manure. It has been calculated that 
even if the whole of the latter were utilized for cultivation, it 
would hardly suffice for 50 per cent, of the cultivated area.^ The 
fuel problem in India is thus closely connected with the problem 
of maintaining the fertility of the soil, and agricultural production 
would be universally increased if the practice of burning dung- 
cakes could be stopped, if trees were systematically planted on 
all available land, and ii the cheap transport and distribution of 
fuel throughout India were undertaken.^ Experiments have been 
undertaken which prove that some of the main deficiencies of the 
soils — lime, potash, and nitrogen — could easily be supplied from 
existing sources. Bone-meal (particularly useful for rice crops), ^ 
basic slag, and cotton-seed cake are all available. More use 
might be made of the town sweepings (the so-called “ poudrette **) 
and of night soil. Again, leguminous plants and green crops of 
various kinds (for instance, sann-hemp) ® might be grown much 
more extensively as catch crops and dug into the ground. Arti- 
ficial manures are, at present, out of the question except on 
irrigated areas cultivated with valuable crops such as sugar-cane, 
tea, tobacco, and market-garden products, as it is uneconomic 
to use them unless sufficient moisture for a profitable crop is 

Indian production only.) On the other hand, it omits a number of valuable and 
extensively grown crops, and hence may be taken as iliustrating the scale of the 
improvements which might be expected simply from the ntilization of existing 
improved varieties. 

^ It is assented that ridge cultivation has been known to increase yields by 
55 to 60 per cent., and shallow hoeings by 25, per cent. (Bombay Report^ 1921-22, 
"p. 3). 

® A. Lupton, ifappy /ndfa, p. 32. 

* F. L. Brayne, Village Uplift in India, 22, 65. 

^ Bombay Report, 1921-22, pp. 2, 3. 

^ In connection with rice and sugar-cane cultivation. 
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absolutely assured. Otherwise, should the rains fail, the expendi- 
ture on artificial manures will be entirely wasted, and in some 
cases too much manure in proportion to the rainfall actually 
worsens the crops obtained. The use of ashes for oilseed cultiva- 
tion has been known to increase the yield per acre by 50 per cent, 
in certain districts, and in the Bombay Presidency the use of 
sulphate of ammonia produced in India is spreading gradually. 

By no means the best use is made of India's large number of 
oxen and buffaloes. The bullock takes part in almost every 
agricultural operation. It helps to thresh the grain, draw the 
ploughs, raise water from the wells, and irrigate the crops. Surely 
it is of the greatest importance to maintain at the highest level 
of efficiency such a “ general utility " animal, and in particular, 
in view of the deficiency of the normal Indian diet in fats and 
proteins, to try to produce a breed of cattle with a high milk- 
yield. But what do we find? The Indian ox is a small, half- 
starved-looking beast, which has to pick up what food it can, as 
best it can,^ Only a small minority of the cows, yield milk for 
human consumption. The fodder crops of India are notoriously 
deficient, and the cattle are allowed to roam promiscuously over 
the fields in search of food, so that it is impossible to control their 
breeding^ or to prevent the spread of cattle diseases. The 
following table shows the number of “ stock units " in England, 
India, and Germany. Not only is the number of cattle units in 
India very great absolutely, but in proportion to population it is 
extraordinarily high. In spite of this, the value of pastoral 
products is notoriously low. 


Stock Uniis^ 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

stock Units. 

Cattie Uaita 
Population, per Head o! 

England (1922) * . 

4*9 m. 

10 m. 

6* 1 m. 

population. 
26 m. 0*B 

British India (1919-20) 

145-0 m.® 

46 m.® 

152* 2 m. 

247 m. 

0*6 

Germany (1912) , 

20*0 m. 

5 m. 

20* 6 m. 

80 m. 

0-2 


The various Imperial and Provincial Government cattle-' 
breeding stations and dairy farms have shown what very great 


^ Stall-feeding is little practised, and the common grazing lands and all grass- 
lands near the villages are usually hopelessly overstocked. V. Abridged Report of 
the Roi^al Commusion on AgricuUure^ p. 21. 

® It is even a Tamil proverb that “ the call of a good cow dies,*’ as death by. 
gradual starvation is not included under the heading of the taking of life 1 

® On the basis adopted by the Agricultural Tribunal of seven sheep to one cattle 
unit : AgrimUufal TfiburmL p. 28. V. Moral and Material Progress of India, 
1924-25, p. 19B, At the second census of livestock taken in 1924-25 it was 
estimated that there were 151 million cattle in India. 

^ Pigs are included in the Tribunal’s Report for England and Germany, but 
have been entirely omitted here. 

® This includes oxen and buffaloes.. 

For India sheep and goats are included. ■ 
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improvements can be effected after only a few years. For instance, 
the three cattle farms in the Bombay Presidency at Charodi 
(North Gujarat), Bamulsapur (Dharwar), and Surat have directed 
their attention to improving two well-known breeds, and are said 
to have produced what is nothing less than a “ revelation with 
regard to milk production.^ 

The average yield of those Indian cows which are milked is not 
more than 6 lbs. of milk per day, as compared with 20 lbs. pro- 
duced by certain English breeds.^ Now the yield of the Mont- 
gomery cows at Pusa has been increased in ten years from an 
average of 5| to one of 9 lbs. per day. It is therefore obvious that 
there is no inherent reason w^y Indian pastoral production should 
not be enormously increased. The Eoyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture in India suggests that there is a serious danger of the pro- 
gressive deterioration of Indian cattle, as the worse the conditions 
for rearing efficient cattle, the greater the number of cattle are 
kept. This increases the pressure on the fodder supply, and 
results in weakening the stock, which increases the demand for 
greater numbers, thus completing the vicious circle. The Com- 
mission concludes that the number of working bullocks could be 
greatly reduced, without reducing the standard of cultivation, 
if their breed, condition, and diet could be improved. It states 
that no considerable addition to the total area of grazing land is 
possible, but' that what is necessary is to increase the production 
of fodder on the existing grazing lands.® At present the slaughter 
of a cow, however useless or diseased, is prohibited, by religion, 
to at least one-half of the population of India. 

(iii) Agricultural co-operation 

The work aiming , at the spread of scientific cultivation in 
India which has just been described is carried on by the Imperial 
and Provincial Agricultural Departments and Institutions, in 
close connection both with the Irrigation and Co-operative Depart- 
ments, as the work of these three departments is inextricably 
intertwined. The Co-operative movement as a whole wil be fully 
described in the following chapter. Here a few words only will 
be said about its speci%aiiy agricultural " aspect. 

Two of the most important causes of agricultural stagnation 
in India have, been the indebtedness of the ryots (the bulk of the 
loans being incurred for non-productive' purposes) and their lack 
of capital. This prevents both the introduction of improvements 
and the adequate utilization of prevailing methods of cultivation. 

1 1921-22, p. 5. 

2 Indian J ounkU of Agriculture^ voi . xix. Part II. For an estimate of the yield 
ill Madras, v. Pamphlet No. 189 (issned by the Publicity Bureau). 

^ Abridged Report^ ^p. 2lf 22. » 
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The Co-operative movement in India aims fundamentally at 
rescuing the ryot from indebtedness, and at providing him with 
the means to improve both the land itself and the methods of 
cultivation. 

It started in 1904 with the passage of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies* Act, under which credit societies alone could be formed. 
In 1912 the formation of societies for purposes other than credit 
was sanctioned. Since then societies have been formed for seed 
distribution, the purchase of manures and implements, cattle 
insurance, cotton sales, lift irrigation, the sale of jaggery, rice- 
miiiing, and the provision of bulls for breeding purposes. There 
are also co-operative ' dairies and cotton ginneries. The move- 
ment spreads agricultural information of all descriptions and is 
one of the best means of extending knowledge of scientific agricul- 
ture. It has been said of the movement as a whole that its pro- 
gress ‘‘ has been most encouraging, and co-operation now forms 
"the most important factor and agency in agricultural develop- 
ment,** ^ but the purely agricultural side of the movement is still 
extremely backward, as in 1926-27 there were only some 2,262 
non-credit agricultural societies with a membership of 181,507, 
together with 403 cattle-insurance societies.® Progress has been 
satisfactory mainly in the Punjab and Bombay. Irrigation, 
land improvement, and consolidation of holdings societies offer, 
perhaps, the most hopeful lines of advance, but are still in the 
experimental stage. In the Punjab there were no less than 
154 consolidation societies in 1923-24, which during the year 
readjusted 11,352 acres. One or two so-called “ zamindari *’ 
societies have recently been started in Bengal with the object of 
training educated young men in farming, and thus creating a new 
class of large-scale farmers, using scientffic methods. 

The reduction of the interest due from the cultivator is at 
present the chief achievement of the movement, and it has been 
calculated that Es. 40 to 50 lakhs per annum are saved in interest 
by the agriculturists owing to the co-operative credit societies. 

Thus the direct contribution of the movement to improve 
agriculture is at present quantitatively negligible, although its 
indirect effects, through the intellectual stimulus and the closer 
,, contact between cultivators and the agricultural departments of 
the Government that it affords, are important, and its potentiaEties 
immense. 

(Iv) Forest development 

The extent, preservation, and utilization of forests are of vital 
importance to the Indian cultivator as well as to the hill and forest 

^ Anrmcd Review of Agricviturcd Operatkms in India, 19I5-16, p. 89, 

® F. Table XII, p. 528, and cbap. visi, p. ,206. There has been no substantial 
advance since 1926-27. 
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tribes. Although, according to the returns of the Forest Depart* 
ment, the total area under forests in British India is large — 
namely, 229,896 square miles, or 20 * 8 per cent, of the whole yet, 
if Burma and Assam (where forests form a predominant part of 
the total area) are 'excluded, over the rest^of British India forests 
form only 7 * 8 per cent, of the whole. * 

Thi" is hardly sufficient to provide the timber, fuel, and other 
forest products required by the enormous population, and there 
is serious danger of undue destruction and exhaustion. The 
danger was perceived in the middle of last century, and in 1855 
a general policy of forest conservancy was inaugurated by Lord 
Dalhousie.^ At this time Dr. Brandeis of the University of Bonn 
was appointed superintendent of the Pegu forests, and it was he 
who subsequently undertook the organization of the Indian Forest 
Department and built up the excellent system of administration 
and training of forest officers which has influenced forest con- 
servancy throughout the whole world. In 1865 the first Forest 
JAct was passed, giving power for the issue of local rules for forest 
conservancy. Since then the Forest Department has been 
gradually extended and a number of Acts have been passed 
strengthening the hands and enlarging the functions of the 
department.® 

At first the English forest officers in charge of the forests were 
trained either in Germany or in Prance. Later the training was 
given in Great Britain. A forest school was opened at Dehra Dun 
in 1878 for the training of forest rangers, and others were sub- 
sequently established in Burma and in Madras, whilst nearly 
every province has established a local forest school for the training 
of subordinate officials. In 1906 a Forest Research Institute 
was founded at Dehra Dun. The old Forest School was given the 
status of a college, but in 1932 was closed, as owing to retrenchment 
and reduction of staff there is at present little new recruitment for 
the superior appointments in the Provincial services.^ 

The principles prescribed for Forest Administration are that 
, conservancy should be carried out with a view to the welfare of 
the country as a whole, the benefit of individuals in the vicinity, 
the utmost utilization of the products of the forests, and in order 
to provide revenue for the State.® The main forest products are 
I timber, gums, resins,, dyes, tanning materials, and manures.® 

^ The returns of the AgricuUurai Department, which do not coincide with 
those of the Forest Department, show a still smaller percentage under Forests. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iii, chap. ii. 

® For a full account of the history of forest administration in India see E. P. 
Stebbing, The Forests of India, 1925, 2 vols. 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India, p, 

^ Imperial Gazetteer, voL iii, chap. ii. 

® A gbod account of these products is given in E. A. Smythies’ India's Forest 
Wealth; chap, v, “ Minor Forest Produce.’* 
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Before conservancy was adopted, the timber supplies in certain 
areas were ruthlessly exploited at the expense of future supplies,^ 
and much permanent damage was done by certain tribes which 
burnt down stretches of forests in order to practise “ extensive '' 
cultivation. The forests are now classified as “ Eeserved 
(105,960 square miles), “ Protected ” (6,682 square miles), and 
“ Unclassed ” (133,189 square miles), according to whether they 
are under complete Government control, in a transition stage, or 
still under private ownership and management (subject to certain 
governmental powers of control). Up till 1921 control of Forest 
Administration rested with the Provincial Governments, under 
the general supervision of the Government of India ; in 1921 the 
subject became a Provincial one. 

All capital expenditure on forests has been met from revenue, 
and although expenditure has greatly increased since 1900, 
receipts,, have increased still more rapidly.^ 

Since the transference of forests to the Provinces, it 
appears that a false policy of economy has been followed, even 
in Bombay, where the subject has been “ transferred." ^ 

.The part played by the forests in the economic condition of 
the people can hardly be exaggerated. “ Among the peasant's 
greatest needs are firewood to replace manure ; small timber for 
house and wood for implements, as well as grazing and fodder for 
his cattle. It has been recognized with increasing clearness that 
forestry has an important vocation as the handmaid of agricul- 
ture." ^ It has been estimated that no less than 14 milion 
animals graze in Government forests at nominal fees A Forests 
have “ a marked effect on climate and on the maintenance of the 
w’'ater"Supply. They hold together the fertile surface soil ; they 
store water and dole it out gradually, thus preventing disastrous 
floods and the formation of ravines. By checking erosion they 
prevent good soil from being washed into the rivers and carried 
away to waste. Forests also directly increase the fertility of the 
land, being capable of forming rich vegetable mould even from 
mineral soils. Finally, in India, forests are a valuable asset in 
the time of famine ; for they yield vast quantities of fodder— 
though much of it is of poor quality — and provide ^ edible fruits 
and roots of which the poor readily avail themselves." ® - 

Not only did deforestation proceed for many ceaturies before 

' ^ E.g, immense damage was caused in Malabar by the unrestricted feliing of 
2 * y. Xabie XVIII. p. 538. _ 

® In tbe other provinces it is a reserved ” subject. 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India, 1924-25, p. 203. F. J. A. Voelcker, 
iMproverni&iit of Indian Agriculture, chap, iv, and R. X<. Rhalia, Survey of BaifompuT, 
chap. i. , 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1932-33, p. 87 . 
s Mid,, 1924-25, p. 203. 
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a Forest Department was established/ but even now only a pro- 
portion even of the “ reserved forests has been brought under 
really scientific management. The result is that India at present 
only realizes an average net, income of 2 annas per acre, whereas 
the best forests under intensive management realize as much as 
Es. 15 per acre per annum.^ It is obvious that forest development 
is one of the most hopeful directions in which productive expendi- 
ture could be undertaken by the Government, although it is 
doubtful whether for the next twenty years the object should be 
to increase revenue. The whole of the proceeds of the depart- 
ments might well be spent on rnore effective preservation, develop- 
ment, and conservative exploitation. It appears certain that the 
great difficulties in forest preservation have not yet been overcome, 
and it is probable that the area of effective forest is still shrinking. 
In any case it is greatly to be deplored that the Provincial Govern- 
ments should have adopted a policy which has resulted in reducing 
both gross revenue and gross expenditure. 

(v) Fisheries and their exploitation 

The fisheries of India, although potentially rich, have not yet 
been scientifically exploited. Private enterprise has been deterred 
mainly by caste prejudice. “ Fishing and the fish trade are 
universally relegated to low-caste men, who alike from their want 
of education, the isolation caused by their work and caste, and 
their extreme conservatism, are amongst the most ignorant, 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, extremely averse 
from amending the methods of their forefathers and almost 
universally without the financial resources requisite to the adop- 
tion of new methods.'' ® It is, therefore, apparent that the 
initiative ought to be taken by the Government. Nevertheless, 
Departments of Fisheries have so far only been established for 
Madras (since 1905), Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (since 1906), and 
the Punjab (1912). In Bombay fisheries were placed under the 
Department of Industries. The Madras fisheries and collateral 
industries are better organized and more progressive than those 
of any other province. A number of experts are employed on the 
staff and “ wonderful success " has been reported. ** Its most 
notable industrial successes have been the reform of manufacturing 
processes in the fish-oil trade, the creation of a fish-guano industry, 
the establishment of a fish cannery and the development of canned 
goods other than sardines, which alone had been canned previously 
in Malabar, and the opening of an oyster farm conducted under 

Tile dense forests once situated in the Gangetic plain have now very largely 
disappeared ” {v. Moral and Material Progress of India, 1924-25 n 2031 

® Ibid., p. 205. » r- i* 

® Indian Year Book, 1920, p. 350. 
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hygienic conditions/' ^ Fish-oil soap, maniifactiired by the 
Madras Fisheries Department, has been found most valuable by 
the Agricultural Department for spraying fruit trees, and the 
latter department also organizes the sale of fish manure io the 
ryots. 

§ 3. CONCLUSIONS 

From the account already given of land legislation (in 
Chapter V) and of the agricultural policy of the Government (in 
the present chapter) it pan be concluded that the policy adopted 
(especially with .regard to irrigation, scientific research, and co- 
operation) ^ has been constructive and successful, although there 
is, naturally, room for the extension of the work that has been 
begun and need for the provision of more funds to be expended 
upon agricultural purposes. Nevertheless, although it is true that 
the extensive adoption of known improvements would suffice to 
effect a revolution in agricultural production, it is doubtful 
whether the fundamental difficulties preventing more rapid 
progress in the past can be removed in the near future, as the 
necessary reforms would entail a degree of interference with 
religious and social institutions and customs which would be 
beyond the competence of any Government that did not possess 
the wholehearted confidence and support of the governed.^ 

In comparison with the Govemments_o|_other^ country the_^ 
GoveMIffirent^'^ot India' has " undertaken far-reaching agricultural 
functions (such as the provision of pure seed and improved imple- 
ments and machinery, water-finding and well-boring, the storage 
of fodder and the supply of bulls for breeding purposes), which 
are usually left to voluntary agency. There appears to be little 
truth in the oft-repeated accusation that oiie of the chief causes of 
lack of agricultural prosperity is the pressure of taxation and of 
the land revenue. India is not overtaxed in comparison with 
other countries,^ and there is no evidence whatever of any direct 
connection between the incidence of either taxation or land revenue 
in particular areas and the introduction of improved agriculture. 
More important than the reduction of taxation or of the land 
revenue is the need to extend protection against rack-rents. In 
fact, the agricultural policy adopted has fallen short of that adopted 
elsewhere only in the' spheres of tariffs and agricultural education.^ 

1 Indian Year Booh, 1920, p. 351. ® V. also chap. viii. 

® The Government of India has given pledges of “ non-interference with every- 
thing connected with the religions, beliefs, and observances of its subjects (L. 
Curtis, 'Dyarchy, p. 37). Moreover, the peculiar position of an alien Gov.ernment 
affects its power of raising revenue even for expenditure upon objects of first-class 
importance, such as agricultural improvements. 

^ F. chap, xvi, p. 444. 

^ Report of the Agricultural Tribunal, 1924, Cmd, 2145. This gives a classiS- 
cation of the policies ad.opted in various countries. 
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The position of India differs fundamentally from that of most 
countries which have adopted agricultural protection, because 
she is, on balance, food-exporting. But it does not follow that 
agricultural interests are not concerned in the tariff controversy. 
On the contrary, tariff policy affects agricultural prosperity 
vitally through its effects on the cost -of living.^ The neglect of 
agricultural interests (that is, of the interests of the great bulk of 
the consumers) in framing a tariff programme for India has been 
marked until recently, but can be attributed more to the leaders of 
Indian opinion than to the Government. The demand has been 
for the taxation (through import duties) of everything that the 
agriculturist buys, without granting any countervailing privilege 
for agricultural produce, whilst the restriction on exports of food- 
stuffs has been ardently advocated on the plea that India should 
not be allowed to export whilst her own population was underfed.^ 
Eecently, however, signs have appeared that this extreme position 
will not be permanently maintained. In a recent session of the 
Indian Legislature, “ the interests of the predominantly agricul- 
turist provinces were voiced by several members of the small but 
vocal labour group in the House who lost no opportunity of 
presenting the case of the poor man, whether he is a cultivator or 
an employee in industry.” ® Moreover, the Legislative Assembly 
threw out the clause in the Government's Steel Industry (Pro- 
tection) Bin (1924) which proposed an extra protective duty of 
10 per cent. (25 per cent, in all) on certain agricultural imple- 
ments, with the object of protecting the Agricultural Implements 
Co. Ltd. (whose works are at Jamshedpur), on the grounds that 
it would “ unduly penalise the poor cultivator,” ^ whilst the 
recent Agricultural Commission pointed out that the high duties 
on iron and steel increase the cost of iron goods in India, and hence 
of agricultural implements and machines.^ Import duties have, 
moreover, now been imposed on wheat and sugar. 

In the sphere of agricultural education India has, no doubt, 
been held back by the fact that until the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century England herself was very deficient in that respect. 
Since 1890 great headway has been made both in England and 
in India, and further developments in India are now restricted 
mainly by financial considerations. Probably the United States 
is the country from which India might leam most, as in that 
country great emphasis is laid on “ agricultural economics ” and 

^ Report of the Agricultural Tribunalf 1924, Cmd. 2145, p. 108. 

® See E. L. Price, Indian Legislaiive Economics^ 1921. This suggestion ignored 
the likelihood that the production of food-stuifs would be discouraged if the cuitiva- 
tors were prevented from making profits by exporting. 

* D.O.T. Report on the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in lndia» 
1923-24, p. 95. 

« Ibid., p. 13. ® F. chap, xviii, § 1 (ii). 
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the “ movement for awakening interest in farm life is being carried 
down even to the rural elementary schools/’ ^ 

At the same time it must be admitted that it is not at all clear 
that satisfactory methods of improving the education of the 
agriculturist have yet been discovered in any country, for the 
giving of technical instruotion is only one aspect of the subject, 
the extent and nature of general education being even more funda- 
mental^ On the other hand, the giving of a literary education 
in primary schools in rural districts is said to discourage the 
best pupils from taking up cultivation.® The increase of travelling 
teachers and of “ kamdars ” ^ is probably the policy of greatest 
immediate value, but is one which necessarily entails a considerable 
increase in expense. The expansion and improvement of agricul- 
tural education, therefore, ' depend primarily on the possibility 
of raising more revenue for such purposes. 

Other directions in which it has been suggested that more 
might be done are with regard to the development o! transport 
and power in connection with agriculture, and the encouragement 
of agricultural by-industries. 

The former policy is still in an experimental stage, even in 
the most highly developed coimtries. Electric power for use on 
comparatively small farms is developing in Denmark,^ and the 
encouragement of and competition between road and railway are 
becoming of importance in Europe.® The latter policy could 
with difficulty as yet be applied in India owing to the high cost 
of road construction. Similarly the use of electricity cannot yet 
be considered as practical politics in most areas. Much has, 
however, been done in Madras by encouraging the use of oil engines 
for pumping and miscellaneous work, and it is proposed to utilize 
hydro-electric power for agricultural purposes in the Punjab.^ 

On the other hand, the development of transport in general 
has obviously indirectly assisted agriculture very greatly, by 
encouraging specialization and farming for a market. In most 
countries farming for a market became the rale during the first 
phase of the agricultural revolution. In many colonies railways 
were built with the deliberate intention of opening up hitherto 
inaccessible (and hence self-sufficient) areas. In this respect the 
Government of India has been a pioneer. 

The encouragement of by-industries to agriculture is also, in 
almost all countries, still in an experimental stage. Afforestation 
may help to solve this problem in India. The encouragement of 
rural industries is under consideration and is full of possibilities, 

^ Report of the Agricultural Tribunal, 1924, Cmd. 2145, p. 59. 

■ 2 p. 120. ■ ® V. chap, is, p. 213. 

^ J.e. farm labourers tramed for propaganda. 

® Report of the Agricuiiural Tribumd, 1924, Cmd. 2145, p. 81. 

« Ibid., p. 80. ■ ’ P‘ '32. 
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but also bristles with difficulties. Eural industries might be dove- 
tailed into the agricultural year, so as to give employment during 
the slack seasons. ’'Mr. Keatinge suggests that the subsidiary 
industry par excellence of the cultivator should be the breeding and 
rearing of live stock, which provides an occupation and an income 
at all seasons, and returns to the soil the manure which is necessary 
to maintain it in high fertility/' ^ This, however, would not help 
to solve the problem of the fluctuations in the demand for labour. 
The sugar and dairy industries are the most hopeful in this respect.^ 
Eural industries might also be established to work up local raw 
materials such as wood, bamboo, iron, and stone, but it is difficult 
to obtain the necessary technical skill.® 

The desire of the Government to discover new ways of pro- 
moting agriculture and its willingness to overhaul agricultural 
policy and administration are shown in the appointment of the 
fEoyal Commission on Agriculture which has recently reported.^ 
The Commissioners were instructed “ to examine and report on 
the present conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British 
India, and to make recommendations for the improvement of 
agriculture, and to promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
population/' The terms of reference excluded questions of land 
ownership and tenacy, assessment of land revenue and irrigation 
charges, and the existing division of funds between the Govern- 
ment of India and local governments. The work of the Com- 
mission was carried out in the most broad-minded, sympathetic, 
and enthusiastic spirit, and its findings have already helped to 
focus attention upon the most vital problems and to mould public 
opinion as to the necessary reforms and their relative importance. 

The Keport of the Commission emphasizes the dependence of 
agricultural progress upon the population problem, and the im- 
provement of the general standard of village life, education, and 
health, and stresses the need for the introduction of more effec- 
tive co-ordination of the work of various authorities dealing with 
agriculture. No lasting improvement in the standard of living 
of the mass of the population can possibly be attained if every 
enhancement of the purchasing power of the cultivator is to be 
followed by a proportionate increase in the population/' ® “ We 
have endeavoured to make plain our conviction that no substantial 
improvement in agriculture can be effected unless the cultivator 
has the will to achieve a better standard of living and the capacity, 

^ G. Keatinge, AgncuUuml Progress in Weshm IndWt p. 126, 

® Ibid., p. 87. 

^ For instance, many attempts at reintroducing cotton-spiiming by hand in 
those Fiilages where it hii completely died ont' have so far failed, because the yam 
produced is so coarse and uneven that no market can be found for it. 

* V. Report of the Mggal Commission on Agrmdture in India, 1928, with sixteen 
volumes of evidence. 

® Abridged Report, p. 69. 
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in terms of mental equipment and physical health, to take 
advantage of the opportunities which science, wise laws and good 
administration may place at his disposal/' ^ “The economic 
wastage due to disease cannot be over-exaggerated. . . . Unpro- 
tected wells and tanks ; nnswept village streets ; close pent 
^ windows excluding all ventilation— in such conditions does the 
‘ average villager live— and yet observes a remarkably high standard 
of personal cleanliness and tidiness." ^ 

The main recommendation, which has already been adopted 
by the Government,^ with regard to the more effective co-ordina- 
tion of agricultural work, is that an Imperial Council of Agricultural 
.Eesearch should be established in order to guide and advise all 
other agricultural bodiesA This should be supplemented by a 
Provincial Eesearch Committee in each major province. 

The other recommendations of the Commission include the 
re-examination and readjustment of railway freights on fodder, 
fuel and timber, and agricultural implements and machines, 
measures for protection against insects and pests,® legislation 
designed to promote the consolidation of holdings,® legislation and 
other measures to prevent the spread of contagious cattle diseases,’ 
the establishment of women's institutes in the villages,® the 
establishment of regulated markets for the sale of agricultural 
produce, and the appointment of an expert marketing officer to 
each of the Provincial Agricultural Departments.® With regard 
to the need for regulated markets the Commissioners state that 
the Agricultural Departments have so far, except in Berar,^® done 
little to help -the cultivator to market his produce. In many 
cases crops are marketed in a poor condition, so that prices rule 
low, to the detriment even of the best quality of produce. The 
remedy is to establish regulated markets, or to organize trade* 
associations (such as the East India Cotton Association) or Co- 
operative Sale Societies.^ 

^ Abridged Report, p. 89. ® Ibid., p. 56. 

® V. Times, January 29, 1929, “ The Indian Assembiy.” 

^ The primary function of this body wOI be to deai with the applications for 
grants on behalf of research institutions. 

® For instance, legislative protection for Burma against pests, etc., introduced 
from the rest of India, the grant of gun licences on a more liberal scale,,. and the 
fencing of land, if a cheap and efficient method can be discovered (Abridg^ Report, 
p. 14). 

® Main Report, § 126. Abridged Report, p. 28 et seq. 

, ® “ The establishment of a wome,n’s institute in a village would supply a centre 
for educational and co-operative activities as well as for mother and infant welfare 
work, and might remove the present obstacles to the employment of women 
teachers in village schools” {Abridged Report, p. 61). No less than 260 such 
institutions have been already established in Bengal by voluntary agency (v. 
Times Educational Supplement, January 26, 1929). 

Main Report, ch&p. xi, and Abridged. Report, p. 43. 

In Bombay an Act has been passed for the regulation of cotton markets, but 
has not yet come into force (Abridged Eeport, p.43). Ibid,, p. 45. 

' n . . 
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The Commission also points out that although recruitment for 
the Indian Agricultural Service ceased in 1924 (owing to the 
transference of .control of agriculture to the Provinces under the 
reforms) no provision has yet been made for the constitution of 
a new superior Provincial Service. This should obviously be 
done, and the central staff should be brought into closer touch 
than at present with the Provincial Agricultural Departments^ 
India should also maintain and extend her connection with both 
international and imperial organisations for the promotion of 
improved agriculture, such as the ' International Institute., of 
Agriculture in Borne, and the scheme for the creation- of chain of 
empire research stations.^ A large number of minor recom- 
mendations are made with regard to almost every aspect of the 
subject. It may be noted, however, that the Commissioners 
were unable to endorse the proposal that agriculture might be 
helped by the formation of Provincial Development Boards repre- 
senting local interests, as they held that there is a definite limit 
to the extent to which Government functions can be delegated. 

A conference between the Government of India and all the 
ProvinciaLp-ovemments was held in Simla in the autumn of 1928, 
to draw up schemes for carrying out these proposals, at which the 
Viceroy appraised highly the work of the Commission.® 

In addition to the adoption of these recommendations it may 
he suggested that what is most needed is power to extend expendi- 
ture upon agricultural objects,^ and greater financial freedom for 
the Agricultural Departments, which are at present unduly 
restricted by inelastic rules and regulations ® and by the prevalence 
of the system of drawing up a programme for one year only.-® 
-The collection and interpretation of agricultural information and 
statistics along the lines suggested by the Economic Enquiry 
Committee might also be introduced, and the schemes that have 
been successfully introduced in certain Provinces (some of which 
have been mentioned incidentally above) might well be adopted 
elsewhere. In districts where there are any considerable number 
of fairly .large holdings, as in the United Provinces, measures 
should be taken to persuade some of the larger holders to develop 
their farms into- model and demonstration “ home farms/' which 
would act as centres ' for the dissemination of scientific knowledge. 

• The tariff system should certainly be more carefully considered in 
relation to its effects on agriculture, agricultural education should 

^ Abridged Meport, p. 81, 

2 Ibid,,, pp. 83, 88, and V. Anstey, The Trade of the Indian Ocean, chap, viii 

3 Timas, October 2 and 4, 1928. ^ Chap, xiv, p. 401. 

® For instance with regard to the necessity of showing a profit on all branches 
of demonstration farming, some of which might well be considered as equivalent 
to research. ' 

® In the Fnnjab the agrictiltnral programme is drawn np so as to extend over 
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be developed so as to encoarage peripatetic teaching and tlie train- 
ing of teachers for rural schools, and_ . eyer jthing possible should 
be done to introduce a greater variety of occupations into rural 
districts, so that the population should become less dependent 
upon one or two crops. Proposals connected with the Co-opera- 
tive movement, which is certainly one of the most hopeful lines 
of advance, will be considered in the following. chapter. ■ 

Above all, what is needed is to revivify village life, or — as 
Mr.'Brayne has said ^ — to “ jerk the villager out of his old groove/' 
The ‘‘ Gurgaon scheme,” devised by Mr. Brayne and introduced 
by him, his wife, and a band of enthusiastic workers (official and 
non-official) into a backward Punjab district, with marvellous 
success, offers the most hopeful solution that has yet been 
suggested, and has been favourably considered by the Agricultural 
Commission.^ This scheme claims to deal with the whole life 
and activity of the peasant and his family, and by means of 
intensive propaganda to demonstrate to him that climate, disease, 
and pests can be successfully fought, thus leading to a great (and 
rapid) improvement in agriculture and in the general standard of 
life. Mr. Brayne launched his campaign in Gurgaon only eight 
years ago, but the tangible results already achieved include 
notable improvements in cattle-breeding and methods of cultiva- 
tion, reafforestation, the destruction of pests, the encouragement 
of co-operation, the adoption of measures for the prevention of 
disease (including the digging of no less than 40,000 pits for 
village refuse, manure, etc.), educational progress (including the 
enrolling of over a thousand girls in boys' schools), and great 
reductions in the making of dung-cakes.® The central idea 
is to imbue the villagers wdth the ideals of the dignity of labour, 
the dignity of woman, ^ the dignity of cleanliness, and the dignity 
'of service,^ by means of homely example and precept — intensive 
propaganda, aided by laughter and often by song.” ® The abject 
is to train “ village guides,” " teachers, voluntary workers and— 
above all — the women, in the elementary principles of sanitation, 
medical aid, co-operation and agricultural improvement, in order 
that they may act as “ centres of infection ” for the w-hole district. 
A ” School of Rural Economy ” and a ” School of Domestic 

^ Asiatic Review^ January 1929 ; Village Uplift in the Punjab, p. 116. 

^ V. Village Uplift in Induty by F. L. Brayne; Abridged Report of Ihe Royal 
; Commission on Agriculture in India, pp. 59, 60 ; and the Times Mdueafionai iiaj}- 
plemeni, December 15, 1928, “ India : A Dreamland of Rural Bliss.” 

s Village Uplift in India, Appendix 111, p, IBl. - , 

“ Tbe centre of tbe problem . . . is the uplift of the women. . . . . Traiiitlie 
woman, and the village will uplift itself ’’ ( Village Uplift in India, p, I 'Jo). 

® January, 1929, p. 117. 

, ^ he, young men are to be trained to fit each of them to act as “guide, 
philosopher, and friend/’ to a village or group of villages (v. Abridged Report 
ike Royal Commission on AgricuUurein I}idia,pp. . ^ ■ 
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Economy (for the women) have been established with this 
purpose, and Mr. Brayne has expressed ' the hope that “every 
ofhciai who comes in contact with village life will, before long, 
be compelled to go through a course '' ,at the School of Eural 
Economy.^ 

Similar measures, adapted to local needs, could undoubtedly 
be extended to India as a whole, given the necessary enthusiastic 
leaders and Government aid. The latter is necessary to finance 
the schools and village guides, whilst some of the most important 
agricultural reforms might be stimulated by a temporary remission 
of land revenue where certain conditions are fulfilled.^ Mr. Brayne 
has assisted in the formation of an “ Indian Village Welfare 
Association to secure co-operation between official and voluntary 
workers, and to finance experimental work which otherwise might 
never have a chance. 

In time such measures might lead to a fundamental social 
reorganization and change in outlook, which could be secured in 
no other way. The limiting factors are finance and leadership, 
but surely no movement could be more worthy of both official 
and voluntary support.^ Since 1929 a number of further steps 
have been taken by both the Central and Provincial Governments 
to implement the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture. These will be discussed in Chapter XVIII. 

1 1929, p. 12i. 

2 For instance, a small proportion of the land revenue might bo remitted for a 
period of years for fields banked and so divided as to secure proper irrigation 
and drainage, for tree growing, for improvements in pasture land and fodder 
reserves, and for co-operative stock-rearing {Village Uplift in India, pp. 58, 61, 
64, 60). 

® F. chap, xvii, p. 483. The importance of “ leadership ” is shown by the fact 
that when Mr. Brayne left Gurgaon the district quickly relapsed to its previous 
unsatisfactory condition. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

§ 1. THE PEOBLEM OF INDEBTEDNESS, p. 185. 

The increase of indebtedness ; its evil results and permanent naUfre. 

§ 2. THE ORIOm AND DEVELOPMEOT OF THE CO-OPEBATIV'E 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA, p. 188. 

Nineteenth-century attempts to solve the problems of indebtedness and 
scarcity of capital — Legislation with regard to loans and mortgages — 
The Co-operative Societies Acts of 1904 aiid 1912 — Subsequent progress. 

§ 3. CO-OPERATION AT WORK, p. 193. 

The various types of Co-operative Societies : (i) Prnmry Credit 
Societies, with unlimited and limited liability ; (ii) Primary Non- 
Credit Societies (agricultural, industrial, consumer s\ educational and 
health) ; (iii) Central organimtiom and their f unctions — The achieve- 
ments, potentialities, and weaknesses of the movement — The part played 
by Government in promoting co-operation — Conclusions. 

§ 1. THE PROBLEM OF INDEBTEDNESS ^ 

In India, as in nearly every predominantly agricnltnial country, 
the problem of indebtedness is and has long been a vital one. 
In rural areas the village ianms and sahukars (or sowcars) 
have long been in the habit of making advances to the ryots (on 
their crops), and to the artisans, in order to enable them to con- 
tinue to produce. In addition, there is the common practice of 
borrowing for ceremonial purposes. Unfortunately, the intro- 
duction of British rule has tended to increase both the demand 
and facilities for borrowing, so that increasing indebtedness 
has accompanied improvements in agricultural methods and 
organimtion. 

British rule, no matter what its defects, brought with it a 
degree of peace, order, and security never before, or at any 
not for many centuries, known to India. This, together with the 
removal of a number of positive checks to population and the 
absence of prudential restraint, has resulted in a rapid increase 
in population and increased pressure on the land.^ 

^ Til© more purely agricultural aspect of the Co-operative movement in India 
has been considered in chap. , vii.. The -more general development of the movement 
wili here be described.; , . ' ■ 

® Chap, iii, 1 1. , 
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With the increase in the population, new land — often less 
fertile or less accessible than that previously cultivated — has been 
brought into use, and it has become necessary to cultivate the 
“ old land more intensively, especially where a shrinkage in 
forest area has injured the older settlements. These changes have 
necessitated more expenditure upon the land, especially in areas 
dependent upon irrigation. The gradual infiltration of European 
methods of cultivation has also increased the demand for Capital. 
Hence the ryot has needed to borrow both in order to make 
capital improvements and (more often) in order to carry on 
ordinary cultivation, whilst industrial workers have been hard hit 
by the competition of imported manufactures. 

Before the introduction of British rule the power to borrow 
was strictly limited by the political, economic, and legal lack of 
security ; and land could hardly be considered to offer security for 
a loan. Under Briti«?h rule the selling value of rights over land 
rose enormously, owing to increased political security, increased 
security of tenures, increased demand for holdings, and the 
extension of valuable commercial crops. Moreover, whereas 
previously it had not been customary for a creditor to seize the 
land of his debtor, under the new laws and the systematic execu- 
tion of the decrees of the Courts land could now be mortgaged, 
and if not'^redeemed at the appointed time became the property 
of the creditor. The mahajan eagerly accepted land as security, 
and if his loan was not repaid he either became absolute owner of 
the mortgaged land or practical owner of the labour and produce 
of his debtor, who under British rule could not escape from his 
bargain. Thus increased security meant more loans and greater 
indebtedness. “ The growth of law and order has led to com- 
petition for land instead of for tenants, while the institution of 
Civil Government' tends to act as an engine to deprive the culti- 
vator of his holding, and of the profits of cultivation. The verbal 
contracts of the past and the easy relations with a hardly more 
literate money-lender have given way to a formal, though one- 
sided, account-keeping which tends to reduce the more important 
party to slavery or indigence.*' ^ In addition, at famine times 
Government relief and famine machinery have prevented the 
wholesale disorganization which used to accompany such 
visitations, and as the mahajan now has a greater chance 
of being repaid for his loans, he is naturally more ready to 
_Iend. 

It can also not be denied that at first under British rule the 
land revenue was in some districts levied at too high a rate and 

* Indian Co^operatim Studies : Essay on “ Tbe ProWem of Etiral OrganizatioB 
in India,” by B. A. Collins, p. 23 ; v. S. 8 . Thorbum, Mumlmam and Monep-knders 
i/i Fttjyab (1887), chaps, viii and ix. 
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collected in too rigid a manner, which serred as another reasonr' 
for resort to the money-lenders. 

It has sometimes been argued that the chief cause of increasing 
indebtedness has been increasing poverty, and this has been 
adduced to prove how evil have been the effects of British rule. 
It is true that increasing indebtedness has been one evil result of 
British rule. But increasing indebtedness has not been solely, or 
invariably, due to increasing poverty. On the contrary, it has 
often been the deplorable by-product of a number of changes that 
are in themselves signs of increased prosperity, such as the 
increased security and the rise in the value of land mentioned 
abov©.^ 

In fact, indebtedness has been not so much the result of poverty 
as a cause of poverty. The poorest classes in India — at least in 
the villages — cannot and do not borrow.^ As compared with 
other agricultural countries, indebtedness is not more prevalent. 
“ The indebtedness of the cultivating classes is, when considered 
by itself, not very serious. It is probably much less than in other 
rural countries, including America : the proportion of cultivated 
land mortgaged in India is considerably below that for England 
or France, and the mortgage debt per head is but a fraction of that 
in the United States.*' ^ 

In India the problem has assumed exceptional importance 
not because indebtedness has been exceptionally great, nor 
because it has been due to increasing poverty, but because it 
has been accompanied by exceptionally disastrous effects. The 
Indian borrower has paid exorbitant rates, and has stood little 
chance of ever again extricating himself from debt. He has had 
no alternative occupation, and as the money-lender is often both 
the local shopkeeper and the purchaser of the produce , of his 
debtor, the latter has had no chance of earning or saving anything 
wherewith to begin to repay his debt. The social and educational 
superiority of the money-lender has also strengthened his position. 
There has been no chance of a “ pogrom” however oppressive 
the Indian usurer's exactions have .been ! Often, too, the creditor 
alone keeps any accounts, and manipulates the repayments so as 
to perpetuate the debt. Thus in India indebtedness has tended 
to become a .permanent condition.'^ This contrasts with what has 
occurred in the United States, where although indebtedness has 

^ The main immediate causes of indebtedness have been summed up, as f ollows, 
by Mr. Darling : (I) The smallness of the holding and excessive fragmentation ; 
(2) Constantly recurring losses of cattle ; (3) Improvidence aggravated by in- 
security of crops ; (4) Extravagant expenditure on marriages, etc. He points out 
that borrowing has been made easy by the money-lender and his sy.stein, and by the 
recent expansion of credit due to high prices and the rise in the value of land 
{The Punjab Peasant in Prosperittf and I>ebt). 

^ Indian Co-operative 8ttdieSt ed. R. B. Ewbank, p. 34. 

® iWd., p. 34. ^ Indian Co-operative Studies^ f, Zb. 
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been actually greater per head, it has been a temporary stage in 
the career of the individual debtor, who in the majority of cases 
ultimately clears himself of debt. 

Thus a large part of the capital of the country has become 
concentrated in the hands of the money-lenders.^ It has even 
been suggested that the necessity felt by the money-lender of 
finding an outlet for his accumulating wealth has, caused him to 
force loans upon his clientele, and that one of the best ways of 
attacking the problem would be to encourage the money-lender 
to utilize his capital in other directions. 

The absence of leaders accentuates the necessity for self- 
help amongst both the agriculturists and industrialists. It was 
as a remedy for the problems outlined above that eventually the 
Co-operative movement began. 


2. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
^ CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

Various attempts were made in the nineteenth century to solve 
the problems of indebtedness, usurious exaction, and scarcity of 
capital. These attempts included legislation with regard to 
tenant rights,^ land alienation, the settlement of debt, and the 
curbing of usury; the provision of State loans for productive 
purposes ; and the founding of Post Office Savings Banks,® 

The Mogul emperors had sometimes made takavi (State) 
loans to agriculturists, and the Bast India Company followed their 
example. This benefited a limited number of agriculturists, but 
the system was inadequate and was unsuitable in relation to the 
ppblem as a whole, 

I * V During the nineteenth century various attempts were made to 
improve the system, for instance in 1871, 1876, 1883, and 1884.^ 
'fhe Land Improvement Loans A cjL^f 1^ 83 gave fac ilities for 
loamTonEeliiedrl^rcaprtal^^ 

and the Agriculturists LoMii Act of 1884f Qy loans for the purchase 
of seed and cattle and miscellaneous agricultural purposes. Both 
of these Acts have worked well on the whole, but their provisions 
have not been sufficiently well known. Those most in need of help 
could still not obtain it, as naturally they had no security to offer, 
whilst the State obviously could not enter into sufficiently intimate 

1 Mr. Darling calculated that in the Punjab no less than one-fourth of the 
income-tax-paying class were money-lenders (o®. aX, p. 212). 

2 F. chap. V, p. 102. 

^ Post Office Savings Banks were first established in the Presidency towns in 
1833 ‘and 1835. District Post Office Savings Banks were established in 1870, and 
t he system was extended in the eighties. F. Findlay Shirras, Indian Banking and 
Finance^ p. 386. . 

F. V. Cr. Kale, Indian Economics^ p. 354, and the Abridged Mepori of the Mogul 
Commission on Agriculture in India, ei seq. 
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contact with individual cultivators to enable it to gauge personal 
credit. The Deccan Agriculturists' Belief Act of 1879, passed 
as a result of the recommendations of the Commission appointed 
in 1870 to inquire into the causes of the Deccan Eiots, attempted 
to deal with the situation in that area, by creating special 
machinery to inquire into and adjust disputes which arose between 
the cultivators and the money-lenders.^ This also was not very 
successful, as it tended to multiply litigation, and to stimulate, 
rather than to allay, ill-feeling between the classes. Hence, 
although this Act empowered the courts to go behind the contract 
and reduce the interest if it were feared that excessive rates were 
being charged, and to arrange for the repayment of the capital 
debt by instalments, the results were disappointing. The Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918, amended in 1926, attempts to limit the extor- 
tion of money-lenders and to enable the mortgagor to insist on his 
right of redemption, but, like the Deccan Agriculturists' Belief 
Act, has been to a great extent evaded or ignored.- 

The Punjab Land Alienation Act of 19QL,.subseqoently copied 
in Bundelkhand, Bombay and Oudh,® aimed at preventing money- 
lenders from obtaining possession of then debtors' land, by pro- 
hibiting land from passing into the hands of the non-agricultural 
classes. This again was unsatisfactory, in so far as it reduced the 
security which cultivators could offer and so made it more diflScult 
for them to obtain command of capital.^ The recent Boyal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India recommended that ** no usufruc- 
tuary mortgageyof'' agricultural land should be permitted by law^ 
unless provision is made for automatic redemption within a fixed 
period of years, of which twenty should be the maximum." ^ -This 
recommendation, if accepted, should help to prevent the formation 
of permanent debts in the future. 

In addition, voluntary attempts have been made in various 
Provinces to provide loans ‘on reasonable terms for productive 
purposes. For example, no less than forty-five loan banks and 
companies were formed between 1869 and 1900 in Bengal, whist 
the “ Nidhis ” of Madras and similar associations in the United 
Provinces also aimed at providing credit on reasonable terms, 
and were comparable with the English Friendly and Building 
Societies.® Thus, “ On a careful” examination it wil appear that 

^ S. S. Thorburn, Mus'ulmans and Momy-Uifiders in the Punjab^ p. 70. 

2 Abridged- Beport of the Bopai Commission on AgricvMmre in India^ p. 47. 

® F. chap. V, pi 103. 

^ For instance, Mr. Bose has said on ‘this point that the deprivation of security 
on. which the ryot can borrow money is a circumstance which should seriously fe 
taken into account before the ryot’s right of sale of his land is restricted in any 
manner, as has lately been done by the Land Alienation Act (Tract §17, p.,§. 
Village Banks in India, by T. C. Bose (1901) ). 

, ® Abridged Meport, p. 47. 

® Tract §17, p. 9, ViUage B 0 nks in India, by T. C. Bose (1901). 
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the natives of Bengal, or for the matter of that, of India, are not 
so apathetic and indolent as asserted in some quarters.” ^ 

The failure of the State system of takavi advances and the 
increasing urgency of the problem led to the preparation of a 
scheme for the establishment of agricultural banks by Sir William 
Wedderbum and Mr. Justice Eanade in the early nineties. This 
was accepted by the Government of India, but rejected by the 
Secretary of State. A few years later the matter was taken up ,,, 
in Madras, where Sir F. Nicholson was appointed to conduct a 
special inquiry. 

Sir P. Nicholson's report recommended the establishment 
of credit societies, and emphasized the fact that it was not 
only credit that was needed, but also the inculcation of habits of 
thrift and self-help. The best way to do this, Sir P. Nicholson 
urged, was to find Eaiffeisen ! ” 

Soon after this Mr. Dupernex was placed on special duty in 
the United Provinces to inquire into the matter there, and in 
1900 published his book entitled “ People's Banks in Northern 
India,” wherein he advocated the establishment of co-operative 
credit societies with the financial aid and under the aegis of 
Government. As a result of these two inquiries a few co-operative 
credit societies were started in the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
and Bengal, on the personal initiative of certain district officials. 

It was Lord Curzon who provided the driving force for legisla- 
tive action. He appointed a committee under Sir Edward Law, 
which investigated the whole matter during 1901-3. The report 
of this committee made definite recommendations and served as 
the basisuiLiJaeXla ^ Credii Sode^s 

The theory underlying this Act, anJHindeed the whole Co- 
operative movement, is that “ an isolated and powerless individual 
? can, by association with others, and by moral development and 
mutual support, obtain in his own degree the material advances 
" available to wealthy or powerful persons, and thereby develop 
{ himself to the fullest extent of his natural abilities.” ^ Hence the 
Act of 1904 provided for the founding of co-operative credit 
I societies ^ on the basis of the personal knowledge and credit of 
j_those who lived in intimate contact with ' each other. Each 
society was to consist solely of persbns^fvmg in one particular 
village or locality and to be limited to quite small numbers, in 
- order that the members really should know each other's position 

^ Sir F. Nicholson’s Report on the Posaibility of Introdmim Land Banks into 
India, 1895 ^ 98 . 

® The Act was accompanied by an explanatory memorandum by Sir Daniel 
Ibbeison which expounded the principles and motives underlying the Act. 

^ Report on Co-operation in India, IBl&f -p, 1, 

* The Act did not provide for the establishment of societies for any purpose 
other than credit. 
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and character. In rur^areasjhe members ms to 
while in '(irban areas liability might be’ either limiter 
or unlimited. The expenses of administration were to be minimize! 
and the ideal of “ self-help '' maintained by appointing the official; 
from amongst the members, on a voluntary and gratuitous basis 
Any idea of exclusiveness or profit sharing was to be preventec 
by allocating -any surplus made by a society to reserve, on ai 
indivisible basis. In fact, the whole scheme was based on th! 
principles, and the societies were to be fo^ed on the model, qj 
the credit societies of Germany. The rural societies, according tc 
the regulations, had to conform to the practice of the Raiffeiser 
societies, and, like them, were based on unlimited liability ; the 
urban societies followed rather the Schulze- Deiitzsch model, and 
had limited liability. A special Government official, called the 
“Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies," was appointed in 
each province to organize and control the development of the 
movement, but the principle was adopted that the societies 
should, as soon as possible, be placed on an entirely independent 
footing. Hence the fundamental objects of the Act were to pro- 
vide facilities for the provision of reasonably 
productive purposes, on personal credit, in order to encourage 
the investment of capital in the land (and, to a lesser extent, in 
industry) and at the same time to inculcate thrift and foresight 
by means of mutual co-operation, without undermining,, the 
independence of the co-operators. 

Registrars were consequently appointed in each of the Pro- 
vinces, and the formation of a few model -.iOcieties was immediately 
undertaken. The number of co-operative credit societies rose 
from 41 in 1905 to 8,177, with a share capital of Es. 50,58,037, 
and a membership of 403,318, in 1911.^ Nevertheless the limita- 
•tions of the system soon became obvious, and it was seen that 
co-operative societies ought to hay empower to undertake other 
functions besides that of 'credit, and that there was need for .a 
freer supply of capital on a broader basis, and for more extensive 
co-ordination through the organization of District Unions and 
Central Banks. . 

The Act of 1912 therelore authorized the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit ; it provided for the formation of 
District Unions of Primary Societies and of Central . Banks (on 
a- basis of limited liability); and it replaced the meaningless 
■ classification into “ urban “ and “ rural'' societies by a classifica- 
tion according to whether liability was limited or unlimited, 
irrespective of the location of the society, the latter being no 
longer necessarily “urban." The Schulze-Delitzscli type has 
commercial shares as well as deposits, and the profits are partly 

^ Report OP €o~operixiion in India, 1215* 
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distributed as dividends. In rural areas the Raiffeisen type still 
predominates, though India generally shows a disposition to 
modify the type by introducing limited liability. 

This enlargement of functions infused energy into the move- 
ment, and a number of new societies sprang up for such purposes 
as the sale of' produce (both agricultural and industrial, including 
the sale of cotton, grain, ground-nuts, turmeric, betel-nut, pepper, 
vegetables, and of jS'ggory) ; actual production (including dairies, 
ginneries, rice mills, etc.) ; cattle insurance, the purchase of seeds, 
manures and implements ; maintenance of bulls (for breeding 
purposes), and the furtherance of irrigation projects. Co-opera- 
tion began to gain a firm footing in certain industrial areas, as 
well as amongst cultivators, and District Unions of Primary 
Societies and Central Banks began to be established. 

The movement weathered the banking crisis of 1913 remark- 
ably well, and although there was a set-back after the outbreak 
of the war, a recovery soon supervened. 

. In 1914 the Government of India passed a resolution remarking 
on the progress made, and recommending a change in policy as 
regards the purpose for which loans might be granted to members. 
Up to this time loans were restricted to “ productive purposes and 
could not be given to enable members to pay off old debts, but it 
was now considered to be more satisfactory if members dealt solely 
with co-operative societies for credit purposes, whether the loans 
were needed for agricultural purposes or “ domestic occasions." 
From this time onwards the policy was adopted of enabling 
members to pay off all other creditors and consolidate their 
debts. 

Subsequently a committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Edward Maclagan to review the progress of the move- 
ment. Its report in 1915 resulted in reorganization and the 
overhauling of the whole administratibn^orco-operation. The 
attempt was made to eliminate all societies which did not live up 
to the ideals of co-operation, and in particular to insist upon the 
punctual repayment of loans by members. A severe set-back 
followed the scarcity of 1918-19, but again proved only temporary, 
while since then, although the " whole political atmosphere of 
India was antagonistic to the purpose and ideals underlying 
co-operation," ^ the movement has on the whole continued to 
make satisfactory progress. Since the reforms co-operation has 
been a transferred subject,^ and although for a time this may have 
acted as a disadvantage, owing to Provincial financial stringency, 
the position is now easier in that respect, whilst there are the 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India, 205, 

^ All-India Conferences are still iiei^i from time to time (v. Moral and Muierial 
Progress of Indian 1926-27, p. 1 16). 
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advantages of greater flexibility in accordance with conditions in 
each Province, and of the fact that advanced Provinces are no 
longer^ held back by backward areas. A number of Provinces, 
including Bombay (1925), Burma (1927), and Madras have recently 
•passed^ provincial Acts which supersede the general Act of 1912d 
There is no doubt that the movement is one of the most hopeful 
means of improving the position of the cultivators. “The 
position of the smaller holder, bound hand and foot to the moiiej" 
lender and condemned to a system of farming which would 
only be profitable on a large scale, would be desperate but for one 
thing, the development of the co-operative system.” ^ There 
are now (1932-33) no less than 105,262 co-operative societies (of 
all types) in India, with a working capital of over Rs. 95 crores 
and a membership of 4*2 millions. A healthy sign is that capital 
is increasing faster than membership. In British India the 
movement is strongest in the Provinces, of Bombay, the Punjab, 
Madras, Burma, and Bengal. It has a strong footing in certain 
Indian States, such as Travancore (where the number of societies 
per population is higher than in any other Province or State), 
Bhopal, Mysore, and Cochin.® 


§ 3. CO-OPERATION AT WORK ^ 

The various types of co-operative societies which have grown 
up since the Act of 1912 permitted the formation of societies for 
purposes other than the provision of credit may be classified as 
follows : 

(1) Primary Credit Societies, based sometimes on unlimited, 
sometimes on limited liability. 

(2) Primary Non-Credit Societies (agrim^ural, industrial, 

consumers’, eduoa^f«al,”-an-d, health). " 

(3) Central Organizations, for both general and credit 
purposes. 

The whole object of the movement is to get groups of humble 
and unimportant mdividuals to join together on an equalitarian 
basis, in order to assist each other morally and materially, and 
hence the strength of the movement depends on the ^ soundness 
and energy of each of the primary societies. Of the latter, the 
rural credit societies still form the mainstay.® 

^ V. iTidian Year Bmk^ 1935, p. 403. The Montford Reforms gave power to 
the Provinces to undertake suck legislation. 

2 M. L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, p. 282. 

® India of To-day, Pebraary 1928. 

^ y. Table XII, p. 528. 

^ In 1920-27 there were 76,678 rural credit societies in India (including Indian 
States) out of a total of 78,940 primary societies. 
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The intimate mutual knowledge of Indian villagers makes 
unlimited liability both possible and desirable in rural areas. In 
a village the reputation of a member of a co-operative society 
depends on personal factors rather than on impersonal realizable 
assets, so that it is possible to grant loans on personal credit alone. 
Moreover,' the existence of unlimited liability is very valuable in 
maintaining true co-operative principles,, as it stimulates the 
members to keep each other up to the mark. Public opinion 
forces each member to keep his contract and repay his loan more 
or less within the allotted time. On the contrary, in urban areas 
no such intimate mutual knowledge exists, and it is impossible 
to get members to stand surety for each other. A recalcitrant 
member can easily disappear without meeting his obligations, 
but there is not the same need for purely personal credit, for, as 
wage-earners or receivers of salaries, the members have a more 
certain income which they can pledge. 

A rural credit society is started by not less than ten members, 
all or most of whom are usually poor and do not possess, as 
individuals, what would ordinarily be considered as credit.'" 
“ It is clear that the creditors’ real security consists not in the 
material assets of the members, but in the ability and desire of 
the members to put the borrowed money to productive uses and 
to repay the loan out of the profits made thereby. . . . The 
security, in fact, lies in the use of each loan for genuine productive 
purposes, the honesty and thrift of the members, the watchfulness 
they exercise over each other, the moral influence,' which they 
bring to bear upon dishonest or unthrifty co-members, and the 
feeling of solidarity which is usually awakened by association for 
a common purpose.” ^ 

The members of the managing committee are first selected, 
and then one of them — perhaps the village schoolmaster or the 
village accountant, or at any rate one of the literate members of 
the committee — is chosen to be secretary. It is essential that the- 
committee and secretary should have a knowledge of, and belief 
in, co-operative principles and methods, otherwise either the work 
wiU all be left to the officials and the society will cease to be 
democratically controlled, or co-operative ideals will not be 
maintained. One of the problems is how to steer between the 
Scylla of over-rapid growth of membership, and the Charybdis of 
caste or other forms of exclusiveness. 

It may be here noted that the membership of co-operative 
societies is extremely varied, although in many cases the members 
of any one society are often predominantly drawn from the same 
caste, or group of castes. Indian Christians aSrCiSembers of the 
depressed classes are- enrolled as well as caste Indians. "Women 
^ 071 Co-opcfcj^ioTi w 1915, pp. 9, 10. ^ 
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are admitted as well as men, although -tlie /number admitted is 
not considorable except in certain districts.^ 

A vigilant watch has to be kept to ensure that the money is 
actually spent,: on. the object for which it is borrowed, and every 
eflort is made to build up a strong reserve for the society .and to 
encourage members to save and invest in the society.^ 

The chief objects for which loans have been granted include 
the ordinary expenses of cultivation (after any period of excep- 
tional stress), capital expenditure on land, purchase of cattle, 
redemption of mortgage, payment of old debts, payment ,of land 
revenue, holding over of grain for a fair market, the purchase of 
fodder, implements, etc., ceremonial expenses, litigation, and ti|,e 
education of children.® When the loan is granted the period 
within which it must be repaid is fixed on a “ reasonable '' basis 
but the intention is that repayment within the given period should 
be strictly enforced. In practice the principle of strict enforce- 
ment of repayment of loans has not been maintained, and t,he 
greatest weakness of the whole movement lies in the heavy out- 
standing overdues. • The Eeport of 1915 pointed out that syste- 
matic “ fictitious repayments '' had been adopted by some 
societies. This meant that when repayment was due the loan 
was cancelled, but an equivalent loan was immediately issued, 
without further inquiry, to the borrower.^. The Eeport severely 
condemned this system as ** undermining the whole movement,"'' 
The principle underlying the fixing of the rate of interest 
charged on loaris is that “ it is sound policy for a society to start 
by lending to members at rates which are still substantial, though 
very much lower than those at which, with their precarious credit, 
they could borrow from the local money-lender."" ® The local 
money-lender was in the habit of charging anything from 86 to 
60 per cent, per annum to ryots of the class of which co-operative 
societies are usually composed,^ although in some localities he 
charged much less (say 8 to 9 per cent.) to customers whose credit 
was good.® Hence co-operative societies have charged as a rule 

^ In tlie Punjab there are a considerable number of 'women members, one of 
•whom is even treasurer to a society in Amritsar {Punjab on Oo-operative 

Socieiies, 1922-23, p. 17). Her “ inability to attend meetings ” owing to the 
rules of purdah is, however, noted, ar d must surely prove a drawback! Amongst 
the BMls of Bombay there are. a number of women members both of societies and 
of the managing committee {Bombay Eeport^ 1922-23, p. 9). 

2 on Co-operation in India^ 1915, p. 10. ® Ibid., p. 3B. 

• ^ The principle is that agricultural finance should be based on an agricultural 
cycle,, which may under certain circumstances be a matter not of one, but of from 
two to five years (v. Ibid,, p. 12). 

^ Ibid.; p. 47. p. IS. 

, . ^ .Money-lenders charged much more than this for some of their loans, their rates 
rising to, over 200' per cent, per annum. ^ ^ ■ 

^ For an account of the rates charged in the Punjab see M* L. Barling, The 
- Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 
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between 6 per cent, and 25 per cent, for their loans, ^ and one of the 
most beneficial results of the movement has been a reduction in 
the rates charged by local money-lenders.^ 

The rural credit societies obtain their capital from external 
and internal sources. The former consist of deposits from 
members, and non-members,® and of loans from central financial 
agencies {i.e. central and apex banks, etc.). The internal sources 
consist of share capital (of which most of the societies have little 
or none) and reserves formed from the surplus assets accumulated 
from annual profits. 

The objects and functions of Credit Societies formed in urban 
areas are similar to those of rural credit societies, but their financial 
arrangements are different. Each member’s liability is limited to 
the amount of his financial interest (i.c. shares paid and unpaid) 
in the society. The societies have shares as well as deposits, 
and distribute p^rt of their surplus (if they have one) as dividends 
on these shares. Officials are paid, as a rule, and loans are granted 
for short periods only, usually for not more than one year, and for 
an amount not greater than six months’ earnings. This type of 
society has flourished chiefly in Bombay. The mill is the usual 
unit of organization, and the society has usually been started 
“ from above,*’ Le, by the factory owners and social workers. If 
a satisfactory beginning is made, management is gradually trans- 
ferred to the workers. The capital of such societies has consisted 
so far largely of deposits by factory owners and other philan- 
thropic persons, in addition to which there are shares of small 
denomination, so as to be within the reach of the yrorkers. 

The maiif object' of these societies is to rescue the factory 
workers from the money-lender, into whose clutches most of them 
fall immediately on taking up residence in a city. As it is 
customary for wages not to be paid until after several weeks’ 
service, the worker is obliged to borrow in order to pay rent and 
purchase food and other necessities. He often obtains food, etc., 
from the money-lender on credit. The money-lenders’ charges 
to industrial workers are usually absolutely extortionate- 
averaging about one anna per rupee per month, i.e. 75 per cent, per 
annum, and rising to perhaps 200 or 800 per cent, per annum in 
some cases— as his business is exceedingly risky. 

^ The most usual rates charged in 1925 and 1926 in the various provinces were 
as follows : 9f to 101-| per cent, in Madras ; 12f per cent, in the Punjab ; 7 to 
i2J per cent, in Bombay ; 6 to i8| per cent, in Bengal ; 12J to 25 per cent, in 
Bihar and Orissa ; 8J to 15 per cent, in the Central Provinces and Berar ; and 6 to 
1 8 J per cent, in Aj mer-Merwana. F. the relevant provincial reports on co-operation . 
(The “ usual rates ” in Assam are not stated.) 

^ In addition to charging an excessive rate of interest, money-lenders defraud 
their customers in a number of ways. For a list of malpractices see M. L. Barling, 
op* cAL, p. 222. 

, ® There are very few of these. 
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After the primary credit societies come the primary non- 
credit societies, of which the various types of agricultural societies, 
which have aheady been described, are the most important, but 
are not yet widespread^ Of these perhaps the most hopeful are 
the Sales Societies, and if such societies were widely formed for 
the sale of dairy produce, poultry, eggs, fruit and vegetables, they 
would benefit greatly not only the producers, but also consumers 
Jn urban districts, as such articles are particularly needed if the 
prevailing Indian diet is to be improved. They might also 
establish organised markets, and help to improve the quality and 
reliability of Indian agricultural produce. 

Societies of industrial producers (for purposes other than credit) 
are mainly stiU in an experimental stage. In most provinces the 
attempts to found such societies have been disappointing, but in 
the Punjab, and Bihar and Orissa, some success has been achieved. 
In the latter province there are a number of fioiirishin^ traders', 
weavers' and spinners', carpenters', blacksmiths', tailors', fisher- 
men’s, oil-pressers', and soda-water manufacturers' societies, and 
’there is even a society for dealing in the sale of petrol and motor 
accessories.^ 

The failure of the weavers' societies in most provinces is 
particularly disappointing, _ as there is reason to think thai 
improved organization amongst hand-loom workers might enable 
their products to compete successfully in both price and quality 
with factory, products.^ xipparently, however, the long-con- 
tinued depression amongst hand-loom weavers in many districts 
has brought about a feeling of hopelessness and despair, and it 
has so far proved difficult to dispel the belief that ultimately 
hand-loom weaving will be obliged to give way to power-loom 
weaving, y-"' 

Indu'S^rial consumers' societies, comparable in aim and 
methods with the very successful consumers’ societies typical of 
the British Co-operative movement, have also failed to gain a firm 
footing and have met. with little success, with the exception of 
the famous Triplicane Urban Go-oferatim Society, Madras.^ 
A great many of the societies which were started have actually 
failed and given up business. In the Bombay Presidency, for 
instance, success is reported in one or two isolated instances only. 
The successful exceptions include the co-operative stores of a 
Madrassee Hostel and of the Sydenham College of Gommerce. 

. On the other hand, promising beginnings have been made with 
Housing Societies, especially in Bombay and the Punjab. 

Chap, idi, p. 172. ^ Bihar and Orissa Report for p. 17. 

' ® , P. P. Pillai, ScoTumic Oortdiiiom in India^ pp. 145, 146. 

*'For an accoimt of the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Societi^ see the Fro- 
ceedings of the Indian Economic Association, 1920, p. 148. 
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Finally, amongst primary societies, we come to the Educa- 
tional and Health Societies, both of which are quite new departnres. 
The educational .work consists chiefly .of the provisions of night 
schools for adult members of co-operative societies and of the 
founding of co-operative societies amongst' school children. The 
latter attempt to teach the principles of co-operation and to 
encourage thrift. In addition, a few Compulsory School Societies 
have been recently started with the object of getting parents 
to bind themselves to keep their children at school several years 
longer than is customaiy.^ 

Co-operative health societies have been formed in order to 
spread a knowledge of the causes of various diseases, and to get 
the members (for instance, of the Anti-Malafial Societies) to under- 
take simple measures for their prevention. Bengal appears to be 
the pioneer province in this direction.^ 

La order to co-ordinate the work of the primary societies, 
various central organizations have been formed. 

In the first place each province has its own central organ — for 
instance, the Co-operative Institute in Bombay, the Punjab Co- 
operative Hnion, and the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society — 
to which it is hoped that eventually all co-operative socie- 
ties will aflSliate, and which undertake publications and the organ- 
ization of propaganda and of conferences of co-operators. 

The activity of this central organ varies considerably from 
province to province. Sometimes periodic co-operative con- 
ferences are held, and in Bombay and the Punjab training classes 
and examinations for the members of the Managing Committees 
of Co-operative Societies are organized. On the other hand, in 
provinces such as Bengal and the United Provinces, the central 
organ appears to be more or less moribund. 

Finally, , we come to the Central Banks and other central 
financing agencies, which began to be formed after 1912. The 
actual form of organization varies from Province to Province, but 
in aU there is a system whereby funds are provided for primary 
societies by a number of (district) central financing institutions, 
each of which is an independent society registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act with limited liability. In some pro- 
vinces — ^for instance, in Bombay, Madras, Bihar, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Burma — ^there is some form of apex organization, 
uniting centrally the' various central banks. Li Burma there is 
a complete system of unions of primary societies, which all depend; 
ultimately upon the Central. Bank at Mandalay ; in Madras and 

^ Punjab Meport for 1922-23, p. 40. One of tke great problems ol education in 
India is that tbe cbiidren only attend for one or two years. They tlms stop 
sebooling as early, maybe, as ten, and in oonse<|iience veij soon forget anytMng 
that they bave learnt. 

2 i?epor2, 1921-22, p. 18. 
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Bombay there are several large banks at headquarters which in 
some cases lend directly to primary societies » and in others act as 
true apex banks; whilst in Bihar and the Central Provinces 
all the central banks are, federated under apex banks, each of 
which is called the “ Provincial Bank/’ ^ In certain provinces 
municipalities and local boards now conduct all their banking 
transactions with co-operative banks, and in the Bombay Presi- 
dency it is hoped that before long the co-operative hanks will take 
over the duties now performed by Government sub-treasuries.^ 
In certain respects the movement has achieved much. It has 
instilled a new spirit of hope, thrift, and mutual help into the minds 
of its members, and ardent and regular honorary workers for co- 
operative principles have been recruited from amongst all classes 
of society. Not only have the members of credit societies been 
saved from a very heavy burden of exorbitant interest charges 
and in some cases entirely freed from debt, but owing to the 
reduction of the rates charged by money-lenders in localities 
served by co-operative credit societies, non-members have also 
been enabled to obtain loans at greatly reduced rates. Thus, in 
the Punjab it was reckoned that annually some 30 lakhs of 
outside debt may be expected to bo wiped out and 6,000 to 12,000 
members freed from debt/’ ^ Again, it was reported in Sind that 
“in several. villages the members of co-operative societies have 
altogether stopped their dealings with the village hania on account 
oi the facilities afforded by the co-operative . societies, and the 
chronic evil of finance by the. village usurer in Sind has thus 
received a severe blow.” ^ Sind, indeed, has excellent results to 
show. “ The soundness of the movement in Sind, the great pains 
taken to teach the value of thrift and solidarity, u»nd the general 
integrity shown by members of managing committees encourage 
the hope of further rapid but safe progress.” ^ In Bihar and 
Orissa the movement is said to have “ vast possibilities.” It has 
been calculated that in that province there was in 1922-23 an 
annual saving accruing to members on ac^' ount of lower interest 
charges of no less than Es. 9*8 lakhs, that in addition many 
mortgaged holdings had been redeemed, land purchased by 
members, and the rates charged for loans by mahajans con- 
siderably reduced. ® Other good results of the movement include 
the encouragement to savmg in the form of Savings Bank deposits, 
and to the use of cheques as a medium of circulation. ** It is 

^ Mepori on Co-operation in India, 1915, p. 19 . 

® Indio To-day (Bulietin of the Indian Information Centre), Fehrnary 192B. 

® Punjab Mepoft, 1922-23, p. 2. 

^ '8ind Eeport, 1922-?3, p. 12. » Ibid., pp. 16, 17. 

® Bikar and Orism Report, 1922-23, p. 4. An interesting account is given in 
this report of the complete reformation of a whole criminai trihe by co-operation 
ip.WWeeq.). 
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obvious that the co-operative movement in three years has done 
not a little to introduce the people of the Presidency to deposit 
banking, and to the meaning and use of credit, and thereby to add 
to the circulating money of the country.” ^ Again, it was reported 
of the Bombay urban banks that they are responsible for the 
satisfactory growth in the use of cheques and huiidis,” ^ Some 
of the primary co-operative credit societies themselves now carry on 
cheque transactions. 

Finally, the movement has helped directly to encourage the" 
making of permanent improvements in agricultural land and in 
the land system. For instance, in Bombay there are four societies 
for the fencing of land in order to protect it against the ravages 
of wild pigs,^ and in the Punjab the consolidation of holdings has 
been stimulated. 

Nevertheless, it is true that expansion has been slow, and that 
it is likely to remain slow for many years to come. Indeed, it can 
be said that the achievements of co-operation so far, though 
qualitatively great, have been quantitatively very small in relation 
to the potentialities. Out of a total population of 352 • 8 millions, 
only 4*5 millions belong to co-operative societies. It was cal- 
culated in the Bombay Presidency that, in spite of the recent rapid 
increase in societies’ capital and membership, “ there are still nine 
out of every ten cultivators outside the co-operative movement 
and the working capital ought to be increased by another crore 
to meet existing needs fully.” ^ In some districts it actually 
happens that the societies or district banks have command of 
more capital than they can use, whilst at the same time not nearly 
the whole of the capital employed in agriculture in the district 
is obtained from co-operative sources. This means that the 
cultivators are stiU paying more than 'is necessary for their loans. 
For instance, it was calculated that in certain Bombay districts 
the members of co-operative societies were only obtaining about 
two-fifths of the money that they needed for agricultural purposes 
from co-operative sources.® Similarly it was calculated that 
co-operative societies only handled about 3 per cent, of the 
marketing of agricultural produce in the Presidency that they 
might have been expected to handle,^ and only 7 to 8 per cent, of 
the cotton marketed. This means that, even in areas where the 
movement is strongest, it has not anything like realized its 
potentialities.. This leads us to the conclusion that there is not 
so much a lack of capital as need for the cultivators to learn the 
best use of capital For instance, in the Bombay Presidency 

^ Bombay Mepor% 1922-23, p. 5. ® Ibid. ® Ibid., p. 16. 

. ' ^ Ibid., ^,4:, ® Ibid., -p. 7. 

® Ibid., p. 16. ' It was calculated tkat they should have handled' one-quarter or 
one-third of,. the total. 
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loans from co-operative societies are too frequently spent on 
the purchase of more land, and on marriages and dowries^ 
Similarly it was said in the Punjab Report for 1923, that it “ soon 
became clear that what was wanted was not so innch capital as 
lessons in the wise use of it,'' ^ and in that province accordingly 
the policy has been pursued of “ treating, this department as one 
of adult education, of which the primary object was to instil into 
the people the need for organizing themselves on economic lines 
if they were ever to escape from the burden of poverty and debt." ^ 
In many cases the members tend to buy more land, rather than to 
make permanent improvements in the land that they already 
possess. This means that they are unable to make the best use 
of their enlarged holdings, or to cultivate them intensively, and 
hence are no better off than they were before. But, although the 
movement is not as a whole held back by lack of capital, financial 
considerations hinder progress in many directions. Again and 
again one reads that the need for retrenchment has necessitated 
the cutting down of the Registrar’s staff, which means that the 
policy of “ adult education," in the sense in which that term has 
been used above, has been seriously hampered. 

Reference has already been made to the heavy overdues of 
repayment of loans, which are said in Bombay to be “ the worst 
feature of the agricultural co-operative movement." ^ Such 
overdues accrue even in exceptionally favoured areas and during 
good years. For instance, reference is made to the “ sinister 
accumulation of overdues in a district like Surat in Gujarat, 
when the season was favourable and the crops good." ® Their 
existence is therefore evidence not of inability to repay, but of a 
lack of the co-operative spirit or of a failure to understand the 
principles of co-operation. Both factors seem to be at work. 
The development of the co-operative spirit is retarded in some 
instances by deliberate opposition.® A certain number of cases 
of embezzlement by the officials of primary societies have 
occurred, and these have undoubtedly been increased by the 

^ Bombay Report^ 1922-23, p. 7. 

® Punjab Report, 1922-23, p. 3. ® Ibid,, p. 8, 

^ Bombay Report, 1922-23, p. 4. ® Ibid. 

^ There is, however, little opposition to the movement from Indian leaders 
apart from those infinenced by the political “non-co-operation” movement. 
In most cases the general public has been cordial, and little difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining the support., of the leading personalities.^ The chief 
direct economic opposition has been given by the landlords inyertain districts, 
e.g, in Bihar and Orissa. Some are reported as “ actively hostile.” Some have 
brought false cases, many have withheld proper rent receipts, while others have 
harassed batai {i.e. metayer) tenants by refusing to, divide the crops.^ They 
manage to evade the law {Bihar and Orissa Report, 1922-23, p. 23). Unfortu- 
nately, however, the support given to the co-operative movement often is kcking 
in enthusiasm and drive. Thus the “ opposition ” encountered mAy be said to be 
negative rather than positive. 
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political “ non-co-operation movement. In Bombay it was 
reported ^ that the * ** tendency to embezzlement, fraud and similar 
offences, so noticeable since the spread of the propaganda of 
unrest and lawlessness, has not yet shown signs of lessening. . . . 
It is the recurrence of instances of dishonesty in societies, whose 
main aim is, and should be, the building up of character, which 
is distressing and tends to create despondency for the future of 
the nation. The despondency is not lessened when one sees that 
in the majority of cases the offenders belong to the educated 
class, and to a community which holds the first rank . . , and 
prides itself on its power and purity.'' ^ 

Again, there is the difficulty experienced in some districts of 
preventing the money-lenders from obtaining control of the co- 
operative credit societies, and utilizing them for their own interest. 
In some districts inquiry reveals that the village mahajan has 
managed to obtain the position of secretary of the co-operative - 
credit society. Further, there is often a tendency for caste 
exclusiveness to enter into the society, which closes its ranks to 
all but members of the favoured castes, and thus increases the 
dependence and degradation of the depressed classes. Elsewhere, 
although all castes are admitted, the lower castes have given vent 
to their inferiority complex by delaying repayments of loans. 
The Bombay Eeport speaks of the influence of the “ heated and 
hostile feelings in the district between Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins " which has “ added greatly to unpunctuality in 
repayment, as the cultivators seem to have persuaded themselves 
in some mysterious way that this is primarily a Brahmin move- 
ment and that by delajdng repayments they injure not their own 
class, as in fact they do, but the Brahmin Honorary Organizers." ® 
In some districts the enforcement of repayment has become 
impossible, because of the almost unanimous attempt at evasion. 

“ Under such circumstances even unlimited liability is of no avail. 
It is obviously almost useless when a whole village is recalcitrant 
and contumacious. . . . It is no easier to enforce execution of 
awards and liabilities by the sale of a whole village's lands, than 
it was, in Burke's phrase, to indict a whole people." ^ 

Another great difficulty is that credit societies are of no use 
in the poorest districts, where the cultivators are most in need 
of aid. It is worse than useless to give loans to cultivators who 
are permanently incapable — owing to fragmentation, climatic 
or other difficulties— of making their holdings pay. Thus it is 
chiefly in the most prosperous areas that credit societies are 
successful.'® 

* 1922-23, pp. 38-39, 

2 The reference is, of coarse, to the Brahmans. 

- Bombay Bejportf 1922-23, p. 10. ^ Ibid., p. 40. ® Jbid.j, p, 7. 
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Great as these difficulties are, however, they become almost 
insignificant in comparison with the overwhelming and ubiquitous 
difficulty of spreading the gospel of co-operation in the face of the 
illiteracy and lack of education of the cultivators as a whole. 
Here the Government can do more by indirect than by direct 
methods, as paternal help leads to a -filial acquiescence rather than 
to the desired independence and self-help. 

Experience of co-operation in various countries shows that 
dependence on the State for financial support is fatal to the spirit 
of co-operation.^ The desire to get as much as possible dor 
nothing becomes substituted for the ideas of self-help, thrift, and 
mutual aid, arising out of proved integrity and reliability. Apart 
from anything else ‘financial aid would attract to the movement 
many members entirely lacking in co-operative ideals, who .would 
swamp, the true co-operators. Thus quantity would be obtained 
■ at the expense of quality. ' 

In the past the outstanding characteristics of the relations 
between Government and the co-operative movement in .India 
have been an exceptionally high degree of moral support, com- 
bined with an exceptionally small amount of financial aid. 

■ The Government has initiated the whole movement, organized 
the formation of societies, and supervised their work through 
the registrars, who stand in a paternal relation towards the 
primary societies. The registrars (and their assistants) receive 
inquiries about and applications for the formation of societies, 
and register (and approve) by-laws. They collect statistics, 
control the audit of accounts and valuation of assets, and perform 
functions in connection with the work of propaganda. They thus 
^define the terms upon which a society can be formed, have power 
to keep themselves informed as to the working of the societies, 
and at their discretion can wind up societies, when necessary. 

On the other hand, “ financial tutelage has been rejected in 
favour of the principle of financial independence. Apart from 
certain quite minor financial concessions,^ the granting of initial 

^ F. the writings of Mr. H. Wolff. The failure of the State-aid system in Egypt 
is an instance in point. 

® The minor financial concessions may be classified mder three heads, as 
follows : 

(!) Judicial Concesmons. Co-operative societies are given a prior claim to 
enforce the recovery of certain dues ; their shares and the interest thereon are 
exempted from attachment in case of the debt of a member, certified copies of 
accounts are admitted as evidence, and they have the exclusive right to the use of 
the term “ Co-opemtive.*’ 

(ii) Fiscal €ow^nons> Co-operative societies are exempted from the payment 
of fees in connection with the Registration and Stamp Acts and from Income Tax. 

(iii) BepartmmMl Commsiom. Co-operative societies are entitled to the us© of 
remittance transfer receipts at par, for the sake of remittances between societies, 
and they are entitled to special facilities for the withdrawal of funds from the Post 
Office Savings Bank (i^ort m Co-operaiion in Indiaf 1015, p. 103 ei 
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advances to encourage the establishment of new societies, certain 
Government guarantees, and the maintenance of registrars of 
co-operative societies (and of their staffs), Government has given 
no feanciai aid whatever. 

The initial advances which are made from time to time to 
encourage the establishment of new societies have ail to be repaid. 
The interest on the debentures of the Central Bombay Co-operative 
Bank has been guaranteed, but not that of the ordinary central 
banks, ^ and in two provinces temporary loans were at one time 
made in order to meet special difficulties due to the outbreak of 
war. The Provincial Governments have power to make advances 
under certain conditions, but these have all to be repaid.^ 

It may he noted that although the co-operative banks are 
actually in no way financially backed by the Gover nment, the idea 
has gained ground in many districts that Government does guaran- 
tee them. This is said to have acted as an attraction to new 
members. Apart from this misconception loss of independence has 
been carefully and specifically guarded against. In the first place, 
new societies are weaned from dependence upon official help as soon 
as possible, and in all provinces a large body of honorary, non- 
official organizers assist the officials in the work of organization. 
Secondly, unsatisfactory societies which do not maintain co- 
operati '^0 principles are closed down. Thirdly, great care is 
exercised when new societies are started to obtain the right type 
of persons on the managing committees, and any tendency towards 
caste exclusiveness, or utilization of co-operation for the benefit 
of the more prosperous villagers only, is checked as far as possible. 

The Government has, therefore, chosen the moderate path 
between doing too little, which would have meant that co-opera- 
tion would never have made a real start in India, and doing too 
much, which would undoubtedly have endangered the maintenance 
of the principles of co-operation. The conclusion is that the 
progress of the co-operative movement is inevitably and inextric- 
ably bound up ^ith general progress, and particularly with the 
progress of primary education.® Eapid expansion must be 
preceded by a great improvement in the education of the masses, 
together with the enthusiastic propaganda work of non-official 
co-operators. 

1 The Report on Co-operation in India, 1915, called atteEtion to the “ mis- 
apprehension ” that the Central Co-operative Banks were ilnder Government 
guarantee (p. 27). 

® Ibid, pp, 12a-27. It may be mentioned in passing that some of the 
co-operative banks have succeeded in establishing relations with the Presidency 
and other joint-stock hanks, but on a definitely bnsiness footing. 

® V. Report for Agra and Oudh, 1922-23, p. 3 : “ Co-operation is not yet aliving 
force in this province. ... Unless the movement, at its present stage in. this 
country, is' regarded as an essentially educational movement, its condition is sure 
to lead to disappointment.” 
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Finally, it may be noted that one of the best results of the 
movement is that it has engendered close relations between the^^ 
Co-operative Department on the one hand, and the Educational, 
Agricultural, Industrial, Fisheries, Veterinary and Health Depart- 
ments (Imperial and Provincial) on the other hand. One or two 
recent attempts to promote this type of co-ordination may here 
be noted. 

An effort has recently been made to strengthen co-operative 
banks and promote mutual co-operation between the movement 
and local authorities, by empowering co-operative banks approved 
by Government to act as the bankers of ‘‘ local boards.*' ^ The 
object was to kill two birds with one stone ; Le, to benefit the 
co-operative movement and at the same time ensure that money 
raised by local authorities should be “ held at the disposal of local 
credit." ^ 

This Act appears to have met vrith some success and ted to the 
making of grants for co-operative propaganda by local boards. 
The- same Act also provided that Assistant Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies and Deputy Collectors of Agriculture should 
be included on the list of Government officials “ entitled and 
obliged " to attend meetings of Local. Boards and of their 
Standing Committees. In Madras it is reported that consider- 
able sums have thus been placed at the -disposal of co-operative 
banks. 

This Local Boards Act itself promotes co-operation between 
various departments, and there is undoubtedly a strong tendency 
towards linking up the work of the registrars and other officials 
of the co-operative movement with that of the officials of other 
departments, for instance with the Public Health Department in 
Bihar and Orissa, where lectures are arranged and leaflets issued 
jointly,^ and with the Educational Department in the Punjab, 
where adult schools and compulsory schools societies are jointly 
promoted.^ 

New takavi rules were issued in 1922, which aim at pre- 
venting competition between the co-operative movement and 
the takavi system. The net effect of the rules is to prevent the 
grant of takavi loans for current agricultural purposes in any 
districts in which there is a co-operative society.*^ It has recently 
been suggested that one ■way of making credit more readily avail- 
able for capital agricultural improvements would be to start - 
Land Mortgage Banks under the' aegis of the co-operative 
movement. 

i Local Boards Act, 192e. (V. Bomhay Report, 1922-23, p. 37.) 

® -Ibid* ^ Bihar and Orissa Repc^, 1922—23, p. 16. 

^ Punkah MepoH, for 1922-23, p. 4 : " The two Departmeats are engaged in 
working out a plan of campaign.” ■ ‘ , 

® Bombay Report, 1922-23, p. 37. 
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The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India supported the 
idea of establishing Land Mortgage Banks, as did also the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, in 1931. Moreover, by this 
latter date the depression which started in 1929 had greatly 
aggravated the need for better long-term credit facilities. The 
result has been that Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks have been 
started in a number of Provinces (including thirty-eight primary 
and one central mortgage bank in Madras, twelve in the Punjab, 
five in Assam, three in Bombay, and two in Bengal).^ 

Enquiries into the position and progress of the co-operative 
movement have been carried out in each of the Provinces. ^ These 
revealed many deficiencies, and have resulted in the winding-up 
of a number of societies which were found to have departed from 
the principles of the movement and to be in an unsound financial 
position. In Burma, for instance, a large proportion of the cattle 
insurance societies were liquidated. These enquiries resulted in 
a most salutary reorganization. In particular they emphasized 
the need for continual vigilance, the indispensability of the 
Registrar, and the importance of the work and personality of the 
Registrar. 

It is now possible to summarize our conclusions as to the recent 
progress, present outlook, and potentialities of the co-operative 
movement in India. 

It appears that the last few years have been a period of con- 
solidation rather than of expansion for the movement. This is 
partly due to the financial difficulties of the Government, which 
have entailed a policy of strict retrenchment, and still more to 
the economic depression in general, and to the so-called “ transi- 
tional conditions of agricultural economics.'' ^ In India the old 
subsistence, rural economy is beginning to break up, and the 
introduction of a money economy, farming for a market and of 
more competitive farming has brought with it the concomitant 
problems of land speculation, higher rents, and the increase of the 
landless class, while intensifying the difficulties created by former 
defects. These problems must be attacked and scientific methods 
must be spread before co-operation can make rapid progress. 
Government hag already done much to stimulate the movement — 
quite as much if not more than could reasonably have been 
expected — and further progress depends not so much on official 
efforts as on non-official support, general economic progress, and 
the spread and improvement of general education. 

V. Indian Year Book, 1935, p. 394. The question of indebtedness sine© the 
depression is discussed at greater length in chap, xviii. 

* V. e.g. The King Committee Meport, C.Ps., 1922; '' The M. and 0, Committee 
Report, 1923 ; The Oakden Committee Report, U.Ps,, 1925-26 ; The Townsend 
Committee Report, Madras, 1927-28 ; and The Calvert Committee Report, Bmma, 
1928. ^ 
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§ 1. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS AND POLICY 
UP TO 1914/ 

The outstanding industrial events of the nineteenth century were 
,/|t h e_ dec line of the indigenous industries, and the subsequent. .rise 
or two large-scale, modem industries. It was’ not until the 
S3" of the century that the latter began to^ compensate for the 
decline of the former. In India there was a much more _ definite 
hiatus than in the West between the de^_ of the handicrafts and 
t^^itablishment of factories^ during which certain types of demand 
weje largely met by. imports, former hand-worWs had to fall 
bacEupon the land, whEst the' new industries, when at last they 
arose, had to obtain the' bulk of their labour from the agricultural 
classes. 

The most important groups of indigenous industries 'afiected 
were the; textiles (especialy cotton spinning and weaving), the| 
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mineral and metalliirgica! industries, and the dyeing and tanning 
industries. 

India ceased to export manufactured cotton goods to Europe 
early in the nineteenth century. Henceforward Lancashire goods 
competed more and more in the Par Eastern and Indian markets, 
and by the end of the nineteenth century the hand-spinning of 
I cotton ’“m’''Ihaia Tad 'practically, ceased, whilsi hand-weaving was 
depressed. Since then, owing mainly to the work of the Pro- 
vincial Departments of Industries (which in some areas have 
succeeded in introducing improved hand looms), ^ the output of 
the cotton hand-loom industry has hardly, if at all, diminished, and 
in certain areas has actually increased, as hand-weavers now 
specialize (and have obtained a practical monopoly) in the cheapest, 
coarsest cloths, and in cloths of fine quality and varied design 
(which are therefore pre-eminently suitable for small-scale pro- 
duction). The hand-spinning and weaving of silk, which has 
suffered from similar competition, is to-day more depressed than 
cotton hand-loom weaving. 2 

The rise and development of India's two outstanding textile 
^ I mill industries — cotton and jute — will be described below.® Here 
the point to notice is that they did not become of importance 
until the improvement of transport, and developme nt of power 
resources''"mi3‘0TrYos® in the nineteenth century) to 

import and work the necessary machinery and plant. Even now 
the extreme concentration of India's coal and oil resources (which 
themselves were not exploited until the second haK of the nine- 
teenth century), and the limited use of hydro-electricity, ajt. as 
a drag on the expansion of large-scale industries.'^ < 

The decline of the indigenous metal and mineral industries has 
already been described,^ and we have seen that (apart from the 
Barakar Iron Works) large-scale metal production and manufac- 
ture did not begin until the twentieth century.® Nothing like 
full advantage has yet been taken of India's great mineral 
resources, and it is only quite recently that modern, large-scale 
chemical works have been started."^ 

Small-scale dyeing, calico-printing and tanning works, utilizing 
indigo, lac, safflower and other indigenous dyes, used to be 
scattered throughout the country. Tanning is still extensively * 
practised,® though on a larger scale than formerly, but by the end 

^ F. § 3, below. 2 F. chap, ii, p. 19. ® F. chap, si, §§ I, 2. 

* Chap, ii, § 3. ® Ibid, and chap, v, p. 105 et seq. 

® India’s mineral resources were surveyed in 1908 (Sir ' Thomas , Holland’s 
Report on the Mineral Resources of India) , and soon after the commercial production 
of a number of minerals (including steel, lead, ferro*manganese, copper, and silver) 

, , > began. 

’’’ Chap. x, '§ 5. 

® The chief tanning materials used are' myrobalan, cutch, gambler, acacia pods 
and bark, Indian sumach, cassia and mangroves vol.iii, p. 190). 
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of the nineteenth century imported mineral (aniline and alizarine) 
dyes had largely supplanted the indigenous products,^ whilst 
blooh-piinted and hand-painted calicoes had been superseded by 
machine-printed and coloured imported goods. 

Not only are the imported dyes cheaper, but they suit the 
taste of the people better. ■ A redipping of cloth frequently takes 
the place of new clothes in India, for the sake of variety,, as fashions 
in material and style of clothing do not change. Mineral dyes are 
easy to apply, and some fade easily and can be applied time after 
time without injury to the cloth.^ Works using modem methods 
have now sprung up in all the chief textile centres. 

Besides the cotton and jute mill industries, engineering works! 

^ and ^ tea and coffee plantations were established on a large ,! 

during "the nineteenth centmy.^ Ehgiheerihg developed first ih^ * 
connection with railway construction, but its further expansion ^ 
has depended upon that of the steel industry.^ The tea and coffee 
industries' were founded in the eighteen-thirties, but did not 
become of importance until after the middle of the century.® 

Indian capital and industri al leadership have been^ and^are 

I stil l sca rce, and the small amount of Indian capital available for 

investment ”Eas found an easie r an d more certain outlet in corn- 
el merce than In i ndustry. Indian technicians and manaprs have 

been scsarce owing partly to the disdain for manual labour, partly 
to the inadequate provision for scientific and technical training. 
Hence, in spite of the demand for economic independence, involv- 
ing industrialization, from the articulate classes,® the initiative 

(except in the cotton mill industry) JiM....,W3i,,^'mainIy with 

^Europeans, who have also provided _ the bulk^^oj^^jhe,, eapiip,!. 
t dear, much of the interest and pofits earned is payable 

in England, whilst only those industries have been promoted 
which appear most desirable in English eyes. 

To summarize, one can say that the indigenous industries \ 
tended to decline throughout the nineteenth century, and that it \ 
I was not until the very end of the century that the rise of large- | 
I scale, modern industries tended to redress the balance between f' 

■ I industry and agriculture, whilst since about 1900 the former pro- y 
gressive decline of the indigenous industries has been checked. 

■ Industry prospered exceedingly between 1900 and 1914, owing 

■ ^ F. chap, xi, p. 288. ' 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, voL iii, p. 185. Some minerai dyes are as fast or faster 
than vegetable dyes, 

® , Rubber planting started at the beginning of the twentieth centmy. 

^ F. chap. X, § 3. ® F. ehap.^ xi, § 4. 

® This demand was weakened by being , divided intO' two sections, the one 
favouring industrialization along Western lines (although many feared that the use 
of European capital and leadership might make India into the East End of Europe), 
and the other advocating self-sufficiency through the revival of the indigenoias 
crafts. 
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I partly to the mcreased j>ii_rcliasing power of ^ the' people (due to 

good, harvests and the^^growth of tr^e), partly to the expanskn 
of the new large-scale indu strie s mentioned above, and'" partly to 
^'tle ihofe progresiiveTpolxcy of the (Sovemment, which latter must 
now be described. “ 

After the assumption of direct rule by the Crown in 18S8, the 
doctrinaire laissez-faire policy of the Home Governihent was 
extended to India, and even when it became apparent that certain 
exceptions must be made (for instance, as regards famine relief ^ 
and public works), the policy was retained in the industrial sphere. 
It was thought inevitable that India should remain predominantly 
agricultural, whilst the Government wished to avoid both the 
active encouragement of industries that (like the cotton mill 
industry) competed with powerful English interests, and increased 
State expenditure. Hence, even at the end of the ninet^nth 
..century, all that the Goyemment did to assist industry was to 
^ I provide a certain amount of ^chnical and indus tri al education, 
^and to attempt to collect and disseminate commercial and 
industrial information.^ 

At the very end of the century attempts were made to introduce 
I ^ more progress ive policy. ■ In - Madras' Mr. (now Sir) Al&ed^ 
Chatterion succeeded in soeuring the endorsement of 
tffiBTanrGovernment for a bold policy of improving technical 
ieducation, surveying industrial possibilities, assisting private 
enterprise, and actually starting pioneer industries with State 
resources. A small Government grant for experimentation in 
the manufacture of aluminium was obtained in 1898, and Mr. 
Chatterton was subsequently appointed on special duty to organize 
and develop technical trades and industries, reorganize technical 
training, and establish manual engineering training classes.® 
I Special attention was paid to the i mpro vement of band-lo om 

^ It is interesting to note that as early as 1880 the Famine Commission of that 
year recommended the introduction of a variety of occupations as a palliative for 
famine, hut no practical steps, were taken. 

® T. p. 213, below. The efforts to collect and disseminate information included 
the establishment of a Commercial Museum at Calcutta, an inquiry by the “ re- 
porter on economic products ” into the industrial resources of India, the founding 
of the Indian Art Journal^ and co-operation in an exhibition held in London in 
1 886. A series of provincial inquiries into selected industries was also undertaken, 
and Provincial “ Industrial Surveys *’ were made between 1890 and 1914 in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces. Th? Geological 
Survey also began to inquire into the economic uses of various minerals. The 
Calcutta Commercial Museum is still one of the only two such museums in India. 
The seooM wm instituted in Madras in 1921, and a proposal has recently been made 
to establish a more ambitious museum in Bombay, in connection with the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce. ^ The' Provincial Industrial Surveys proved to be too 
va'xue and inconciusive to be of much practical value. (Indttstriai Commisskm* 
mim. iiij 

of Industries is givenin Appendix J 
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weaving, well-boring, the introduction of oil-engines and centri- 
fugal’ pumps for lift irrigation, and to chrome- tanning, as well as 
to the establishment of the aluminium industry. The scheme was 
encouraged by Lord Curzon, who succeeded in creating a special 
central '' Commerce and Industry Department 1905, and 
hoped''To’‘deVeiop'''''''''tmdef'^^ guidance a’ co-ordinated 'policy of 
industrial stimulation in the Provinces. The policy ' was "" 'at' t'Eis"’"'"" 
Im^^sahCtiOhed By the"Secretary''of"’Slate, with the proviso that 
pioneer industries established under Government auspices -should 
be handed over to. private enterprise as soon as their commercial 
success was secured. 'In Madras a separate Provincial Depart- 
ment of Industries was instituted in^ 1906, with Mr. Chatterton as 

Director of' Industrial and Technical Inquiries/' in anticipa- 
tion of the consent of the Secretary of -'State. The policy of the 
new department was fully discussed at an Industrial Conference 
held at Ootacamund' m l908, attended by representatives of the 
leading industries of the. province, and was eagerly welcomed by 
the Indian public. On the other hand, its operations, especially 
with regard to chrome leather, had already begun to create alarm 
in European business circles, where they were viewed as a serious 
menace to private enterprise and an unwarrantable interven- 
tion on the part of the State in matters beyond the sphere of 
Government/’ ^ 

In reply to proposals put forward by the Madras Government 
for tbeexpansion of their work, LordMprley (Secretary of State forN 
India)_ took the view of the European traders, and negatived the ( 
establishment of a separa’^.e Department of Industries,^ He also ^ 
discouraged the idel''lKrpioneer''mlustnes sEouI^ established 
or commercial production undertaken by the Madras Government, 
and merely sanctioned educational work and the _dissenmiatio D o f 
infomition. 'As a' result the’ separate departirent was abolished, 
Mr. "DKSlerton was placed under the control of the Education 
Department, the chrome tannery was sold, and the experimental 
hand-loom factories were abandoned. Only the pumping and 
boring operations were continued. Mr. Chatterton subsequently 
took service with the State of Mysore. 

Meanwhile similar developments in other provinces — notably 
in the United Provinces— jwere also seriously afiected _by .. Lord 
Morley’s despatch. The situation s6.m0what’1mpfdve3 aller 1912 
wlie5”“Lbfdr Crewe (then Secretary of State) replied to a demand 
.from the Madras Government for a reconsideration of the 
1910 deciaon, that the Government of. Madras “ appear to have 
placed too limited a construction upon the orders given in my 

■ ^ MepoH of ike Indmirml Commismon^ § lOt. . - . 

® ' Despatoli' No. 50, ReYenii©,” dated July 20, 1010. Mr. Plllai.' quotes tMs 
despateli and tliat of I^rd Crewo, McwioMic Coawifwms in pp. SI 1, SIS. 
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predecessor's despatch of 29th July 1910,"^ but even then “the 
Government of India seemed to be in doubt as to how far they 
would be justified in sanctioning proposals for demonstration 
plants, financial assistance and other forms of direct aid to 
industries/' ^ 

What actually happened, after 1910, was that thd appoint- 

fment of Provincial Directors of. Industries,^ but of ' special 

Idepartm ents, was sanctioned, of the directors 
waTTiSJfed chiefly to collecting and disseminating information, 
carrying on research and experimental work, supervising industrial 
training and advising Government with regard to technical 
matters.^ 

Lord Morley's decision aroused great dissatisfaction throughout 
India, and an agitation in favour of a more progressive policy was 
organized. This was successful in the Madras Presidency in 1914, 
|wh 0 n the Department of Industries was established in its present 
aorm, w^hilst tEefewere directors (but not separate departments) 
by 1914 in the Central Provinces, Bengal, and the United Pro- 
vinces. Ma^s^pecializ^ed m ^ b and Bengal paid 

special attention ; the revival of cottage industries — 
especially weaving, tanning, and shoemaking — was emphasized 
in the Central Provinces ; and weaving, the sugar and engineering 
industries were encouraged in the United Provinces. Since then 
directors have been appointed and departments organized in all 
the major provinces. 

Industrial development was also stimulated by Lord Cuizon 
and his successors by alterations in the Eules for the purchase of 
^'Government stores,^ improvements in the law with regard to 
I inventions, patents and designs,® the grant of assistance to one or 
■'two particular industries, such as the tea, and iron and steel 
industries,® encouraging the establishment of co-operative societies 

^ Report of the Industrial Commission^ § 108 ; Despatch No. 24, “ Revenue,” 
dated March 12, 1912. 

2 Ibid., § 109. ® Ibid., § 108. 

^ The original Rules issued in 1870 and 1875 prohibited the purchase of certain 
classes of stores in India, or by any method except through indents on the Stores 
Department of the India OflSce. ( F. Appendix to “ History of the Rules, ” Report of 
the Stores Purchase Committee, 1919-20, voL i.) In 1883 the Government laid it 
down, in order to promote the development of Indian industries, that, whenever 
goods of a suitable quality, and a not “ unduly burdensome ” price, could be 
obtained in India, they should be purchased there. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, railway materials and iron and steel goods were added to the list of goods 
which might be thus purchased in India. In 1904, 1909, and again during the 
Great War, new Rules were issued extending the, purchase of stores in India, and 
rupee tenders are now called for. 

® The Patents and Designs Act of 1911 protected both the inventors and the 
public along the lines of the English Patents Act of 1909. In 1920 a new section 
was added enabling reciprocal protection of patents between India and the Dnited 
Kingdom, or between India and the Dominions. 

® The Tea Cess Act of 1903 imposed a small duty on the sale or export of tea, 
the proceeds being handed to the Indian Tea Association (founded in 1899) for 
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witli industrial functions (after 1912),^ and by extending the 
facilities for industrial and technical instruction. 

After the Educational Conference at Simla in 1901 (at which 
Lord Curzon presided), valiant attempts were made to grapple 
with the defects of the existing educational system, which (it was 
recognized) suffered in particular from being predominaiitly 
literary, rather than scientific or practical^ Thus in 1908 a 
system of^State technical scholarships, tenable abroad,® was 

instituted, anirthe' number oflnHifiitiohs pvihg education'' o! Ills 

type %as increased.* Process remamed'^disappointmg, as it was 
diffioifftlo gainTEe confidence of employers, financial considera- 
tions restricted the employment of qualified teachers and inspectors , 
the cost of training was too great for artisans, whilst students of 
a better class expected responsible posts with high pay directly 
they completed their courses A It was therefore difficult, to attract 
the class of student suitable to rise eventually to the top of the 
tree. 

As the, conditions and problems of technical and industrial 
training have not fundamentally altered since Lord Curzon's time, 
it will be convenient to complete at once tins review of the develop- 
ment of this type of education. 

The demand for improvements in the educational system was 
stimulated when political reform was under discussion in and after 
1917 (as it was realized that illiteracy was one of the chief obstacles 
to India*s progress towards complete nationhood),® but St ate 
education received a set-back during the non-co-operation ^mOT 
menrifte r Ihe wa r." "" "WEeff the a'Fte'mpFaiTitihlislim private, 

research purposes. Similar cesses have subsequently been introduced for other 
products {v, chap, xiii, p. 349). A Government report on the prospects of the 
iron and steel mdustr 3 ?' was issued in 1899, and the Mines Act of 1901 resulted from 
the interest thus aroused in mining in general (v. chap. xii). Govemment did all 
in its power to facilitate Mr. Jamshetji Tata’s schemes for founding steel works, 
and undertook to purchase 20,000 tons of steel rails per annum for at least ten 
years. 

^ V, chap, viii, p. 191. 

2 F. chap, xvii, p. 480. India’s present system of education was established in 
1854, and reorganized in 1883. After the latter date some high schools provided 
courses of a commercial or technical nature, intended for students who were 
not going to the university, but intelligent boys feared to take up subjects 
that did not count towards matriculation. A certain number of special institu- 
tions had also been founded giving technical, commercial, and agricultural 
training. 

® Eeport of the Moruon Committee on State Technical Scholarships, No. 6867^ 
1913. 

^ For instance the Indian Institute of Science was founded at Bangalore in 
1911, by the Tata family, with Govemment assistance, and in 1913 the Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics was established in Bombay, with a curriculuin 
based upon that of the London School of Economics. 

® Seventh Quinqumniul Meport on the Progress of Education in India, 1912-17, 
p. 154.' . . ■ . 

® Eighth Quinquennial Report on the Progress of Education in India, 1918-22* 

p-i- . 
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and emptying Government, schools and institutions failed con- 
spicuously, progress was again resumed and,- in addition to the 
scientific and commercial colleges affiliated to the universities ^ 
(which have increased in number and scope), there are now several 
I first-cl ass institutions gving adyanced technical_traming (such 
e^"®,as the*'lni!a^hstitute“of^'^ieE^,.i Technical Insti- 

tute, and th0~’''¥i^dr^3L^^^ Technical Institute, Bombay), 

a 'targe number bFboth State-afdeff “and voluntary institutions 

yr/l for training mechanical and railway engineers,^ and a still larger 
number of technical and industrial schools. In addition excellent 
courses in the industrial arts are provided at the “ Schools of Art ” 
in various large centres, whilst both jails and reformatory schools 
provide a useful training in crafts which can be carried on as 
cottage industries.® 

One of the most interesting and promising experiments is that 
undertaken by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at the Jam- 
y jsh edpu r Technical Institute. Here students receive a thred-year 
high-grade theoreticaTand practical training, after which they can 
obtain employment at not less than Bs. 200 a month at the Tata 
Works.”^ The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, in Madras, employ 
apprentices and provide excellent continuation classes, and it is 
suggested that the Provincial Governments might provide, or 
assist to provide similar classes in connection with suitable mills 
and factories.® Engineers are badly needed not only in industrial 
production, but also for inspection and other governmental 
work. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that, during the pre-war period, 
the increase of interest in industry led to the enactment of a whole 
code of social legislation.® 

To summarize, we can say that although the constructive work 
( yoi the Government was still extremely l^tgdy^t^ ^ way had b een 
\ I p repare d for the more drastic^measufe s that were ado pted when 
^ I the eyehis^otiihT'Gfeat ,War._demonstrated the urgent ,.nece^ity 
^ for a more progressive policy. 

} Commercial education in preparation lor degrees is now provided in the 
Bombay, Lucknow, Allahabad, Madras, and Mysore Universities, and in the 
Punjab a commercial diploma has been established. 

2 Beport of ike Industrial Commission^ Appendix N, and the Indian Year Booh^ 
1928, p. 376. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1926-27, p. 332. 

^ Report of the Bihar and Orissa Department of Industries^ 1923-24, p, 7. The 
prospects of these students may be compared with those of many Indian graduates 
wiio, alter taking first an Indian . and then an English degree, find difficulty in 
obtaining a monotonous and subordinate clerical job at Rs. 150 per mensum. 

* Report of the Committee on Technical and Industrial Mducaiion, Madras^. 

;; 1917-18, p. 19. 

* F. chap. xii. 
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§ 2* INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS AM) POLICY 
SINCE 1914 

The^outbreak of the war caused considerable industrial^ dis- 

itwbance, but IffljIe'econop^'dStfe^injlndm. 

The Bombay Presideircy, owing to its^geographical situation, 
was more strongly affected by the war than any other province, 
as it was the basis of the military operations in Mesopotamia* and 
took part in equipping the' troops for various other scenes of war. 
'The effect on Bombay's industries was almost entirely advan-X 
tageoiis. The cotton mills, gins, and presses were exceptionally 
prosperous, as were also the paper, flax, and oil mills,. The main 
/t|difficulty encountered was in getting machinery and other equip- 
ment for the factories, and in- obtaining ' imported industrial 
requisites, such as dyes and^c^micals. In Bengal the main effect , 
of the war was tO' increase industrial activity in general and, in i 
particular, to stimulate the jute industry and coai-miiimg. In 
Madras the tanning of leather, soap, fish-tinniBg and shipbuilding 
industries were all stimulated. In all three provinces some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining formerly imported industrial 
necessities. Much thCsame might be said of the other provinces, 
most of which — for instance, the United Provinces and the Punjab 
— were more helped by the stimulation- of indigenous industrial 
production than they were injured by the restriction of former 

imports,^ though all __ oyer India ^nd-loorn weavers were much 

embarrassed by the cutting off of supplies of German dyes. 

was in the lucky position of mcu m a g reat industrial stimuljis 
Lowing^ to the growdng w’-ar demand^fpr. her ^products, wMe^at the 
same tlme’slie was sufficiently far removed from the seat of war 
and sufficiently self-sufficing, as regards the primary necessities 
.of life, not to undergo a corresponding increase in the level of 
prices.^ 

The demand for Indian manufactured goods increased 
I enormously, partly because certain former imports were com- 
pletely eliminated from the In dian market and partly on 
account of the newjwar dema nd, fro m Indian troops. Mesopotamia 

Moral and Hater ial Progress of I ndiat 1916~17. 

^ . On the whole it can be said that India was not serionslj injured by the war 
.nntil after the boom and crash of 1920-21. F. chap, xiii, p. 333 el seq. 

'■* Before the war Germany and Austria had begun to send considerable 
quantities of hardware (brass, copper, iron and steel, and zinc goods) glassware, 
lampware, aniline dyes, cheap cotton goods (e.g. hosiery and lace), woollen shawls, 
haberdashery, paper, electrical goods, machinery, and a large assortm.eiit of 
“ cheap and meretricious articles for .the bazaar trade.” Many of tbes© article! 
competed directly with the manufactures of India. V. Meporl on the €(m* , 
diiions and Prospects of Briiisfi Trade in hidia at tke Close of tkm IF«ir, I91II, 

p. 10. . ’ ■ 
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and other Eastern war centres, and from England and the 
Allies.! 

Unfortunately certain difficulties soon arose, which prevented 
India from taking full advantage of her opportunity. Firs t, 

there was the minor disadvantage of the un cert ainty aS- to the 

likely duration of India's industrial monopoly.” Se cond ly, the 

la ^k of2 plant an d equipm ent for a large increase in production 
gave Japan, wEch was already based on large-scale organization 
to a much greater extent than India, the opportunity of leaping 
I intpJheJxQMkaB^^^^ manufacturers in suppjy- 

ing the^Indian market. The plant and machinery required for 
the expanding industries could not be produced at short notice 
at any price in India, and the great resulting shortage called 
attention to India’s d^gerous dependence on imports for^the 

I fundamental necessities of jndust^^ lifej^Jnckding fuel, and 
^skilled" teclmical and supervisory labour. Internal as well as 
external transport facilities were expensive, and in some cases 
entirely inadequate.^ 

Hence there was urgent need .for a new constmctiye ecoimmic 
I policy, in thp fprefrout oL^ be^industrial.stimulat^^ 

{ and™ in particular the establishnieht l^^^^^ industries to produce 
machinery and oth e r nece^ of Jndustrm production in 
general... 

Inil915}the Government of India drew the attention of the 

India---Office„ tq in a strongly worded 

d^^patch,^ in the appointment of the Indian 

t &^!^striaf Commission in 1918. The Commission wa^msSracted 
' fo’exammFahT npon the possibilities oliurther.industrial 

development in. . India, and to submit recommendations . for a 
^ Immanent policy of industrial stimulation. Tariff policy,^ and 
certain aspects "of technical and industrial education which had 
recently been reported upon by two Special Committees,^ were 
deliberately excluded from the terms of reference. 

Pending the Eeport of the Industrial Commission an e merge ncy 
had to be adopted. The Government of India issued the 
,I)efence_of Ind^^^ which gave pow^ fo.the executive to 

^ I control^ supplies of every kind and to organize the* respurces^pf 

^ India sent manufactured jute goods, wolfram, mica, saltpetre, timber, and 
various provisions and raw materials to the Allies in Europe. By 1918 India had 
supplied equipment and stores to the various theatres of war to the value of 
£80,000,000. 

2 Munitions Handbook^ 1919, pp. 13, 14. 

Bespatch, November 26, 1915. ’ K. P. P. Pillai, Economic Conditions in India, 
p. 312. ^ • 

^ The question of tariff policy was excluded un account of its far-reaching and 
highly controversial nature. 

. ® J.e. the A tkinson-Bawson Committee of 1912 and the Morison Committee of 

im , , ■ 
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Ii^dia. Hence arose the Indian Munitions Board, established 
primarily to co ntrol the pur chase and mafflfacture of Government 
n^jtpres and munitions of war.^ ’ — 

Iventnallj the Munitions Board took rank with the chief 
Central Departments of the Government of India, having no less 
than twenty branches, each under a controller. In addition 
there were provincial organizations in ten areas, each in charge 
of a provincial controller.^ Systematic relations were, established 
between the controllers of munitions in British India and 
the controllers that were- appointed in a number of Indian 
States. 

The Board became responsible for the supply of all articles 
^ I required by the armies in, or based upon, India, by all Govem- 
ment departments, and by the State railways. 

It exercised its powers. by the direct manufacture or purchase • 

iptxequkeinents^.for the military, civil and raiTway departments,® 
^ by diverting orders from abroad to India through the priority and 
indent system,^ by assisting firms to import machinery, find ■ 
export__markets and' obtain skilled labour in new industries,/ 
by the colleo'tion and dissemination of information, and by 

^ Munitions Handbook, 1919, p. 8. The Imperial Government agreed to defray 
more than two-thirds of the cost of the Board. The control of food and fodder 
supplies was not placed under the Munitions Board, but a special “ Central Trans- 
port and Foodstuffs Board ” was created. The Munitions Board was instructed 
not to interfere with the functions of any existing agencies. 

® Where there was a Provincial Director of Industries, he was usually also 
appointed Controller of Munitions. 

® Factories were established under the direct control of the Board for the 
manufacture of a number of special goods needed for urgent military purposes, 

, such as army clothing, leather goods — ^including army boots — ordnance, and ace- 
tone. Contracts were made by the Board with established firms for regular 
purchase of textiles, timber, tanned and leather goods, and various types of manu- 
factured iron and steel goods. For instance, all Government orders for cotton 
textiles were met by Indian mills at prices fixed so as to yield a fixed rate of profit 
to the manufacturers. The whole of the Army requirements for boots were met by 
Indian factories (chiefly located at Cawnpore) at prices lower than could have 
been obtained elsewhere. The five existing Indian woollen mills ail undertook to 
hand over the whole of their output to Government, but although they worked 
night and day Government was obliged to buy imported woollen goods in addition. 
Contracts were made with Tata & Co. for the supply of steel rails in excess of the 
quantity they had already undertaken to supply, and for other railway material 
In this way the rapid expansion of already established industries was materially 
assisted. 

^ Priority was refused for an immense number of articles, including numerous 
chemicals, leather, cutlery and iron and steel goods, and a large number of tools, 
machines, and spare parts — many of which had previously not been manufactured 
at all in India. When there seemed no prospect of the speedy establishment of 
such industries in India, would-be importers were advised to t^ry to obtain the goods 
from the United States or from Japan. , Special attention was paid to the manu- 
facture , in India of articles (sometimes termed key **) needed by the staple 
industries, such as accessories for the milling industries, the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese for. use in the manufacture of steel and of glass for the cheiuical and 
■ other industries. Hotable advance was made in preparing chemicals for indusirisi 
' use. (V. H.O.T. Report on the CondiiionB and Prospects of Briiwh Trade in Indm 
after the If an 1919, p. 107.) 
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undertaking investigations and laying plans for the establish- 
ment of industries new to India. 

Indian goods, even when they were of comparatively inferior 
\ quality and relatively high in price, thus received very effective 
1 protection.^ At the same time every encouragement was given 
I to the Provincial Governments to improve and extend the 
i organization of their industrial departments. 

In 1918 the Industrial Commission presented its report. The 
Commissioners' proposals were based upon the fundamental 
principles that “ in future Government must .p}ay^ part 

I i n the industrial development of the country, with tlie aim of 
• making India more self-contained in respect of men and '' ; 

I and that “ it is impossible for Government to undertake that part, 
unless provided with adequate administrative equipment and fore- 
armed with r^^ advice." The Com- 

missioners described industrial conditions in India, and discussed 
the potentialities of development. They showed “ how little the 
march of modern industry has affected the great bulk of the 
Indian population, which remains engrossed in apiculture, 
winning a bare ^ubsktence from the soil by antiquated methods 
of cultivation," and concluded that the changes which had already 
taken place in rural areas were due to “ econonuc " rather than 
to “ industrial " developments ; that is, td“ changes in prices and 
marketing conditions, rather than to any marked tendency towards 
industrialization. 

In discussing India's industrial deficiencies, special prominence 
f ^as given to the unequal economic development, which entailed 

) liependence on outs^ sourcesToFin^y articles necessary for a 

,y i |civilizedcommunity, andToh the bulk export of foqd-stuffs an^ raw 
I materials in payment for i mpprts. 

India's dependence on imports of iron and steel goods and 
machinery, the shyness of capital for 
I scientific technologists and engineers and particular deficiencies 
in materials were discussed in detail. Particular attention was 
given to the question of power for industrial purposes,^ 

Lack of ed ucation, the low standard' of co mfor t of the 
^ workers (reacting on efficiency), and the effects of preyentjble 
I di^ases were singled out as the chief causes of the comparative^ 
I ineftieieney of Indian labo ur, but it was conoluder'tbat the 
admiHedT^ labour was not an irremovable factor. 

The Commissioners summarized the industrial situation by saying 

* It was said that the war had brought about an “ atmosphere of economic 
|)rote<‘t ion ” in India, “ in which the industries of India, both nascent and estab- 
lished, have flourished to an unprecedented degree ” {Momi and Maietial Progress 
of India, I917-18, p. 25), The increase in industrial establishments is shown in 
TabIftXiU, p. 529. 

^ Peport of the Industrial Commission, 
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that was coimtry;mch^in.,r|w ,m^ and industrial 

possibilities^ but poor in manufacturing accomplishment,, 

‘The main rocommendationg of the Commission feU under four 
headings. 

• _ Ernst; they proposed improjed^^ departmental organization for 

the^ encouragement and control of industries. This" wis''’' to''' take 

IhFIorm'bf the creation of Imp6riara53:Tfovincm Departments 
of Industries and of an Imperial Industrial Service. Most of the 
actual administrative work was to be decentralized and placed in 
the hands of the Provincial Departments of Industries, each of 
which was to be presided over by a Director of Industries aided 
by a Provincial Board of Industries. This was in consonance 
with the political reforms of 1919 which classed “ industries as 

a transferred subject. - - 

addition, if was proposed that an Imperial Department of 
Stores should be established at Calcutta, with a branch in each 
province, to control the placing of all Government orders and 
contracts. 

Secondly, suggestions were made with regard to the improve- 
ment^^plJechnical training, i[mcluding a^schemFor " 

apprenticeship for foremen) and the improvement of conditions 
in factories and industrial centres (by improved housing, welfare 
work, sanitation, and other public health work). 

Thirdly, proposals were put forward for the reorganizatio n o f 
tlm^^ scientific staffs of the industrial departmefifs. 

PdurtTiIy7 recbmmindiiidhs’” we^^^^ to the giving of 

te chnical and fina nciaj ,aid,Aa...industries. .the. ._ 0 ncpuragenien£^^f 
ihd^'^mircF’operation, and the provision of improved tran^ort 
and ixeignt facilities. 

These recommendations were accepted in ^principle by_^ the 

Government of India, but little couM be done immediately owing 
to. the temporary dislocations due to the"war and to post-war 
reorganization, and to the need of co-ordinating industrial policy 
both with the political reforms of 1919 and with the proposals of 
the Fiscal Commission which was set up in 1921 and" reported in 
the following year. 

Natur'^hy the conditions of industrial deyelopment were 
I materially altered by the cessation of war, and Indian industry 
“was confronted' not only with certain temporary dislocations, but 
also with some more permanent and fundamental dfficulties, 
which had "not been ""obvious" Junng the war period of rapid 
industrial stimulation.^ . ^ ■ 

It was some little while in India — as in other countries — before 
the cessation of the war demand and the destruction of capital 

Even before the cessation of war, competition from countries (such as Japaa) 
not. seriously aHected by the war had become serious in certain cases. 
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and decline in the world's purchasing power began to affect 
adversely industrial sales and profits. Up till the autumn of 1920 
there was a post-war boom, and India's industries prospered. 

Between A pril 19 19 _and_ 1920___ there was an unexampled 

boom in company promoting in India, especially in the esgineeimg, 
sugar andjoiLrefoing, tanning and timber industries.^ 'Unfortu- 
nately, the high profits that were earned encouraged speculatipn, 
f| and an unhealthxover-activit^aused^_ t boom to develop jnto 
^ a crisis, which was followed By a crash and violent depression.^ 

™ Jndia's large-scale industries (except the jute industry) wem 
I especially hard Hit.' ^'^TEe'Wttoh industry suffered severel^knd 
i Ihe' iron and steel industry — from which so much was expected 
I — ifv-as forced to plead for protection against imports. The 
I period since about 1922-28 has been one of industrial retrench- 
I ment and reorganization, and the financial position has made it 
^ impossible for Government to adopt all the recommendations of 
the Industrial Commission. 

The Board of Industries and Munitions, constituted on a 
temporary Basis in 1920 (to close the war commitments of the 
Indian Munitions Board and take over the initial functions of the 
proposed Central Departihent of Industries), was replaced in 
1 921 by a_ permanenl^^ De partment of Industries," but 

I Se Tatter has noFy^^'Sffertaken anyTar^omg7”'^onst^^^ 
functions.^ 

Despite the recommendations of the Inch cape Botrenchment 
Committee (1922-2S) that the Central Stores Department (set up 
in 1922) should he abandoned, Government decided to proceed 
with it, but to reduce its commitments to a minimum. In 1928 
Eules were issued calling lor rupee tenders, which tends to 
assist Indian firms. Hence the purchase of Government stores 
is now made as far as possible in India.'^ 

As the recommendations of the Industrial Commission have 
not yet been fully adopted, any success in simulating industry 
r ^that has so far been achieved has been mainly due either to fiscal 
protection, or to the work of the '"Tiroyincial Pepartments of 

^ Indian SupplemeTii of the Times, November 17, 1921, p. 13. 

“ The expansion of the output of factories under direct Government control for 
the manufacture of materials needed for war purposes, such as army clothing, 
leather goods, ordnance, and acetone, has — in spite of the cessation of warfare — 
proved to be permanent, as even in peace time the Government’s demands suffice 
to give lull employment. 

® For a list of the functions of this department see the Moral and Material 
Ffogrma of India, 1924-25. The department was renamed the Department of 
Industries and Labour after the issue of the Eepori of the Inchcape Retrenchment 
Committee in 1922-23. ‘ 

^ Report of the Stores Purchase Committee. The purchase of stores abroad 
was also discouraged by the Sea Customs Act of 1924, which made all stores pur- 
chased on Government account liable to duty on the same terms as merchandise 
imported on private account. (V. D.O.T. Report, 1932-33, p. 9L) 
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Industries. The former policy and its results will be discussed 
vHlow'm” connection with commercial policy in general^ The 
latter will be described in the following section. • 

§ 3. THE WORK OF THE PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF INDUSTRIES 

The idea underlying the establishment of Provincial Depart- 
ments of Industries was that, owing to India’s “ uneven ” economic 
development in the nineteenth- century, her industrial achieve- 
ments had been disappointing, and that it would be very diflScult, 
if not impossible, for the essential links in the industrial chain 
ever to be forged unless special Government aid w^ere granted in 
the initial stages. The actual machinery adopted — that of the 
pstablishment of seif-determining Provincial Departments, whose 
Iwork jhould and facilitated, but not controlled, 

by„AOeniral. D^^ — w^as modelleH on "’that' already succiis- 

Mly adopted in the agricultural sphere. 

Each Provincial Department was to he^^^rndgr Jhe^controi^^^^^ 
^a_fulhtime\direcior, aided by deputy or assistant directors for 
the general administrative ^vork, and by technical experts. 
Actually, during, and just after the war, a large part of the time 
both of the directors and of their staffs was taken up with muni- 
tions and other special war work, and the appointment of scientific 
experts has been cut dowm to a minimum, especially since the 
issue of the Report of the Inchcape Rettenchmmt Committee (in 
1922-23). In nearly every report one reads that d eve lopment ^ 
has been retarded to^^^laek of personnel and general feancial 

^ stfmgency.^‘ ’ " 

may be said at once that, although the departments have 
proved but a partial success, this does not condemn either the 
policy or the officials, as the policy has not yet been systematically 
applied, and the work attempted has been executed under most 
adverse circumstances. 

TieJunctians-performed ..by the departments include t he pro - 
. vision of financiaXand tecbnicaLay,io^e^sting jndustm 
' duct oI___ research wwk for^^both exi sting - and potential industries, 
Ihe estaBliffimehf"of new industries deemed to be particularly 
valuable links in the industrial chain, the provision or eneourage- 
ment of t echni cal training , the extension of markets anyimprove- 
“mehi in" marketing, the dovetailing of agricultural and industrial 
employments, the co -ordinati on of knowledge and promotioBj>f 
co-operation with other departments engaged in ffie task of 
'^iSptiirgTolmprove the economic position of the masses, and 
(during the war) the control and distribution of supplies of 

^ F. chap, xiii, § 2. 
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imported raw materials reqnired by particular industries. In 
addition, the departments control a number of activities previously 
performed by other authorities (such as well-boring, and technical 
educational work) and have to perform considerable routine work, 
such as inspection under the Boilers and Electrical Works Acts, 
the prevention of smoke nuisances, and investigations into labour 
problems. 

' _ Exi sting industries hay been,,^^ . "*^1. . direct ....niffley 

grants, loans, or special facilities, ior obtaining land, etc.^ In 
^ Madras tbe^ State Aid to Industries Act of 1923 regulated the giving 
of grants, and similar Acts have since been passed in the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Behar, Bombay, 
Bengal, and the United Provinces. 

Eesearch may either be carried out under the auspices of a 
I^Uepartment^ qf Indai^^^ a special research institution,^ ‘or 
jixperimental factories may be s eLup ^ u^ the department in 
^ W’hich both actual manufacture and research work may be carried 
on. In either case technical training may be carried on in connec- 
tion with research or manufacture, and technical aid may be 
rendered and information supplied to private firms by the experts 
employed in such institutions. In some cases the departments 
have themselves instituted pioneer manufactories, but if the latter 
yield profits they are handed over to private enterprise. The 
principle has been rigidly maintained that Government should 
not aim at manufacturing on a commercial scale to the exclusion 
of, or in competition with, private enterprise. 

Much of the research work — including experiments with regard 
to the use of modern machinery in agricultural operations,^ 
improvements in hand-loom weaving and the manufacture of 
aluminium goods and of chrome leather, etc. — has been conducted 
in the Schools of Art. Extensive experimental w^ork in these 
spheres, together with research into the possible utilization of 
water power and the setting up of pioneer factories for the manu- 
facture of pencils, glass, .jagri, and lime-sand bricks, were all 
undertaken in Madras under the energetic supervision of Mr. 
Chatterton even before 1914.^ 

The main object, in the cotton hand-weaving industry, was 
to introduce improved looms.^ Fly-shuttle looms were set up, 
‘‘ weaving competitions were held, peripatetic weaving parties 

^ For iasfcance, a grant of Rs. 75,000 was made to assist a soap factory at 
Calicut {Report of the Madras Department of Industries, 1918-19, p. 15). 

^ E.g. Government gave loans for the purchase of oil engines and pumps, a 
boring department was established, and inspectors were sent round to undertake 
repairs and give advice. 

® F. above, p. 210, and Report of the Industrial Commission, Appendix J. 

* Report of the Industrial Oommission, Appendix J, p. 113. It was estimated 
that the adoption of the fly-shuttle enabled the weaver to increase his earnings by 
Ra. 2 8a. Op. pet mensem. 
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toured the Presidency, and weavers' co-operative societies were 
started. Similar work was undertaken in many other Presidencies.^ 
As a result the number of hand-weavers has ceased to decline, and 
their output has increased.^ The future seems to lie with the 
individual weaver, rather than with the small factory, in India, 
on account of the scarcity of capital and managerial talent, and 
because of the weavers' dislike of factory conditions. Moreover, 
it appears that the weaver is not averse from adopting improved 
machinery, when its utility can be clearly brought home to Mm 
by intensive propaganda and ocular demonstration. Obstinate 
opposition is chieiy confined to the sahukars (money-lenders), 
who do not want to lose their hold over the artisans. In fact, it 
may be said that progress with regard to the universal adoption 
^.improved methods is chiefly held up by lack of ‘ money Jor 
intensive jropa.gan^^ 

The improved methods of tanning discovered in the Madras 
Presidency spread to other Presidencies, especially the Punjab, 
during the war, when the demand for Indian leather grew rapidly. 

Since 1914 the Madras Department^ of Industries has under- 
taken work in connection with paper-maKg,''' oil-pressing;'”"^^^ 
“manufacture'' of ' pyceiim'e7^the""decbH^ of ground-nuts, the 
manufacture of glue, fruit-preserving,® the manufacture of inks, 
adhesives, etc., and the manufacture of soap. 

In Bombay — to consider the work of another Presidency for 
a moment — in addition to the work in the hand-loom weaving, 
tanning and leather, glass and sugar industries, special attention 

^ In Bombay it was estimated fcbat the improTed fly-shuttle shay increased th© 
weaver’s output by 40 per cent., and it was reported that nearly all the weavers 
who were trained in the weaving schools purchased the improved looms when they 
left. Also, when fly-shuttle shays are introduced into a district, the by-industry 
of fly- shuttle shay manufacture often springs up. Pupils are attracted to the 
schools by free instruction and the oSer of prizes for good wqrk. 

^ Beporl of the Industrial Commission^ Appendix I, and p. 208 above. Mr. Chat- 
terton’s conclusions with regard to the position of the industry before the wan in 
Madras (see Madras Census Report, 1911, pp. 77, 91 and 92), are worth quoting. He 
says : “ The condition of hand- loom w'eavers is generally assumed to have steadily 
deteriorated owing to the effect of competition, and of indirect evidence there is 
plenty in support of this idea. The weavers themselves complain that their con- 
dition has steadily become worse, that they have to work harder and that now the 
coarse weavers, even by the most unremitting toil, are only able to make a bare 
livelihood. I think, therefore, we may safely accept the following conclusion : 
That in the last forty years the number of hand-loom weavers has remained 
practically stationary, but that owing to stress of competition they now turn out 
a larger amount of hnished work than was formerly the case ; that is to say,' the 
majority of them have to work harder to gain a bare living. One might also add 
that their lot would probably be greatly improved if they could be induced to accept 
outside assistance, which can only be effectively renuered by the establishment 
of small hfind-loom weaving factories. The individual weaver suSers because 
he is still trying to carry on a complex series of operations without recognition of 
the advantages of subdivision of labour.” 

A Government Fruit-Preserving and Industrial Laboratory was instituted 
at Coonoor (i^epor^ of the Provimud Departmenl of Industries^ Madras^ 1919-29, 
pp. 24, 251. 
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has been paid to the chemical and engineering industries, in addi- 
tion to experiments in a group of miscellaneous industries, includ- 
ing fisheries,^ pottery, oil-crushing, wood distillation, calico- 
printing, and the manufacture of casein. The schemes for the 
introduction of various chemical industries have been the most 
extensive and offer the greatest potentialities, but the work is in 
most cases still in the experimental stage. The possibility of 
establishing various important chemical industries on a commercial 
scale depends on the possibility of utilising and marketing a 
number of by-products. A chemical survey was made in 1920-21 
of the commercial prospects of no less than thirty-three chemical 
industries in the Bombay Presidency.^ 

Similar work has been undertaken in the other provinces, 
I prominent amongst which may be mentioned the progress in the 
^ introduction of improved methods of dyeing in the Punjab ^ and 
of dyeing and calico-printing in the United Provinces.'^ 

Inquiries into the problem of the provision of power for 
industrial purposes have been undertaken by many Provincial 
Departments, and great efforts have been made to introduce 
substitutes for coal in districts remote from the Gondwana 
coalfields.^ 

Another very important side of the work of the departments 
has been the provision and encouragement of technical and 

the various provincial systems and institutions. 

In conservative India, with its traditional neglect of advertise- 
ment, where imported goods hold the field '' and are well known, 
it is extraordinarily difficult to find a market for indigenous pro- 
ducts even when the latter are equal in quality and no dearer than 
the former. It is very often assumed as a matter of coinse that 
I indigenous products are n ecessarily inferior. Hence the Depart- 
^mSatslof Industries have Iqj. display and 

sale of i nd i Een ou s products, numerous'*”' prbvihciar'br“^”diitn^ 
exEibitions have b^nbrgmSe37'aM'^""Pritisff“br ''’foK 
tions have been participated in. The advertising value of the 
exhibitions held in India seems to have been good, but that of 
the British exhibitions more doubtful. The opinion has been* 
expressed that in order to open up regular and reliable markets 
in England it is necessary to set up a permanent warehouse or 
emporium in London, by means of which samples can be exhibited 
and orders placed. 

^ The idea was in particular to improve the curing of hsh and perhaps eventualiy 
to introduce the canning industry, in imitation of Madras. 

^ Report of the Bom^y Department of Industries, 1^20-21. 

^ Report of the Punjab Department of Industries, 1Q22’^2*S, p. It, 

^ Report of the United Provinces Department of Industries, 1923-24, p. 20. 

® F. chap, ii, § 3; 
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Various attempts have been made by the departments to 

I introdu ce industrial production as a. byrindustir to agriculture, 

but so far '"with little success. 

Co-ordination of toowledg^and^jcpjogeratjon other 

departments are prompted ^Fy the holding of conference^, (some- 
times confined to the officials bllffie'^'DepaftmFi^^^^ of Industries, 
sometimes held jointly with other departments), by the main- 
I tenance of Inteligence Bureaux, and by more or less informal 
joint work with the Provincial Governments and with various 
departments. Attempts to co-operate with the public are made 
through the Intelligence Departments and by means of specific 
“ publicity ” campaigns. 

The work of the departments is already carried on in eo-opera- 
|tion with that of the Agricultural, Co-operative, Forest and 
Educational Departments, although probably still more could be 
done in this direction, especially as regards co-operation with 
local authorities and municipalities. 

Tha.. achievements of the departments naturally vary in the 

. different provinces. "’The “de^ee dOnduilnalizatioii 55 ’'"each 

""ggjjg' 2^1 which the organization of the departments 
began, and the amount of war dislocation, have varied from province 
to province — and , of course , from district to district — and have made 
it difficult to measure the relative progress made^ It is, however, 
probably safe to say that on the whole expectations have,, been 
|dis^pointed with regard to the influence of the^^departmenk^^ 
JfcEixate of InSustrial development. In Bombay this disappomt- 
ment temporarily led to the closure of the department as an 
independent unit.^ The main explanation of the lack of more 
rapid progress appears to be the prevailing financial stringency. 
The whole object of the departments is to undertake expenditure 
which can only in the long run become productive, but the work 
so iar undertaken has not sufficed to fill up Didia's “ industrial 
■ gaps.^' 

"■ The difficulties confronting the departments confirm the con- 
clusion of the Industrial Commission as to the nature of Indians 
chief industrial deficiencies, and make it apparent that until these 
„.-;:4eficiencies-.are > remedied ■■mo- really ;ftmdamen^^^ industriaVpro- 
'Egress can be,, made. Thes e fundamental .industrial -defideacies 
j|inay’be summarized under six main heads; (i) the .shortaga,_of 
sci e ntific and technical experts ; (ii) the shortage ol skilled labour, 
and of facMties for technical training ; (iii) the lack of cheap 
^and efficient power for industrial jupose^ ; (iv) the shortage of 
capital ; (v) the need for the establishment of a large number of 

^ In 1024 the separate office of Director of Industries was abolished,. It has 
since been revived, and the Report for 1934-35 reveals considerable activity. 
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?by-mdustries, before large-scale chemical, metal and engineering 
fwork, etc., can be expected to pay ; and (vi) the need for an 
I improved transport system. 

§ 4. THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 

fin the light of the above account of recent industrial develop- 
■ mefits and changes in industrial policy, let us now consider the 
present-day industrial outlook in India, and what can be done to 
stimulate and encourage industry. 

In the first place, it is clear that the indigen ous crafts and 
I hand,.. induatr ie^^^^^ atfectexLat ^ev^jL. point by^ modern 

of large-scale production. In some cases handicrafts at 
preF^hrsurl^ive^^m^^^ because they are located in districts remote 
from industrial centres and mechanical transport, but as the rail- 
way net spreads the sphere of such handicraftsmen is bound to 
become smaller and smaller. In other cases the handicrafts 
. .should be able to retain th eir present position, eve n if they cannot 
I expect to i mproveltJ mTilalion to factory industries), if modern 
impeinenli^nd improved methods of organization and of market- 
ing are adopted. In a country like India, small-scale organization 
possesses certain definite advantages over large-scale organization, 
in industries which do not demand intricate scientific co-ordina- 
tion and the application of elaborate chemical or mechanical 
principles and methods,^ especially if some form of co-operative 
f sale and purchase can be introduced. 

In the second place, it is clear that some^ ad yance has already 
j been made, and could be greatly e xt iS^iln Jhe prepara tidhof 
^loo3-il1dWanrm iaateriaJs for the market, such as rice, wheat, 
sugar, and vegetable oils. Here improvements can be gradually 
. introduced, and there is no need to start large-scale power-using 
factories right away. ^ 

For example, much might be done to improve the methods of 
preparing coconut products for the market. In the coastal areas 
of South India — particularly .on the west — almost the whole 
population is dependent upon the coconut for its livelihood. The 
leaves are used for roofing, matting, the manufacture of brooms, 
baskets and umbrellas, and (after burning) as manure. The shells 
act as fuel, and are used as utensils, and coir is obtained from the 
fibre of the shell. The juice is drunk in its raw state, after fer- 
mentation, or after distillation. From it also jagri (i.e. sugar) 
can he extracted. The kernels are eaten, or dried into copra ; ^ 

^ For instance, in the hand- weaving in'dnstry weaving demands the indefinite 
jrepetition of certain comparatively simpiaprocesses, rather than intricate scientific 
€ 0 -qrdin#tion. (F. P. P. Piliai',_j^co^mc pp. 145, 146, 149.) 

* Recent developments in sugar refining are discussed in chap, xviii. 
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the oil expressed is used for lighting and cooking purposes ; and 
the tranks of the coconut tree are used for building and as water- 
pipes. At present the methods of preparation and organization 
of the various coconut industries are most primitive, and obviously 
great improvements could be introduced, especially mth regard 
to the preparation of vegetable oil from, copra. Copra is one 
of the chief sources of the vegetable oils for .which the demand in 
the West has recently become so great. Tropical Africa is at 
present the great source of supply, but there is no reason why a 
big trade in copra should not also be established in India. Apart 
from the possibilities’ of export, there is room for the greatly 
. extended consumption of coconut oil in India as a substitute for 
ghi. The residue — as of all oilseeds — is valuable as oilcake for 
fodder and manure. The manufacture of mats, ropes, and 
cordage from coir is a cottage industry, which could easily iie 
extended and would form a very valuable by-employment for 
agricultural workers. This is certainly a direction in which both 
internal and external trade might easily be extended and become 
of real importance. 

In the third place it can be said that, whilst success has been 
.achieved in particular instances in organizing both certain l opi - 
I estabiisImWand_soffieTO scale, and although 

there are undoubtedly great’’'pbtehtiaIities1fftM^ so far 

nothing worthy of the name of an “ industrial revolution ” appears 
to be taking place. ^ The fact is that India still suffers from certain 
grave deficiencies with regard to the prerequisites of successful 
industrial production. 

It has been said that four things are required to found aad 
I establish an industry successfully in any country-rrin^u.. momy, 
I materials, and If to these be added motive-po’wer, the 

‘^apng rhay be considered to sum up the prerequisites of industrial 
production. 

India is undoubtedly ^ w^eM supp with^^both ” — 

i.e. natural resources, animal, vegetable, and mneral — and with 

S arkets. Her staple products are in great demand abroad, and 
e”Eas an immense fotefitial internal market. In com,parison 
with most other countries she is well off in both these respects. 

reg^rd^to India's suppiy of — includin capital 

and^ financial facilities ^ — it need only be saiS that, although the 

internal supply of capital is _ still ioadequa M. .I ndia is aMe (owing 

to her Imperial connections) .to. obtain, foreign ^supplies on cpm- 
^ paratively easy, ter.ins,^,,and_|iia^^ has recognized the 

F. chap, iii, § 3. F'or an account of the achievements and potentialities in 
each of the principal large-scale industries, v. chaps, x and xi. 

® Indian immber of the TimeSf November 17, 1921, p. 12. 

® F. cha|». xiv and xv. 
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desirability of stimulating the internal supply. Measures have 
recently been adopted to extend and' improve the supply of 
financial facilities, and although progress in these respects may be 
slow, there is no reason why it should not be sure. 

*'^o tive po w e r*' musL.he interpreted to include, transport 

and^oommimications, as well as the^^iMchani^l^energy necessAp^ 
"priargorseale m13ust^^ , We have seen that immense 

improvements in transport and communications, as well as in the 
supply of industrial power, have been introduced into India since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but that nevertheless in 
these respects India is still at a disadvantage, in comparison with 
many Western countries.^ 

Men must be taken to include the supply of industrial- 
leaders, technical and scientific experts, skilled artisans and 
manual workers. It is perhaps here that India’s most diflBicult 
industrial problem is to be found. It has often been asserted (or 
at least assumed) that India has the advantage of an almost 
inexhaustible supply of cheap manual labour suitable for industrial 
production. Such an assumption is directly opposed to the actual 
facts. Although wages are low, labour is dear ; and although the 
population is redundant, the number of persons offering to under- 
take industrial vsrork at a wage which “ the traffic can bear ” is 
strictly limited. 

It might be imagined that nothin g. woffid^be e Jhaa 

recruit industrial labour from""amongst the j^ast agricffituml 
standard of ’Me IF acknowledge!'' to be extra- 
ordinarily low. Actually, Indian a^culturists and rural artisans 
are extremely reluctant to take up industrial life in the towns or 
in rural factories, even when they can thereby considerably 
increase their earnings. The cultivators cling to their plots of 
land, however small and unremunerative, and high earnings do 
not compensate them for the disabilities of working-class life in 
urban centres, or for the hated restrictions and discipline of factory 
employment. Moreover, an increase in wages does not, as a rule, 
entice them to more regular and harder work, but merely enables 
them to reduce the number of days per week or weeks per year in 
which they remain at their employment. ^ The result is that the 
large-scale industries have to rely on an intermittent,® irregular 
and 'badly trained supply of labour which in many cases is not 
worth even the low wages earned.^ This explains the apparent 

^ F. cliaps. ii and ri, ® F. ckap. v, p. 123. 

^ “ The average operative may he said to take two days off every month, and 
a further annua! holiday of from three to seven weeks. In addition he receives the 
Sunday holiday and from four to ten native holidays during the year ** (P, P, 
JScoTiomic Oonditkms in India, 2Z8). 

Industrial wages are low in India in comparison with those prevailing in the . 
' West, although higher than the earnings of the cultivator or rural worker in India, 
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paradox of the scarcity of labour in India. Labour, labour 
everywhere, nor any one to work/* 

The factors that render industrial labour scarce in India also 
I tend to ren der it ineffic ient, and in addition several others have, 
to be talen into consideratTdh^ Not only is the labour supply 
intermittent, fluctuating, lacking in ambition and insensitive to 
the spur of higher wages, but the customary leisurely methods of 
work and the bad conditions of life of the urban industrial worker 
reduce his efficiency and output. If we consider the iniquitous 
housing, insanitary surroundings, and unsuitable dietary of the 
(usually also indebted) factory population of large towns, it 
becomes obvious that the worker’s physical and mental condition 
cannot be anything but wretchedly subnormal. When it is 
realized that the labourer who is obliged to live in such uncongenial,! 
unhealthy and soul-destroying surroundings is in any case illiterate, I 
superstitious and untrained, is it to be expected — entirely without I 
prejudice to his “ natural ” abilities — that at any wage, however I 
low, his services can be really “ cheap " ? “ Industrial success,* / 
says the Indian Trade Commissioner, “ will be in spite of, rather 
than on account of, the low-paid labour/’ ^ 

With certain exceptions (in particularly progressive industries 
and localities)^he labour problem in India is still in quite a different^ 
phase f ro m thaTbI‘" the ' The^'undamentil'pf oblem are 
those of education, the introduction of improvements in^ both 
factory and (still more) home conditions, and the formation of 
a class of permanent and trainable industrial workers. Until 
these problems have been attacked, any comparison of the relative 
efficiency of Indian and European workers is almost meaningless. 
Even apart from such fundamental considerations it is clear that 
the best use is not at present made of the industrial labour force. 
Eor instance, the estimate made at the excellently conducted 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, that it takes twn and 
two-thirds Indian workers to produce the same output as one 
Lancashire worker, must not be taken as a criterion of the relative 
inefficiency of the Indian workers. To form such a conclusion 
would be entirely false, because “ though a certain degree cf 
inferiority does exist,” the lower output per worker is due in the 
main to a different method of organizing the work.® Managers 

^ V. n.O.T'. Report 'on the ' Prospects and Conditions of British Trade in jTiito, 
1919, p. 18, and the Mound Table, December 1923 , “ The Ecanomic and financial 
Condition of India.’* 

2 F. cbap. xii, § 5. Hevertbeless erery effort should be made to develop 
labour organizations pari passu with the formation of a class of industrial workers, . 
and labour organizations should prove a valuable means of improving the education 
and standard.of living of the workers. , _ 

® Asiatic Review, April 1923, disoussion following Mr. Pillai’s paper ^on ""‘Tlie 
Indian Labour Problem,” p. 83. For other estimates of the relatii’e efficiency of 
Indian labour see Pillai, Mconomic Conditions in India, pp. 207, 208, 238, 239. 
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in India find it economical to put four men to four looms, and to 
work those looms at a greater speed and for longer hours than in 
'Lancashire, whereas in Lancashire it pays better to work 'the 
looms less quickly, and to put only one woman weaver to four looms. 
The former method only pays because of the low rate of wages. 
In Lancashire, to save the w’ages of three workers more than 
counterbalances the lower output per loom.^ 'Moreover, the 
requisite machinery is more expensive, more difficult to procure, 
and less easy to keep in repair in India than in the West. At 
first sight the lower labour costs of production in Japanese than 
in Indian mills is more puzzling, but again the explanation appears 
to be largely a difference in organization.^ It appears that in 
many cases the operatives could efficiently tend more machines 
than, on, an average, they have at present under their charge. It 
is not the employers alone wffio are responsible for inefficiency of 
this type, as unfortunately . the trade unions, and Indian labour 
leaders in general, are opposed to reforms which, while increasing 
output per head, tend to decrease the numbers employed per 
machine or per process. Such reforms would not necessarily 
result in ‘‘ speeding-up,'' although it is necessary to examine each 
on its own merits in order to avoid undue pressure on the opera- 
tive, and it is much to be deplored that a policy of unreasoning 
opposition should have been adopted in ’this respect.® The 
arguments advanced are comparable with the old-fashioned 
objections that used to be made in England to the introduction of 
machinery' and improved processes. ' The strikes of Bombay mill 
operatives and of Madras railway workers in 1928 were due in the 
maul to disputes of this nature. 

. It is not possible to measure the “ natural ability " of labour, 
a_part frQin ^Jin,tiiaL output, but many -employer s testify" 
[manuaT^xterity anffMaptaBiEry^^ artisan. This is 

’^what would be expecteJ’coniide^ erstwiMleHgh quality of 
the output of the handicraftsman in the indigenous industries. 
The facts remain that at present conditions are not favourable, 
the cost of supervision is high,^ and industry is organized in 

Mr. Plilai gives the references to the principal sources of these estimates. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the evidence on the subject given in Appendix B to 
the Freer Smith Committee’s Report on Textile Factory WorkerSt Cmd. 3617 of 
1907, and by Sir Alexander McBobert before the Industrial Comnaissioh (of 1919, 
voL i, of Cmd. 234, pp. 278 se?.). ■ 

^ ThC' four looms and four weavers in Madras produce more p‘="T hour than the 
lour looms and one woman weaver in Lancashire. 

F. chap, xi, p, 269. 

F. ' chap. ' xi, ,p. 276; chap, xii, p. 318; and July 24, 1928, ‘‘South 

Indian Strike : Causes of Unrest.” 

, ^ The management, and training of a mixed iliiteraie crowd of Indian workers, 

. varying from, each nther in caste, religion, language, customs and general outlook; 
are much mors difficult than the management and training of a relatively homo- 
geneous group of (for instance) English v/'orking-men, whilst at the same time the 
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accordance with the prevalence of “ cheap " labour. Neverthe- 
less there is no reason to suppose that given, better general educa- 
tion, facilities lor technical training, and improved surroundings, 

, Indian labour maj^ not eventually . .becjome,..'^ cheap '' .in 

^"^'^nSTpf tfid The difficulty is that it is preciseiy in those 

industries — such as the iron and steel, mining, engineering, and 
electrical and chemical industries — in which development is most 
urgent, that the highest degree of skill and intelligence is desirable 
on the part of the operatives. 

The situation with regard to the other types of men ” — 
namely, the highly-skilled artisans, technical and scientific experts, 
and industrial leaders— is no less difficult. The deficiencies of 
education in India are notorious, as , also the reluctance of the 
upper classes to take up technical and industrial careers. As we 
have seen, attempts are now being made to increase the facilities 
for scientific and technical training, but it will be long before 
arrears can 'be made up, and education in general still suffers from 
the artificiality and superficiality inseparable from system 
grafted wholesale into one country from another without adequa te 
adaptation to the new surroundings. The problem is that without 
better technical and scientific e ducation it difficult to obtain 
^^ Ithe- necessa ry sta ff for lar ge-scal e mod ern" 
without" a regular and expanding demand from large-scale modem' 
industries it is difficult to induce young Indians to undergo the 
necessary higher technical and scientific education. The best plan 
under the circumstances seems to be that adopted at Jamshedpur, 
where provision is made for the thorough training of men wffio can 
subsequently be employed in the w^orks.^ 

Until the supply of trained men has been greatly augmented, 
\ the cost of the technical staff to the modern scientific-indusiries 
V^usf'helSMarily” remain excepibn^ and the extension of 

'lechhical and vocational education" sKburd^precede a policy of 
protection of industry.^ It may be objected that in the West, 
especially in England, technical education has succeeded, not pre- 
ceded the establishment of large-scale industry, and that for many 
. years men were trained entirely in the works themselves* But 
in the West the whole movement towards industrialization was. 
'Spontaneous, whereas in India the attempt is being made deliber- 
ately to' graft Western methods and organization into Eastern 
society, so that it will be necessary to take special measures to 
ensure that an adequately trained labour supply is forthcoming. 

cla.ss of managers and overseers is much more limited, andcon-sequentiy tends to 
■be less efficient as a whole. • 

*■ lUportof the Indmirml Commuamnf 1919, Cmd. 2S5, p. 354, 

^ F. p. 214, above'. , . . * 

® Svtdence of the Enquiry of the Tariff Board in the Paper and Paper Fuip 
J.une .1924,. p. • 
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iaa llv we come to the class ^ This may 

Wentiially prove to be the crux of the whole matter. “ The 
supreme need of the country/' admits Mr. Pillai, “ is for managers 
and foremen, for pioneers and entrepreneurs.” ^ It can only be 
said that the potentiality of Indians as entrepreneurs is, at present, 
an almost entirely unknown factor. It has frequently been 
asserted that it is not so much the lack of men with technical skill 
that constitutes a serious problem in India, as the lack of men 

experienced in the practical management of shops and factories 
. and in the standards and requirements of markets.” ^ Few of the 
wealthy men of India have as yet cared to invest their capital and 
energy in industrial concerns, whilst even in the cotton mill and 
iron and steel industries, the Parsee element — which can hardly 
be considered as. typically “ Indian ” — exercises an influence out 
of all proportion to its numbers. Moreover, the Managing Agency 
system, by concentrating industrial control in a comparatively 
few hands, and by placing such control on an almost hereditary 
basis, undoubtedly makes it exceptionally difficult for the able, 
but not necessarily wealthy or well-connected young man, to rise 
to a position of responsibility.^ 

In addition to the question of the supply of each of the pre- 
requisites of industrial production, there is th e problem of tha 
■ .4co- ordmation of their js iipplv.^ of central control over industrial 
|develo pment in general. In a country wSS 0 "voluSt§fy^‘'S^ 
iea^sE^rirp deficient, the policy of the Government 

is correspondingly important. 

We have already seen that at present the chief instruments 
of the Government in the industrial sphere are the Provincial 
Departments of Industries, and that although they have done 
excellent work in many ways, they have been, so far almost 
without exception, seriously hindered, by financial stringency. 
Meanwhile, although . both the Industrial Commission and the 
Government of India (at one time) visualized important co- 
• ordinating functions for a Central Industrial Department, in 
practice — primarily owing to the policy of retrenchment — vmj 
little has yet been accomplished in this direction. Thk is certainly 
a serious defect. 

What is needed is a really comprehensive policy, co-ordinated 
^ policy adopted in other economic spheres. The Govern- 

^eEFsEouM^lF¥^ng’'new"al]r’prepai^ 
for instance for the provision of motive power, ,the tra'ining of 
-technical labour, the utilization of by-products , and for the filling in 
^ of industrial gaps. ^ Such work should be centrally controled, but 

^ Mmrm^icConditiom inlndia^'p. 

* Indiasiiiumber of the Times, November 17, 1921, p.- 13. ■ 

* V . chap. V, § 3 ; and P, S. Lokanatban, Industrial Organization in India. 
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much decentralized work is also needed in order to enlist the 
co-operation of the mass of the workers, and to enable existing 
social and religious barriers to material progress to be removed. 

A great increase in expenditure upon industrial stimulation 
I would, like e xpenditu re on ag ricu lture and on public health, in 
the end prov aex tremelf^^^ Tn 

necessary for investigationsoh a scale which no private individual 
could undertake ; for general, technical, and industrial training ; 
and- in order to assist intensive propaganda for the promotion of 
improved methods of industrial production amongst industrial 
workers of all grades. 
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§ 1 . USTTRODUCTORY 

From the account given in the last chapter of recent industrial 
development in India, and of the position at the present day, it 
can be concluded that little expansion can be expected from the 
indigenous industries, even under the most favourable conditions, 
and that, if India is to attain a better-balanced economic system, 
it must be by developing her large-scale industries along modem 
scientific lines. Hence it is important to understand the position 
and problems of the chief groups of existing and potential large- 
scale industries in India. This will be the subject of the following 
two chapters. The “ heavy ” industries will first be considered, 
followed by the textiles, plantation industries, and then a group 
of miscellaneous industries, but it should never be forgotten that 
the cotton and jute mill industries were the first to develop in 
India on a really large scale, and that the rest are mostly of' 
relatively recent origin. 

Space forbids an analysis of every industry that has been, or 
may be, established on a large scale in India. The attempt has 
therefore been made to deal with each of the major industries, 
and with such of the minor ones that best illustrate. -the' funda- 
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mental industrial problems of the country, whilst those (such as 
some of the mineral industries) ^ which 'have already been, con- 
sidered at some length in other connections will be excluded* 

■, § 2. THE GOAL AND PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 

The coal and petroleum industries, as the main Indian sources 
of industrial power (apart from hydro-electricity), are naturally 
.A of f^damental importan..ce.,from.iha,p.Q:.int.oii:iew.^ 

|m5. We have already traced, in outline, their origin and early 
development,^ and can here concentrate upon recent developments 
and present-day problems. 

The output of coal inciaased steadily and rapidly from the 
opening up of t h^ Benga l coalfields in the mii,d,d.le,.oi, the. nineteenth 
century (in connection with the construction of the railways) 
dow'n to 1919, since when any further increase appears to have 
, been checked.^ The bulk of the output is consumed within the 
country, and satisfies the greater part of the internal demand for 
coal, but there is still a regular demand, chiefly in Western India, 
for a certain quantity of foreign coal.'* Exports, on the other 
I hand, have markedly declined, and are now less than oiie-haif of 
^ ^ their pre-war figure. 

The check to the expansion of output since 1919, the decline \ 
in exports, and the unsatisfactory dividends that have been paid 
by a majority of colliery companies during the last few years, ^ 

indicate ,^lhat_the „mdustry.aa.mot«-«a^ as'...img]it„Jbe 

^ I expected in view of the app^Btiy^^§at,,_ad^^^^^ of out- 

cropping for ^ very''' shallow) ''mines and cheap labour ; though the 

effect of these factors is exhibited in the low pit-head price of 
Indian coal.® 

Four main disadvantageous factors sbppear to 

^ V. chap, ii, § 3. ^ p. chap.’Ti, § 3. ® F. Table IV, p. 5,i9. 

^ Imports have fluctuated somewhat violently since 1914, but ai present are 
greatly below' the pre-w-ar level. 

The following figures illustrate this point. In 1922 (at which date' there 
were 288 Joint Stock Coal Coihpames at work in India, with a paid-up capital of 
Rs. 1 1,37 lakhs), out of 132 coal companies quoted in the share list, witb a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 8,89 lakhs, sixty- two declared no dividend, and seven were, either 
new companies or companies whose dividends had not yet been reported. Eight 
companies did extremely' well, paying dividends between 60^ and 145 per cent. ; 
seven paid, between 35 and 50' per cent., and the remainder (t.e, forty-eight) paid 
. between 1| and 30 per cent. In l9Z4t (Ind-ia'^ Financej August 31. , 1935), out of 
sixty-four companies quoted, thirty-six paid no duddends, two pa/id over 30 per 
cent., six paid between. 10 and 20 per cent., and the rest for which 'information ivas 
available paid betw’een i|: and 8. per cent. During the nineteenth century, and up 
to 1914., the colliery companies 'were able to dis'pose of their increasing oiitp'ui 
without d.ifficu'ity, at a good 'profit.' 

® Indian .pit-head prices fell to less than the pre-war level for tlie ti.rst time in 
1932, w-hen the average was Rs. 3 6a.., as compared with Es. 3 8a. ii.i 1913.^' They 
rose to a peak of Rs. 7' 11a. in 1922, . but even then they were .less, . and. in .most 

.caseS' considerably less, than in. any other .country except South Africa. 
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I difficulties due to the post-war reorganization of industry and 
j trade ; an increase in raising costs ; the uneconomic control and 
/ 5 organisation of mining ; and the unsatisfactory nature of the 
I labour supply. 

During the war the cutting off of British coal supplies, and the 
increased demand for coal from Indian war-stimulated industries, ' 
led to a threatened shortage of coaU^ The deficiency was supplied 
partly by increased production in Bengal, and partly by increased 
imports of nbn^nllsB~(especiiIIy African) coal, but in 

addition drastic measures were taken to conserve supplies. All 
Indian coal of good quality was requisitioned (on the basis of cost 
of production plus a fixed profit) and its distribution was carefully 
I controlled so as to ensure supplies for war purposes. During the 
post-war trade boom the situation became still more serious, as 
I the railways were suffering from_ capitaLd§,,pSJSfmh^^^^ 

p iBeen““abIelo"~maK“^^ replacement anS repairs, and 

hence could not easily cope with the increased traffic. Great 
delays in delivery occurred, and smaller businesses were frequently 
unable to obtain coal at all. Hence in July 1920 , in order to 
economize railway wagons, conserve prevent the 

supply of coal by sea to Indian ports from being hindered by over- 
burdening the docks with bunker coal, th e Govern ment prohi bited 
I the export of coal except under licence, and abdliiEianSie pre- 
’"lerehcOormeHy""^ the Bengal railways to bunker coal.^ 
Thereafter exports were permitted, on a very limited scale, to 
certain important bunkering ports only, such as Colombo, Aden, 
Sabang, and Singapore. Nevertheless stocks continued to decline, 
railway facilities were still inadequate, and the output of coal fell 
heavily owing to shortage of labour.® Further restrictions were 
therefore introduced. Exports to Aden, Sabang, and Singapore 
were entirely prohibited, and those to Colombo were gradually 
reduced until they were prohibited, except for a certain amount for 
the Ceylon Government ifailways. Bunkering at Indian ports was 
also further restricted. 

These measures were designed simply to tide over a peri od of 
4 temporary scarcity , during which it was hopdTBariBeml^^ 

^ In 1916 a specific import duty of 8 annas* per ton was imposed, a® a revenue 
duty, but was too slight to affect imports. 

® V. Me;poft of the Indian Coal CommiUeCf 1925, vol. i, p. 8, and the Minnie of 
Disseni by M. Banerjee. The latter asserted that the embargo on export was 
“dictated by the exigencies of the railway position ’*and had, proved a great 
mistake. 

® The decline in output from ^21 *7 million tons in 1919 to only 17 millions in 
1920, in spite of an increase in wages designed specifically to increase output in 
view of tlie iijcreased internal demand for coal, has been attributed directly to the 
rise in wages which, it is asserted, enabled the miners to earn as much as before in a 
shorter time. Actuall^^ the shortage of labour in 1920 was probably mainly the 
result of a good harvest, “which prevented agriculturists from applying for work in 
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would be able to reorganize and the colliery companies to increase 
their output. Hence in 1922 and 1923 th e restrict ions on e xpor t 
twere___gradually removed. Indian coal did not, however, succeed 
in regaining" alFitsTormer markets. In 1925 Bengal coal could 
with difficulty compete with foreign coal, even in Rangoon and 
Madras. Since then it has regained its supremacy in neighbouring 
ports, such as Rangoon, but in Bombay and Karachi severe com- 
, petition is still experienced from both British and African coal,^ 
and from oil fuel and hydro-electricity. 

• ■ The failure of Indian coal to regain its former foreign markets 
may be attributed pa rtly to the policy^ of ^prohibiting exports^ 
which gave the advantage oFesfablished business relationships 
to India's competitors, partly to thoil»^^lkbie qualitj of the coal 
ex ported ^ and partly to the increased^__jcost of product ion . and 
.iraii^S, and deficiencies of organization, wBTcEhave also recently 
rendered sales less profitable in the internal market. 

In view of the depression, the coal companies advocated a 
countervailing duty on imported South African coal (in addition 
to the existing specific duty of 8 annas per ton), and the Legislative 
Assembly passed a resolution demanding that the question should 
be referred to the Tariff Board which had been established (in 
1924) to consider such demands.^ 

I An analysis, of the statistics of the coal trade revealed the fact 
tha t competition prevailed chiefly in the overseas^arkets, and 
it was realized that what was necessary was to improve and grade 
the quality of the coal exported and reduce the cost of transport, 
not to impose a protective tariff. The Government decided to 
refer these technical questions to an expert Coal Committee, and 
' to defer reference to the Tariff Board until after the Coal 
Committee had reported. 

The Committee (which reported in 1925) recommended 
measures designed to re d u ce the cost qf^^ transport, imp ro ve 
organization, and reduce raising co¥ts. It concluded that on 
pSeTy^stl^^ transport and. dock charges were not 

excessive, but recommended that on general grounds " the rail- 
way rebate on exported coal should be increased from 25 to S7| per 

^ SoBtli and East African coal, in particular, has obtained a very strong posi- 
tion and is preferred to Indian coal even at higher prices. ^ ^ . 

® PurchaseiB are' suspicions of Indian coal, as they have at times been misled 
as to its exact quality. Unfortunately, inferior coal has been sold under mis- 
leading names. The best Indian coal is at least as good as the average level' of the 
best Natal coal, and distinctly better than, the average Transvaal or Japanese 
(Gmi' Commutes M&port, p. 27). It .has been said that eve:n the Bom.bay coa! 
.importer has to be eoiiviii.oed not that there are good Indian coals, but that he can be 
certain of getting them. The Tar.i.ff Board reported (in 1926) that Indian co.a! 
could be sold at Western Indian, ports, at a profit, at the same price as South .African 
coal, but that consumers would not buy it unless it was sold at^.R8. 2 per ton. leas 
than. South African coal 

s F. chap. xiii,:p. 352. . ■ 
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cent.,^ and that port and river dues should also be reduced. 
Indian coal is undoubtedly at a comparative disadvantage as 
regards steamer freights, as Calcutta does not attract tramp 
steamers,^ but no recommendations were made under this heading* 
Detailed recommendations were made with regard to the institu- 
tion of a Grading Board, which should classify Indian collieries, 
grade and inspect the coal and give certificates for export, so that 
purchasers should know exactly what they were buying. Grading 
was to be voluntary, but only those on the grading lists were to 
be eligible for railway rebates and special concessions from the 
Port Commissioners, 

This proposal was accepted by the Government, the appropriate 
^legislation was passed in 1925, and in January 1926 the Grading 
Board was actually constituted.^ 

The railway companies and the Port Trust Authorities also 
accepted the proposed reduction in freights and port dues, which 
have accordingly now been put into force. 

So far we have been considering factors which mainly affect 
exports. The ; other unsatisfact ory features of pr oduction and 
jgrgam^tion affect both exports ..and sabs ^ t he ^ horne'^^rEet, 
"andlt is the decline in profits on sales in In (Sa that is the really 
serious economic development of the country 

as a whole is considered, and not merely the wishes of colliery 
owners, it seems clear that internal markets, in particular Bengal, 
Madras, and Burma, should be able to absorb the bulk of the output 
of the Bengal mines at fair prices from the point of view of both 
producers and consumers. As industrialization proceeds, the 
scarcity of sources of power will become more and more noticeable, 
and every possible measure should be taken to encourage and 
develop supplies of all kinds. The development of electrical 
power and use of oil in Western India should be stimulated, not 
deplored, whilst if Bombay and Karachi can import coal at 
“ subsidized prices, so much the better for them and for Indian 
industrial development as a whole. The conclusion is that any 
attempt to regain the Singapore and other foreign markets is both 
useless and unnecessary, and that it is better to concentrate on 
improving the internal organization of the industry and supplying 
|the best Indian to Indi an rail ways and 
mdustries. When 7 per cent, of the output could be’^sold overseas 
at a handsome profit (which could be utilized to assist the develop- 

^ The argument was that the railways stood to lose more from the redaction 
in the quantity of coal transported, if some mines were obliged to close in conseqaence 
of the loss of their export trade, than they woald from an increase in the rebate. 

\ Calcutta has a large excesii of exports of merchandise, and is oS the main trade 
routes. ^ Moreover, the use of casual tramps is discouraged by the regular liners, 
which give special terms to shippers who ship in Conference steamer' 'only. 

® Coal certified by the Grading Board now receives a railway rebate of 1 1 annas 
per ton when shipped from Caicutta. 
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ment of the mdiistry as a whole) it was adyantageous to export, 
but there is no case for subsidizing the export of coal which cannot 
be profitably sold and is really needed for internal development. 
The fact that protection would stimulate production very slightly 
was recognized by the Tariff Board, which considered the demand 
for protection, and for countervailing duties on South African 
coal, in 1926, and reported that there was no case for general pro-’ 
toction, and that it was inadvisable to impose a countervailing 
duty on South African coal A 

The Coal Committee concluded that,,<aosM.mlS^^^^ 

^enj^. level, ^^^owing to an increase in wages and 

the cost of stores, additidhal expenditure necessitated by social 
legislation (such as the Mines Act of 1922, the Boiler Act and the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1924), the improvement in the 
standard of housing accommodation, sanitary arrangements and 
•water-supply provided by the companies, and a decline in the 
output per head.' A substantial rise in the wages of all ' miners 
(surface and underground) and of the executive and clerical staff 
had been granted in 1920, whilst at the same time output declined 
from 111 tons per head per annum in 1919 to 94 tons in 1920. 
Nevertheless, the wages and the standard of life of Indian miners, 
even now, are so low that any reduction in wages or economies 
|with regard to conditions of work, etc., would, be most mdesiraWe. 

On the othS"¥ihd, -costs might "BFlowered by the adoption of 

improved methods of production and of organization. The Coal 
Co jnmittee suggested two main improvements : (a) the introduc- 
tion of moie mechanical applian^, which would involve a con- 
current imfibvemeht'' in transport facilities and result in the 
reduction of overhead charges ® ; (b) the^ avoidance of stacking. 
At present the coal raised is stacked b3ore loading, and is loaded 
(and sometimes restacked) by hand when required for transport-. 
If all the coal raised could be loaded directly by machinery into 
wagons and no part of it were dumped, or “ stacked,” the loading 
would be done in one operation, and the labour now employed in 
stacking and restacking could be more profitably employed on 

^ Mepori of the Tariff Board on the Coed Industry, 1926. One memUer wrote a 
minority report recommending a countervaiiing duty, but the Government accepted 
the finding of the majority (v. Moral and Material Progress of India, 192^27, 
p. 192). 

® As. fi per ton for Jherria and Rs. 6 for Raniganj coal were accepted as fair 
average estimates of pit-head costs at this date. 

The Coal Committee concluded that mechanical coal cutters he -aa 

economy if output were incre-ased, but not at the existing level of production. ^ The 
difficuity , was that the collieries could not easily obtain the supply , of, railway 
W'agons necessary to enable them to dispose of an increased output of coat,,, and 
hence where mechanical cutting appliances had been introduced, they were only 
producing some 40, per cent.' of their potential output, and actually cost more per 
ton than hand labour (p. 36).. Electricity, is already largely, used fo-r ha'uiage, 
pumping* lighting, and ventilation. 
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underground work. Moreover, coal deteriorates from' stackings 
a certain amount of pilferage takes place, and there is risk of fire, 
-The mechanical loading appliances would at the same time “ pick 
and screen the coal, which could therefore be despatched froin 
the colliery ready for sale and consumption. Both these improve- 
ments involve a reform in the railway services to the collieries. 

Minor suggestions for reducing costs inc lude d the laying d 
rails right up to the working face of the pits, so that the present 

the face to the tubs could 
be obviated ; concentrating work in smaller areas and so economiz- 
ing the supervision of plant and labour ; and the introduction of 
more regular working shifts, so that production should be con- 
centrated into four to six days instead of being spread over seven. 

Of these remedies the avoidance of stacking would achieve 
much the greatest results, and would save quite 8 annas per ton 
of coal raised. 

^ \ Th e main f ault in the organization of the industry is, however, 
as in England, t he excess ive numbe^r^pf^^separat 
pani es.^ This entails uneconomic production, high overhead 
charges, difficulties with regard to transport,^ and great inequali- 
ties of returns on capital invested.® Although voluntary grouping 
or amalgamation is unlikely to occur, it is difficult to devise means 
of enforcing reorganization, so it can only be hoped that the 
companies will in the future show greater readiness to co-operate. 

Finally we come to th e l abour problem. The supply of lab our 
is unstable and the output per head u nduly lo w, desp ite me ease 
orworEngnffi 0 ”sHaIlowo^^ mmes.^ Ih comparing the 

output per worker below ground in India with that of Great 
Britain, it should be noted, on the one hand, that the seams 

^ In 1923 there were 827 separate collieries in Bengal and Bihar, producing a 
total of 17*8 million tons of coal, or an average of 21,560 tons per colliery. This 
compared with sixty-nine collieries in South Africa, producing 10 • 6 million tons, 
or an average of 154,000 tons per colliery. 

* Separate siding accommodation is required by each mine, and the large 
number of separate mines also necessitates a large supply of wagons lor com 
paratively small coal loads. A system of “ pooling wagons was introduced in 
1921, but is still in need of improvement. Unfortunately, coEiery raisings are 
greatest at the same time as crops are moved, 

® F. p. 235, above. 

* The foEowing table {Indian Coal Statistics, 1932, p. 7) shows the output per 
head of workers below ground in various countries in 1921 and 1932 : 

Output (Tons per head) 



1921 ' 

1932 

United Kingdom , 

178 

323 

France . , 

203 ( 1919 ) 

265 

Belgium 

193 

229 

Japan .... 

136 

421 

India . . ' 

162 -'' 

170 


In most countries, except India, there has been an immense increase in efficiency 
-—especiaEy in Japan. In India output per head rose to 188 tons' in 1930, but 
since then there has been a decMe and less coal-cutting machinery is in use. , ' 
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worked in^ India are much thicker, and the distances from shaft 
to working face much less, but, on the other hand, that in India 
women as well as men work below ground.^ 

The labour supply is unstable and inefficient because the 
l'* miner '' is still primar ily an a griculturist, w ho only takes up 
/I mining casuall y , as ^ unjiilE Slabou rer , in or der to supplement 
. , his other means of livelihood. His standard of comfort is so low 
"TEat'" ah ’’increase in ivages merely decreases output, as he finds 
that he can secure the sum desired by working fewer days per week, 

• or weeks per year. Hence and.^aiow 

^^tandard,.jQi living constitute a vicious circle from which it is^ diffi- 

cult to escape. Little can be expected from workers so miserably 
housed and cared for as Indian miners, but here the initiative 
must surely come from the colliery owners who, in the long run, 
would undoubtedly fiind it profitable to increase the amenities of 
life of the miners. The root trouble in the industry is that, while 
coal-mining has how become a scientific, and in some w^ays a 
chemical industry, India still attempts to carry it on by means of 
1 hand-shovelling and loading. What is needed is the^introduction 
I o f u p-to-date mechanical appliances and mSEo3s,31woSeCIbj 
® a stable body of tmined andwell^ed wbrkers“IM such condi- 
■'Tiohsllie' iiidus'lry wo'uld undoubtedly be a1b'Ii”to supply neighbour- 
ing internal maikets with industrial pow-er at a reasonable and 
profitable price for many years to come, even if all efforts at 
supplying foreign and far distant internal markets 'were abandoned. 
The Burmese' mineral-oil industry 2 is in quite a different posi- 
! tion, and is confronted with an entirely different set qf^problems. 

Here produol^“lFWhcentrate3 (maihly in the • hands of the 

Burmah Oil Company), and organization and methods are highly 
efficient and up to date. The Yengangyaung fields have been 
electrifiied, and electrification is proceeding at Singu. Both fields 
are connected by pipe-lines with the Burmah Oil Company s 
refineries at Eangoon, and the company owns tank installations 
at the chief Indian ports, and a fleet of tank steamers.® 

Nearly the whole of the oil shipped is sent (mainly in the form 
i of kerosene) to the Indian mainland/ where it finds a ready market, 

^ Tke ’womeE’s work is doTetaiiod closely with that of the men (for instance, 
women carry the coal cnt by men to the coal tubs on 'the rails), and proposed 
■ abolition evoked much opposition. Nevertheless^ from 1929 a scheme for reducing 
the number of women working underground was introduced, and ■ ’by 1939 under- 
ground work for women will be abolished. The employment of women under- 
ground 'in. other types of mines has already ceased. (f'\ chap, xii, p. 306.) 

* y, ehspji, p. 26, and Fig. IV, p. 519. We have already seen that the bulk 
of Inia’s output of minera! oil is 'produced by the Burmah Oil Company from th© 
Y€ngangy.auiig and Singu oil-fields. ■ 

. ® F. V^.'Anstey, Trade Jjwifait Ocean, ohap. vii. 

^ In. 1934-35 183,000,000 galons of' oil (mainly kero^ne) were sent to the 
India, n. mainland, whilst only 64,000 gallons, chiefly of benzine and other light oils, 
together with .aom© paraffin wax, were exportejl (mainly to th© United Kingdom,)- 
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although it does not, and cannot, anything like satisfy the whole 
demand.^ Apart from temporary troubles, such as that caused 
in 1928 by the import of “ dumped Soviet oil,^ the Biirmah Oil 
Company has been extremely prosperous, and finds no difficulty 
either in disposing of its product at a remunerative price ^ or in 
earning good dividends. The sale of dumped Soviet oil in India 
during 1928 led to an application for protection, but the Tariff 
Board concluded that no case for protection had been made out.^ 
The main question is, how long will supplies last ? and this presents 
a problem that cannot be solved by improved organization or by 
lowered costs of production. 

'§ g. THE I RON Am..SXEELJ,m 

The only large-scale ironworks successfully established in 
India during the nineteenth century were those of the JBengal 
Iron and Steel Company, founded at Barakar, near Eaniganj, 
in I|75? This firm in iSOS^attempted the production of steel, 
but abandoned the attempt within a ypar, having lost heavily. 
In 1919 it was reorganized^with^ the Bengal 

Iron Company. Since the war other firms have entered the field 
()i”“lrbh production, but the really important and interesting 
developments that have recently taken place have been in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of steel. As the latter is produced on 
a large scale only by th e Tata Iron and Steel Company jjt is really 
with the progress and problems of this litter company that we 
are now concerned. 

Mr, Jamshetji Tata, whose career forms a true example of 
industrial romance,® was the founder of the Indian steel industry. 
After he had rebuilt the fortunes of his family^s firm he brought 
over, at his own expense,’ American and European experts to 

In 1926-27 and 1927-28 the amount of Burmese oil sent to the mainland declined 
to 138,000,000 and 127,000,000 gallons, respectively, owing to the “ price war ” 
that was proceeding, which also accounted for the drop in exports to the very 
low figure of 2,900 gdlons in 1927-28. 

^ In 1934-35 India imported 201,000,000 gallons of oil from foreign countries 
(as compared with 183,000,000 gallons from Burma). The record import was ’ 
252,768,000 in 1929-30. 

® F. V. Anstey, Trade of the Indian Ocean, chap. vii. These difficulties have 
been due to the price war in India between the Standard Oil and the Boyal 
Dutch Companies, but have now been overcome. 

® As a matter of fa’ t the company has made a good profit on selling the cheaper 
qualities of kerosene in India at a price considerably less than the prevailing market 
price. This policy has been pursued in accordance with an agreement (formed in 
1905) between the company and the Indian Government, whereby a maximum 
selling price is fixed for certain types of oil, in the interests of the poorer Indian 
consumers. In 1934 a dividend of 15 per cent,, less tax, was paid. 

4 of the Tariff Board on the Indian Oil Industry, 1928. ® F, chap, ii, § 3. 

® F. Sir D. E. Wacha, Life of Tata, and T. Harris, Life ofJ. N. Tata.. 

The firm spent Bs, 5,60,000 before the decision was reached that iron and steel 
works could be established with reasonable prospects of success. 
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undertake pioneer survey work in Bengal and Bihar, with the 
object of establishing iron and steel works on a large scale, utilizing 
the latest scientific methods. It was not till after his death in 
1903 that his sons founded (in 1907) the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd., with Indian capital,^ and began to construct 
works at Sakchi, a small village in Chota Nagpur some 155 miles 
west of Calcutta. This village was chosen as the most suitable 
point of assembly for all the necessary raw materials. Coal was 
obtained from the Jherria coalfields (115 miles distant), iron ore 
from the company’s iron-ore works at Gurumaishini (forty-five 
miles distant), and dolomite, utilized as a “ flux ” and refractory 
material, from a distance of forty . miles. The iron ore at 
Gurumaishini is cheap and of excellent quality, and contains on 
an average over 60 per cent, of metallic iron. It was rightly 
expected that the railway (which then stopped short at Kalimati,^ 
two miles distant) could be extended without difficulty to Sakchi, 
and that the site would permit of almost unlimited extension of 
the works as the industry made its way. The construction of the 
plant was completed and production of iron bega n in lOlI^and 
I t hat of st eel in January 1 91 3, Later the name of the village was 
changed to “ Jamshedpur ” in honour of the pioneer v^ork of 
Mr. Jamshetji Tata. Not only the iron and steel works, but 
practically the whole town of Jamshedpur belongs to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, whilst many by-industries are carried on 
in the neighbourhood. ‘Excellent pig-iron has- been turned out 
from the very beginning, and the initial difficulties in connection 
with the steel furnaces were quickly overcome. The Government 
assisted by undertaking to purchase on behalf of the State railways 
some 20,000 tons annually of steel rails for a period of ten years, 
at a price not greater than that at which similar rails could be 
imported, and gave a concession of 0-15 of an anna per mile 
on the railway freightage of all raw materials required by the 
■' works.^ The railway was extended from Kaiimati and a special 
station built at Jamshedpur. The works were originally designed 
|for an output of 120,000 tons of pig-iron, and for the conversion 
A)f 85,000 tons thereof into 72,000 tons of steel. This was at a 
time wdieii no less than 450,000 tons of iron and steel goods of a 
similar class were annually imported, so that the market for the 
goods was already far greater than the proposed output. During 
the . first working period (up to November 1918) a profit of 
Rs. 8,58,583. was made, and about 9,000. hands, including 125 
European engineers and skilled supervisors, were employed- ■•■■Orders 

^ Tile autliorized capite! was Es. 2,31,75,000. Messra.. Tata Sons, Ltd., were 
appointed managing agents. 

® On the Benral- Nagpnr ,P».alIway. 

2 A similar freightage red.'o.ctioii was granted to ali fmislied products dlspateaea 
.for shipment from Calcutta. ■ 
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I were jac ai^gaAn^ onl y fr om th e internal markets, bu t also f rom 
T^an, China, Java, Ceylon, Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
Australia, and from South and West America.^ In 1914, there- 
fore, the outlook was extremely promising, and it seemed as if 
India might be entering on a new industrial phase which would 
enable her eventually to “ industrialise " in the sense in which 
that term has been understood in the West. 

During the war the company held an almost m onopoli sti c 

1 p Qsitio n.,,m.the Indiaminarkei,..and,.^ great encouragement 

fro m Government, although it did not reap the Ml monopoly 
profits gained by similar companies in England, owing largely to 
the long-term contracts at relatively low prices ^ (i.e. Bs. 150 per 
ton) that it made with Government for the supply of steel goods 
for war purposes. By 1916“17 the original Tata plant at Jam- 
shedpur was in full production, and the so-called “ greater 
extensions were deiSnitely projected. It was intended that the 
new plant should be completed by 1920-21, but unlooked-for 
delays occurred, owing to the extreme economic instability of the 
period, so that full production did not actually begin until 1925.® 
Nevertheless, the company earned fair profits up to, and including, 
1920-21, Indeed, the delays themselves were due mainly to the 
post-war boom, which made it difficult to satisfy the world's 
demands for iron and steel goods, machinery and plant. Even 
in 1922, although it became necessary to issue additional Deben- 
ture Stock (in order to carry on until the “ Greater Extensions " 
commenced production),^ the outlook appeared so favourable 
that plans were laid for the establishment of four more steel- 
producing firms in India,® and the industry was quoted as the 
outstanding example of “industrialisation,’' and of successful 
Indian enterprise and management. Moreover, the imposition 
of duties of from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, on imported iron and 
steel goods (according to description) in 1922 offered a certain 
amount of protection to the home products, although the demand 
was so great that it was said that European exporters “ hardly 
felt the competition of Indian products." ® 

Unfortunately, after 1921-22 a complete change took place 
in th e prospects of the indus try, and the new schemes menti oned 
above were eiffierltbamdoDird'OT¥uspE3i^ produc- 

i Indian Year Book, 1914, p, 495. 

» F. p. 245, below. 

® Annual Meport of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 1924-25. 

* V. Yir&i Be^t of the Tariff Board on Stee^, p. 8, and P. P. Pillai, Economic 
Cemditiom in India, p. 222. 

® For an acconnti of tbese projects, whose eventnai total annual ontput was 
estimated at 1,500,000 tons of pig-iron, and 1,000,000 tons of steel, t?, P. P. Filial, 
Economic Conditions in India, p. 222. 

^ BiU&i, Mconofnic Co^itiom in India, 227. 
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tion of steel was concerned.^ Briefly it may be said that the price 
of steel imports, fell abruptly, from 1921 onwards, to a level far 
below the cost of production of similar articles in India. ^ In 
1923 imported steel fetched only 20 to 25 per cent, more than 
in 1914, although the general level of prices had risen by 60 per 
cent. The profits of the Tata Company fell in 1921-22 to 4 per^ 
cent., and in 1922-23 no dividends could be paid except’ on First 
Preference , shares, whilst in 1923-24 even the latter received no 
dividend.® 

At this time the Government ha d just ad opted th e polic Y oL 
1“ dis criminating pro tection ” recommended by the Indian Fiscal 
"tSmmission, and had” set up a Tariff Board to consider the claims 
of particular industries to protection.** The steel industry was the 
first to be investigated, and the Board was also requested to inquire 
into the position and needs of a number of industries that use steel 
as their raw material. The Tata Iron and Steel Company pre- 
ferred a claim to the Board for a duty of 33 1 per cent, on all iron 
and steel imported. 

The Board concluded that the steel industry, and a number of 
j i ndustries utilizin g steel as raw material, fulfilled ^ conditions 
lai^do wn^^ by _ the .. .FiscaT C om mission as entitling an ^ mdusi^To* 
protection,^ and recommended that the existing duties of 15 per 
cent, ad valorem on imported steel and 10 per cent, on steel rails 
and some other specified articles should be doubled, or more than 
doubled.® The basis of this recommendation was the estimate 
that whereas an average price of Es. 180 per ton was necessary 
to enable Tata's to cover costs and provide a fair manufacturer s 
profit, steel was being, and likely to be, imported at an average 
I price, apart from duties, of abo ut Bs. 140 per to n.^ In accordance 

^ In 1924 representatives of the Indian Iron and Steel Company and of the 
United Steel Corporation (two of the companies concerned) said in evidence 
before the TariS Board that without protection they would be unable to raise the 
capita! necessary for their enterprises. 

® Before the war import prices were comparatively low. For the three pre- 
war years rails could be landed m India at about Rs. 105 per ton, structural 
sections and plates at a slightly higher price, and Continental mild steel bars at 
rather less {First Tariff Board Report, p. 23). Tata’s was enabled to compete 
on account of the low cost of production in India at this time. During the war, 
and again in 1920-21, import prices ruled very high. For instance, the Bombay 
Baroda and Central Indian Railway paid from Rs. 340 to Rs. 350 per ton (c.i.f.) for 
imported stracteal shapes in 1920-21 (First Tariff Board Report, p. 23). Tata’s 
sold, steel to the Government at Rs. 150 per ton, at which price it made handsome 
profits, although (naturally) not so great as if it had been free to take full advantage 
of the market rates. 

® F . Annmd Reports of the TcUa Iron and Steel Company. 

^ y. chap, xiii, p. 352. « F. chap. xiii. p. 351. ' 

« y. Economica, March 1925, p. 62, “ A Note on the Steel Industry of, India,” : ■ 

■ by Dr. Slater. .During the debates in the Legislative Assembly, the Swarajists ■ 
mad© out a strong case in favour of bounties rather than protective , duties, in the 
■■ ' interests of consumers,, and in order to prevent foreign firms from setting up in 
India behind' the tariff .wall. ' , 

First Mepmiof the Tariff Board (m the Bieel Indmiry, p. 20 . 

';R 
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with the Board’s recommendations the Steel Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act, 1924, was passed, imposing protective duties of vary- 
ing rates and kinds — some specific, some ad valorem — not only on 
steel ingots but also on a large number o! enumerated iron and 
steel goods.^ The result, in short, was the imposition of duties 
averaging about 33| per cent, ad valorem, that is, practically what 
had been demanded by Tata’s. In addition, bounties were granted 
on the production of steel rails, ^ fishplates, and railway wagons.^ 
Power was given to the Governor- General in Couptcil to increase 
the duties, by notification in the Gazette of India, if the price of 
imports should render ineffective the protection thus granted. 
Both duties and bounties were granted for three years, after which 
they were to be revised. 

Tata’s inability to compete with import^ was partly due to 
I increased costs pf production jnnSffia^ to the exc^- 

^rdnally low price^bfimporis^^^^^^^ to the great steel slump in 
Europe. This slump was due to the coincidence of a great and 
sudden decrease in the w^orld-consumption of steel with a vast 
increase in steel-making ^ capacity. It seems clear that European 
firms were selling at a loss, which they were enabled to do by the 
large reserves built up during the war, so that allegations of 
deliberate “dumping” in India appear superfluous. No such 
reserves had accrued to Tata’s, which only realized an average 
dividend of 7 *05 per cent, on all classes of shares even during the 
fia-st sixteen years following its establishment.® 

Unfortunately, owing mainly to the sudden rise in the sterlij^ 
I value of the' rupee in the summer of 1924 iS. to 

which the above measures had been 
based were completely upset by a heavy and unexpected fall in 
I the price of steel imports.'^ 

Belgiln’steeTWc^]^^ keen, although previously the better 


^ Schedule VII of the Act, the test of which was published in the Indian Trade 
Journal, June 26, 1924. 

® Protective duties alone would have been useless for steel rails, on account of 
the long-term contracts for the supply of rails at a fixed price. 

® These bounties were in addition to protecti^se duties for steel rails and fish- 
plates, but no protective duties (other than those on the steel used in their con- 
struction) were imposed on railway Tvagons. Protection was not granted for 
locomotives, steel castings, and enamelled ware. 

^ F. p. 250, below. 

® Productive power had increased enormously during the war in the United 
Kingdom, Prance, and Belgium (where great extensions of plant had been made), 
whilst in 1924 consumption, in these countries, had fallen to about two-thirds of 
the pre-war figure. In the United States production and consumption had increased 
proportionately. 

« V. Sconomica, November 1925, “ A Note on the Steel Industry of India,” 
by Dr. Slater. ^ 

’ When the sterling value of the rupee rose, imports could naturally be sold at a 
lower rupee price. V. Mconomica, March , 1925, “ A Note ; on,; the §teel. Industry ■ 
of India.” , 
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quality and more suitable specifications of British materials had 
caused them to be preferred, even when slightly more expensive. 
This proved only a temporary phenomenon, as the price of British 
steel soon fell also.^ 

f or inc .reased....pxQt,actiiQn> 
and the latter recommended almost doubling ^ but the 

6 ovemmeiF“d 0 'cidid“^ thai''’a'''’hounty'ra (in addition 

to the existing duties) would be more appropriate and less costly.® 
Hence a bounty was granted of Bs. 20 p er ton of ^finished jteel 
on not more than 70 per cent, of the montEIy mg^^^^^^^^ 
tion, payable up till September 30, 1925. 

In June 1925 the Tariff Board was requested to review the 
question again, before the expiry of the bounty on September 80. 
It recommended that the bounty should be rene^ved at the rate 
of Es. 18 per ton on 70 per cent, of the total ingot production, 
subject to a limit of Es. 90 lakhs, up to March 1 927.^ The Govern- 
ment, however, only granted a bounty of Es. 12 per ton, with 
a maximum liability of Es. 60 lakhs, which appears to have been 
calculated to save the Company from failure, but to stimulate 
reorganization. It, was felt that a higher bounty w^ould protect 
the monopoly and shareholders of the company at an undue 
expense to the tax-payer. 

Actually the autumn of 1924 proved the worst period in the 
history of the company,® and towards the end of 1925 there were 
signs that both Indian and v/orld demand for steel had begun to 
increase, and conditions of production to improve, whilst stocks 
had ceased to accumulate in Europe. 

Considerable economies in 

|lim»prqduction of pig-iron, steeli and finished steel had all 
increased, and the “ greater extensions '' were in full operation, 
by the time the Tariff Board reconsidered (in the autumn of 1926) 
the whole question of the protection of the steel industry, in view 
of the expiry in March 1927 of the Act of 1924. 

The report, published in January 1927, concluded that in 
[ spite of thejmprovements effected, and on the assumption that 

^ On this point v. Eepori of the Tariff Board of September, 1925, p. 6. Por 
changes in the relative importance of sources of import of steel v. Annml 
Mmiews of the Trade of India, 1923-24 et seq. 

® Meport of the Tariff Board regarding the Increase of Duties on Steel October 
■ 1924. 

® A higher duty would have hit consumers of steel very hard, and would have 
seriously checked consumption as well as imports. The funds for the payment of 
the bounties were provided by the revenue obtained from the increased import 
duties. ; ‘ . 

^ l.e, when the whole question of protection for steel was due for re- 
eonsideration. Y, Indian Trade Journal, September B, 1925, and the Deport of 
the Indian Tariff Board regarding' the Grant of Supplementary Protection to the Steel 
Industry, .. September 1925,- : 

Annaal Deports of the Tata Iran and Steel Company. 
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the price of imports would remain for some years at about the 
same level, the company would not be able to compete with 
imports without some assistance. The proposals of the Board 
for a modified form of protection, to remain in force for seven 
years, were accepted with minor modifications, by the Legislature 
and passed into law i n 1927. ^A ccording to tMs Act basi^ duties, 
varying according to the precise nature of the goods, with — in 

^ I non“Britisli origin/ 

were imposed on imported steel, for a period of seven years. 
The basic duties were, in almost ail cases, lower than the duties in 
I force between 1924 and ,1927^ in many instances, the addi- 

tional duty on non-British steel Wught up the total for Continental 
steel to a higher level than before. T he ba sic duties might^^not be 
I lowered, without the consent of the Legislature, but might be 
additional duties could be altered (in either direc- 
tion), by order of the Governor-General in Council. At the same 
time the duty (of Rs. 85 per ton) on imported tinplates was 
reduced to one of Rs. 48 per ton, to remain in force for seven years. 
Thus the steel industry was assured of assistance for some years, 
the tax-payer was relieved of providing funds for bounties, 
and the principle of preference to British goods was introduced. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company, for its part, undertook to 
make further extensions of plant, that would secure a larger 
output of steel at greatly reduced prices. In 1984, after another 
enquiry, protection was renewed.® 

We must now consider in rather more detail tbe„.. question of, 
\ the coa b jqf produc tion of s teel in Indi a, and whether ‘the indus- 
^ry will eventually be able to compete with imports without 
assistance. 

In the first place it must be understood that the production 
I of steel from iron ore consists of two main sta ges^: first, the pro- 
duction of pig- iron a nd, second, tHe‘ conv ersion o f i)ig-iron,..ilito 
steel ingots and fi nished stee l. ^ 

The'luhdamental factors affecting the first stage of produc- 
. tion are th e quality and quantity of Jh£jyaikMft.mpp^^^ oiiix 

materials, their cosri)f’’“'¥ssemBly7 and the wages bill. Up to 
^"“i^burTMe India was extraordinarily favourably placed for the 

^ This was because, although the price of British steel had been fairly stable, 
that of Continental steel had fluctuated considerably, owing to depreciation of 
exchanges and alleged dumping. 

® That is they might not be lowered- unless another^ in<ruiry was held' and 
further legislation passed, before 1934. Although the duties were imposed lor 
seven years, power to order an inquiry before that date, if desirable, was given 
to the Goveroor-Gtenerai in Council (Moral and Material Progrtss of ’ Indiai 
"m^27, p. 72). ' 

® ,F\ chap. xviiL' ,, ■ , , ■ ■ 

' * A short account of the processes utilised : ah Jamshedpur is . 'given in 

Appendix F, p. 505. ■ • ■ , 
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production of pig-iron. She possessed, or could easily obtain, 
plentiful cheap supplies of all the necessary raw materials,^ and 
her wages bill — though high in certain respects ^ — was not exces- 
Isive. Between 1916-17 and 1921-22 the cost of production of 
pig-iron at Jamshedpur increased M PQ^ Cint., Le. tmm- Rs. 18 • 54 
per tonTd'Bs. 84*47 per ton, owing to the rise in the price of coal 
(which accounted for more than 50 per cent, of the total increase 
in the cost of pig-iron), an increase of 40 to 50 per cent, in wages 
at Jamshedpur, a rather slighter increase in wages at the ore 
mines and limestone quarries, and a general increase in the price 
of all purchased materials and consumable stores. Costs rose to 
an apex of Es. 36 per ton in 1923-24, after which thej^ fell to 
Rs. 25 per ton (in 1926). 

In spite of the rise in costs, India still has_a_aampa^^^^ 
advantage at this stage of production. It was estimated in 1921 
“ (when costs were noT that the cost of assembly 

of the raw materials necessary for producing one ton of pig-iron 
in India was less than half of the cost in America, the North of 
England, or South Wales, ^ and that pig-iron could be produced 
and placed on board ship in Calcutta at little more than half the 
English priced Even though English and Continental prices 
have fallen heavily since this date we are justified in concluding 
that India still is and will long remain the cheapest producer of 
pig-iron in the world. Throughout the recent years of depression, 
Tata's has never failed to make a handsome annual profit on the 
sale and export of its surplus pig-iron.^ 

The initial advantage gained during the first stage of produc- 
tion isjQst during the second stage, Le. the conversion of pig-iron 
into 

We mari^^^ at competitive prices. After that total costs greatly 
increased, whilst the price of imports declined. 

^ V. p. 243, above. The question of tbe supply of the necessary raw materials 
was considered at length by the TaxiS Board (v. Annexure to the First Report 
of the Tariff Board), The Tata Iron and Steel Company purchases about 50 par* 
cent, of its coal, obtaining the rest from its own mines. India is at no comparative 
disadvantage as regards fluxes and refractory materials, and has excellent supplies 
of manganese, the most important modifying agent. The Tariff Board, at the 
time of its first inquiry, concluded that the industry’s position with regard to raw 
materials was sufficiently advantageous to enable it to be said that the industry 
had “ natural advantages.” The short haul for iron-ore and coal, in comparison 
with distances in, for instance, America, is an outstanding advantage. 

* V. p. 251, below. 

® Asiatic Review, October 1921, “ The Iron and Steel Position in India,” by 
Glen George. 

Ibid. 

® Nearly 200,000 tons of pig-iron were normally annually exported from India 
(in addition to the annua! home consumption of over 300,000 tons per annum), 
chiefly to Japan (which took over 50 per cent, of India’s exports, although she 
obtained still larger quantities from China and South Manchuria) and the west coast 
America.,. lu: 1913-14 only 42,000 tons;- of pjg-iron were exported' (i?fipori of ike , ' 
ranjg', 'Board, September 1925, p. 29). 
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The slump in the price of imported steel was checked ^ by 1926, 
but there was little reason to expect any rise in the near future. 

„ |What we have to consider is whether it will be p ossible to produ^ 

_ s teel in India without assistance, in' the 

future. The period up to 1927 will be considered first. 

The cost of production of steel at Jamshedpur increased up 
to 1925, since when it has slightly declined, owing to a reduction 
in several items of works costs, but overhead charges still remain 
excessive. 

Works costs increased after 1916, owing to the rise in the cost 
of producing pig-iron (although the latter is still relatively cheap) 
and to the rise in the cost of .coal materials, stores, and labour 
utilized for the conversion of pig-iron into steel. 

Between 1916 and 1925 Tata's had to pay progressively highw 
I prices for its purchased coal^^ partly on account decline in 
the dulpuTM^^^^ partly because long-term contracts 

were entered into, whereby Tata's undertook to pay a price that 
depended on the price paid for coal by the Railway Board. The 
Railway Board's contracts for coal proved disadvantageous, so 
that Tata’s was obliged to pay more than the market price for its 
coal. These contracts ended in 1925, after which the cost of coal 
at Jamshedpur fell (to Rs. 7 per ton in 1926-27), and although 
it is higher than before the war, it is less than in other steel- 
producing countries.^ 

The cost of purchased materials and stores rose after 1916 

/I in India, as elsewhere, but not 

\ Qq th e whole, therefore, the Indian steel industry was still at 
a relative advantage as regards raw materials (including pig-iron), 
although the advantage was less than it was before the war. 

The supply and cost of labour are more serious matters, and 
here there have been b oth temporary and permanent difficultim.- 
Amongst temporary disadvantages may be included the strikes 
and labour troubles from which the Tata Company, like most 
other employers of labour, has suffered from time to time, and con- 
siderable initial expenses due to the necessity of creating a supply 
of suitable labour. 

In the future Tata's ought to escape with less trouble than 
most other employers,^ owing to the strenuous attempts that have 


* According to the Statutory Enquiry into the Steel Industry (p. 98) any further 
decline in the price of British steel was unlikely, but Continental prices were very 
uncertain. A decline in the latter could be countered under the Act of 1927, by 
raising the ditoential duties on non-British steel. 

^ The cost of its own coal has not risen appreciably. 

® Coal Supplement to the Indian Trade Journal, December 23, 1926. 

* In 1928 there was a serious strike at Jamshedpur owing to what must be 
considered the unreasonable attitude of the operatives, but sine© then there has 
been no serious dispute. 
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been made to conciliate labour, and improve the conditions of 
life and work of the operatives. The excellent work of the com- 
pany in undertaking the development and sanitation of the town 
of Jamshedpur, providing houses, hospitals, and schools for the 
people, and encouraging co-operative societies, should eventually 
help to produce a permanent labour supply of a higher degree of 
efficiency than has yet been attained in India.^ 

Expenses have been incurred by the company owing to the 
fneed of employing, at first, a large number of imported work^^^^ 
o|^ the tecMical aM of providing an 

expjjisiye.ii^ of Indian technicians.^ Also, 

when the new plant was first put into operation more labour had 
to be taken on and trained than could at first be fully and effi- 
ciently employed,^ Costs due to these causes have already begun 
to decline, and should fall further in the future, although it will 
be long before the services of imported technicians can be entirely 
dispensed with.^ 

Amongst the more permanent disadvantages with regard to 
labour must be included not only the jffifficulty of obtaining 
sufficient suitable Elian technicians and managers, but the 
relatiye inefficiency of the semi-skilled and unskille d lab ourers. 

In the past the relative inefficiency of the manual labourers 
has necessitated the employment of a much larger labour force 
than in Western countries, in proportion to output. It has been 
suggested that the deficiencies of the manual labourers should be 
more than counterbalanced by the extremely low level of wages, 
in comparison with the West. Probably the large numbers of 
labourers employed in proportion to output is mainly due (as in 
.the cotton industry) to the type of organization adopted (because 
iof the relative cheapness of labour as compared with machinery), 
rather than to inefficiency in relation to wages. Climatic 

^ The Statutory Enquiry oi 1926 says that “ The Tata Iron and Steel Co3mpany, 
imlike ether industrial enterprises in India, has succeeded in settling a fairly stable 
labour population in close proximity to the works, and this we believe in part to be 
the result of the great attention that has been paid to the welfare of the workmen 
(p. 76). The policy of an 8-hour day has been adopted since 1921. Even the 
Bombay Chronicle admitted that “ the treatment of labour shows signs of improve- 
ment. The recognition of the Union and the reinstatement of victimised leaders 
at the time of Mahatma Gandhi’s visit have helped to conciliate public opinion.” 

® F. chap, ix, p. 214. The company maintains the Jamshedpur Technieal 
Institute for training Indians for the higher technical and managerial posts, and a 
number of men have already completed their training. 

® A temporasy disturbance was also caused by the internment during the war 
of a number of German technicians employed by the company, which was how- 
ever subsequently able to fill their places with British and Americans of the required 
ability, and stated that it had been perfectly satisfied with its new staff. 

* It is estimated that trained Indians, when obtainable at all, can fee engaged 
at one-third the price of imported technicians. The employment of imported 
technicians has been calculated to involve an ext^a cost of Rs. 2 per ton (in 1921) of 
finished steel produced. {First Report of the Tamff Board, ZZ,) 
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disadvantages must also be taken into consideration. In the future 
Tata's should be able both to increase the efficiency of their staff, 
and to adopt labour-saving devices. It has been suggested that 
even in 1926 the labour force could have been reduced without 
affecting output adversely.^ 

It is a hopeful -fact that works cos ts by 1926 ^d bffin red uce d 
^more than was anticipated^ Tariff Board, in its first 

"^report, concluded that, on the whole, the works costs of Tata’s 
were reasonable, although the obsolete nature of some of the 
original plant served to increase the average cost of production. 

The position with regard to capital costs was far less satis- 
factory.^ 

These are bound to be relatively high, owing to the dearness of 
|capit al in India, and the necessity of importing plant andinacEihery7 
but the^tremely unfortunate conditions under which the greater 
extensions were carried out, and the failure to achieve the esti-^ 
mated output of steel, had greatly aggravated the problem. 

Undoubtedly the company wa s over- capitalize^^ owing 
Ito the delay in the construction of the greater extensions7"and 
partly ^’^he^ause""~th pF“'exl'elisiMs^ tiptop prices. 

Unfortunately financial reconstruction to be effective must involve 
devaluation of the preferred share capital, as the Tata Company 
has a very small proportion of ordinary and deferred to pre- 
ferred shares ^ ; but the preferred shareholders, when appealed 
to in 1925, did not accept revaluation.® 

The rise in prices and money r ates in In d ia, and the dela y in 
f the construction of the extensions, also necessarily increased 
inleresTahd depreciation charges. On the other hand , the expenses 
of the Bombay head offices had not appreciably altered, whilst 
the managing agents’ commission sank to a minimum during the 
depression, as (apart from a small fee for office expenses) it depends 
on profits. 

One of the principal reasons why capital charges remained 

^ Statutory En'iuiry, 1926, p. 24. 

® The Tariff Board estimated that works costs would be reduced to about 
Ks. 157-3 per ton by 1926-27. Actually they were reduced to Rs. 98*4 in 1926 
(Appendix F. p, 505), and still further in 1927-28 {Annual Meport of the Tata 
Iron arid Steel Company, 1927-28, p. 6). 

In the table in Appendix F, p. 505, capital costs are divided into overhead charges 
and manufacturers’ profits. The former include interest on account of working 
capital obtained by loans, the Bombay Head Office expenses, the managing agents* 
commission, and depreciation. Manufacturers’ profits include all charges on capital 
other than working capital. Tata’s liabilities in 1921-22 on ordinary, deferrea, 
and preference shares worked out at an average of 8*2 per cent., and the Tariff 
Board concluded that it was unlikely that any other company would have raised 
capital more cheaply. 

* V , Annual Seport of the Taia Iron and Sted Company. 

* For a table of the dividends paid since the founding of the oompany, v. 
Ap'jf^icaiiom received by the Indian Tariff Board from ike 'Tata Iron' '.and: Steel 
Company, 
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excessive was that the estimated output of steel had not been 
obtained, although the greater extetisions had been in ’full opera- 
^tion since 1925.^ There was thus a large surplus of pig-iron to be 
*^s^”7whTcirentailed lower prices for the same), whilst the incidence 
of capital charges per ton of steel was raised. The chief reason 
for the low output of steel was that the Duplex Plant had not 
fulfilled expectations. After the Statutory Enquiry of 1926 the 
company introduced many economies and reforms. In 1934 the 
Tariff Board reported that in spite of the great fall in demand 
the industry had maintained output and reduced costs more than 
had been anticipated*. Tata’s share of the Indian market rose from 
30 to 72 per cent, between 1927-28 and 1932-33. Nevertheless 
the Board recommended drastic reconstruction, involving the 
adoption of modern open-hearth furnaces. If this is done the 
Board maintains that the vrorks will compare favourably with any 
dating from the pre-war period.^ 

Some critics have suggested that a partial explanation of the 

. I high costs of prQductiopLjociay..J^^^^ suggestion t hat th e 

Managing Agent system is un suitable for so great an enterprise, 
and one of such a special character. It is urged in repQr that 
in this case identity of interests is secured by the dependence 
upon profits of the commission earned by the Managing Agency.® 
Nevertheless, the fact that the shareholders are in practice deprived 
of any effective voice in the management of the company by the 
Managing Agent system, may tend to make them unwilling to 
make sacrifices for the company, as (for instance) when they 
refused the directors’ appeal to put more money into the, concern. 

There seems no reason to suppose that the company has been 
badly served as regards management. The fact that aJI the other 
projects for producing steel in India have been abandoned, tends 
to show that bad management has not been an important factor 
in the situation. 

In conclusion, it can be said that there seems every reason to 
I hope that, eventually, the industry may be able to stand alone. 
High capital costs and problems concerned with the organization, 
supervision, and training of labour stand out as the permanent 
problems that have to be faced, and it may be said that they 
. reappear in connection with most of India’s large-scale industries, 
noticeably in connection with the engineering and other indus- 
tries subsidiary to the steel industry. 'Government aid is still 

' ^ The works were designed to produce 610,000 tons of pig-iron and 570,000 tons 
of 'Steel ingots (the equivalent of 420,000 tons of dmahed steel) per asmuin. Actually, 
in 192'7-28, 644,296 tons of pig-iron, 699,563 tons of steel ingots, and 406,343 tons 
of finished steel were produced. (F. Appendix F, p. 505.) 

^ JRepori, 1934, p. 81. Cf, Appendix F, p. 505, Changes in the tariff on steel 
, .are 'discussed' in. chap, xviii. 

, ^'/Becently.'the.manag agents j(Tata Sons, Ltd.): 'have merely received , the 
agreed-upon minimum commission of Bs. 50,0C& per annum. F. Annual Meporta 
of the Tata Iron and Sted Company, 
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necessary,^ and it is certainly justified by the fact that the various 
I Tata enterprises have been the outstanding example of the 
I establishment of modern industrial concerns with Indian capital 
under Indian management, and hence that the failure of one of 
the most important branches would be a great blow to the spirit 
of enterprise in India. The Iron and Steel Company has been 
much in the public eye. Lack of success would be a humiliation 
and would cast doubt upon the prospects of all the other Tata 
concerns and thereby shake publib confidence. The pioneer work 
of Mr. J. N. Tata and of his firm certainly deserves the benefit of 
the doubt (if there is any) and the Iron and Steel Company should 
undoubtedly be given every assistance to weather the storm. 

§ 4. THE ENGINEERING AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 

In discussing the steel industry incidental mention has been 
made of the fact that in 1924 protection was extended to the pro- 
ducts of a number of industries utilizing steel as raw material^ 

It is difficult to classify these industries. The Tariff Board 
used the term “ Engineering ** to denote a large number of miscel- 
laneous metal industries, some of wffiich utilize other raw materials 
than iron and steel, whilst it classed separately certain other 
industries, utilizing steel as raw material, which it found con- 
venient to treat individually.® It is clear from the Board's investi- 
gations that the only long-established and extensile industry out 
of this whole list was, and still is, what is called the “ Engineer- 
ing Industry," that this latter comprises a large number of firms, 
most of which produce a great variety of goods, and that there has 
recently been a notable extension of the type of goods produced. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century India's 
growing engineering industry centred upon the railways, and was 
concerned mainly with railway repairs.’^ Towards the end of the 

^ J.e. if the production of steel is to continue. Left without assistance, the 
iirm might concentrate on the profitable business of pig-iron production, in which 
it would assuredly be successful. In 1934 protection was renewed, at a lower level, 
until 1941. See chap, xviii. 

® F. p. 246, above. 

® F. the first three reports of the Tariff Board, which investigated conditions 
in the ■‘following industries : “ rolled steel and structural shapes, engineering, 
wagon-building, tinplate, wire and wire-nails, agricultural implements, railway 
locomotives, steel castings and enamelled ware.” In the first report the Board 
gives a long list of the products, of what it calls the “ engineering ” industry, 
which forms a useful guide to the most important branches of this industry in 
India. Most of the -foms concerned are associated in the Indian Engineering 
Association, which represents a total capital of Rs. 12 crores. 

* jReport of the IvdustHc^ Commission, p. 25. The largest railway workshop® 
to-day are those of the East Indian Railway Company (at Jamalpur), the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company (at Bombay), and of the North Western 
Railway Company (at Lahore). • 
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century workshops were also established in response to the needs 
of the jute, tea, coal, cotton, and other large-scale industries, and 
of the Public Works Department (for irrigation, building, and 
bridge-making purposes, etc.). Still more recently the Jamshedpur 
Steel Works have stimulated the establishment (in their neigh- 
bourhood) of a number of industries, utilizing Indian steel for the 
manufacture of implements, machines, and other metal goods 
previously not at all, or not to any appreciable extent, manufac- 
tured in India, ^ and the Government has established ordnance 
factories, which (like the railway workshops) provide a very 
valuable training in engineering for artisans. ^ In 1931 railway 
workshops employed some 124,981 persons, and other metal 
engineering workshops 79,504.3 

The engineering and other metal industries train artisans, act 
as markets for the products of the Tata Steel Works, and find 
widespread, ready-made markets for their products, at their 
very doors. In many cases their prosperity is closely inter- 
dependent with that of the Indian steel industry, and the Tariff 
Board concluded that, as a rule, their claim for protection rested 
upon the same facts and arguments as that of the steel industry. 
Hence, as we have already seen,^ protective duties have been 
extended to a large number of their products. No protection 
was granted to certain branches of industry, such as locomotive 
building, steel castings and enamelled ware, as these showed little 
promise of becoming firmly established in the near future. Pro- 
tection was also refused for agricultural implements, as it was felt 
that the higher prices involved would impose an unjustifiable 
burden on agriculturists. In several cases (such as the tinplate 
industry) ^ protective duties were imposed, although it was 
admitted that ultimate success is doubtful. 

^ Many of these are financially connected with Tata Sons, Ltd. 

* Ordnance factories, each employing several thousand men, have been estab- 
lished at Cossipur, Ishapur, Btim-Dum, Kirkee, and Jubbulpore {Meport of the 
Industrial Commission, p. 26). 

» V. Table VII, p. 523. In 1903 (the first year for which comparable figures 
are available) there were only seventy engineering works of all descriptions, 
empiojring 52,000 men. A scheme for reorganizing the State Railway Workshops, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the State Railway Workshops Com- 
mittee of 1925-26, has recently been undertaken {Moral and Material Progress of 
India, 1927-28, p. 175). 

* F. p. 246, above. 

® The war-time shortage of imported provisions and stores stimulated the 
interna! production of canned goods, such as jam, and hence increased the demand 
for tinplate, which was also badly needed for kerosene oil. The Burmah Oil and 
Tata Iron and Steel Companies formed a new company for the production of tin- 
plate, of which they held all the shares. Unfortunately at present the quality of 
both the tinplate and the preserves tends to be inferior, and there are special 
difficulties connected with the production of tinplate in India. For instance, it 
was found necessary to introduce eighty to ninety Welsh tinplate workers (in 
1925) to start the work and train Indian labourers. {Beport of the Statutory Enquiry • 
into the Stmt I ndmtry, 192^, ch& 
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M ^ny of these^ industries are at present adverseix.afi^^ by 

three factoriT^’^EI^E’lsa^^ diffi^ty of ob tammg an 

..efficient lab oiir fbrc 07 an 3 “lheTa^'that more extensive production 
start ed^ij^India ^ just before the woHJ-wil© cras¥Tjrpric0s7”aiid 
consequent cut-throat competition. Obviously rapid progress 
cannot be expected in the newer branches, and India will have to 
bo content to develop them gradually. Few of these newer 
industries can 'hope to satisfy the Indian market for many years 
to come, so that to protect them adequately would place a heavy 
burden of higher prices on consumers. 


§ 5. THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

India is well endowed for the development of large-scale 
chemical industries, as regards both raw materials and markets,^ 
and (according to the survey madefy the Tndian Munitions 
Board) she may hope eventually to produce successfully various 
types of mineral acids , alkalis, coal-tar products , vegetable an d 
essential oils, alkaloids, natural dyes, disinfectants, antiseptics, 
fertilizers, etc.^ 

In spitg ..jQ£JJaefi^ potentialities on l y a few * ** heavy 
chemicals and some simple drugs and extracts uwai:e~ma>nuf.aettu 
in Ihdia^before the war .^ During the war considerable advance 
^ms made, and quite a large number of chemicals were manufac- 
y ^ured on a commercial scale for the first time.^ Eleven types of 
^ y acid (including sulphuric and nitric acid), commercial alcohol, 
^ many types of alum compounds, bleaching powder, borax, c alcium 
^ com pounds, coal-tar and many magnesi um ^ pota^mr sodiugL 
^ yi and 'Snc^^^ffipo mds, etc.,^^ now produced ^ JMiab^ but^ 
% almost all cases^rog^S^j g gtill on an exp erimmt al scal e. The 
r fundamental problems are those of obMnmg cheap and efficient 
fuel, and the need of developing contemporaneously a large group 
of industries, i.e. the ‘‘ heavy chemicals as raw materials for the 
other chemicals, the other chemicals as markets for the “ heavy '' 
chemicals, and the manufacture of chemical plant and machinery. 
In the absence of one or more of the necessary connecting links it 
is difficult to produce any one. pm ^ 
competitive price, whilst dumpng Is' to be feared if isolated, 
unprotected industries are founded.® The nature of these proWems 
can best- be realized by considering the outlook in one or two of 
the more important branches. 

* Mej^t of the I ndmtriid Commission. ^ Munitions Bandbook, 1919. 

® Report of the Industrial Commissioning. 

* luoludiag caustic soda, magnesium chloride, red lead, thymoi, sandalwood 
oil, and zinc chloride. 

* V, the list of chemicais in the Bidktin, of Jndim Industries, and; Labour i .. 

, , • ' ^ MuniUom Eandbooki g. Bl. . 
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Snlphuric acid lies at the basis of all chemical production and 
of many industrial processes. Ro me 18,000 tons were mannfac- 

t inned! . and 2.000 to 8.00Q tons imported> biTlDdia in 1^9197^ 8 

compared with 7,000,000 tons produced in the United 8tates”ln 
1917.-^ Until recently sulphuric acid has been produced in India 
by burning sulphur imported from Sicily or Japan— an expensive 
proposition.^ The Munitions Board, however, reported' that the 
future of the industry in India was promising ‘‘as it has been 
decidedio work up, at Singhbhum, the Burmese zinc conbentrates 
for the production of spelter (commercial zinc). These concen- 
trates consist largely of zinc sulphide, and when roasted produce 
sulphur dioxide, which can be used for the production of sulphuric 
acid in the ordinary lead chamber.'* ® Here, then, is an instance 
in which the profitable production of one chemical is clearly 
dependent upon the establishment of another quite separata 
chemical industry. 

S odium canhonatf) and mnjafir*. soda m^ j be considered, for 
industrial purposes, as second in importance onJyLto sulphuric 

acid. They are essential for many industries, in cluding soap. 

glass, dve- works, c oal-tar, and oil refin ing.^ Sodium carbonate 
liigET be produced m India eithe r by the Lebl anc process, which 
presupposes a large ‘supplj-Tyf'^I^ sulphuric acid ; by the 
ammonia soda process, which utilizes ammonia, salt, and carbon 
dioxide ; or by the electrolytic processes. Caustic soda could be 
produced from sodium carbonate, or by electrolysis. “ Two 
important by-products are obtained when the electrolytic method 
is used, viz. hydrogen and chlorine. For the establishment of 
this industry in India cheap current is an essential and the cost 
of the main product, caustic soda, could only be reduced to a 
figure comparable with the selling price of the imported article 
by making use of the by-products." ® In these two cases, there- 
fore, successful production depends upon the simultaneous 
estabhshment of basic and by-industries, or upon progress in 
electrical development. 

The increasing world-demand for vegetable oils has already 
been mentioned, and we have seen that In dia has hitherto exp orted 
a proportion ol raw oilseeds in co mpariso n with the finishe d * 
. pmSucts — Le, refined' '_mls a nd oilcake. Much'^attention has 
receiittjr-been devdtSdTio the prbblem~bi how to make India into 
an oil aid oilcake producing ® and an oil exporting, rather than 

Munitions Handbook^ p. 62. 

® Not© the recommendation of the T&rift Board, adopted by tb© Cksverament, 
to remit tb© import duty on suipbnr chap, xiii, p. 363). 

^ Munitiom HanMook, p. p. 69. 

® Ibid., p. 78.. 

'' ® On© of the main reasons for cniabing tb© seeds in India is in order tO; retain 
: tb© oilcake in the conntry as cattle food and manure. 
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an oilseed exporting, coirntry.^ The difficulties are (1) that raw 
materials are admitted free by most countries, whereas a duty is 
imposed on finished products ; (2) the freight on seeds is lower 
than on oil, as the former are easy to handle and are carried in 
bulk ; (S) the area under oilseeds throughout the world has 
increased rapidly since the war, and unless demand increases still 
more rapidly no big rise in prices can be expected ; (4) at present 
a large proportion of the oil manufactured in India contains an 
excess of fatty acids, and is therefore liable to become rancid 
and unsuitable for many industrial purposes.® Improved methods 
of preparation are essential if Indian oils are to find an export 
market. The adoption of the “ solvent process of extraction, 
improved methods of r^ning the oils, the utilization of by- 
products and the manufacture of a substitute for “ ghi from 
vegetable oils, have been put forward as possible remedies.® 

Cotton-seed oil is at present largely wasted in India, in spite 
of the large area under cotton, which would yield some 200,000 
tons of od were it fully utilized.^ In America it is subjected to 
a number of processes which produce edible oil, butter substitutes, 
low grades of oil used in the manufacture of soap, and cattle food. 
In India it is often fed direct to cattle, and as the latter cannot 
utilize the whole of the oil contents, much of the oil is entirely 
wasted. 

One important-b^^Mn dustry o^ the vegetable oil industry is the 
manufacture of soap. 

The manufacture on a small scale, and according to primitive 
methods, of very inferior soap has long been carried on in India. 
Eecently the attempt has been made to improve the quality of soap 
produced, and to introduce modern methods of production. 
Considerable expansion has occurred since the outbreak of war, 
but it is questionable whether Indian soap will be able to hold 
its own in the face of post-war competition. 

The Munitions Board concluded that the possibility of building 
up a really large-scale soap industry, which might perhaps export 
as well as supply the home market, depended upon the solution of 
a number of problems which at present confront all the various 
oil and fat industries in India. If oil-pressing, the production 
of edible oils and fats, the manufacture of candles, paint and 
varnishes can be developed, and if a market can be found in 
India for oilcake, and for the glycerine which is a by-p|oduct of 
the soap industry, then the latter has every prospect of a brilliant 
future. In many ways India has great advantages for the pro- 
duction of soap : e,g. the presence of vegetable oils and fats, 

^ V. Indian Trade Journal, September 15, 1927, “Oil Mills in the Bombay 
Presidency,” and Pebrnary 9, 1928, “ Oil Industry in the Madras Presidency.” 

* Munitions Handbook, pp, M, ' ^ ibid., p. 85. * p. 86- 
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suitable labour, relatively cheap land, low taxation, plentiful 
markets and a high revenue duty on imported soap. In addition 
she can readily suit her customers, some of whom object to using 
animal fats in any form. Her chief disadvantages are the absence 
of instructed soap-makers (i.e., chemists, foremen, and artisans), 
scarcity of capital, and the absence of allied industries such as 
box and barrel making. Industrial training and by-industries 
appear to be the fundamental prerequisites. 

The successful manufacture of disinfectants in India depends 
largely on the future price of basic substances, such as sulphuric 
acid, and on the development of allied industries, such as the coal- 
tar industry. The manufacture' of fertilizers (such as oilcake) 
and their sale, on the other hand, depends on the realization of the 
importance of the use of fertilizers by the Indian ryot, and on his 
power to purchase them when he has realized their value. At 
present considerable quantities of bones, ammonium sulphate, and 
other fertilizers are annually exported from India, in spite of the 
urgent need to restore and reinforce the fertility of Indian soil. 

An attempt was made in 1931 to stimulate development J ^y 
imposing protect i ve duties^n a number of chemicals, but_t_he dul ms 
wgrg^^miiixA^e4--4n^ a s no steps had been taken towards 
It thus appeafs"^a t the far?eachmg~devHQp- 
mftn t nf att^n ecLby 

establishing simultaneously a number of closely related industries^ 
which are mutually dependent for raw materials and~markets7 
and (if necessary) protecting them during their early years. 

From this short account some idea can be gained of the 
interdependence of the chemical industries, of the need for a more 
plentiful and cheaper source of industrial power, and of the very 
great scope and variety of the industries which to-day are classed 
under the heading “ chemical .'* Just as the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries might be called the age of e ngineering , the 
present may be cal led the age pf ehemki ry. In order to produce 
efficiently, it no longer suffic^to have a strong and skilful hand, 
deft fingers, and an artistic eye. Production must be planned 
and conducted scientifically, and those who t ake pa rt in it must 
have Befo re the Indian industrial worker 

h as even become accustQ mad-ia.-mad iineiy and mass pr 
he is expected to gn Inriher^ part lu'^^eini^l 

production. Meanwhile his education hasbeen neglectecfaM his 
artistic sense destroyed. He no longer cares, nor does it pay 
him, to produce beautiful fabrics and artistic metal work, and he 
is unable to take part on equal terms in modern scientific pro- 
duction. Yet his inherent skill and adaptability remain, and the 
problem is how to put into execution his latent ability and powers. ; 






CHAPTEE XI 

INDIA’S LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES {Continued) 

1. THE COTTON-MILL INDUSTRY, p. 260. 

Ths Tise omd developTnetit of the cotton-mill induMfy — The fecent 
depreasion and the demand for protection — Changes aince^ 1914 wth 
regard to the production and sale of yam and piece-goods^Causes of 
the present deptession : vx^rld-nddet peculiar to India, and peculiar to 
Bombay — The recommendations of the Tariff Board, mid the action 
taken by Government — Conclusions. 

^ 2. THE JOTB IKBUSTBY, p. 279. 

The rise, expansion, and organization of the jute industry — The 
labour problem, and the problem due to fluctuations in prices, production, 
and demand — The outhoL 

§ 3. THE MIKOE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, p. 282. 

The development and organization of the woollen and silk industries. 

§ 4, PLANTATION rNDTJBTBIlS, p. 285. 

The rise and present position of the tea industry — The rise and 
dedine of coffee-planting — The rubber, cinchona, and indigo industries. 

§ 5. MISCELLANEOUS LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES, p. 289. 

Other industries for which factories or large-scale works have been 
established — Bice and flour mills ; sugar-refining ; cotton-ginning and 
cotton and jute pressing ; tanneries and leather works ; the manufacture 
of shellac ; “ key *’ industries ; the artificial silk industry ; the match, 
pap&r, cement, and other minor industries ; bicycle and motor construction 
— Conclusions. 

{"l. THE COTTON-MILL INDUSTRY 

The history of the rise and development of the Indian cotton-mill 
industry is an oft4old tale, of which only the bare outline need 
here be recalled. The first successful mill was started in Bombay 
% in ISSSAb ut rapid expansion did not occur until the last quarter 
Tof " ' thenineteenth centui^'.^ The Jamous' “ Empress Mill/' 
establishe d in started wUf Ri ST5577i 5d 

^ Severn! earlier, but unsuccessful, attempts bad been mad© at estabiisbSng 
cotton mills in India, about which, little i^ormation is available ' (t^. ,K. B, 
Bharucha, A History of tke Cotton- Mill Industry in : Western India, 1930). 
Apparently failure was due laainly to the high cost of transport before the railway 
era. , ' ^ ■ ' * ■ , . . 

, ® The high price of raw cotton during the American Cm.| War' paralysed the, 
few existmg Indian mills, and the subsequent fcaanoial crisis in Bombay: retarded, the 
, . 'development of ' the industry for , some years. ', , „ 
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was followed speedily by the erection of mills in many other parts 
I of India, as well as the Bombay Presidency. Ah medabad and, 
i Bholap nr are no w essentiSly^cotton manufacturing towns, Madras 
has important mills, and up-to-date factories are found in most 
large centres of population within reach of supplies of raw cotton, 
although about three-quarters of the mill output of the whole of 



O = 20,000 bal<a Cotton. 
# « fi00,000 bales Jute. 

A » fi00,000 Ib. Bubber. 
A = Ahmedabad. 
Am « Amritsar. 

B =» Bikaner. 

G Calcutta. 


Key to Fig. V. 

« = 10,000,000 lb. Tea. 

0 == Cotton-Manufacturing Centres. 
il = Jute-Manufacturing Centres. 


Ca = Cawnpore. L = Lucknow. 

Oh« Chittagong. M = Mirsapur. 

E = Ellora. S == Scrampur. 

J = Jaipur. 


India is still produced in the Bombay Presidency.^ From the 
beginning the industry was financed and controlled mainly by 
Indians, including a large number of Parsees, although European 
managers were often employed. It progressed rapidly from the 
J eighteen-eighties onwards, in^ spite of the removal of all duties on 
' cotton imports between 1882 and 1894,^ temporary set-backs due 
1 F. Table XIV, p. 530, %. V, above, and chap, ii, § 4. 

* Between 1859 and 1882 imported cotton piece-gooda paid 5 per cent, and 
yarn 3| per cent., but fear of competition from Indian mills led to a great agitation 
: in 'Lancaahire,' 'which resulted in the removal of practically all India’s import 
duties 'between 1882 and 1894. „F. chap, xiii, p.: 345. - 
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to plagiie and drought at the end of the century, and the rise of 
Japanese competition in India's foreign markets early in the 
twentieth century/ The products of the Indian mills wedged 
themselves between the imported and hand-made goods, obtain- 
ing a practical monopoly in the intermediate grades. Thus the 
better quality mill goods competed with imports, and the inferior 
types with hand-products. Hand-weavers retained a monopoly 
in certain types of goods, which involved individual and com- 
plicated patterns, as w^ell as in the very coarsest and cheapest 
types. By 1914 In di a had become the fourth greatest cotton, 
I man ufacturing in the world. ^ 

During the war the IrTSustiy^'e^ unparalleled pros- 

perity, on account of the impossibility of obtaining normal im- 
ports from Lancashire,^ but, owing to the diflSculty of obtaining 
machinery and plant, few mills were constructed. Existing mills 
|vorked at top speed and obtained high profits. 

Even after 1918 prosperity continued, and in 1920 a ** boom '' 
it qok p lace, bri ngin gjn average profits of nea r ly 30 per c ent/ 
^ The world-wide commercial crisis of 1920-21 caused a glut of 
imported piece-goods at the ports, owing to a great fall in prices, 
but, although Indian products were affected indirectly, it was 
several years before the general depression affected the Indian 
industry seriously.^ 

^ Early in the twentieth century Japanese ousted Indian yam from the Japanese 
market, and a few years later began to oust it from the Chinese market also. 
Modern cotton mills were first erected in Japan in 1867 ; raw cotton was first 
exported from India to Japan in 1889 ; and the rapid development of the Japanese 
industry dates from about 1894, (V. S,urvey of Tepctile Industries, p. 104 (Report 
of the Committee on Industry and Trade), and Ttwcs, August 31, 1928.) Moreover 
the development of China^s own cotton-mill industry, and the uncertainty of 
trade with China (partly due to fluctuations in exchange), also tended to close 
the China market to Indian goods. At this time, however, any loss in the export 
trade was more than counterbalanced by the expansion * of the home market. 
The change in markets was accompanied by a relative increase in the production 
of finer yarns, and in weaving as compared with spinning in India. 

2 It is difficult to obtain a fair basis for such ranking. TMs estimate is based 
on the approximate percentage of the world’s mill consumption of cotton by 
weight. On the same basis the average for the years 1925-26 and 1926^27 was as 
follows : U.S.A., 28*7 per cent. ; Great Britain, 13*0 per cent. ; Japan, 10*3 per 
cent. ; India, 7*9 per cent. ; and Germany* 5*4 per cent. But this belittles the 
industries of countries utilizing the finer qualities of cotton. According to the 
returns (the basis of which varied for different countries between 1923 and 1927) 
Great Britain possessed 35*0 per cent, of the w'orid’s spindles and 25*3 per cent, of 
the world’s looms ; IJ.S.A., 22*7 per cent, and 24*5 per cent. ; Germany, 6*6 per 
cent, and 7*7 per cent. ; France, 5*8 per cent, and 5*8 per cent. ; India, 5*3 per 
cent, and 4*9 per cent. ; and Japan, 3*5 per cent, and 2*i per cent. For recent 
figures see the International Cotton Bulletin, April 1935, p. 384. 

^ During the war the trade in cotton and cotton goods was controlled by the 
Indian Cotton Cop tracts Board, and Government orders were supplied by Indian 
mills at prices yielding a fixed percentage ©f profits. 

^ P. P. Pillai, Mcommic Conditions in India, p. 206. The actual profits earned 
varied between 13 and 180 per cent. 

® D.O.T. Mepori m the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 
1923-24, p. 36. / • ' 
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Meanwh ile _ wages h M., of 
production was at a high level- At the same time Japanese com- 
petition was increasmg™hoth in the Indian and in the remaining 
Far Eastern markets.^ Hence the profitsjaLthe»-less»-pr^^^ 

Imilk heg disappear, and the Bombay Mill-owners’ Associa- 
tion became anxious about the position and prospects of the 
industry as a whole. The annual bonus instituted during the war 
was not paid in 1924, causing a two months’ strike, and various 
proposals were made for working short-time and wage reduc- 
tions. In July 1925 the Mill-owners’ Association announced 
j that wages would be reduced by 11^ per ce nt, on September 1, 
and demanded the abolTtibn of the cotton excise and protection 
against Japanese products. This caused one of the most 
serious strikes that India has yet witnessed, but eventually, 
owing to the improved financial position of the Government, 
the suspension of the cotton excise was announced, the wage-cut 
was withdrawn, and the strike thus ended in victory for the 
operatives. 

Although these events temporarily settled the differences 
between capital and labour, and removed a genuine and long- 
standing Indian grievance,^ they had no effect on Japanese com- 
petition, and did not help to dispel the depression.® 

The desirability of a full inquiry into the condition and 
p rospects of the ind uskv,±adJon£. urged fem.-Xinpus 
some Jime th^ themselves objected 

to the proposal — in itself a symptom of ffie need for investigation. 
Eventually, when the abolition of the cotton excise failed to 
improve the situation, and the question of stabilizing the rupee 
at l5. 6d. had become acute, the Bombay Mill-owners’ xVssociation 
asked that an inquiry should be held, and put forward demands 
that included the imposition of an additional protective duty of 
17| per cent, on cotton goods imported, and the return to a onei 
and fourpenny rupee, ““ 

The Tariff Board thereupon undertook an investigation, and 
l^reported in June 19^2 7, The rest of this section will be devoted to 
an analysis of the situation in the Cotton Mill Industry up to 1927, 

^ Between 1913 and 1928 the total capital of the Japanese cotton industry 
increased 270 per cent., the number of spindles over 55 per cent., and the number 
of looms over 100 per cent. 

® /.€. with regard to the cotton excise, v, chap, xiii, p. 366. 

® Directly the suspension of the cotton excise was announced the price of 
Japanese cotton goods in India was correspondingly reduced (v. Tke Times Annual 
Financial and Commercial Meview^ February 9, 1926), It is interesting to note 
that, although the cotton excise was originally introduced to placate the Lanca- 
shire cotton magnates, they accepted its suspension in 1926 almost without a 
murmur. This was because they„ recognized that they bad suffered more from 
Japanese than from Indian competition. (F. the Trade and Mngimefing Supple^ 
ment of the Times^ February 20, 1926, and Sir Stanley Heed’s article in the 
December 5, 1925.) - 
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and of the Report, leaving to Chapter XVIII an account of subse- 
quen,t developments. 

'The products of the Indian co ^n-mill industry may be divided 
into two main branches— piece-g onda.^ Although the 
home {i.e, Indian) sales of yarn have increased since before the 
war, Indian yarn has been almost eliminated from its former 
foreign markets,^ owing to increased competition from Japan and 
from the Chinese mill industry ® (apart from the loss occasioned 
by internal troubles in China), so that both Indian mills and 
importers have suffered from lack of any considerable expansion 
of total sales. 

There has been little change in the relatio n between In^dian 
^ |mill production and i mports of yarn.^ The Indian mills still pro- 
cKce niMhTy ^ below 80 (having almost a monopoly of such 

counts), but have increased their output of counts 31 to 40 (ie. 
the ‘‘ competitive counts "') and of counts above 40.® Their 
output continues to be less than imports of the competitive 
counts, and very much less than imports of counts over 40. 

On the other hand, there has been a no less than startling 
I change in^ the sou rce of yar n im por ted. Whereas.4n> lgl3;^4 
^ Lancashire supplied 80 per cent, and Japan 2 per cent, of the total 
imports, in 1925-26 Lancashire supplied only 31 per cent., whilst 
Japan supplied no less than 65 per cent.^ In 1926-27, however, 
Lancashire's share rose to 41 per cent., and that of Japan fell to 
54 per cent., whilst in 1927-28 Lancashire's share was 89 per cent., 
Japan's 32 per cent., and China's 2^ercent.® An analysis of the 

1 F. Table XIV, A., pp. 530. 531. 

* Exports of Indian yam declined from a pre-war annual average of 192 mil- 
lion lb. to only 31*9 millions in 1925-26, 41 millibn^fm 4 926-27, and 24 millions in 
1927-28, Exports to China {formerly the principal market) fell between 1913-14 
and* 1925-26 from 170 million lb. to only 9*7 millions. They rose again in 
1926-27, but fell to a still lower level (0 • 7 million lb.) in 1927-28. 

® The number of spindles in China in 1925 was 3*4 millions, as compared with 
6*4 millions in Japan, and 8*5 millions in India, but China s total production was 
719-2 million lb. as compared with 686*4 millions in India. This discrepancy 
can be accounted for partly by the Chinese double-shift system, partly because 
China specializes in very coarse counts, and partly by the strike in Bombay in 
1925. (Tariff Board Report on ike Cotton Indusirp^ p. 97.) 

^ Before the war imports formed 6 per cjsnt. of the total of Indian mill products 
and imports ; in 1925-26, 7 per cent. ; in 1926-27, 5*7 per cent. ; and in 1927-28, 
6 -2 per cent, 

® By a “count"’ is indicated the number of hanks (of 840 yds. in length) 
which weigh 1 Ib. avoirdupois. For instance, “Count 20 *’ indicates that 20 
hanks weigh I Ib. avoirdupois. Counts from i to 20 are conridered to be “ coarse,"’ 
those from 20 to 40 are “ medium,"’ and above 40 they ^re “ fine.” 

® This tends to disguise any increase in Indian production, by reducing the 
total weight in proportion to total yards produced. 

Annual Review of the Trade of India^ 4. 

* In 1926-27 and, 1927-28 the value of Japan’s total trade with India ■ fell 

heavily, owing to a severe financial crisis in Japan. The imports from Chins 
include those from Hong-Ko*ig, and are' largely .produced by Japanese firms 'in 
China. ,* 
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figures of imports reveals the fact that Japan has been concentra- 
ting on yams of the competitive and higher counts, and that so 
far her gains have been mainly at the expense of Lancashire. Of 
counts between 31 and 40 (which used to be Lancashire's great 
staple line) Japan supplied in 1925-26 no less than 20 million ib. 
as compared with only 4 million lb. from Lancashire. . 

The conclusion is that in the home market th e Indian milk 

over 

90 per cent, of the yarn consumed in India), but that imports 
from Japan need to be watched, in case they expand rapidly and 
seriously threaten Indian, as well as Lancashire, interests. The 
increasing imports of Italian and British artificial silk yarn, 
mainly used by hand-weavers at present, may also prove a danger 
in the future.^ Meanwhile Bombay and other ports ^ have 
suffered from the loss of their former export markets for yarn. 
Bombay has been particularly hard hit, as whereas before the war 
she exported 53 per cent, of her total yarn production, in 1924-25 
she only exported 11 per cent. Although h er^export of cloth h as 
recently increased it ha s not increased sufficiently to c ompensate 
^ Ifor the l oss of the yarn exp o rt market, so that an additional 
300,000,000 yards of Bombay cloth have now to be sold in the 
home market, just at a time when up-country mills have rapidly 
increased their output.® This is one reason for the present 
depression in the Bombay mill industry. 

In the piece-go ods trade In dian mills have greatly increased 
their out]^t ^ and sa'ies ( of both' grey’i!Tl0icled7’’an3 cHoi^^ 

'since 1914r^^S©as imports have declined absolutely, as well as 
relatively.^ In 1925-26 Indian mills accounted for 43*5 per 
cent., hand looms 22*J,--per-cent., and imports 34*2 per cent, 
of the total of mill, hand-loom, and imported goods. Hence no 
less than 65*8 per cent, of the total was produced in India, a 
larger proportion than before the war.® As with yarn, there has 

^ Such imports have increased from 225,000 lb. in 1922-23 to 7,510,000 lb. in 
1927-28. Early in 1927 the duty on imports of artificial silk yarn was reduced to 
7i per. cent. 

* The bulk of the yarn formerly exported to China was manufactured in the 
great ports of the chief cotton-mill districts, such as Bombay, Madras, and Tuti- 
corin. Pondicherry also exports considerable quantities of yarn and piece-goods, 
and caters for a protected market in French colonies. The trade of ports belonging 
to foreign countries is excluded from the Indian trade statistics: V. V. Anstey, 
f^rade, o/ ihe Indian Ocean, Appendix A. 

^ Tariff Board Eeport,-p. WO. * F. Table XIV, A., pp. 530, 531. 

® The amount of cloth produced by hand-iooms is not recorded, but it can be 
estimated by calculating the total yarn produced in and imported into India, 
converting that total into cloth (on the assumption that 1 lb. yarn is equivalent 
to 4 yds. of cloth), and deducting therefrom the known cloth ^production of the 
mills (D.O.jT, Meport on Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 
1924-25, p. 37 et seq.). In the Trade and Engineering Suppltmcni of the Times, 

. . .February„20, 1926, the basis adopted is I' Ib. of yarn to 4| yds. ,ol cioth.; ; ;On .this 

: ' latter assumption the share of the hand-loom industry would be rather greater than 
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I been a marked change in the Bource of imports. In 1913-14 the 
United Kingdom ^ 97-1 per cent, of thT^total imports, no 

other single country providing as much as 1 per cent. In 1927-28 
the share of the United Kingdom had fallen to 78-2 per cent., 
whilst Japan provided 16*4 per cent, (in spite of the financial 
crisis), the Netherlands 1*0 per cent., and the United States 
1*4 percent.^ 

The imports from Japan include considerable quantities of . 
both grey and coloured but few bleached goods, and expansion 
has been most marked as regards coloured goods of finer quality. 
Nevertheless, the piece-goods imported from Japan in 1925-26 
formed only 4*7 per cent, of the total of piece-goods imported 
into and produced in India, and were, therefore, very small in 
comparison with the 43*5 per cent, of the total supplied by Indian 
mills. 

The overseas markets of the Indian mills have increased since 
^ J the war, as well as the home markets, the total export of Indian 
piece-goods having increased |rom_^^^^ average of 89*7 

^ 

" Hence we find that, although the consumption of piece-goods 

in India has only recently surpassed its pre-war level,® Indian 
mills have managed to dispose of a much larger output, by increas- 
ing their share of the home market, and by increased sales abroad. 
The great decline has been in the c o nsumption of p iece-goods 
^ \jmported froin Lancashire. 

limited expansion of the total con- 
sumption of piece-goods in India (in comparison with the pre-war 
period) are usually attributed to the fact4hat the purchasing 
power of Indian consumers has not risen in proportion to the rise 
^ |r in the price of cotton gpod^^ It is also possible Ilat 'the waf- 

the estimate 'given in' the text. In an inquiry into the Indian Piece Goods 
Trade, made in 1921, Mr. Coubrongh concluded that the hand-loom industry had, 
during recent years, fully maintained its position and importance {Bulletin of 
Industries and Labour^ No. 16). 

^ The import of considerable quantities of piece-goods from Japan dates from 
1916-17, when 100,000,000 yds. were imported. V. Tariff Board Meport on the 
Cotton Indmtry, p. 40. A 

2 This expansion has consisted of a decline in grey, but a rapid increase in 
coloured piece-goods exported, and the direction of exports has changed^ less now 
going to the Far East, but more to Persia, Mesopotamia, and East Africa. 

a F. Table XIV, A., p. 531. 

* B}’' 1927 the average price of imported piece-goods had risen 66 per cent., 
in comparison with July 1924, whereas the price of raw cotton had risen 
only 27 per cent. {Daily Telegraph, May 2, 1927). Y. D*0,T, Report on the 
Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 1923-24, p. 100, and 1924-25, 
p. 100 ; Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labmr, No. 16; Survey of Overseas 
Market, p. 289 ; and Annual Review of the Trade of India, 1026-27, p. 14. The 
great rise in the price of cotton piece-goods began in 1920. In 1926-27 prices fell 
somewhat, aqd imports incre^ed, but the situation is still extremely serious for 
LiTK'ashire. V. Survey of Textile Industries, 1928 (Report of the Committee on 
indu.stry and Trade). ,, : 
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time enforced economy in clothing has become a habit 'which it 
is taking time to break. 

From this analysis of both the yarn and the piece-goods trade 
it appears that Indian mills have increased their output and sales 
both absolutely and relatively to imports since 1913-14, and that 
they hold a predominant position in the home market. There 
seems on the face of it little evidence of increased external com- 
petition and little force in the demand for protection,^ apart from 
, the natural anxiety felt at the rapid increase in the imports of 
^ \ Japanese yam and piece-goods. 

The fact renmins that the depression which began in 1922 has 
not yet abated, at least in Bombay city. The net profits of Bombay 
mills “ fell from Es. 388 lakhs in 1922 to Es. 33 lakhs in 1928 and 
oecame a loss of Es. 92 lakhs in 1924 and 184 lakhs in 1925 *' ^ 
In the latter year reserves were drawn upon to the extent of 
Es. 63-4 lakhs and the allowances for depreciation fell .short of 
the normal by Es. 154 lakhs.® 

These figures indicate a serious position, but it must not be 
overlooked that extremely hig h pr o^s were obtained bjsf ore t^^ 
TS^reisIbnjv^^^ strong financial reserves to be accumu- 

lated,^ that there has been a very great difference in the financial 
results of particular mills, and that the situation has been much 
worse in Bombay city than elsewhere. 

In Ahmedabad, and in the other up-country centres with 
A regard to which figures are forthcoming, the position has improved 
since 1923, and it seems that most of the well-managed up-country 
mills that have both spinning and weaving departments have not 
failed to pay dividends even during the most depressed years.® 

The result of Bombay's relative ill-success is that her share of 
the m ills at work in India, and of yam and cloth produced, has 
'^'■■TEFexpinsionbl'up-cbuht^^^ 

^ Until a few years ago Indian cotton mill-owners themselves confined their 
demand for protection to hosiery, cotton blankets, and printed calico. (Japanese 
hosiery easily predominates in India.) 

® Tariff Board Report on Urn CoUon Industry, p. 24. 

® During the three worst years the average dividends on paid-up capital, 
reserves, and depreciation funds together worked out in Bombay at per cent., 
3 cent., and per cent. (Ibid,, p. 25). 

* Mr. J. A. Wadia calculated (on behalf of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Associa- 
tion) that the cotton mill industry paid an average dividend of iOJ per cent, on a 
capital of Rs. crores between 1905 and 1914 , and an average dividend of 53 per 
cent, on a capita! of Rs. 12 ^ crores, between 1915 and 1922 (inclusive) {D,O.T. 
Report on the Conditions and Frospecta of British Trade in India, 1924-26, p. 39). 

® Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry, p. 27. Mills with only spinning 
departments have been more seriously hit than mills with both weaving and 
spinning departments. 

® Bombay city’s share of the mills at work in India declined from 44 • Z per cent, 
in 1898-99 to 32*6 per cent, in 1912-13, and 28*8 per cent, in 1924-25. Her 
share of the yarn and cloth produced fell from 52-0 per cent, and 60 * 3 per cent . 

■ ’respectively in 1912-13 to 38*2 per cent, and 43 'per cent. m.;1924-25. In 1925 
there were 77 mills at work in Bombay, 58 in Alfmedahad, 24 in other centres in the 
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marked between lj22 and 1926. i,e, d uripg the period of greatest 
depreS^TiTBombay. Thus what has to be explained, and if 
possible remedied, is not so much a depression in the Indian 
cotton-mill industry as a whole, as the depression in Bombay. 
Why are Bombay mills less capable than *' „E p-CQUiitry '' mills of 
ijcppmg with preser^-day condit io ns P 

The Tariff Board pointed out that some of the possible causes 
of the depression are world-wide, and cannot be remedied by dh^oct 
measures. Some affect the Indian cotton-mill industry as a 
whole, and may be partly remediable by protection. Others are 
[due to faults of internal organization and management which 
affect all centres to some extent, but are more prevalent in Bombay 
than anywhere else, whilst some of the adverse factors are present 
in Bombay alone. 

The depression has undoubtedly partaken of the nature of a 
“ trade cycle,’' and in so far is temporary in nature, and cannot 
be remedied by specific measures. The second world factor is the 
alteration in the and other prices 

“wiiiciriias set in since 1920 and bias affected M consum- 

ing powers of the masses of the population. Here again no direct 
remedy can be applied, but there is already some tendency for 
the divergence to become less marked.^ Thirdly, the course of 
Americ an cotton prices „ was. adverse to the - Indian 
industr y, as a rise in the price of raw cotton coincided for several 
years with a fall in the price of the manufactured goods. In 1925, 
however, American prices began to decline; in 1926 they fell 
heavily, and the present level constitutes no burden on the 
industry. 

The chief causes of the depression that are peculiar to India 
are the increased competition from Japan, the loss of the China 
trade in yarn, the alleged effects of the stabilization of the rupee 
at Is. 6d., and certain faults of organization and finance, Japanese 
competition is the chief basis of the demand for protection, and 
although the volume of competitive imports is still relatively small, 
their price undoubtedly affects the price of Indian goods and has 
enhanced the depression.^ 

Many reasons have been advanced to explain how it is that 
Japan can purchase raw cotton in India or in America, transport 
it to Japan, manufacture it and send it to India, pay an import 
duty of 11 per cent., and yet place it on the market dt a price that 
does not yield reasonable profits to Indian mill-owners. It used 

Bombay Pi^sidency, 20 in the United Provinces, 16 in the Madras Presidency, 
and 7 in the Central Provinces {Tariff Board Meport on the Cothn Jndusirp^ 
p.25),. , 

‘ F. chap, xvi., p. 450. 

^ Tariff Board Bepori on the GoUpn pp. 39, 48. 
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to be alleged that the cotton- excise constituted a heavy burden 
on Indian mill-owners, but we have already seen that its removal 
■ has made no difiference .to Japanese competition. Indian mill- 
owners have also freely asserted that Japanese goods are 
“ dumped in India, but the 3Caalt--B0ard”-categoiicafl 

At one time the deprecia- 
tion of the yen exchange was an adverse factor, helping Japan to 
place her goods at a very low price on the market, but the yen 
subsequently returned t o gold pao tw> 

The adverse effects oFlEealieged shipping and industrial sub- 
sidies have also been exaggerated. Japan gives no subsidies on 
the shipping services between India and Japan, although she does 
subsidize other lines, such as those with China and East Africa. 
It has often been said that Japan gives “ export bounties ” on 
cotton, but it appears that this was a reference to a re bate for 
exports on the 10 per cent, consumption tax levied on, textiles in 
Japan, which was withdrawn in 1916.^ Moreover, although the 
Exporters' Association Act and Export Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion Act exempts combination of exporters and manufacturers 
from business and income taxes, it appears that hardly any 
gilds or combinations of a type to claim exemptions have actually 
been formed.^ 

On the other hand, Japan has climatic advantages which may 
react on the efficiency of the workers ; her costs of production are 
lower than India's owing to the prevalence of the double-shift 
system, the employment of a larger proportion of women, and 
inferior conditions of labour ; and her commercial organization is 
exceptionally efficient. 

The facts with regard to labour conditions are that in India 
the hours of adults were restricted to eleven per day and sixty per 
week, women and juveniles may not be employed at night, and 
Juveniles under sixteen might not be employed for more than 
six hours.3 In Japan there is no restriction on the hours of work 
of adult males, until recently women and juveniles could be 
employed at night, and the hours of women and juveniles are 
normally eleven, but can (with special permission) ^ be extended 
to twelve per day. The age of admission to factory work (twelve 
years) is almost the same in both countries.® Stricter regulations 

* Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry, p. 65. 

® Trade and Engineering Supplement of the Times, February 20, 1926, “ India, 
LancaaMre, and Japan. Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Indust^, p. 66. 

® Up to J934. For recent legislation, see p. 306 and chap, xviii. 

^ 'This prolongation is only permitted when a single shift is worked. Actnaily 
permission has been given for the prolongation of hoars in spinning, font not in 
weaving,, mills (iWd., p. 57). , 

, ® In Japan chEdren under ionrteen can only be employed in factories, . il they 
have completed the ordinary primary school couBse. 
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have recently come into force in Japan, as the Factory Act of 1928 
laid it down that from June 1929 women and juveniles (under 
sixteen) might not be employed for more than eleven hours per 
day, nor between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m., except that with the per- 
mission of the authorities they might be employed until 11 p.m.^ 
Hence in the past conditions with regard to the hours of employ- 
ment in Japan have been distinctly inferior, and the Indian 
Factories Act of 1934 has increased the discrepancy by reducing 
hours to 54 per week and 10 per day.^ 

It is di^ult to get comparable wage figures for Japanese and 
I fcdian factory workers.® The cbhclusion reached as a result of 
?^vSaT“rece^hXnh^ the cost of living in Japan is that 

in a large number of cases the income of factory workers barely 
meets the minimum requisite to maintain life.® 

How^ever this may be, it is certain that a far larger proportion 
of women and girls are employed in textile mills in Japan than in 
India. In 1922 no less than 704,187 out of 898,266 workers in 
Japanese textile factories were women and girls, and of these 
203,221 were under sixteen.'^ The Tariff Board calculated that 
in 1925 in Japanese cotton mills 3-8 women were employed to 
one man, v/hereas in India, in 1924, 4 • 8 men were employed to one 
woman.® In the Japanese weaving mills the proportion of women 
employed was much larger, i.c. 5*3 to one man. As women are 



The assertion that sweating has given a comparative com- 
petitive advantage to Japan seems to ignore the theory of the 
economy of high w^ages and of good conditions. Although this 
theory holds good for a country as a whole, it does not hold good 
for one particular industry which can lightly cast aside its worn- 
out labour and obtain a new set of workers. In particular, it does 
not apply in a country like India or Japan where the labour supply 
is always changing. High wages and good conditions only pro- 
duce increased efficiency and output when they have the chance 
of raising the general level of health, education, and training 
amongst a permanent, labour force. 

A still more important competitive advantage in Japan is that 
a two-shift system of ten hours each prevails in that country.® 

^ r. chap, xviii and Stvdies artd M&^orts of the International Lahmr Office^ 
Scries B (Economic Conditions), No, 16. 

- Contradictory statements are made by varions authorities {Trade and 

Engineering Supplemerd of the Times f 20 

^ Report of the International Labour Offiee, qnoikd mbove. 

* Ibid., p. 67. Mr. Robertson Scott, Eoundatiom of Japan, .gives ;& terrible 
description of the sweating of girls in the Japanese mills, 

® Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Indmiry, p. 5. 

* As a result of the abolition of night work for women and juveniles the two- 
shift system of 8J hours each is spreading. 
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This reduces various overhead costs and by doubling the turnover 
greatly increases the return on capital employed. 

The Bombay Mill-owners' Association calculated that th© 

economies o i double-shift worlmg^^s^far as manufacturing costs 

^ j are concerned amounted,._^^_.per.,oeM.^^^^^^^^^ 

they assumed that fire insurance premiums would not be increased, 
made no allowance for depreciation, and included various items 
(such as income-tax, super-tax, and managing agents' commission) 
in manufacturing costs that in reality are payable only on profits. 
The Tariff Board made its own calculation on a different basis, 
and concluded that the economies of double-shift working 
amounted to not more than 4 per cent, as regards manufacturing 
costs, but that if a return on capital of 8 per cent, were included 
the advantage would be brought up to from 9*2 to 12*5 per cent., 
according to the quality of the product.^ Even so the Board 
assumed that office expenses and miscellaneous charges would 
not be greater for a double than for a single shift, that supervision 
would only be slightly more costly, and entirely ignored the cost 
of lighting at night. It, therefore, appears questionable whether 
I the reduct ion in^anufacturing^^^^^ double,. shiftB......is»-an 

impor tantltim at aij^ and it is pretty certain that it would not 
amount to anything like 4 per cent. On the other hand, it is 
quite clear that the return on capital, supposing that profits were 
earned on each shift, would be enhanced, perhaps doubled, by 
double-shift working. 

There is no question, however, of introducing the system into 
India, at least, not into Bombay. In the first place, there is the 
aversion of Indian labour from night w^ork and the prohibition of 
the employment of female and juvenile labour at night. A still 
more serious objection is that double shifts would necessitate a 
large additional labour force which would increase beyond all 
bounds the congestion in a terribly overcrowded city. The 
Tariff Board, therefore, concluded that “ Bombay is a most 
unsuitable centre for the adoption of the double-shift system." ^ 

The conclusion is that undoubtedly Japan has an advantage 
as regards cost of production owing mainly to climatic, dietetic, 
and other elements of superiority, and possibly in some measure 
to the double-shift system and inferior conditions of labour, and 



I that Japanese compe tition ha s-been an importan t caus e of the 
^ depressio!r1irfMtC ””lFm^ advantage arising out^ 

oTleF^oxmiiyTo' the source of short-stapled cotton is counter- 
balanced by the fact that Japan operates on both the Indian and 
American cotton markets on a large scale, and can take immediate 
advantage of any variation in comparative prices, whilst in 


• ^ Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry p pp. 50-64, 
® p. 145 ; 17. chap, ii, § a. • 
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addition she has the Chinese crop in reserve.^' Freight charges are 
approximately equal for American cotton to India and to Japan, 
and Japan gains an advantage by mixing American with Indian 
cotton.^ Freightage between India and Japan is not high, and 
in many cases is surpassed by the railway freightage between 
Bombay and up-country centres. Finally, it seems certain that 
the Japanese organisation for buying raw cotton is far superior 
to the Indian ; and that a similar advantage in commercial 
efficiency operates also ih^pther departments of the cotton trade. 
The large importers of rawijotton are also the principal exporters 
of piece-goods, and are directly or indirectly interested in actual, 
jman ufa cture . Moreover, manufacturers concentrate on'standard 
lines, thus obtaining the advantage of mass-production to a high 
degree.^ The Japanese may be called the Germans of the East. 

We have already discussed the loss of India’s export trade in 
yarn, and may conclude that there is no chance of its revival. 
The Tariff Board attributes this loss partly, at least, to negligence 
on the part of Bombay mill-owners who, when profits were high 
in the home market,' failed to keep in touch with, and suit the 
needs of, the China markets 

With regard to the effects of the stabilization of the rupee at 
Is, &d,, the Tariff Board concludes that “ coming as it has done at 
a time of falling prices, it has rendered the problem presented by 
the disparity between prices and wages in the industry somewhat 
more pronounced, but otherwise has had no appreciable effect, 
direct or indirect, on its conditions.*’ ® 

It is obvious that in the long run, when interna! and external 
prices and costs of production have become adjusted to the new 
conditions, it makes no difference whether exchange is fixed at 
I 5 . 6d. or I 5 . 4d., but that whilst those adjustments are still incom- 
plete, hardship may well be inflicted on particular interests. The 
fixing of the exchange at Is. &d, has meant that imports could be 
sold, at lower rupee prices in India than if exchange had been 
fixed at Is. 4d. Meanwhile, the expenses of production, especially 
the wage bill, have not fallen to a corresponding extent, and hence 
the difficulties of adjustment have been enhanced. 

We now come to the faul ts of organization and finance whic h 
-Jhave contributed towards the depression. Here it is difficult to 
distinguish between criticisms that refer to India as a whole and 
criticisms aimed specifically at Bombay mill-owners. Frequently 
they apply to some- extent to India as a whole, but with much 


^ Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry^ p. 53. 

® It is admitted that Japanese yarn is slightly superior to Indian. V. Burvey of 
Textile fndmtries, p. 104 et seg. (Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade). 

® Times, October iO, 1928, ‘‘The Japanese Cotton Industry,” and the Survey of 
Textile Industries, ji. lOQ. - 

® Tariff Board Report on the Cdton I tidusiry, -p. W, * Ibid., p. 76. 
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greater force to Bombay than to other centres. The, Tariff Board 
has obviously tried to avoid giving offence to Bombay mill-owners, 
and has as far as possible whittled down its criticisms, which in 
many cases it puts- forward with an unnecessarily apologetic air. 
These criticisms suggest not so much that the Indian cotton in- 
dustry is badly organised and managed as a whole, as that a strong 
indictment could be brought against the practices of a considerable 
proportion of Bombay mill-owners. 

In the ffrst place, much over-capitalization, recapitali zation 
^at inflate d value s, and extehsioni^F Egff^m^jTTQb^^plae^^ 

'i t^l)OQm p erio-d.^' For instance, the records oflIfft0en''Bdii5ay 

mills show that between 1918 and 1923 the number of spindles 
increased by 36*8 per cent, and of looms by 61 *9 per cent., whilst 
paid-up capital increased 196*0 per cent. Nearly thirty of the 
eighty-three mills shown in the Bombay Mill-owners* Association's 
annual list can be said to have been affected by the tendency 
towards over-investment, and a large number must be held to be 
over-capitalized at present values.^ Some over-capitalization no 
doubt occurred in other centres, but the Tariff Board concludes 
that it was much more marked in Bombay . . . and that 
Ahmedabad was comparatively little affected.** ® Naturally 
those mills which did not increase their capital during the boom 
are now in the strongest position.^ Over-capitalization ;was 
I %ccompanied3iifet profite.''‘"'^'Trom l91 9 

to 1922 the dividends paid by the Bombay mills represented 40*1, 
35*2, 30*0, and 16*4 per cent, respectively on the paid-up capital, 
which, in the latter year, was some 80 per cent, more than in 
1919.^ Had this excessive distribution not been made, large sums 
could have been placed to reserve, or used for depreciation. 

In the second' place t he M anaging Agent system is open to a 

numb er.., ...of .criticisms^ ^ AparF~'fiom "The faults""' inEerenf In tEe 

system in general,^ many accusations of^^fficiency and even 
co r rupt ion ha ve been directed against the wdrEng bT’tEe"iy^^^^^ 
liTBombay. The world-wide tendency towards the concentration 
of the management of a large proportion of an indSistry into one 
or two hands has taken the form in Bombay of the grant of the 


^ The boom period occurred between 1919 and 1922, so that figures for 1918 and 
1923 iilustrate the extent of over-capitalization. 

® Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry, p. 77 et seq. 

® Bombay, with less than three times the looms and spindles of Ahmedabad, 
has almost exactly six times the paid-up capital (ibid., p. 81), 

^ Ibid,, p. 81 . & p. 83. 

; ® Mr. H. ,M. Josshi, speaking in the Legislative Assembly in 1925, declared that . 
the cause Of the existing trouble in the mills was not the cotton excise duty, nor 
Japanese competition, but the huge agency commissions, mismanagement, and 
incompetence of the mill-owners {Moral awd Material Progreas of India, 192^26, 
.p.'53). . . 

' ’ . F. chap. V, p. 113, and Appendix E,, p. 50k 
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managing agency of a large number of mills to one or two out- 
standing firms. Thus twenty-three out of the eighty-three 
Bombay mills shown in the Mill-owners' Association's statements 
are now controlled by two firms. This represents half of the 
entire capital of the Bombay mill industry, and about two- 
sevenths of the looms and spindles, and flotations during the 
boom period took place in both groups of mills. ^ The system of 
commission on production," which tends to stimulate output 
rather than to insist on quality, is still in force in some Bombay 
and Ahmedabad mills, and is quite common in up-country centres. 
In Ahmedabad the “ commission on sales " is usual, 'whilst the 
“ commission on profits " prevails in Bombay and some up-country 
centres. This latter is the best form, but in Bombay is open to the 
objection that the commission is calculated before making allow- 
ance for depreciation. In many cases, especially in Ahmedabad, 
the agency tends to be regarded as a “ family possession " and 
normally passes from father to son, irrespective of efficiency.^ 

One glaring fault is that the^memhers of the Boards of D irector s 
of the mills, as a rule, fail to take any close interest in their mills, 
fiand v ery few ham^a iiVLtechnicaLqualification 
Out of the 175 directors of mills in Bombay, only eleven had 
received practical training.^ The actual managing agents seldom 
have the requisite technical qualifications, and, indeed, the 
directorates of the Bombay mills are very largely composed of 
members of firms of managing agents,^ Possibly this helps to 
explain why the training of the technical and supervising staff 
also tends to he deficient. 

MaJipr^tices«an4^^sh^tcamings*-alleged to 

following : (i) by the managing 

^ agents are passed on to the mill if unsuccessful, but retained by 
the agents if profitable ® ; (ii) secret c ommissions are received by 
the managing agents on purchases and other kansactions con- 
ducted on behalf of the mill ® ; (iii) |ha»surplua of the mills 
may be invested not with banks but with firms of shro;ffs, who may 
be identical with the managing agents ; (iv) the aud itors are 
frequently relatives of the managing agents ; (v) brokers are 
employed who operate on their: own account or who are themselves 
in possession of cotton, and the managing agents themselves 
sometimes act as guarantee brokers for the mills they control; 
(vi) supervision of the purchase of stores is not sufficiently close, 
leaving room for shady transactions ; (vii) flie mana ging agents 

^ Tariff Board Meport on the Cotton p. 86. 

2 /6i4p.88. 

* Ibid, Of these eleven, four are directors of the same mill, which is one of 
the most successful, 

< /6td., p, 152, ® F. Appendix E„ p. 501. 

• This practice is said to be ** exceptional by the Tariff Board. 
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are not su ffic iently ale rt, and fail to study the consuming centres 
in the home market, or the needs of foreign markets. 

These faults in organization account for many of the actual 
defects in production and management. Much greater attention 
should be paid to diversification of production, combined action 
should be taken to ensure that the quality of the products is 
maintained, and fuller records of all sorts should be kept. 

Another common defect is that many mills depend f or working 
I credits, and loans, all 

of which are apt to be drastically curtailed in difficult times. If 
the use of trade bills could be extended in the internal market, 
trade would be greatly facilitated during a depression. 

Finally, we come to the causes of the depression that are 
peculiar to Bombay. 

Undoubtedly Bombay’s greatest disability in comparison with 
up-country centres is the high cost of labour. The proportion 
of the to tab cost of manufacture (exclusive of the cost of the raw 
material) attributable to labour has risen from 37*8 per cent, in 
1914 to 40 per cent, in 1924, and Bombay is the only cotton-mill 
centre in which no reduction in wages has occinred since 1921,^ 
apart from the discontinuance in 1924 of the yearly bonus of one 
month’s wages which was paid during the boom period.^ Allowing 
for the reduction in the hours of labour in 1920 from twelve to ten, 
the rise in rates of money wages since the pre-war period works 
out at over 100 per cent.^ Nevertheless, wages in the cotton 
industry had risen less than those of skilled labour in general in 
urban areas in the Bombay Presidency, and are still low in com- 
parison with the cost of living,^ and the general condition of 
labour in Bombay is still so miserable that it is quite clear that 
no reduction in wages should be tolerated. A remedy must 
clearly be found not by reducing wages, but by increasing 
efficiency. 

For instance, at present the existing high rate of absenteeism 
and the “ badle ” system ® detract seriously from efficiency, by 
frequently replacing regular workers by inefficient substitutes. 
If a regular complement (equal, as a rule, to 10 per cent, of the 
labour force) of trained men were engaged by the mills and used 
to take the place of absentees, the general level of efficiency would 
be considerably improved. An extension of the piece-work 
system to spinners (amongst whom it does not at present prevail) 
would have a similar . effect. At the same time the. number of 
spindles and of loomS' per worker might be increased. In India 

; ^ At whicli date wages were wery where at their greatest heiglit. 

* Tariff Board Mepori on the Cotton 

® Without considering hours, it amounts to from 70 per cent, to 80 per cent. 
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only 180 spindles as a rale are attended by one operative, as com- 
pared with 240 in Japan, althongh female labour is more 
extensively employed in Japan. In India only two looms are 
usually attended by one weaver, as compared with two to three 
in Japan.^ In a few cases in India 240 spindles for three to four 
looms ® are attended by one operative, and this practice might 
well be extended, with advantage to employers and operatives 
alike. Unfortunately, the trade unions have adopted a policy of 
opposition to reorganization involving a decline in the number 
of operatives in proportion to machines employed, and it was this 
attitude that occasioned the great mill strike in Bombay in 1928.® 

In many other ways the ^ciencj,^jg 3 ition, and^^^.s 
life of the operatives mig M be jmnrovaA. For instance, at present 
loo Bauch power as regards the recruitment, control, and dismissal 
of workmen rests with the jobbers (or foremen), who have great 
opportunities for corruption. dkacily 

mill in charge of the department. 

the" E^mloreQ--o ontented , and one outstanding grievance would 
be removed if the very unpopular system of compelling workers 
to buy cloth spoilt by defective workmanship was given up. The 
standardization of wages would also help to remove discontent 
and prevent workers from moving from mill to mill. 

One cause of frequent breakages (and therefore of stoppages) 
that could easily be remedied is the tendency to spin higher 
counts of yam than the quality of the raw cotton warrants, but 
the machinery in use in India is not, on the whole, unsatisfactory, 
and must certainly not be classed as one of the causes of the 
depression. 

Apart from high labour costs, Bombay is at a relative dis- 
advantage with regard to local taxation,^ the cost of fuel and 
power,® the cost of water, ^the purchase of raw cotton,^ and 
proximity to the principal markets. On the other hand, it has 
an advantage with regard to stores, insurance, and office expenses. 

In addition to these factors, all of which are carefully analyzed 
by the Tariff Board, there is the primary need for more straight- 
forward finance. The Bombay Cotton Exchange has been the 

^ The number of spindles or looms per operative in Lancashire and the United 
States Is considerably greater. 

* Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry, pp. 136, 137. 

* T. October 5, 1928. 

* No economies are proposed by the Tanif Board except that the town duty on 
raw cotton consumed should be reduced from Bs, I to 8 annas per bale. 

* Tb© price of coal and oil has recently fallen, whilst the Bombay mills have 
long-term contracts at high rates for the supply o! electricity. 

* The water rate for cotton mills is higherthan for ordinary consumers, and 
should be reduced. 

’ The Tariff Board submits proposals for improving the system of cotton 
contracts that prevails in Bombay (p. 127 el aeg.j. 
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scene of many speculative booms and crises which have boon 
exiremoly detrimental to the industry. 

The Tariff Board made a number of detaile d rec ommendati o ns 
directed towards improvin£ .„Jha.-Jntem aL ^^^^ 

and a few minor recommendations as to how some oi 
the additional costs of production in Bombay could be reduced, 
most of which have already been noted above. -Jts major recom- 
mendations were (a) that a combined bleaching, dyeing and 
printing^^ factory, should, be.. es with Govern- 

ment assistance ; (bj that a bounty of one anna per pound should 
be given on the production of yams of and above 82^. ; (c) that the 
import duty on cotton piece-goods should be raised from 11 to 
15 per cent, for three years ^ ; and (d) that the import duties on 
cotton textile machinery and certain mill-stores should be re- 
mitted. Thus, although the Board considered that the claims of 
the Bombay Mill-owners' Association for protection were excessive, 
it concluded that a case had been made out for some protection 
against unfair " Japanese competition, at least until the new 
Japanese factory regulations came into force. It favoured an 
all-round increase in duties rather than discrimination against 
Japan, because, on the one hand, direct penalization of Japanese 
goods would entail the abrogation of the 1905 most-favoured- 
nation treaty between India and Japan, whilst, on the other 
hand, although discrimination could be effected by imperial 
preference (instead of direct penalization) the Board considered 
that this important question should be settled on broader grounds 
than the interests of one particular industry. 

The Government of India accepted the proposal that im port 

duties o n. textile machinery and on certain ^ stores should _be 

remitted^ and decided to possibility of instituting 

aTIeaSing, dyeing, and printing factory. It rejected the other 
proposals, on the ground that a long-established industry, such as 
the cotton industry, ought not to need the stimulus of bounties 
or protective duties. The Government maintained that even 
including a reasonable return on capital, Japan has an advantage 
as regards costs of production of not more than 10 per cent., 
which is covered by the existing revenue duty of 11 per cent. 

This decision met with a storm of opposition, especially from 
Bombay, and the Bombay Mill-owners' Association sent a deputa- 
tion to the Viceroy in' July 1927 to ask for a greater measure of 
assistance. Eventually (in August 1927) the Government revised 
its original decision,: and brought in- a Bill providing not only for ^ 

^ ^ It was calculated that the revenue thus derived would pay for the bounty on 
aigher counts of yam. The Board decided against raising the import duty on 
fam on the ground 'that this would hit the Indian hand-loom weavers who use ' 
nainlyJmported yam. 
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the removal of the import duty on textile machinery and mill 
stores, but for the imposition (until March 1930) of a duty of 
1 1 annas per pound (or 5 per cent, ad valorem, whichever is the 
higher) on imported yarn,^ and for the reduction from 15 to 7| per 
cent, of the import duty on artificial silk yarn^ The argument is 
that the existing 11 per cent, import duty on piece-goods provides 
adequate protection against unfair competition for that branch 
of the industry, whilst the specific duty will protect the most 
vulnerable part of the yarn industry. The reduction of the 
duty on artificial silk yarn is intended to minimize the effect on 
the hand-loom industry of the duty on cotton yam, as artificial 
silk yarn is increasingly used by hand-loom weavers. 

This Bill was passed in 1927, but a long and seHous strike of 
cotton operatives in Bombay prevented any revival before the 
onset of the world-wide depression of 1929, Since then a complete 
volte-face in the fiscal policy of the Government of India has 
occurred, which, with other recent developments, will be described 
.in Chapter XVIII. 

With even moderately efficient and honest management th© 
I industry could be 

instanced” what can be accomplished by cautious finance may be 
quoted. “ One mill in Bombay with a capital of Es. 8 lakhs, of 
which Ks. 2 lakhs were ordinary shares and Es. 6 lakhs preference, 
utilized part of its profits during this period to pay off its prefer- 
ence shares, and has in the last two years paid dividends of 150 per 
cent, and 130 per cent, respectively.'" ^ 

An examination of the dividends paid by eighty-five cotton 
mills between 1921 and 1926 ^ shows that thirty-four never failed 
to pay dividends and seldom paid less than 10 per cent. On the 
other hand, twenty-three failed to pay dividends in three, four or 
more years, and a few of the latter paid no dividends at all during 
this period. This great discrepancy in results must surely be at 
least partly attributable to variations in the efficiency of organiza- 
tion and management. 

The industry, however, should aim not ..pffi at.^good profits , 

I but also at proyiding^gopd.wages ahd„conditions.ol 
TolEe bperalT^^ This should not be an impossible task if atten- 
tion is directed towards increasing efficiency rather than towards 
reducing wages, but it is lamentable that the labour leaders should 
arouse opposition to schemes intended to promote this end. 

^ Times, August 16,1927. At a price of Rs. l-Ma. per lb. a 5 per cent, ad vaiorem 
duty works out at annas, so that this provision protects the lower counts of yarn 
more than the higher. In 1922 a duty of 5 per cent, ad miorm was imposed on 
cotton yarn. 

® Provided that over-capitalization had been remedied. 

* Tariff Board Mepori on the Cotton hidusiry, p. 84. 

* V. Capital, which quotes periodically the dividends paid in the major Indian 
industries over a series of years. , 
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§ 2. THE JUTE INDUSTRY 

The great value of Indian jute was firs t realized in 1838. wh en 
the regular export of raw jute t o Dundee bega n. Even then it 
could only be used for the coarsest goods, and the carelessness in 
preparation and packing on the part of the Indian cultivators 
proved a great «irawback. During the Crimean War Dundee 
was unable to obtain its Russian supplies of tom flax and hemp, 
and Indian jute supplied the gap. The improvements in cultiva- 
tion and preparation which were then introduced meant that 
Indian jute permanently supplanted Russian materials. 

At this time the bulk of the jute exported wap jo Jbe raw - 
conditioai Bengal had no fuel, no machinery, and no skilled 
labour, so that large-scale manufacture was out of the question. 
Conditions were altered after 1854. when the East Indian Rail- 
way's demand for coal led'to the opening up of the Raniganj coal- 
field. It was the new fuel possibilities which led to the idea of 
starting the manufacture by machinery of jute on the spot, so 
that the ba nks of the Hoog hl y were gradually disfigured by the 
unpicturesque mils Vhidi me^ along' the course of the 

river above and below Calcutta. 

The manufacture of jute, on a large scale, started-in Jjqdia in - 
1 18 55 at Rishra. near Serampore. when Mr. George Acland brought^ 
out a jute-spinning machine fromIDunSeeT” "" 

The first power-loom was established m. i|859 fat Barnagore, 
just outside Calcutta) and in the sixties a imnber of new mills 
were started.^ At first the gunny cloths produced were inferior 
in quality to those of Dundee, and commanded only a local market, 
for instance in Burma. At the beginning of the seventies there 
was a great jute boom ; new companies were rapidly formed, and 
the export of manufactured goods rapidly increased. By the 
eighties there were signs of excessive competition, and the Jute 
Mills Association was formed to regulate output. About 18M 
the depression began to lift an d a p eriod of imingpse prospBiii^ 
superv en ey ^^S h w^^^ only temporarily affected by the plague^, 

"Irach visited CaIcutti*HrT8‘98'~99^ this time Calcutta jute * 
goods began seriously to compete with those of Dundee. The 
exports of manufactured jute increased both absolutely and 
relatively to that of raw jute, and the outcry of the Dundee 

^ Small quantities of hand-woven jute were exported from tiroe to time even 
during the eighteenth century (v. J. C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, p. 37), 

The ancient handicraft was carried on originally on a very small scale, but increased 
temporarily during the nineteenth century -.For a time hand- and power-loom 
weaving were carried on side by side, but after about 1880 the hand industry 
declined and by 1908 had practically ceased. 

® Wallace, TOfi of 
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manufacturers strengthened the demand for factory legislation in 
India. ^ 

At the beginning of- the twenti eth centnrv progress mm stil l 
^ |.more rapid, and by 1903'tEe output of the Indian mills surpassed 
that of .Dundee.^ The manufacturers were in the happy position 
of getting enhanced prices ‘for increasing quantities, and up till 
1914 the industry flourished exceedingly. 

The out break of war c phacided-wtfe-a..!^ harvest, 

"^;;^bicTriS 3.o,„, .a te mporary trade dis location and fall in prices. 
C ^ l^trge war demand developedloFsinThap'Md^^ ' 

manufactures, and although exports were prohibited except 
^ under licence (on account of transport difficulties) between 1917 

and 1919, they were not actually hindered, as jute -was urgently 
needed for war purposes. An export duty was imposed (for 
revenue purposes) in 1916, and raised in 1917, but this again did 
not injure the trade, owing to the monopolistic position of Indian 
jute. After the cessation "of war there was, as in many other 
industries, first a post-war boom, then a depression, followed by 
a revival. Until recently the demand for Indian jute was as great 
as ever, and a larger proportion of the total is manufactured for 
export than before the war. 

^ Jut e, manufactu res may be divid ed mto four main class es : 

' ffl Gunny ba gs. usedlSF^cEmgTiceTl^EeitToSee^^ 


^ 

^^-^^•^^^during the war as sand-bags ; (ii) 


‘ Hessians,’ 

^9 ^ yUsed for baling cotton, wool, and other fibres ; (iii l coarse carpets 
^ and rugs, of the showy and cheap variety ; and (iv) cordag ^ 
^During the war jute was also used as a substitute for Russian flax 
in the manufacture of tent cloth, tarpaulins, wagon covers, ground 
sheets, and water buckets. 

^ The j ute industry is e xtremely well organized.® The whole 
^n(Justrxis highly C0ntraISi37^SgTocaletfiS^^^ small area 
on the banks of 'the Hooghly, near Calcutta. Spinn mg and weav - 

- I i ngare include d.m_. pra ct mlly .all theJutajofilk>^.aindln'm^ cases 

the internal organization is very similar. As we have seen, a 
Jute Mills Association was founded (in 1884) to control the trade, 
and recently a Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association has also been 
formed.^' Both the Indian Jute Mills Association and the London 


^ T. chap, xii, p. 298. 

2 V. Tabie XIV, p. 632, The advantages of Calcutta over Dundee were the 
proximity to the raw material, the absence of social burdens (such as heavy taxa- 
tion), and the plentiful supply of cheap labour (v. Stndien tBer die indische Jide 
Ifidudrkr by-^ Dr. Deiden, 1915), The supply of cheap labour was undoubtedly 
an advantage to the Calcutta industry early in this century, although it is now 
desirable to aim at improving the efficiency of labour even if higher wages have to 
be paid. 

* “ In point of efficient organization, the Jute industry is perhaps second to 
none in India ” { P. P. Fiilai, Economic Condiiiom in Jndfa, p. 1 76). 

* i6td.,p. 170. 
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Jute Association subsidize the distribution of improved varieties 
of seed to the producers^ dominated 

by Euro pean ^ management, altho.u jdi_jcaihar.jmo 
centrbFthe BhareF’ai^’'’'5eI3'"’by Indian^ The profits earned by 
tHeT5iusSy"rSB”rto”Tp^ and 1920, and are still 

much higher than in 1913, in spite of a number of strikes. The 
average jute mill is on a larger scale than the average cotton mill, 
and the machinery is up to date and maintained at a high level of 
efficiency. Some of the jute mills are driven by electricity, which 
js generated from coal. 

^ The chief , pro Wems_ are ^ th4 lal^r _probIem, ^diffi^^^ 

I^Qut of the seasonal and periodical fluctuations in price, which 
result in gr eat variationsjn the area sown,^ and uncertainty in the 
demand for manufactured jute, which depends upon the needs 
of each harvest in each consuming country. In order to cope 
with these great fluctuations in the jute crop and in the demand ' 
for manufactured jute, the peculiar system has been adopted of 
systematically working only four days a week, thus making,,, it 
possible at any time to increase production in response to a sudden 
increase in demand by working one or more extra days per week, 
l_ The l^abour problem has rec 0 ntly_become_yery serious. The 

jute mill drawn” mainly from a distancer^^ry few 

Bengalis being employed, as they are too prosperous to consent 
to work in the factories.^ Hence the jute industry does not obtain 
full advantage of its situation in the heart of the most populous 
and advanced districts of India. The result is that the general 
ijevel^ of _effici 0 ncy_ of _ the workers is not Jn^_ accordance with the 
'^Hechnical efficiency of the plant, and with the general organizalioh 

nsrihe'mdustry as'“'^'’ whb^^^^ Th¥"jute mill managers complain, 

in common with the managers in most Indian factory industries, 
of the unwillmgness of their labourers to respond to the stimulus 
of higher wages.'* ^ Moreover, the method of recruitment of 
labour by “ sirdars,** who thereby obtain jj^strong financial hold 
over the workers on the one hand, and upon whom, on the other 
hand, the mill managers are dependent for their labour supply, 
militates strongly against progressive management. 

It is obvious tliat a stable, contented labour supply can never 
be obtained whilst housing, and s acial CQ nditiQ£LS,....,£emralJb , ■ 
I remain'*aI““lTieir present low level. These conditions are only 

coal-mine.i\s, look 

upon their factory life as merely a temporary e vil — a" nassii ig,,^ 

V Mostiy Scottish. ' 2 ,V. chap, v, p. 125. 

® Nevertheless manufacturing costs are less in India than in Dundee, as is 
shown by the fact that the prices of raw jute in India and Dundee respectively 
differ less than the price of manufactured jute goods {Moral and Maierial Progress 
.o/ lmdwz, ,1 925-20, .p. 309).'' ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

* Indmlrmi Commission, §.1L ' 
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phase in their existence which will soon be over and foigotten 
when they return to their own mulk,^ The root of the labour 
problem seems to be that, although the jute mills earn magnificent 
dividends 2 they do not offer sufficiently good wages or working 
and living conditions to attract an efficient typo of worker. 

Apart from these difficulties the jute industry remained in an 
exceptionally favourable position, jute being the cheapest known 
material for baggingjand^ until J9B0. Since then the 

position has changed, as will be shown in Chapter XVIIL 


§ 3. THE MINOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

The minor textile industries of India include the w oolle n, 
silk, an d hemp indu stries, none of which is organized on a scale 
■^iparaffielvitFtEaJorn^ 

The woollen industry comprised, in 1914, some six mills only, 
employing about 40,000 operatives.^. Indian-grown wool is mostly 
of very poor quality, short-stapled and without felting qualities, 
so that it is only suitable for carding, and the manufacture of 
blankets, rugs, carpets, felts, and other coarse articles. A good 
deal of the wool which comes into the Indian market is dead wool, 
Le, wool that ha^ been removed from the carcases of slaughtered 
sheep and not shorn.*' ^ Scientific sheep-breeding is not carrieq 
on. The hill sheep of the north ar,e the best, but only a small 
number of them are cross-breds 'producing wool (known as 
“ Bikaner wool **) suitable for combing and the manufacture of 
clothing, and of highly finished goods, such as the famous Kashmir 
shawls. Colonies of Kashmir weavers carried shawl production 
into the Punjab during the nineteenth century, but the export 
market (mainly Prance) was largely cut off by the Franco-Prussian 
War and never fully recovered from that set-back, so that many 
of- the weavers took to carpet-weaving or even to agriculture. 
Blankets, carpets, and other coarse articles are produced in many 
centres, particularly in the Punjab. 

It has been reckoned that Indian sheep produce about 66 
million lb. of wool per year, an average only of 2*1 lb. per fleece.^ 

^ J.c. “ eomitry ” or “ home.” 

® An analysis of the dmdendfe given in Capital (May 12, 1927) shows that out 
of the jfifty-one jute mills quoted no less than thirty- two have paid oyer iOO per 
cent, in one or more years since 1918 ; no less than twenty-nine had never paid 
less than 20 per cent, during the same period (and of these no less than ten never 
paid less than 40 per cent.); and only -three had never paid a dividend. Ten 
others that in certain years had paid no dividend had in some years paid good 
dividends, or had shown a tendency towards paying better dividends. 

» F. Table XIV, ;C.,p.' 532. ; 

^ C. W. E, Cotton, Handbook of Commerciah Inforrnaiion for India, p. 227. 

.* In Australia 7i ib. is an average weight, and in the United States the average 
yield was increased by scientific breeding from 1*85 Ib. in 1840 to 6 lb. in 1887, 
and has since Increased still more* If oof hi India, by A. H. Silver, 1929). 
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Eaw wool is imported into India, as well as exported, as long- 
stapled raw wool (from Afghanistan, Til)Gt, Australia, tho Cape, 
and Persia) is needed by the mills of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, principally at Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

The rate of expansion of the industry has no doubt been 
retarded by the limited internal market for ■woollen goods. 
Naturally the climate of most parts of India is more suited to 
cotton than to woollen clothing, and the demand from North 
India and for warm clothing has, in the past, been satisfied by 
cheap and coarse hand- woven woollen and cotton blankets and 
cloths. 

The war demand for cloth ^ gave a great stimulus to the 
industry, and restrictions 'were placed on the export of raw -wool 
in the interests of manufacturers executing Army clothing 
contracts.^ 

Hence the number of mills working in British India rose from 
six (pre-war) to thirteen in 1931, in addition to five mills in Indian 
(Native) States. Several A the mills in British India manufacture 
all types of woollens and worsteds,^ whilst the rest manufacture 
blankets only.*^ 

In addition to machine-made woollens, a considerable amount 
of hand-loom weaving is still carried on, generally with hand-spun 
yarn. The chief products are felts, blankets, putto, and pashmina.® 
Carpets are also produced at Amritsar, Multan, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
Agra, Mirzapur, and Ellore, and in many jails. Shawds are pro- 
duced for local consumption, but the shawl export has now 
practically ceased.® 

The Indian silk industry really consists of two separate 
industries, in which progress is practically independent ; namely, 
seri-culture— or the growing and reeling of silk — and silk-weaving. 
Both seri-culture, which may be regarded as an agricultural 
occupation similar to bee-keeping or poultry-farming, and silk- 
weaving must be numbered amongst the indigenous industries 
which declined towards the end of the nineteenth century owing 
to the growing competition of imported reeled silk and machine- 
woven silk goods. Not only have reeled silk and woven silk 
goods been turned out extraordinarily cheaply by the factories 
of France, Italy, and Eussia, and of Japan and China, but 
the methods of silkworm rearing and of silk reeling, and 

^ l.e. for greatcoat cloth, serges, putties, fiamieis, blankets, and hosiery. 

® The export of raw wool has only recently regained its pre-war level. 

® Impoirod, long-stapled w'ool is utilized for worsteds, 

* C. W. B. Cotton, Handbook of Commercial Information for I ndia, p, 230. 

, J.e. coarse tweeds. 

* The TariS Board has recently reported that the claim of the Woollen Industry 

for protection has not been substantiated. ■ The Keport is not yet available in 
England. '.V; :{?{ 2 Z€«e o/indtd,. January 25, ' 
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therefore the quality of the product in India, have been very 
defective.^ 

In addition to the mulberry silkworm first imported into India 
some six centuries ago, there are various types of indigenous 
worms, including the tasar, muga, and eri.^ Seri-culture is carried 
on in six main areas : i,e, (i) Mysore ^ ; (ii) Bengal ; (iii) Kashmir 
and Jamnu and the neighbouring districts of the Punjab (the 
mulberry silkworm) ; (iv) Chota Nagpur, Orissa, and parts of the 
Central Provinces (the tasar worm) ; (v) Assam (muga and eri 
worms) ; and (vi) Prome and one or two. other districts of Burma. 
In Burma a small mulberry silk industry has existed for many 
centuries, and there is a small export of raw as well as of woven 
Burmese silk.*^ 

Most of the silk is exported either raw or reeled, and owing to 
had reeling the tendency has been to an increase in the. proportion 
of raw silk exported,® although there has been little change in the 
total of raw and reeled silk exported since 1913-14. The Indian 
silk weaver, for his part, depends largely on imports of raw silk 
from China, and he has been injured not so much by the superior 
quality of the factory products — indeed he produces first-class 
and most beautiful woven goods— as by their relative cheapness. 
Up to 1830 India exported more woven silk goods than she 
imported, but since about 1840 her silk goods have been gradually 
ousted from both the internal and . external markets, and the 
export of silk manufactures has tended to decline slightly since 
the pre-war period. 

Much useful research work, has been carried out,® and many 
attempts have been made to revive both branches of tho industry, 
but without much success. 

The chief silk-weaving centres are Murshidabad, Tanjore, 
Benares, Surat, Amritsar, Chingleput, Madura, and Mandalay, 
but only a few power-using mills have been established.'^ The 

^ Indian silk is generally full of knots and loose ends, and is very unequal in 
strength. 

^ Indmirial Commission^ Appendix G, p. 80. 

® Two- thirds of India’s total production comes from Mysore. 

* In 1026-27 6,846 Ib. of raw silk, valued at Rs. 8,058, were exported from 
Burma, compared with 1,294,972 lb., valued at Ks. 32,39,518, for the whole of 
India, 

^ C, W, E. Cotton, Handbook of Commercial hiformationfor Indiut p. 318. 

® Silk schools have been inaugurated and better reeling machines introduced. 
For instance, ftalian reeling machines were introduced into Kashmir, where the 
whole industry is a State monopoly. Messrs. Tata & Co. experimented in Mysore, 
where a superintendent was obtained from Japan and a Government grant aided 
the introduction of improvements. The Salvation Army brought out experte, 
planted mulberries, and subsidized silk schools at various centres, and the Bengal 
bilk Committee carried on cross-breeding experiments with the aid of French 
e.xperts, 

’ There are now nine power-using silk mills in British India : five in Bombay 
Presidency, two in Bengal, and twq in Madras Presidency, 
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BurHiese market for silk goods is largo, as all but the poorest 
classes wear silk, but the Indian, Manchester, and Japanese silk 
goods are now preferred to those locally mado.^ In 192B~27 
Burmese exports -of manufactured silks were valued at Rs. S,086 
only (in comparison with Rs. 2,68,497 for the whole of India), 
whereas manufactured silks imported into Burma' were valued 
at Rs. 53,67,548 (out of Rs. 8,45,09,584 imported into the whole 
of India). 

There is, however, still a good internal demand in India proper 
for certain superior types of hand-woven silk piece-goods. “ Most 
elaborate patterns are worked out. with the aid of dobbie and 
jacquard harness, and^ the beautiful silk brocades (known as 
kincobs), literally interspersed with metallic threads for which 
Benares and Madura are famous, command appreciation even in 
the West/' ^ These products are woven with imported silk. 
The conclusion of the Trade Enquiry carried out by the Imperial 
Institute in 1921 was that Indian raw and reeled silks must be 
improved in quality if they are to compete with the products of 
other countries, and that the expansion of the industry, especially 
of the export trade, is dependent upon its being adequately 
financed by a responsible body in receipt of Government support, 
and upon the introduction of modern filatures. European super- 
vision and management seem to be indispensable, as Indian 
manufacturers of reeled silk pay m6re attention to quantity than 
quality of output.^ 

The hemp industry is still at the experimental stage, as 
although several types of hemp are cultivated in India (of wiiieh 
the best known are sunn hemp, sisal, and Deccan liemp^), the 
attempts to utilize them, as substitutes for jute or flax have not 5 "et 
met with much success.® 

q,, 

§ 4. PLANTATION INDUSTRIES/ 

Owing to the peculiar organization and (in most cases) rela- 
tively recent origin of the plantation industries,'^ they have, not 
formed an integral part of Indian economic life. Organized on 
a large scale from the first, the problem of inducing small-scale 
cultivators to adopt improved methods of production has never 
arisen. On the other hand, there has been the problem of 

^ The cionsparatively sober lines of the Burmese silk “ fail to appeal to the 
average Burmari as do the brilliant acheik and other cloths made of tbe gaudy 
silk thread of commerce. The Burmese hand-weaving of Chinese silk has also 
declined rapidly {Imperial Oaz&Ueer. vol. ix, p. 145), 

® Imperia! institute Trade Enquiry, Reports on Jute and Silk (1021). 

* Sometimes known as Bimlipatam Jute,’* 

^ F. C. W. E. Cotton, op, ciL» pp. 270, 271, and the Mnniitons Handbook, 

® ■ r. Fig. V, p. 261. , F. chap. V, p. 115- , : ' 
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attracting a supply of labour from a distance, and of maintaining 
it in decency and contentment. 

The tea industry is India's premier plantation industry. 
Although wild tea-plants were found in Assam in the eighteen- 
twenties, it was doubted whether they really were tea. Lord 
William Bentinck sent a special committee to China in 1834 to 
obtain seed and Chinese labour, with the idea of introducing the 
crop into the hilly districts of Northern India. 

Government plantations were accordingly started in Assam 
on these Chinese foundations, but were sold in 1889 to the Assam 
Tea Company, Ltd. Meanwhile it was found difficult, if not 
impossible, to extirpate the native tea-plant in Assam (in order 
to replace it by the Chinese shrubs), and the experiment was tried 
successfully of putting the Indian leaf on the market. In the 
fifties the cultivation of the indigenous tea-plant went ahead 
rapidly in Assam, Bengal,^ Southern India,^ and Ceylon, where a 
number of tea-gardens were started with European capital. In 
the sixties unduly rapid expansion resulted in over-speculation 
and a crisis in 1866, after which slow recovery took place and 
the cultivation and export of tea expanded steadily. Thus, 
whereas in the middle of the nineteenth century the United 
Kingdom obtained the whole of its tea from China, and as late as 
1869 obtained only 10,000,000 lb. from India as compared with 
101,000,000 ib. from China, at the end of the century it obtained 
only 24,000,000 Ib. from China and 137,000,000 lb. from India.® 
During the early years of the twentieth century the increased 
production of tea in India and Ceylon was accompanied by a heavy 
fall in prices, as the market for tea was not capable of indefinite 
extension. New markets were sought and found in Eussia (up 
to the outbreak of the war), Canada, the United States, and 
Australia.^ Bather larger quantities also were consumed in the 
inland market, owing to the extension of tea-drinking amongst 
Indians.® Special measures were taken to improve the quality 
and methods of preparation of Indian tea by the Indian Tea 
Association, formed in 1899, and the Tea Cess Act of 1903 imposed 

^ Tn the Cachar and Sychet districts. 

® In the Wynaad, Nilgiri, and Travancore districts. 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India^ l901’-2 a,nd 1911-12. 

^ In the latter country Indian tea was given a preference over tea from China 
and Java. 

^ It is interesting to notice that the introduction of tea-shops in India met with 
opposition on the score that it induced extravagance, and that tea-drinking was a 
‘'vice'* almost comparable with the consumption of alcoholic liquors. Some- 
what .similar opposition arose when tea-drinking was first introduced into England. 
Mr. Gandhi {Life ayid Writings^ -^.114^) spoke of Lord Gurzon having introduced 
the fashion of tea-drinking, and said that “ that pernicious drug now bids fair to 
overwhelm the nation. It has already undermined the digestive apparatus of 
hundreds and thousands of men and women and constitutes an additional tax 
upon their slender purses.” 
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a small tax on the sale and export of tea, the proceeds being handed 
to the Tea Association to be utilized in research. Legislation to 
ensure proper conditions of work for the immigrant labour 
required on the Assam tea plantations began in 1868, and was 
extended and consolidated in regulations laid down by the Assam 
Labouring and Emigration Acts of 1901 and 1915, the latter of 
which* (afaongst other reforms designed to improve the conditions 
of the coolies) abolished recruitment of labour by contractors. 
Since then a Labour Board has supervised the recruitment of 
labour under contract for the plantations, and the law regarding 
breach of contract has been drastically modified and the penal 
sanction of contracts abolished.^ 

During and just after the ’^ar the Indian tea trade was 
depressed, owing in particular to the loss of the Eussian market. 
The preference granted to tea from within the Empire by the 
United Kingdom after 1919 helped Indian planters but little, 
as Ceylon is India’s chief competitor. Up to 1929 the industry 
revived, and the loss of the Eussian market was offset by an 
increase in consumption in the United Kingdom.^ In 1930 the 
Great Depression affected the price of tea seriously, and led to the 
Eestriction Scheme of 1983, to which India, Ceylon, and the Dutch 
East Indies adhered. Exports of Indian tea fell from 377 million 
lb. in 1929-80 to 318 in 1983-84.3 

As a rule there is a factory for the preparation of the tea for 
the market in connection with each plantation, the coolies being 
engaged sometimes in agricultural, sometimes in industrial, labour. 
In Northern India' the plantations are for the greater part in the 
hands of large Calcutta firms of managing agents, whilst in Southern 
India most of the plantations are owned and managed by inde- 
pendent firms or individuals. 

Although the coffee plant was introduced into India in the 
sixteenth century, systematic cultivation only began in the 
eighteen- thirties. The great centre was Mysore and neighbouring 
districts of Southern India. Cultivation flourished up to 1 862 , when 
the deadly borer beetle and leaf blight made their disastrous 
appearance, w’'hich ended in the almost complete collapse of coffee 
cultivation by 1885. Much of the land which had been under 
coffee was then planted with tea or cinchona, and since that date 
the industry has been of relatively small importance. 

In Southern India, Burma, and Ceylon rubber and cinchona 
were introduced at the end of the nineteenth century in the areas 
devastated by the collapse of coffee plantation. Bubber-growing 
^ F. cbap. xii, p. 308. 

^ In 1923’ the consumption of tea in the United Kingdom had increased by 
no less than 35 per cent-, as compared with 1913 (v. Memormidnm No. ly Stocks 
Staple CcmvModUies^ LoTbdon and Cambridge EcoTtomic Service), 

' ' •/:¥. TAe December. 1, 1934. , 
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developed rapidly in the early years of this century j but nnfortii- 
nately, whereas rice and coffee-growing dovetail as regards their 
** busy seasons/’’ rice and rubber do not, as the busy seasons 
coincide. Practically the whole of the product is exported. ' ■ ’The 
export rose from negligible , proportions at the beginning of the 
century to 2*6 million lb. in 1918-14, and to a peak of 14 mil- 
lion Ib. in 1920-21 Then came the great slump in rubFer^ prices, 
due to over-production. The Stevenson plan ’’ of limiting 
exports was adopted voluntarily by many planters in India, and 
by legislation in Ceylon and British Malaya, in 1922. Prices 
revived gradually, but after a minor boom in 1925 again tended 
to fall, especially after restriction was given up in 1928, reaching a 
nadir of l||d. per lb. in 1982. A new restriction scheme, including 
the Dutch East Indies, was inaugurated in 1934, and prices have 
revived to about 6d. per lb. The industry has expanded but little, 
and its future is still uncertain.^ 

Cinchona is produced (in North; Bengal and Southern India) 
on both Government and private plantations, but the area con- 
cerned is small, and the crop suffices for only a small fraction of 
the Indian market. Java is now the main source of supply for 
the whole world. 

Indigo has been grown and utilized as a dye in India since the 
earliest times, but first became an important article of export in 
the eighteenth century, but even then the quantity exported was 
small in comparison with that which developed during the nine- 
teenth century, under the control, but not the direct management, 
of European “ planters.'* ® 

In spite of difficulties during the nineteenth century due to 
the bad relations between the planters and the actual cultivators, 
the area under indigo, and exports, increased very rapidly up to 
1897,'^ In that year a great decline set in, owing to the competi- 
tion of German synthetic dyes, which had recently been placed 
on the market. By 1913-14 the area under indigo was only 
one-tenth of what il^tedr“'teirih 1896, and exports had fallen 

’^'Ijorraspondmgly^ -- 

During the war the demand for indigo temporarily revived, 

, as German dyes were shut out from the markets of the Allies, 
hut since 1918 German dyes have reappeared and have regained 
their old supremacy. In 1918 a’ cess was. imposed on exported 

^ This compared with an export of over 200,000,000 ih. from British Malaya.. 

^ For an explanation of the Stevenson restriction scheme and a more detailed 
discnssion of the position of the rubber industry, «?. V. Anstey, The Trade of 
the Indian Oceans chap, vi ,* The Economist, July 20, lOSd. 

® Ibid., chap, v, for a.description of the peculiar organkation in the indigo 
,, industry, 

* A slight decline set in even before 1897.- ■ 

® The Javan indigo industry was completely extingnislied .during the same 
period. 
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indigo to provide a fund for research into methods of preparation 
for the market, as only if the product is improved and standardized, 
and costs are reduced, can it hope, to compete with synthetic dyes. 
The best indigo is' now grown In the north (mainly in Bihar, 
Orissa, Benares.-^- and Oudh) under. European -supervision (though 
not on European plantations). In Madras a large quantity of 
indigo is grown mainly under Indian control, but is unreliable in 
quality, and hence tends to undermme the reputation and lower 
the price even of the best quality grown in the north. 

§ 5. MISCELLANEOUS LARGE-SCAI.E INDUSTRIES 

A certain number of factories or large works have recently been 
established in many industries besides those just described. In 
many cases processes involving much hard manual labour and 
drudgery, formerly performed in the home (often by the women), 
tend to be gradually transferred to specialized establishments, 
where machinery and power are used. The industries concerned 
include rice- and flour-milling, sugar pressing and refining, cotton- 
ginning and pressing, jute pressing, tanning and leather works, 
and the manufacture of shellac. In other cases the industries are 
new to India, such as the artificial silk and match industries, and 
the so-called “ key '' industries. Modem, large-scale concerns 
are also found in the paper, printing, brick and tile, cement, and 
tobacco industries, and in various enterprises (such as gas and 
electricity works) established by local authorities. All of these 
may eventually develop into staple branches of manufacture, 
but lack of space forbids more than a cursory view of the position 
in a few typical instances. 

Rice and flour mills, equipped with modern machinery and 
plant, have recently begun to supplant the grinding of rice and 
wheat in hand-mills, which was formerly one of the many heavy 
tasks entrusted to Indian women. Such mills were originally 
erected in large centres of population, in connection with the export 
trade, as in Karachi for- wheat, and in Rangoon for rice, but they 
are now to be found in many towns. 

Rangoon,' as the chief rice-exporting port of India, is the 
great centre of the rice-milling, industry.' There, the industry is 
conducted on a very large scale, ^ with the most up-to-date 
machiner}!', but unfortunately with extremely deleterious e-ffects 
on the nutritive value of the rice. Indeed the “ white ’’ rice thus ' 
produced has been called a “ biological monstrosity,'* as the 

^ Tliere are in all some 300 rice mills in Burma, each employing not leas than ' 
twenty hands, which produce a total of 6,000,000 tons of “ hv© parts cargo-rice ** 
per- annum. (This Is the technical term for the usual grad© of rice exported from 
Burma.) , 
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machine-milling processes remove part of the outer covering and 
with it much of the vitamins from the rice. The old-fashioned, 
indigenous methods of preparing the rice produce a much more 
nutritious food-stuff, although the rice is yellow instead of white. ^ 

Attempts to introduce modern sugar-refining mills have 
recently been made successfully in connection with the corre- 
sponding attempts to improve the cultivation of sugar, but rapid 
developments did not occur until after the imposition of a highly 
protective import duty on sugar in 1932. Since then progress has 
been no less than phenomenal.^ Cotton-ginning and cotton and 
jute pressing are also now mainly performed in nulls. 

We have already noted ^ that large-scale chrome tanneries 
were established at the instigation of the Provincial Government 
in Madras just before the war, and were very greatly stimulated 
during the war, at which period tanning and leather works were 
started in Bengal, and much useful research was accomplished by 
various Provincial Governments. 

Belting, straps and bands (for machinery), harness and boots 
.are now produced in Bengal, as well as in the well-know'n Govern- 
ment leather and harness and saddlery factories at Cawnpore. 
The latter (which specializes in army boots) employs over 60 per 
cent, of the total number of persons employed in tanning and 
leather works throughout India.^ The cultivation of suitable 
tanning barks has been encouraged and extended, whilst faulty 
flaying of hides, branding of cattle, and adulteration and excessive 
greasing of the hides have been discouraged. If methods of 
tanning and the quality of the leather goods can be improved, 
there is every prospect of success for both branches of the 
industry. 

The manufacture of shellac, of which India has a practical 
monopoly, is also an expanding industry, owing to the new demand 
for shellac for the manufacture of gramophones, varnishes, litho- 
graphic ink, and for electric insulation.® 

The so-called '‘key** industries may be defined as those 
which, although of minor quantitative importance, produce goods 

1 There are two principal indigenous methods, namely, boiling and husking, 
or dry husking. According to the former method the rice is parboiled, and 
expands, then it is dried in the sun, after which the grain shrinks and the loosened 
husks are removed by pounding in a mortar. According to .the latter method the 
paddy is pounded dry in the mortar until the husks are removed. The latter is 
the method preferred by Brahmans, as they cannot eat anything which has been 
touched^ by the lower castes. These indigenous methods retain all the vitamins, 
and the husks are used as a cattle fodder and (mixed uith cow-dung) as cakes 
for fuel. 

* For a fuller account of recent developments, see chap, xviii. See also Annual 
Meview. of the Sugar Tradfi in India (Supplement to the Indian Trade Journal, 
August 5, 1936). 

® V . chap, ix, p. 21 i. * Trade Meport on Hides and Skins (1920). 

® C. W. E. Cotton, Handbook of Oommereial Information for India, p. 260. 
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essential for the continuance of production by the great staple 
industries.^ These include the manufacture of ‘‘accessories '' (such 
as roller skins, pickers, belting, etc.), implements and spare parts 
necessary in the various machine-using industries,^ and a group of 
miscellaneous industries, such as the manufacture of anti-friction 
metal, ferro-manganese, glass,® pottery, refractory bricks, disin- 
fecting fluids, tea-pruning knives,^ tea-chests, asbestos, boiler 
composition, glucose, and graphite crucibles. 

Artificial silk has recently gained a foothold in India. Cour- 
tauld & Company, Ltd., has established an artificial silk factory 
near Bombay, and imported silk yarn is being more and more 
utilized by hand-loom weavers in India. 

The match industry is of growdng importance and has developed 
rapidly since the imposition of revenue duties, stated to be “ nori- 
protective,*’ on matches in 1924.^ Actually these duties appear 
to have had a protective effect, and there are now no fewer than 
tliirty-four match factories at work in India, some of the largest 
being controlled by Swedish and Japanese interests.® The Tariff 
Board investigated the position and potentialities of the industry 
in 1927-28, and recommended that research wwk should be under- 
taken at Dehra Dun, and that the existing duties should be retained 
for protective purposes.'^ This has been done, and India has 
ceased to import matches. 

The paper industry is also of growing importance, four large 
mills having been established in the nineteenth century, and one 
since the war. . Two new mills are now projected.® Paper is at 
present manufactured from either sabai grass or bamboo. Sabai 

^ Munitions Handhooh^ p. 14. Mr. Pillai remarks on the subject that “the 
unevenness of Imlia’s industrial developments was revealed in its entire nudity 
during the days of the war ; the abject dependence on imported machinery, parts 
and spares, was then for the first time seriously felt ; and under the guidan<*e of the 
Board of Munit ions, the beginnings were laid of the key industries dealing with iron 

and steel and chemicals ” 

Bengal engineering firms have made good progress in the production of bolts, 
nuts, rivets, galvanizeci articles, enamelled ironware, and electrical and medical 
porcelain. Machine tools are beginning to be produced in India {Munitions 
Handbookr pp. 14 f 21). 

■V No less than five glass factories were established in Bombay during the war, 
two of which employed Japanese managers, and all of which used “ direct-fired “ 
Japanese pot furnaces. These furnaces, however, are extravagant in the . con- 
sumption of coal. It is suggested that eventually oil may be used as fuel . Lamp- 
ware and other cheap utensils are the chief products {Report of the Bombay Depart - 
meni of I ndustriesj i9i7“-18, p. 5). 

* India now produces all the pruning knives needed on her tea plantations. 

^ Duties have also been imposed on undipped splints and veneers, in order to 
prevent discrimination against the use of Indian materials. 

® V. AiinMal Review of the Trade of India, 1926-27, p. 54, and D,0,T. Report on 
the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in India, 1924-25, p. 192. Japane.se 
competition in the import trade, which at one time was serious, has now been 
eliminated. ' 

’ Report of the Tar^ Board' on the Match Industry, 192%. 

® Report of the Tariff Board on the Paper Induslry, 192^. 
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grass is neither very abundant nor very cheap, nor is the quality 
of paper produced suitable for all purposes. Bamboo is only 
suitable for low-grade paper, but India's bamboo supplies are 
plentiful and cheap. The Tariff Board carried out an investiga- 
tion into the prospects of the industry, and concluded that there 
was no likelihood of the production of paper from sabai grass ever 
being a success without assistance, except at Saharanpur, and that 
the production of paper from bamboo would only succeed if the 
process could be improved — ie. “commercialized/' ^ It therefore 
recommended the grant of a bounty, with the object of stimulating 
research and thus improving the methods of production. This 
recommendation was not adopted by the Government,, which, 
however, imposed a specific duty (of one anna per lb.) on certain 
types of printing and writing paper.^ 

The cement industry, which has developed mainly since 1914, 
is suffering not so much from the competition of imports as from 
over-production for the up-country markets. In the up-country 
markets the ten large companies that are at work enjoy a practical 
monopoly, owing to high transport costs, but they could not at 
first compete in the ports, where the principal demand exists, 
owing to the high cost of transport. For a time, therefore, 
the up-country markets were flooded with Indian cement, which 
could not be sold at a remunerative price, whilst imported cement 
retained predominance at the ports. The difiSculties appeared 
to be the high cost of fuel (all the factories being far from the coal- 
fields) and high cost of transport. The necessary raw materials 
are abundant, and labour can easily be trained to do the work, 
which does not require the use of complicated machinery.^ 
Eecently these difficulties have been overcome with the aid of a 
tariff, and whereas in 1924 India produced only 268,746 out of a 
total consumption of 387,932 tons of cement, in 1933 she produced 
no less t^n 625,860 out of a total consumption of 689,515 tons. 

The brick and tile and the tobacco industries, as also the various 
local government gas and electricity enterprises, have all increased 
in importance of recent years, and have every prospect of expan- 
sion. The printing industry has already reached considerable 
dimensions, but the quality of the output is poor, largely owing to 
the difficulty of procuring artisans with the necessary education 
and training. 

Finally, it may be suggested that bicycle and motor construc- 
tion may surely be counted amongst India's potential industries. 
The recent rapid increase in the' use of bicycles, private cars, and' 

^ The great potentialities of this process were pointed out at the meeting of 
the British Association in Leeds, in 1927 ^imes, September 8, 1927). 

2 Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925. 

s The quality of the-product is, said to be equal'to that of British cement ii?. 
Sir Hugh Keeling's evidencp before the Tariff Board). 
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commercial lorries has already given rise to a comparatively large 
repairing and fitting industry in the large cities, and there seems 
no reason why, if the Indian steel industry makes good, actual 
construction should not also take place within the country. This 
in its. turn should facilitate the establishment of various by- 
industries, such as the production of rubber and tyres. Here, as 
in the case of the chemical industries, it would probably be 
necessary to initiate a number of related industnes at one and the 
same time. 

We have now considered both the industrial position as a 
whole, and the position and problems of each of the principal 
large-scale industries. The latter analysis fully supports the 
generalizations previously drawn as to what are the main problems 
that must be solved if India is to industrialize.^ The scarcity 
(and hence high price) of capital and the labour problem stand 
out as of predominant importance, together with th^a need for 
co-ordinated effort, in order that a number of new industries, of 
great mutual importance, may be simultaneously developed. 

It is clear that the process of industrialization will be slow and 
difficult, unless aU classes of the population are willing to co- 
operate with patience and perseverance, not only with the Govern- 
ment but with each other, in far-reaching schemes which involve 
not only the introduction of better plant and processes, but also 
an improvement in the general (as well as technical) education 
and efficiency of the operatives. 

This latter objective can hardly be attained in the absence of 
a substantial rise in the general standard of life of the operatives, 
and of the classes from which the latter are obtained. We are 
driven to the conclusion that one of the best ways by which 
industrial leaders in India can promote their own and their 
^ country’s interests is by devoting more thought and attention 
to the welfare of their workers (both at home and at work) and 
to their relations with those workers.--" 

These conclusions are not invalidated by developments since 
India has adopted a policy of higher import duties. ^ So far, the 
extension of import duties (nominally for revenue purposes) has 
tended to contract trade, and has certainly not led to any really 
rapid progress towards industrialization. Progress has been most 
marked in a number of quite minor industries, which have been 
assisted by the Indian Stores Department policy as well as by 
tariffs. For instance, the latter department includes in its list of 
. Indian products electric lamps and appliances, rubber tyres, 
water- softening plant, cooking stoves, asbestos cement products, 

' paints and enamels.. 

^ F. chap, ix, a.nd chap, xviii., 

^ F. 'chap, xyiii. .■ ■ ■ ■ . 

U. ■ 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTORY^ 

In ' most countries, at; most stages of -economic : development,' 
■the Govemment— however primitive in form and unlike Westeim" 
Governments of to-day— has played an intimate part in economic 
life, and . endeavoured - to- control ' the ' working - of the ecoaomic' 
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organism. But, until the beginning of large-scale organization, 
Government interference aimed not so much at taking any one 
class under its wing, as at maintaining a right balance between 
different groups, and seeing that the members of each performed 
their duties and received their dues. Similarly voluntary organk- 
ations of producers— in so far as they existed at all — were formed 
not between persons earning approximately equal incomes, or 
performing similar tasks, but between those interested in the pro- 
duction of similar goods, no matter whether they were learners 
or past-masters in their art or craft. 

When, however, the economic upheaval known as the “in- 
dustrial revolution “ began, it was accompanied by great social 
and economic dislocation. Inquiries into social conditions were 
made, evils previously hidden were brought to light, the humani- 
tarian spirit became active, and the result was a new type of Govern- 
mental interference, directed towards protecting the working 
classes, and securing for them certain minimum necessities of life 
and better working conditions. Producers became divided into 
classes, distinguished from each other by their relative inde- 
pendence or dependence, different scales of incomes, contrasted 
opportunities of rising in the world, and widely different standards 
of living. A large class of permanent wage-earners arose, depen- 
dent for their living on employment by those who alone possessed 
the means of production, and began to attempt to improve their 
status and earnings by forming associations which could undertake 
collective bargaining on their behalf. The growth of great in- 
dustrial and commercial centres in all countries has thus been 
accompanied by industrial and wage regulation of various types, 
and by the formation of trade unions. 

In India the industrial revolution has been slow in starting 
and developing, and even to-day only about 4 per cent, of the 
population is dependent upon the organized industries. Never- 
theless a good beginning has been made with industrial legislation, 
and the organization of trade unions has begun. It can be said 
that India is relatively advanced in these respects in relation to 
the stage of economic organization attained and the extent of 
industrialization, although she is backward in proportion to the 
size of the population and the magnitude of the problems. 

In one respect India is at an advantage in comparison with the 
West— she has the opportunity of benefiting by the experience 
of other countries, and ought to be able to avoid some of the social 
evils which have accompanied industrialization elsewhere. On 
the other 'hand, it' will be disastrous simply ^ to' apply to India 
methods that have been found effective in Western jcountries. 
Such methods should be carefully adapted to Eastern conditions, 
■and. the' pecuEarities: of. the Indian social . 'system, and^. of the 
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psychology of the people should never be forgotten. In the sphere 
of international legislation the need for such 'adaptation has been 
fully recognized.^ The details of these resolutions have been 
carefully adapted to Eastern conditions, so that India has been 
able to adapt modifications suitable to her own peculiar organiz- 
ation. This excellent example should be borne in mind whenever 
proposals are advanced. for new social and industrial legislation 
in Ladia 

§ 2. FACTORY LEGISLATION' 

■ “ The amount of protection given to the labouring class is deteimiiied 
not by the number of labour laws upon the statute books, but by the 
number of such laws which are properly administered, and by the ©steiit to 
which their provisions are enforced.** ® 

Interest in the conditions of factory workers was first aroused 
in India not by the humanity of a few enlightened manufacturers, 
politicians, and better-class inhabitants of industrial towns, as 
in England, but by the discovery of certain Lancashire cotton 
manufacturers and merchants, in the eighteen-seventies, that a 
cotton-mill industry had sprung up in the Bombay Presidency, 
The faqt, that it Was the self-inteipst of Lancashire that first 
stimulated in^iiy:.^nc^d m blind us to the honest 

sympathy that was awakened when inquiries revealed the bad 
conditions under which factory work in India was carried on. 
The motives of sympathy for low-paid Indian labour and desire 
to avoid in India that stage of acute, auffering experienced by 
I industrial workers durmg^ the_^^^_period ' of transition frgm the 
domestic t o the fa ctor y gystei i^ mcreased”''m"’ relative importance 
as more light was thrown on Indian conditions and problems by 
the inquiries that were held, and as political reforms were intro- 
duced which tended to lessen the influence of Lancashire opinion 
on the Government of India. 

Moreover, it was realized by many advocates of legislation in 
India that shorter hours and improved conditions of work would 
L/not neces sa ril y result in decrea sed produc tion and smaller profits, 
and hence thatlucfiYegulafibns rather than hinder, 

. the development of Indian iactoiy industries. 

Following some agitation in the Press and in the House' of 
Commons during the © ighteen -seyenties Jor the repeal of Indian 
import duties and for factory legisEti'on in India, a' Commission' 

^ India is represented on the Council of the Internatioiial Labour OrgftB&ation- 
at Geneva, and has been most active in adopting and executing the resolnitioitts. An, 
Indian branch of fclie ,.IX.O. has recentlj been opened. V. Memm^ 

July 1929, p. ** lisdian’s Interest in the I.L.O./* by P. P. Pilki. ' 

* Quoted from the Untied 8iai^ IMmr Ho. 142,', by A,, 6. Clow, 

“'Indian Factory Law Administration ** ; MuUeiin of lndw'm Indmstrimf Ho.: 8,: 
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was appointed to inYestigate cx)nditions in Bombay "^ which in 
reality included all the more important factories, e3ci5ejt_]ute 
factories, be canBe at that time modern large-scale prod uction 
exigtM^nlTi li, the teSil eir^TFE^omm revealed the Jacta 
fMlllie mills worked from sunrise to sunse t, there was no fixed 

vftar gLjol^Aga. It concluded that'the machinery on 
the'wi^ie was not badly protected, and that although the hours 
were long, the conditions of work were not oppressive, because 
they were natural — that is, intervals for rest were permitted, 
and the pace was not forced. The Commission recommended 
that a TuiuiTCiiim a ge should be fixed below which children m ight 
not be e mployed , that working hours for all should belimiterW 
tenr^that children’s Sour s should be rather li^s thaiPthose^f 
ad utts. t hat o ne ^day m seveiTl SQuRr be a holiday, and that ^ 
provision shpuid^ be^adiTfori^^ ventilation. 

Notlimg was done” iihnaeiaSateTy continued 
both in England and in India, and finally the Indian J?actory 
Act, of 18.81, was passed.^ ^is ^A c|up^hibit@d"-^e^ employ- 
ment of .childrenjpder'SSveh,n to nine hours the work of 
children -fronrle^n to twelve years, and included provisions for 
the prevention of accidents, and for a midday interval and four 
holidays per month for children.^ Unfortunately the regulations 
were not difficult to evade.^ 

The development of the cotton-mill industry was not adversely 
affected by the Act. Further inquiries were made in 1882 an 
1884.^ Nevertheless, despite considerable sympathy for’^e 
extension of legislation in certain quarters in India, on the whole 
Indian articulate opinion was against it, and the agitation was 
condemned as a *\great conspiracy for. stifling,.,!^^ manufactures 

under the guise oi philanthropy.” 

A new Factory Bill was drawn up, and the Lancashire agitation 
was reinforced by the passing of a resolution at the Berlin Inter- 
national, Labour _ Conference convened by Bismarck 
Before introducing further legislation, however, Government 
decided to appoint another Commission, Le, the Ih dian Fact ory 
Commission of ^1890. The report of this Commission concluded 
that the development of factory industries was highly beneficial 
to India, that there was need for further legislative control, 

I/" ^ B ombay Fac tory CoiBimkaion, 1875. 

^ ® 1*E0 Xci* appied" tErbiglbit British India to all factories (except ginning 

mills and other seasonal factories) that used power and employed not less than 
100 persons.. ' » 

® No provisions were made as to hours or holidays for adults, 

< There was, for instance, no method of discovering the ages of the duldren 
employed. , , 

: ® It .was ....at this time that the . organimtion of factory workers in Bombay 

;op|gmsted,(o. ,p. 314,. below). 
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and that as conditions in India were very different from those 
in England, such legislation should be thought out quite 
independently. 

In the following years the Indian Factories Act of 1891 was 
passed, and marked a great step^orward, as it dealt with women 
as well as children.^ The minimum age of employment was 
, raised to nine, children between nine and fourteen years old were 
1 not to be employed at night, nor for more than seven hours per 
'day,^ and if employed for as much as six hours, were to have a 
rest interval of half an hour. It was also laid down that all 
i^/children employed should obtain age certificates from recognized 
doctors. 

Women were prohibited from working at night, and their 
hours were limited to eleven per day, with not less than 1| 
. hours rest intervals (i.e. 12| hours in all). As seasonal factories 
J were not included under the Act, women continued to work at 
night in a large number of ginneries and other industrial concerns. 

For all workers, including men, a midday stoppage of half an 
hour and one day’s rest in seven were prescribed. 

The results of this Act were not as satisfactory as might have 
been hoped. It was not properly enforced, partly owing to in- 
sufficient and inefficient inspection, and partly to the extra- 
ordinary difficulties confronting enforcement in India. A large 
number of women were dismissed from the factories at Ahmedabad 
and elsewhere, and the wages of those retained were reduced.® 
Moreover continuous budget deficiencies necessitated changes in 
custom duties which aroused a further agitation on the part of 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, whilst the rapid develop- 
ment of the Indian jute industry increased the uneasiness of the 
Dundee jute manufacturers.”^ 

The after effects of the terrible plague epidemic of 1896-97,® 
\^and of the famine of 1899-1900, led to a decline in the demand 
for the products of the cotton mills, but in spite of everything 
production continued to. expand even during these difficult years. 

Conditions of work were adversely affected by the introduction 
of electric light into factories, which began in Bombay about 

^ This Act included all factories (except ginning mills and other ses^onai 
factories) which used power and employed not less than fifty persons, and gave 
permission for local governments to extend the provisions to factories employing 
not less than twenty persons. 

® Not before 5 a.m. or after 8 unless there was an approved system of 
shifts (G. M. Broughton, in p. 156). 

® This was probably a deliberate protest rather than an economic effect. 

* The tariffs and countervailing excise imposed on cotton in 1894 and 1896 
suited no one, Laneashiife objected to the existence of import duties on any 
terms; whilst Indian manufacturer^ objected strongly to the countervailing 
excise. F, chap, xiii, p. 346. 

® The plague caused an exodus from Bombay city which gave the remaining 
worlcers, temporarily, a strong bargaimng position. 
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1904-5. Up to this time work could not be carried on except 
during" daylight, which in Bombay, even in the summer, does not 
last much more than 18| hours (Le, 12 hours of work and 1| hours 
rest intervals). The introduction of artificial (electric) light 
enabled the mills to extend their hours when trade revived, and 
they frequently worked as much as .15 onXfi hours per day.^ 

The vigorous agitation carried on by Lancashi?© and Dundee 
trade interests was largely responsible for the appointmenf of the 
Textde factories Labour Comnaittee of 1906^5^ and the findings and 
recommendations of that Committee led to the appointment of a 
more comprehensive Commission which investigated conditions 
in factories of every kind throughout British India in 1908. 

From both reports the first conclusion that emerged was that 
the existing legislation was not being rigorously enforced. The 
law itself was too vague, and was supplemented by Provincial 
Rules which differed from each other in essential matters. Most 
of the factory inspectors lacked the necessary special qualifica- 
tions for the task, and simply had the duty of inspection added to 
their other duties as assistant collectors, civil surgeons or magis- 
trates, as the case might be. Before the passing of the 1911 Act 
there were only six full-time inspectors. It was therefore recom- 
mended that a unified system should be introduced, and that 
special factory and medical inspectors should be appointed. 
Many children under nine years of age continued to be employed 
in textile factories, and many children under fourteen habitually 
worked full factory hours. ^ 

Apart from disregard for the law, it was very difficult, owing 
to the extremely incomplete nature of the regi.stration of births in 
India, to discover the age of jehil^en, and it was comparatively 
easy for cliMf ® t5"o^ false certificate or even to work for 

a long period without any certificate at all. Often no certificate 
was demanded for months at a time. Alternately children could 
obtain t he lo an of the medical age certificatM 4d children, or 
persuade unscrupulous doctors to give them false declarations. 

Again, owing to the irregular shift system the children 
either attended the mill-school in the compound, or worked in 
the factory, at the" discretion of the managers, and it was therefore 
impossible to tell the number of hours worked in any one d%. 
This was known as the “ spRL^et system. The Commission 
of X908 recommended ihat ’iysfem atic shifts should be worked 
andThat no scBooIi^sEouId^ within the factory compound. 

Both reports agreed that the conditions of work and physique 
of, the/ women were superior in many factories to .those of 

^ From 5 A,M. to9 p.M. (Meporiofthe Tes^iUFmUmesLabmr Committee^ I9C^, 

* Mepofi: o/ tM Indian :F.adorif L(A»mr CommiUee. 1908, p. 14. 
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comparable classes of women engaged in other types of work in 
[ India, ^ but that in the ginning,. miPs and other seasonal factories 
conditions were bad, wcmen' were employed at night, and often 
brought with them their- younger children. 

The Commissioners of 1908 concluded that “ excessive hours '' 
{ix. more than twelve per day, exclusive of rest intervals) were 
worked frequently in textile and seasonal factories, bnt that an 
eight-hour day prevailed in the engineering shops, 10 hours 'in 
the jute mills (except in the weaving departments) and 10| 
hours in the woollen mills of the United Provinces,^ but they 
maintained that a twelve-hour day was not “excessive'' for 
Indian operatives, on account of the easy-going conditions under 
which that work was carried on. It is xmdoubtedly true that 
discipline is less strict in Indian than in English factories, and that 
Indian operatives not only take a large number of unauthorized 
holidays (for instance at harvest time), but also take 1| to 2 
hours off for their midday meal, and frequent short rests during 
working hours. It is a recognized thing for each workroom to 
have a complement of 10^mcent*4o^ l5 per cent, more workers 
than are necessary at any one time.® It is alleged that this slack 
method of working suits the Indian, who is incapable of prolonged 
and intense effort. On the other hand Dr. Nair asserted that the 
Indian is “ lazy " mainly because he works for Excessive hours. 
The result on output of the shorter hours worked in the engineering 
and jute industries and in certain cotton mills seems to support 
. this view. 

The actual evidence produced with regard to the^ health of 
the workers was contradictory and inconclusive. From 
figures given of the death^aJeiof factory operatives and of general 
labourers respectively, it appeared that although the death-rate 
from phthisis of factc^ operatives was slightly higher than that 
of general labourers; their death-rate from “other respiratoiy 
diseases " and from “ aU causes " was appreciably less^ OnTthe 
other hand a comparison of the average weight of prisoners and 
of factory operatives showed that “factory operatives weight on 
\ the average about 8 to 10 lb. less than the average of the jaU 
ipopulation between the ages of twenty and fifty." ® It was pointed 
out, - however, that the weight of prisoners was proiia^ above that 
of the general population, as prisOTefilieirly always increased in 
weight whilst m prison— a striking comment on the condition of 

^ Mepofi the Indian Factory Labour CommiUee^ 1908, p. 6. 

^ IM,, 1908, p. 24; and Report of 1906, Appendix I. 

® The reporfc^on “ Wages and Honrs of Labour in the Cotton-mill Industry ” 
(Bombay, 1923), gave the following figures of absenteeism ; 10-4 per cent, lor all 
work-people ; 9 » 2 per cent, for men ; 14*7 per-cent, for women ; 9*8 per cent, for 
time-workers; and H • 2 per cent, for piece-workers. 

* Report of the. Textile Factories Labour Committee, 1906, Appendix 1, 1908, p. 24. 

* Report of the Indian Factory Labour Oommuswn^ l^B, p. 24, 
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the masses I The majority of the Commission concluded on 
general grounds that the physique of factory operatives compared 
favourably with that of agricultural labourers and the coolie class, 
and that there was no sign of physical deterioration,^ On the 
other, hand they admitted that the average age of the operatives 
was very low, and that consequently it appeared as if the older men 
nearly ail gave up the work, and went back to their family holdings. 

■ The Committee of 1906 called attention to" the miserable 
hpuain g and sanitary ' conditions in industrial centres, but con- 
cluded that wages were distinctly higher than those earned by 
similar workers in other occupations/ and left the operatives a 
considerable surplus for expenditure on alcohol the excessive 
consumption of which was increasing and becoming one of the 
outstanding evils of city life. 

Dr. Nair, in his Minority Eeport to the Commission of 1908, 
disagreed fundamentally with the conclusion of the majority on 
the score of injury to the health of the women, and recommended 
strongly the direct limitation of the hours of work of all workers, 
including adult males. 

The result of the publication and consideration of these two 
reports was the IndknJFactories Act of 1911 , which was largely 
based on Dr. Nair's recommendations. This Act provided that 
the hours of women and children in non-textile factories should 
remain unaltered at eleven and seven respectively, but in textile*, 
factories—which after aU formed the bulk of all Indian factories — 
children's houm were reduced to six, and no person, male or 
female, was permitted to work more than twelve hours.® This 
was enforced by the regulation that mechanical and electrical 
power might not be used in textile factories between 7 p.m. and 
5.80 A.M.^ unless an approved system of shifts was introduced.*^ 
Night-work was entirely prohibited for women except in ginning 
miUs. All children were obliged to produce certificates of age and 
fitness before they could be employed. All factories had to stop ■ 
work completely for at least half an hour every six hours, and 
much stricter regulations were included with regard to ventilation, 
lighting, fire escapes, provision of water, fencing of machinery 
and so on.^ 

Heut.-Coi. MaoTaggart wrote a “ demi-offioiai ” memorandum in support of 
iliis view. {R&port of the Indian Factory Labour Commission^ 1908, Appen^x B.) 

® Bid., p. 22. 

® Not© tkat til© hours of adult maJea were limited by law in India, at a time 
when they were not limited by law in England. 

, ^ The double-shift system is now the practice in only two cotton mills in India 
(employing only adult males), one in Ahmedabad, one in Bombay (v. Tariff 
Board Report m the Cotton Industry , fp, 10, M5). 

_ ® These provisions still applied only to factories employing not less than di ty or 
— U extended by the local {i.e, provincial) goveramentr—to not less^HTanlwenty 
persons, but the definition of a “factory ” was extended to include ginning mills, 
and other seasonal establishments. ' 
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Nothing was said in the Act about improving the education al 
facilities of the factory children. The question was higK^ contro- 
versial, as whilst many people thought that the mill-owners ought 
to he obliged to provide schools for the “ half-timers-” {i.e. for all 
children employed) it was feared that if they did so they would be 
able to take the children from the schools into the mills whenever 
there was pressure of work. Eventually “ public and oflScial 
opinion began to favour more direct methods ” (of promoting 
primary education) “ which resulted in the Acts for compulsory 
primary education which, beginning with Bombay (1918), have 
now been passed by most provincial legislatures. The financial 
difficulties involved have prevented these Acts from having much 
practical effect.” ^ 

During the war industrial activity was greatly stimulated, and 
the number of^ctories and of persons employed therein increased 
no less than per cent, between 19 14 an d J919, although it 
declined again rapidly- during the difficult period of depression 
from 1920-2 1 onwards.® In India, as in England, the demand 
for increased production and exemption pr ovis ions of 

the Factory Acts was tem porar i l y c laim eiyand granted.® At the 
same time the number of factory inspectors waslictually de- 
creased, and thus the standard of enforcement was greatly 
lowered.* No further change in factory law was introduced rmtil 
1921, when the Draft Conventions passed by the International 
Labour Conference at Washington were introduced into the 
reformed Indian Legislature, and, after some amendment, became 
law in 1922. 

The Washington Conventi ons prescribed an eight-hour day 
for industrial workers, but special provisions were made for 
Eastern countries. The Ac t of 1922 , raised the age of employ- 
^ ment to twelve years ; provided that children from twelve to 
fifteen years must not be employed for more than six hours, in 
addition to compulsory' rest intervals ; restricted the work of all 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week, with a rest interval 
of one hour after six hours’ work, and a regular weekly holiday. 
J In 1925-26, 69 per cent, of the men and 54 per cent, of the women 
^"empoyedTnlactories worked fif ty jour hours or more per week, 
12 per cent, of the men and women worked between forty-eight 
and fifty-four hours per week, and 29 per cent, of the men and 
84 per cent, of the women worked forty-eight hours per week.® 

^ A. G. Clow, ladian Factory Law Administration, ” Bulletin, No. 8, p. 42. 

'■ ■ s ^ ■ 

j I ® Til© woollen mills, for instance, worked day and night, without ceasing, in 
Iv order to try to cope with the great war demand; 

^ A. G. Clow, op. oii., p. 42, • 

^ Moral and Material Ftogrms of India, MA, Unfortunately this 

progress was not maintained in 1928-27 — a year of industrial unrest and difficulty 

. 1926-27, p. Ml). 
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In the cotton-mill industry the hours actually worked were less 
than those ^ega^ly permissible. In 1922-23 the average hours 
worked were lOjV % men, 9f by women, and 5 by children.^ 
The provision of 1911 that women might work at night in ginning 
factories was repealed, and no woman was to work in an Indian 
factory between 7 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. 

Pow^“ was given to local governments to enable them to fix 
standards of ventilation and of artificial humidification ; and the 
definition of “ factory was extended to include all power-using^ 
factories employing regularly not less than twenty (instead of 
fifty persons), with power to the local governments to extend it 
to establishments employing not less than tea persons, whether or 
not power is used.^ 

The provisions of the„1922 Act applied only to factories and not 
to all industrial workers, whereas the Washington Conventions 
were to apply, in other countries, to all organized employment, 
except strictly agricultural work, including “ all construction, re-| 
construction and maintenance works, as also all transport ofj 
passengers or goods by road, rail, sea or inland waterways/' ® 

In India, as in other countries, it was foretold that the limi- 
tation of hours would result in the unemployment of the classes of 
workers affected and in a rise in the cost of production, and that 
although a shortening of hours in the West had been accompanied 
by an increase in efficiency which counteracted the loss of the last 
hour's work, this would not occur in India, owing to the inability 
of Indian factory workers to work harder during the limited 
working hours. 

These pessimistic forebodmgs have proved unfounded, but 
there is no doubt that it is even harder in India than in the West 
to obtain an increase in efficiency sufficient to make np for shorter 
hours.^ 

The demand for children's labour has not been reduced by 
the restrictions to which such labour is liable, because in India 
children mature early and are therefore valuable workers at an age 

wj^n„ their. wages are^stffi comparativeTy’^Idw^^^ It appears ''that 

the Acts have been successful in introdueing'a comparatively high 
standard of safety, ventilation and sanitation. 

^ Report on ffours and Wages in the Bombay Cotton Mill Industry^ 1923. 

2 An amending Bill was passed in 1926, designed to prevent accidents and the i i 
employment of chiidren in two mills on the same day, but included no important ' 
changes in principle (v. Moral and Material Progress of India, 1925-26, p. 118). 

® G. M. Broughton, op. p. 161. 

^ ** Tn some cases, as for instance in the Elgin Mills at Cawnpore, and the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur, no reduction in output per head has occurred, whilst elsewhere some 
reduction in output has followed, but a reduction relatively less than the decrease 
in working hours. ^ 

® The numbers employed have, of course, been reduced by raising the age of 
employment, and this has tended to increase the demand for women workers (v. 
MoralandMaierialProgressofIndia,l92e-‘%7,p.l41). 
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Much has been done to imprOYe the administration of the 
Factory Acts, but in some respects complete compliance has not 
yet been attained. It has been estimated that “ about half the 
total number of factories get inspected only once, that less than 
one-third are inspected more than once, 'while more than 1,000 
factories do not receive an inspection visit throughout a whole 

year. The majority of^,the,_xnanagera can^therefore.™ hank on 

bemg jinmnne^feomr -te^er visits after the annual ^inspection 
haS"””tak 0 A^ placeZ'”"^ . The^ adequacy of mspeoridh'' varies ^eatly 
froni'^province to province.^ The number of factories subject ■■to 

/''inspection after the passing of the Act of 1922 was 5,144, and the 

V number of persons affected {Le. the average daily nninber of 
persons employed) was The factories subjected to 

inspection for the first time on account of the extension due to the 
Act of 1922 were chiefly either “ factories dealing with the pre- 
paration of agricultural products such as tea and indigo or small 
factories which were presumably previously excluded because 
they did not use power or did not employ as many as fifty 
persons. The new regulations were brought quickly and success- 
fully into operation and a marked improvement was gradually 
effected as regards the health of the operatives, sanitary condition 
of the factories, accidents, and convictions under the Acts. In 
spite of these improvements conditions remained far from satis- 
factory, and public attention was aroused partly by the work of 
the International Labour Office, partly because of the world-wide 
sympathy with the working classes characteristic of the post-war 
period. Hence, in 19^, the Boyal (Whitley) Commission on 
Labou r in India w as^appblnted and reported in 1931. This led 
to the Indian Factories Act, 1934 (in force from January 1, 1985), 
the chieileature of wEch wasa reduction in hours. A number of 
other reforms have also been introduced in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission.^ 


§ a; MINING LEGISLATION 

Mining legislation has been much less extensive than factory 
legislation. Except in “ permanently settled areas the State 

^ Lady Chatterjee, “ Labour Legislation in India,” Asmtic Meview., October 
1925, p. 539. By 1926-27 a satisfactory increase in tb© percentage of factories 
inspected'was recorded. ’’ 

® In 1924 there were only the chief inspector, on© senior and two other 
inspectors to dleal with 1,579 factories, employing 690,000 persons (including 
82,000 women and 47,000 chUdren) scattered throughout Bengal and Assam. In 
Bombay, since 1923, there have been six inspectora (the chief inspector, two in- 
spectors and three assistant inspectors), four of whom are Indians. A woman 
inspector ww added to the staf in, 1924. 

* Statistics of Padories subject to Indian. Fadones. Aci for 1922 (1924). : ■ ' 

* F. chap, xviii. 
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possesses the right to all minerals found in India, unless there is 
any “ judicial precedent or ** proof of established usage to the 
contrary. If an individual or company wants to prospect for 
minerak or to start mining, a prospecting licence has to b© 
obtained (for which a fee is paid) from the Provincial Govern- 
ment concerned. Since 1899 licences are issued for one year in 
the first place, and are renewable for iwo or three years 
subsequently on certain conditions. 

The holder of a prospecting licence has the right to demand a 
mining lease in the case of minerals and mineral oils, or — in the 
case of precious stones — he has the right to the first offer of a 
mining leas© if any offer is made. Mining leases are granted by 
the Provincial Governments for not more than thirty years.^ 

Power to inspect mines and enforce certain conditions therein 
was first taken by the Mines Act of 1901. This Act gave the 
Government extensive power to frame rules whenever such 
employment was attended by “ danger to the life, safety or 
health of the workers.^ 

Provisions were also mad© for the establishment of local 
‘- Mining Boards,"' to which all proposed Government mining 
regulations should be referred before they came into force. Three 
inspectors were appointed to carry out the Act, the main object 
of which was to decrease accidents and provide healthier conditions 
of work. Inspection of mines, unlike factory inspection, was 
placed under the Central Government. 

Attention was attracted to conditions in mines and the effici- 
ency of production by the coal strike of 1920, and the post-war 
difficulties experienced by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
The Mining Act (IV) of 1923,® that was passed in accordance with 
the recommendations made at Washington, did not lay down a 
daily limit to hours, nor did it prohibit the employment of women 
underground, but it provided that children should not be employed 
in mines under the age of thirteen, that the hours of labour should 
be limited to sixty per week for surface, and to fifty-four per week 
for underground workers, and provided for one day’s rest per 
week.*^ In 1928 a 12-hour daily limit was imposed. 

^ If more thaa 10 sq. miles are involved, the consent of the Govemment of 
India has to he obtained, A so-called “ dead rent ” of Ks'. 1 per acre has to be paid 
for on all such leases, and a royalty has to be paid-in proportion to the amount of 
the mineral raised, for instance,. 1 anna per ton is paid for coal, and 8 amass per 
40 gallon^ of mineral oil. ^ 

® Moral and Material Progress ' of India, 1901-2, - p. 239. The ■ definition of a 
mine inciaded any workings more than 20 ft. below the surface iiMd,, 1911-12, 
p. 270). ■ 

® , Published in' the labour Gazette, -May 1923. 

* We have already noted- that the Indian miners in many districts would rather 
not work at all than work only six to eight hours per day, as their object is to cram 
all their, weekly work into -as few days as' possible, in order to return 'home lor the , 
estof the week 123,, above). - 
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A Eesolution moved in the Legislative Assembly for the 
abolition of the employment of women in mines was rejected on 
the score that as the work is organized in such a way that the 
women act as helpers (usually carriers) for the men, such drastic 
action would involve a complete reorganization of the industry, 
and would inflict a great hardship on the women who lost their 
employment. Although these arguments are the same as those 
put forward before the passing of the English Mines Act of 1842, 
the circumstances are so very diflferent in India that they have 
considerable force. 

As Indian mines are near the surface, the conditions under 
which work is done compare favourably with those in most 
European mining districts. The seams are thick and the atmo- 
sphere is usually good. Gas is uncommon, and the temperature 
is often more suitable for hand labour below than above ground. 
“ Medical statistics will show that in point of health the colliery 
population will compare favourably with any community in 
India. ^ ’• On the other hand the home conditions and diet of the 
miners (of both sexes) are most unsatisfactory. It is probably 
not so much the presence of the women underground, as their 
absence from the “ home ”--if the miners' miserable hovel can be 
dignified by such a title— that is to be deplored. If the women 
stayed at home and paid more attention to the diet of the men-folk, 
the latter might drink less and work more efficiently. At present 
the drink question is extremely serious in mining areas, 2 and the 
usual diet of the miners (boiled rice and pulses, and scanty vege- 
tables) ^ is entirely unsuited to those engaged in hard, muscular 
labour. This is undoubtedly one explanation of the low efficiency 
of Indian miners. Nevertheless the Government was given power 
to make orders prohibiting the employment of women below 
ground, and exercised this power in 1928, when an order provided 
for an annual reduction in the number of women thus employed, 
until by 1939 siich employment should entirely cease. As a result 
of the Whitley Eeport a further Act was passed in 1935, reducing 
the maximum hours to fifty-four per week and ten per day above 
ground, and to nine per day below ground. It also raised the age 
of employment to fifteen years, and required all workers under 
seventeen to secure a certificate of fitness.^ 

Finally it may be noted that “ Boards of Health '’ have been 


^ H. H. Macleod, Asiatic Review, January 1924, p. 130, 

* It is said that the miner spends almost half his monthly earnings on drink 

Review, January 1924, “ India’s Working Classes and their Problems,” by 
K. C. K. Chowdhry). 

® Milk, fish, meat, ghi, and nitrogenous edibles in general are said to be almost 
entirely lacking. 

* A-ct V of 1936 ; Indian Mines (Amendment) Act. 
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appointed in mining areas to look after the health of the labour 
force, and that in Bihar and Orissa an Act was passed in 1920 ^ 
dealing with housing and sanitation, ■which makes it possible 
“ to compel owners of mines within the mining settlement area 
to provide house accommodation, water supply, sanitary 
arrangements and medical assistance/' ^ 

§ 4. RECENT INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 

Industrial unrest, the rise of. the labour movement, and the 
co-operation of India in the International Labour Organization at 
Geneva have stimulated various proposals for industrial and social 
legislation. One such proposal has already become law, namely, 
the provision of compensation by the employers for accidents and 
industrial diseases. Up till 1923 no compensation was due to 
workers except in case, of death.^ As early as 1884, when Mr. 
Lokhande's labour agitation started, the workers demanded 
legislation of this description* The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1928 ^ recognized the right to compensation in all cases of 
“ personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
of employment ’’ and on the contraction of specified industrial 
diseases. It covered ten classes of w^orkmen, including all persons 
employed in factories, mines, docks, certain types of building 
work and telegraph and telephone linesmen, underground sewage 
workers, members of fire brigades and most railway workers. 
Government was given power to add to the list of scheduled 
industries. The most important classes excluded are agricultural 
workers and domestic servants. Non-manual workers earning 
more than Es. 800 per annum are excluded, except on the 
railways.^ 

Reports on the working of this Act state that full advantage 
has not yet been taken of it. The Compensation Commissioner, 
can only take action when an application is made to him under the 
Act. Li England and other countries where labour is well- 
organized such a method may be adequate, but in India, where 
labour organization is still weak and the workers ignorant and 
illiterate, it would be better if the Commissioner had the right to 
investigate the facts and initiate proceedings. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Washington 
Conference, a Matern^ty^^enefit Bill was introduced in 1924, but 

^ The Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements Act (IV), of 1920. 

, , .'® O. M. Broughton, op. cit, p. 166, 

® Labour- Legislation in India, -by Lady Ghatterjee, Asiatic Revi&w, October 
1925. ; 

• * The Act came into force in July 1924, and was amended in 1926 and 1933. 

® For a summary of the compensation due see the IMian Year Book, 1035, 
p. §10. 
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many practical difficulties confront such legislation, and no 
further steps have yet been taken.^ 

The Workmen's Breach of Contract Act of 1859 made it legal , 
to, prosecute a workman who had accepted a monetary advance 
and signed a contract, if he left his work without a valid, reason. 
This law applied maWy to the labour employed on plantations, 
particularly in Assam. The employer, at his option, could claim 
performance of the contract or repayment of the advance, and 
failure to comply could be punished by fine or rigorous 
imprisonment. 

In 1920 the period within which a complaint of non-per- 
forman'ce of contract could be brought forward was limited to 
three months, and complaints were confined to cases in which the 
advance made did not exceed Es. 300, and the time fixed for the 
performance of the contract did not exceed one year. The 
magistrate was given the power to refuse to put the Act into 
operation if he considered the terms of the contract unfair to the 
workman. Discretion to order either repayment of the advance, 
or performance of the C 5 ontract, was given to the magistrate, 
instead of being left at the option of the complainant, and the 
magistrate was also given the power to arrange for repayment 
by instalments, or—in the case of enforced performance of the 
contract — to fix the period of performance. The period fixed 
was not to exceed one year. Finally the magistrate was given 
the power to order rigorous or non-rigorous imprisonment, at his 
discretion, instead of rigorous imprisonment being compulsory .® 
Subsequently an inquiry was held on the subject and it was 
concluded that the penal clauses had become an anachronism and 
that their repeal-far from making the labour question more 
difficult for employee — would stimulate recruitment for the tea 
gardens. Consequently the penal provisions were repealed and 
the new law came into force on April 1, 1926. 

Proposals have also been put forward tb oblige employers to 
pay their employees weekly, instead of monthly, for the enact- 
ment of a minimum wage, and for legislation to prevent Truck. ■' 
A was introduced ' into the Legislative 

Assembiy “m 1924, bu^ was subsequently withdrawn, as it found 
few supporters.® A similar Bill, which also tried to regulate 
Truck, was introduced in 1933, but is still under consideration. 
A resolution proposing a minimum wag© was negatived ip the 

^ Dr. ■ Barnes’ Report in the Bombay Xa6o«r Septembor/ 1922 s 

Dr. Cnirjel’s Report in the Bvlletin of Industries and Labour ^ No. 31. Provincial 
Maternity Benefit Acts have, however, been passed in Bombay (1929 and 1934), 
the C.Ps. (1929), and Madras (1936). 

® Mepok of the Assam Labour "MTiquiry Gompiittee^ 1921-22, p. 75 ; t; 

Service Leagmf OotoheT^ 1921, ■ \ 

^ Moral and Material Progress of Iridia, 1925-26, p. 117. ' : 
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Bengal Legislative Assembly in 1922 A The Bill of 1938 also seeks 
to regulate deductions, and it is widely felt that the Indian worker 
ought to be protected against unfair deductions and fines by 
measures similar to those in force in England. 

Lastly ^ it should be noted that since the beginning of the 
twentieth, century legislation has been in force controlling 
the migration and emigration of Indian coolies,' especiaUy of 
plantation workers. This type of legislation began in connection 
with the recruitment of workers for the Assam tea plantations in 
1863,® was extended to the institution of control over indentured 
emigration abroad, and culminated in the complete abolition of 
the indentured system in 1922. ^ 

The Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 (amended in 
1906), laid down regulations for the supervision of coolie labour on 
the plantations, and prohibited recruiting except by licensed 
contractors. 

Eecruitment continued to be difficult, as there was a strong 
prejudice against the contractors, reinforced by the natural dis- 
like of the penal clauses of the Breach of Contract Law. Hence 
in 1915 an A-ct abolished the system of recruitment by contractors, 
and the place of the latter was taken by a Labour Board, under 
whose supervision local agents were appointed to recruit labour 
under contract for the plantations.^ In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Whitley Commission an Act was passed 
in 1932 appointing a Controller to supervise recruitment.® 

The regulation of the conditions of recruitment, transport, 
work and settlement of emigrant Indian coolies in both foreign 
and British colonies has excited a great deal of attention through- 
out the world, largely on account of the resentment that has been 
engendered by the discriminating treatment that has been meted 
out to the emigrants in various countries. Less attention has 
been given to the economic than to the political aspect of the 
problem. It has been estimated that there are about 2| million 
Indians settled in the Empire outside India. 

After the emancipation of the slaves in British colonies in 1 833, 
unsuccessful attempts were made in Mauritius and the West 
Indies to attract free immigrants to replace the negroes who now 
refused to work on the plantations. 

' The first indentured Indian coolies went in five-year contracts 
to Mauritius in 1834, followed by a shipload to British Guiana in' 

. ^ R. K.’Das, Lai^or Movement in India^ p. 42. 

^ liegislation witli regard to trade ..jimons and trade disputes is , dealt with 
below, p. 318 et seq . . , - ' ; 

® F. chap, xi, p. 287. « 

. ^ Soon afterwards, as we have already seen, the Breach of Contract' Law was 
also modified. ' 

^ ® F. Tea Districts Emigration Labour Act, 1932. This Act also gives the 
'light of repatriation at the employer’s expense. 

■' % V,',' 
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1837,^ The coolies were recruited in India by agents of the 
planters, and tae only measure of control exercised by the Indian 
Government was that before embarkation the indentured coolies 
had to appear before a magistrate and satisfy him that they went 
of their own free will and understood the conditions of their 
contract. A great outcry in England that a new form of slavery 
had arisen led to a temporary prohibition of emigration, and to an 
inquiry into the conditions of recruitment, which revealed many 
abuses.^ Emigration under protecting regulations was reopened 
to Mauritius in 1842^to Brit ish . „Guiana, Jamaica Trinidadjn 

J844j_^iub to other West Indian Islands (British and* 

foreign)^ and was extended tq_Natal,in-J860. A protector of 
emigrants ” was appointed to supervise recruitment in India,’ and 
rules (which varied from area to area) were laid down regulating 
the length and conditions of contract. As a rule the contract 
was for five years' work under indentures and five years' work as 
free labourers, after which the coolie had the right either to a return 
passage, or to a certain sum of money, or to a piece of land to enable 
him to settle permanently in his adopted country. The Govern- 
ment of India had, and from time to time exercised, the power to 
suspend emigration if it considered that the conditions during the 
passage, on arrival, or at the end of the indentured period, were 
not satisfactory. By this means the Government obtained 
control over the treatment of the coolies abroad.^ Accusations 
of bad treatment led to fresh inquiries into the whole subject in 
.1871 and 1882, which resulted in various miaor amendments in 

the ’‘system^^ which were consolidated in 1 SOS.? These inquiries 

revealed the facts that, on the whole, 'the indentured coolies 
received good wages and enjoyed reasonable conditions of work, 
that they were often able to save considerable sums and eventually 
to settle down as independent cultivators, but that the contracts 
were enforced by severe penal sanctions and in certain cases the 
coolies were not well treated after their contracts had expired. 
On the whole the Eeport of Lord Crewe's Committee on Emi- 
gration from India, 1909, vindicated. the working of the system, 
at least in the West Indies, British Guiana, and Mauritius.^ 

Indian coolies went not only to the Colonies that have already 

^ The immigrants were usually gi'^en free food and clothing and Rs. 5 per 
mensem. 

2 7^1, 0 ^ Ranade, Essays on Indian Economics ; W. Aspinali, The British 
IFe-sif Indies ; and the Report of the Committee on Emigration from India, 1909. 

3 Indentured coolies were permitted to go to the French and Dutch colonies in 
the sixties and seventies. 

A were sent from India to inspect the condition of the coolies. 

^ This Committee estimated that between 1842 and 1870 no fewer than 531,000 
Indian coolies emigrated under five-year contracts to Mauritius (351,000), British 
Guiana (79,000), Trinidad (42,000), Jamaica (15,000), other British West Indian 
Islands (7,000), Natal (6,000), and French Colonies (31,000). 
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been mentioned, but also to Ceylon (iErom quite early in the nine- 
teenth century, when the plantation industries were established), 
the Malay Peninsula,^ the East Indian Islands, and the Pijis ; to 
the Transvaal (and other South African colonies, as well as Natal), 
and to East Africa. In some cases they were indentured, in others 
they went as free labourers, ©specially to the less distant areas, 
such as Malaya and East Africa. In Ceylon the coolies were 
recruited by kanganis (i.c. ex-cooIies from the plantations, 
sent at the expense of the planters), who were not under the 
supervision of the protector of emigrants, but they were not bound 
by long contracts.^ 

In Natal many of the coolies settled as free labourers after 
expiry of their indentures, and numbers of traders, etc., also went 
voluntarily until, eventually, Indians surpassed Europeans in 
numbers.® Many Inc ’ans percolated through to other parts of 
South Africa, particularly the Transvaal, especially after the Boer 
War. By 1921 there were no fewer than 152,000 Indians in the 
Uliion of South Africa. Anti-Asiatic legislation, due to the fear 
of agitation for political and administrative power, and of a 
lowering of the standard of life of the whites from the economic 
competition of the Indians, began as early as 1888 in the Transvaal, 
and in 1896 the famous £3 head-tax,*' and £1 “ poll-tax,’* were 
levied on Asiatics in Natal.** The grant of responsible Government 
in Natal (1893) and the Transvaal (1906) gave a great fillip to 
Anti- Asiatic legislation. The famous “education test** was 
evolved in Natal in 1897, but indentured labourers were still 
permitted to enter the coimtry on condition that they were 
repatriated after expiry of their contracts. Mr. Gandhi began 
to agitate against this discriminating treatment in the nineties, 
but suspended the agitation during the Boer War, during which 
time he organized medical relief in South Africa. The Transvaal 
Act of 1907, enforcing registration and proposing to take finger- 
prints from Asiatics, led to passive resistance in that colony, 
which resulted in the suspension of the Act. Trouble broke out 

^ Indian coolies began to go to tbe Straits Settiements early in the nineteenth 
centnry when the latter were governed by the Government of India. Even after 
the Straits Settlements became a Crown Colony (in 1867), the Indian Government 
controiied emigration up till 1897, when it was set entirely free. At about this 
time the Federated Malay States began to be opened up, and there was an increasing 
demand for Tamils for the rubber plantations. Most of the immigrants, were in- 
dentured at this time, but in 1910 actual long-term indentures were abolished for 
Indians, although recruitment by agents of the planters and the payment of 
passages continued. The conditions of work were carefully regulated by a. series 
of Labour Ordinances issued by the Malay Governments. 

® As a rule legally they could obtain their discharge from an estate by giving 
one month’s notice, but indebtedness often rendered this impossible. In 1922 
emigration to Ceylon was placed under the Indian Emigration Acts. 

» In 1893 there were 38,000 Indians in Natal (24,000 free settlers and 14,000 
Indentured labourers). 

chap. iii. '■ 
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again in 1908 and 1909, and in the latter year a publicity campaign 
was organized throughout India by Mr. H. S. L. Polak. At 
the same time Mr. G. K. Gokale took up the question in the Indian 
Legislature. In 1918 the Union of South Africa prohibited the 
immigration of Indians and the migration of Indians from one 
colony to another. After a vigorous protest from the Viceroy 
the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement was made (in 1914), which tem- 
porarily allayed the agitation and ended the passive resistance 
movement, by providing that although further indentured 
immigration should be prohibited, the status and rights of Indians 
already within the Union should be protected. Feeling, however, 
rose high on the subject of the treatment of Indians within the 
Empire, when in 1914 a shipload of emigrants, for whom a special 
steamer had been chartered direct from India, ^ was prohibited 
from landing in Canada and was obliged to return to Calcutta. 
Government feared a political demonstration and arranged to 
send the returned emigrants direct to the Punjab (from whence 
they had originally been recruited). A conflict ensued in which 
several lives were lost. 

For the time being further emigration was prevented by the 
war, 2 and the agitation became latent. Meanwhile a large 
number of Indians had settled in Kenya, partly as free immigrants 
(largely traders)® and partly as indentured coolies (on three- 
year contracts), brought in to build the Uganda railway (completed 
ih 1903) and to police the country. In 1921 there were no fewer 
than 25,000 Indians in Kenya out of a total population of some 
2,500,000, as compared with 9,651 Europeans. In 1926 the 
number of Indians had risen to 26,759, and that of Europeans to 
12,529. 

After the conclusion of the war restrictive legislation was again 
threatened in Natal, after much mutual recrimination between 
the Indian and white communities, who mutually accused each 
other of violation of the spirit of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement. 
Indians were deprived of the municipal franchise, the “ Areas 
Eeservation Bill '' proposed to confine Indian settlers to certain 
coastal areas, and compulsory repatriation was advocated. 

Naturally feeling ran very high on the subject, and it was 
asserted that Indians were treated worse within, than outside, 
the Empire. The British Government denied all power of inter- 
ference, in view of the resolution passed at the 1918 Imperial 
War Conference, which stated that each colony had the right to 

^ Tlie Canadian law proMbited Asiatics from entering Canada niiiess they came 
direct from India, which in the normal course of ©vents they never did. 

^ Apart from shipping difficulties, emigration — except by liceneei----was tem- 
porarily stopped under the Defence of India Rules. 

® Indian traders had penetrated Rast Africa long before it became British 
territory. ■ 
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settle for itself the character of its own population and to restrict 
immigration. 

The indignation of the Government of India (which in this 
case, at least, was entirely at one with Indian opinion) led to 
the passage of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922, which 
prohibited (by way of retaliation) the emigration of Indian 
unskilled workers except to “ such countries and on such terms 
and conditions as the Governor-General in Council may specify.*’ ^ 
This Act applied to all countries alike, but as there was.no objection 
to the emigration of coolies under proper supervision and con- 
ditions to countries where they have been properly treated, 
negotiations were shortly begun with several Colonial Governments 
with regard to the reopening of emigration. Eules were issued 
with regard to the licensing and inspection of persons and accom- 
modation in connection with emigration,^ and permitting and 
regulating emigration to Ceylon and British Malaya.® The 
conditions laid down regulate hours, wages, ^ conditions of work, 
and welfare (including medical, sanitary and housing provisions) 
and abolish the penal sanction for breach of contract. In this 
way a minimum standard of life is secured for the coolies. 

No other orders were issued until March 1926, when the 
Legislative Assembly unanimously accepted a Government reso- 
lution approving the draft notification of the conditions under 
which it is proposed to reopen the emigration of unskilled 
labourers to British Guiana.^ 

In British Malaya there is now a large Indian population (in 
1921 there were no fewer than 305,000 Indians, mostly Tamils, 
out of a total population of 1,300,000 in the Federated Malay 
States), the coolies being mostly engaged on the rubber plantations. 
On the whole the Indians have done well, and little friction has 
been generated by their presence. In the West Indies and British 
Guiana they have also made successful and law-abiding citizens, 
and have become more prosperous than their compeers in India. 
In the West Indies, however, there is now little demand for an 
increased supply of unskilled labour. Government control of the 
type now in force is, undoubtedly, essential, as the emigration 
of unskilled labour is only desirable if it leads to a distinct improve- 
ment in the economic position of the emigrants, without in any 
way lowering the prestige of Indians abroad. Emigration is in no 
way a solution of the population problem. The numbers affected 

^ This Act did not apply to the emigration of skilled workers, but the G overnor- 
General in Council retains power to prohibit this also, if desirable. 

^ Oazeti-e of lindia, August 5, 1922, and March 10, 1923. 

® M^rch 10, 1923. 

^ Jbegisiation for fixing a standard minimum wage has been introduced in Geylon, 
and is under consideration in British Malaya. ■ 

® The conditions were snmmarized in the Times^ March 23, 1926. , 
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are, in proportion to the total population, negligible,^ and unless 
there is some check on the increase in the population, the few 
individuals removed are almost immediately replaced. In any 
case emigration, except under very strict conditions, is likely to 
lead — as it has led in the past — to complications with Colonial 
Governments. Under present conditions the emigrants are well 
supervised and secure at least a minimum of subsistence and 
welfare. 

\ ^ 5 - the o rga niza tion of indust rial labour 

The first “ labour leader ” in India, and the first attempt at 
the organization of an association of workers, arose at the time 
of the controversy on the subject of factory legislation which took 
place in the early eighties of last century. Mr. Narayan Meghajee 
Lokhande,_wh6 began life as a factory labourer, organized a 
conference of Bombay factory workers i n 1881. and drew up a 
memorial containing a series of resolutions in favour of a weekly 
holiday, noontide recess, limitation of working hours, prohibition 
of undue delay in pajdng wages, and compensation for accidents.^ 
The Indian Factory Commission considered the memorial, but 
the Government took no action on the Commission’s Eeport. 
The agitation for factory legislation continued, and the workers, 
under Mr. Lokhande’s leadership, continued to take part in it, 
presenting, for instance, a petition to the Governor- General in 
1889, holding a mass meeting® (said to be of more than 10,000 
persons) in 1890, and presenting a memorial (demanding a weekly 
holiday) to the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association in 1890. During 
this same year Mr . Lokhande succeeded in forming tliFfirst labour 
organization *ur5idia, namely, the ** Bombay Mill-ha nds’ Associ- 
^ and in starting a vernacular newspaper callM'TEe 
Dinahandhu — i.e. “ The Friend of the Poor.” Mr. Lokhande rose 
to a position of considerable influence, al||^ became the Bombay 

^ In the pre-war quinquennium there was an average annual emigration from 
India (excluding emigrants to Ceylon) of 10,661. During the war (when emi- 
gration was prohibited^ except under licence) the numbers emigrating were very 
small . In 1022, when emigration to Malaya and Ceylon restarted, 80,701 emigrants 
left India (including emigrants to Ceylon), and in 1923 the numbers rose to 
146,208 {Statistical Abstract for the British Overseas Dominions and Protectorates). 

2 V. The Labor Movement in India^ by R. K. Das (1923), add J. C. Rydd, 
History of Factory Legislation in India, p. 37. There are said to have been no fewer 
than twenty-five strikes in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies between 1882 
and 1890. ' - ■ . ^ ■ 

^ It is interesting to note that two women workers spoke atTSte meeting. 
Women have taken a considerable part in strikes and labour associatio 3 ^^|Tndia. 

^ This Association attempted to organi?:e all workers employed in ^^ ^r ies, 
irrespective of the nature of the industry. It did not refer only to cbttoii^yis. 
It had no permanent subscribing membership, and was little more than an occasioi^i 
conference of mill-hands called when disputes arose. 
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representative chosen to procure evidence for the Factoiy 
Commission of 1890. 

The elements of a labour movement again appeared at the 
|time of the agitation which arose after the ^^^partiti^ 

'of BengSr in ”"A’~’number'’''df 'MnSe's^^ various industries 
occurred at this period, and the strikers were helped by some of the 
Bengali political leaders. The main weapon of the Swadeshi 
movement was the boycott of British goods, the object being to 
promo te n atmuaTi^F^^^Sen^^ aTTegardi“^^S)fen 

piece-goods^ policy fitted in well with the attempt to improve 
the conditions of workers in factories. At the same time, owing 
to the extension of the hours of work in Bombay mills (made 
possible by the introduction of electricity), an agitation had arisen 
in support of the Government proposal to restrict the hours of 

adult male workers. ^^||ikes.^„„,.topt jeveral milll in 

Bombay on this account, and a more widespread strike occurred 
i£ 1908 in Bombay, after the imprisonment of Mr. Tilak. With 
the idea of "mprdvmg working conditions the Kamagar-HiU 
Varthak Sabha {oi Workers" Welfare A?socmtion} w^^ founded Jn 
J9ip, and did good work in helping to settle disputes. Serious 
Ssputes took place between 1906 and 1909 on the railways, 
discontent being particularly strong on the Eastern Bengal State 
Eailway.^ 

But these were merely tentative and isolated efforts. The 
ireal start of the trade-union movement was made Id war^^^^ end 
lof the war period, when the lag of wages behind prices caused 
economic discontent, which was augmented by political agitation 
and a general feeling of insecurity and^unrest.^ 

The movement came to a head in 1919, and a regular epidemic of ^ 
strikes broke out in 1921 and 1922. During the non-co-operation 
agfiiatTdn“(6TT921)”^^^^ used of stirring up discontent ^ „ 

and encouraging the formation of unions.^ Political unrest 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India, 1 9i 1-12, chap, xix, p. 308. 

® On th© political side, recruitment, the Russian Revolution, colonial dis-'^ 
crimination against Indians, the various repressive measures of the Government of i 
India^ — e.g, martial law, the Rowlatt Acts, and the Jallianwaliabagh incident — 
the growth of Swaraj, the Nationalist movement, and the increasing burden of I 
taxation, all had an unsettling effect. Unrest had been latent before the war, | 
but did not become manifest owing to the illiteracy, lack of discipline, and absence/ 
of organization and leadership of the workers, and owing to their patience, resigna*|‘ 
tion, the tradition of subo:*dination, and the possibility of returning to agriculture 
if conditions became unbearable, ' ( F. 'G. Lai Nanda, “ Labour Unrest in India,” 
the Indian Journal of Economics, roh in. Part IV, 1922). The outbreak of war | 
accentuated' the previous tendency towards unrest, and envy was stimulated by f 
the increased display of wealth by the rich. India’s connection with the Inter- 1 
national Labour Organization has also stimulated trade unionism, if only by | 
causing trade unions to be formed when the nomination of representatives to th^"' 
Annua! Conference becomes due,' ■ 

® “Every mill, every ' tea-garden and every coal-mine was '.assailed” (F.'N. 
(MlGhnst, The Payment of WagesMnd Profii-BhaTing, '^.2$4), 
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provided leaders for the labour movement, and strikes met with 

considerable sympathy from the general public. Strikers were 

t assist ed by the Horne Buie and Moslem Leagues, and the National 
^'Congreir at Nagpur,ln 1920, annoimced its sympathy with trade 
unionism. Unrest has continued to some extent ever since, 
although the agitation has tended to die down from time to time. 
Since 1921 ofScial figures ^ve been published of industrial 
disputes, but are probably incomplete, as ‘‘ the„iJollection 
i Of jtatistics of industrial disputes is in a rudimentary state in 

’^•'Llndia^Ti - ^ ' 

In most cases whenever a^gtri ke occurred a trad^^ 

I formed, although in many cases tEeielSnions”^^^ the 

'siEfiHiI'*"TSiaturally it was the greaL industri a Lcities and the large- 
sc ale industries that were most senouiIy“’affected.^ Bombay, 
1 'Calcufta ^ Madras wbre the scene of inn^erahle conflicts, 
which occurred in a number of miscellaneous industries as well as 
in the great premier industries of cotton and jute. The cotton 
industries of Ahmedaba d, Sh olapur^^ .Broioh and Nagpur, the 
cotton, woollen ahEneather industries of Cawnpore, the coal and 
iron districts of Bihar and Bengal, the railway workshops and 
cement industries of the Punjab and the railways in many centres 
were all affected.® In t he cotton i ndustry a lar ge number of local 
I and sectional unions we re formedT^linff'W^succe attempt 
w^s made to organiieTT^^bn Trade Federation in Bombay. 
There was no central jute association, and the only unions of any 
Y importance on an al bin dia basis were r^way, post and 
tele^aph unions^^ The railway unions have" been the best 
iorganized, and it is only in the railway and postal unions that 
p actual workers capable of assuming responsibility for leader- 
J ship '' ® have appeared. Trade unionism was particularly strong 
in Ahrngdabad, where Mr. Gandhi played a considerable part in 
the work^ organization. On the whole unionism was strongest 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and amongst the railway employees. 

^ Mr. Das gives a list of strikes and of the numbers affected in 1919 and 1920 
{Labor MoveTnent in India^ p. 165). F. also P. N. Gilchrist, op, cU.^ p. 260. 
The official figures of disputes are published quarterly in the Indian Trade Journal 
and monthly in the Bombay Labour Gazette, Not by any means are all strikes 
reported in the Press, F. Table XV, p. 533. 

“ V. The Beports of the Bengal and Bombay CommiUees on Industrial Disputes^ 
the Indian Year Boohs, and the publications already mentioned by P. N, Gilchrist 
and R. K. Das, and an article by G. Lai Vanda, “ Labour Unrest in India,” in 
Indian Journal of BcorumicSy Yol, iiifBdtt TV 9 1^22, 

® Indian Year Booh, 1925, p. 451. 

For instance, separate unions were formed for the spinners, weavers, folders, 
sizers, winders, carders, blowers, and framers, in the Ahmedabad cotton industry 
in 1920, and it was estimated that by the middle of 1921 somethmglike 50 per cent, 
of all factory workers in the city were organized in unions (B. K. Das, Labor 
Movement in India, p. 

® P. N. Gilchrist, The Payment of Wages and Profit-Sharing, p. 252. 

* Times, October 22, 1924, “ Indian Trade Unionism.” 
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It is impossible to give accurate figures as to the number of trade 
unions and of trade-union members. Mr. N. M. Joshi, the 
nominated representative of Labour in the Legislative Assembly, 
declared in the Assembly in ..19M.».Jdiat.^thera»JKere.~be^^ 

. and one hundred unions mth a mem bership of several hundreds of 
I thousands. On the same occasion he was challenged to name 
twenty unions.^ Mr. Joshi was probably fairly correct as to the 
|number of unions that at one time or another had been formed, 
but his challenger was nearer the truth as to the number of 
existing unions. No full inquiry has been carried out on the 
subject, but an analysis made of unionism in Bengal between 1920 
and 1924 is instructive.^ No fewer than seventy-three unions 
are known to have existed since 1920, but in five cases 
allegations of defalcation and misappropriation of funds were 
made ; in six cases the unions functioned only for strike purposes ; 
in twenty-seven cases the only information extant was with regard 
to the “ creative act ; in six cases the unions were formed just 
before nominations to the Geneva International Labour Conference 
or to Provincial Legislative Councils were due ; and in only eight 
cases were annual reports published. “ In practically no case,’* 
says Mr. Gilchrist, “ is there a regular list of members and regular 
subscription books.” ® 

The causes of unrest were mvestiga ted^by committeea^in 

_ |BengaI*'"anr'EomEav. The Bengal Committee on Industrial 
Unrest of 1921 analyzed the facts and features of 137 strikes. 
It reported that in many cases the immediate causes were non- 
economic, and noted in particular the large number of “ trivial 
complaints which in normal times would never have resulted in 
strikes.” ^ Mr. Gilchrist lists no fewer than thirty examples of non- 
economic causes — apart from the politically caused hartals ^ of 
1920-22— noted by the. Committee, some of which were certainly 
of a most trivial nature. For instance, strikes were called in 
nearly a dozen collieries, because “ the simple Asansol miners 
were persuaded that the elephants of a travelling show were the 

^ Times^ October 22, 1924, ** Indian Trad© Unionism,” Tb© delegates of the 
British Trades Union Congress who visited India in 1927 estimated the membership 
of Indian trade unions at 200,000. 

® P. Gilchrist, op, cit, p. 285. 

» Op, cit, p. 285. Mr. Gilchrist also qnotes (p. 263) from an interesting article 
©ntitM “ The So-Calied Labour Unions,” written by a sympathiser with the labour 
cause in The Railway Workman^ May 15, 1922. The author asserts that qnly three 
to lour Labour Unions have a definite roll of subscribing members, and that very 
few are “ representative ’* of the supposed members, many of the committee being 
seif -elected. He speaks of the self-appointed leaders obtaining ‘‘recognition” 
from the employers, and of unions which have a president, but no membership I 
Several presidents of non-existent unions may meet together and call their meeting 
a “ Labour Congress.” " * P. Gilchrist, op. ci^., p. 261. 

® A karted is a “mourning festival.” All shops are shut and work ceases. 
Sartah proclaimed from time to time for political reasons — for instance, 
during the PrinceAf Wales* visit to, India. 
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vanguard of Mr. Gandhi’s army.” ^ Eecently (in 19218) objections 
to reorganization aiming at increased output per head, and involving 
a reduction in the numbers employed in particular processes, have 
been a fruitful cause of dispute, on the score that “ speeding-up ” 
and unemployment will result.^ 

The Bom bay Indust rial Dispute s 

^ I tinguished six_mam_^ of Indian ■ strikes : i.s. the 

frequency of the strike wiFhout notice ; the absence of clearly 
defined grievances before striking ; the multiplicity and extrava- 
gance of the claims put forward after a strike had begun ; the 
absence of any effective trade-union organization (except perhaps 
in Ahmedabad) which could formulate the claims of the strikers 
and secure respect for any settlement ; the increasing solidarity 
of the employers and employees respectively; and the capacity 
of the operatives to remain on strike for considerable periods 
despite the lack of any visible financial support.^ It issBM~.it 
^ warning against the> assumption of an att itude of hostilityL.t.Q.w.axds 
1 tradel5nio^wEicF"had‘"^^ to ^6e representative of the 
worEers^ncerned, and supported the immediate utilization of 
genuine trade unions as channels of communication between the 
parties to a dispute. Both Committees favoured the institution 
of Works Committees, and of Conciliation Courts to deal with 
disputes. The Bombay Committee also made recommendations 
with regard to welfare work and the compulsory registration of 
trade unions. 

In Madras a Labour Department was establis hedJn,1919-:^ 
and a Committee inquired into t he causes of un r est in 1920-21. 
The Labour Commissioner spent a large part of his time in settling 
disputes and attempting to cr eate a better feeling between t|ie 
I employers aSdl^fog^^^mEri^^ but he also had the duties of ad- 
^mimitermg the Factory Acts, attempting to improve the position 
of the depressed classes, and controlling the criminal tribes settle- 
ments. In 1921- 22 he succeeded in forming a Workers’ We lfare 
I Committee w^hicFlucE^^ representativ es of the management 
^ aM of 1922-23 this excellent example led to 

the institution of ^Ifare Committees in sever a Lfactorie s.^ 

At this time legSation along the lines of the British Sidustrial 
Courts Act of 1919 seemed to be impracticable to the Central 

^ P, N. Gilciirist, op. cit., p. 261. ® F. chap, ix, p, 230. 

^ It has been said that in, one sense the Indian industrial worker is “ the least 
dependent in the world. He is the only man who lays down his tools at his own 
wMl, remaining away for a long period, and resumes his place whenever he chooses. 
In the vast majority of cases he can live, although on a smaller scale, without 
resorting to the factory at all. Only in Bombay is there growing up a landless 
class wholly dependent on the factories ” {Times, May 26, 1928, “ Labour in 
India’*). The point is that an alternative living— poor though it be- — can be 
obtained on the family holding, 

* Annual Reports on the Admimstraiion of the Madras Presidency, 
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Government,^ The Provincial Governments were of the sarhe 
opinion, but drew attention to the potentialities of Work s Corn- 
mittees, an d ar rangements were made for examining the whole 
"qiiestion.^ Meanwhile the labour movement gathered strength 
and eventually Government came to the opinion that “ tha...grQwtb 
I of trade unions in this country is likely ... to render legislative 
I measures for the investigation and settlement of trade disputes at 
once more necessary and more easy of application.” ^ ^ The Trades 
Disputes Act of 1929 provided for the establishment of Courts of 
Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation, and a Provincial Act (in 
1934) strengthened the situation in Bombay. Unfortunately 
veryJd.ttle use„Jm3. beemmada.atthe^m^ 

The success of this type of legislation will depend in the first 
_ place on i mproved organizMiQl,..i.M^^ As long 

as rieTIeaders exist who have power to speaS for the workers, 
and can secure that the terms of an agreement will be carried 
out, conciliation and collective bargaining can play no great part 
in industrial life. Trade unionism, as it is understood in the 
I West, presupposes the conglomeration of workers in close contact 
with each other in industrial centres and the existence of a “ prole- 

It IS true that workers have been massed together in indus- 
trial centres and there brought into close contact with each other, 
but no large permanent class of wage-earners entirely divorced 
from the means of production, and therefore dependent upon 
wages, has yet arisen. Indian factory hands still mainly look on 
their industrial life not as a permanency, but as merely a passing 
phase. Moreover, the fact that the workers are recruited from a 
number of different provinces or districts, and are separated from 
each other by caste, religion and language, means that it is excep- 
tionally difficult to discover any common basis for co-operation 
between them or to build up a feeling of class-consciousness.^ 

No definite proposals have s o far been put forward to 
| the estab lishment of Works Committees. Such" committees "ha ve 
already been introduced voluntarily in several industries ; for 
instance, by Messrs. 0. T. Alien of Cawnpore,® by Messrs. Tata 

^ See cohering letters accompanying the Trade Disputes Bill. Mr. Gilchrist 
reproduces these letters and the Bill in Appendix B of his book. 

^Bulletin of Indian Industries arid Labour,. 'No. 23, “Conciliation and 
Arbitration.” 

® F. covering letter accompany ing the Trade Disputes Bill^ 

^ F. A. Mukhtar, Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India, Between 
1929 and 1933 more than 500 disputes were reported but only three were submitted 
under the Act. 

® The situation is similar to that in the United States, where also it has been 
found extremely difficult to found strong labour organizations amongst the im- 
migrants employed in industries. ' 

■ ®‘ This was the iirst Works' Committee established. ' F. “ Beport of the Second 
Conference of the Directors of Industries,” of Indian Industries and Labour, 

No.:5.',: 
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Sons, Ltd. (at their Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur) in 1921, 
by Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Company, also in 1921,^ by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway in 1920, and by 
several Madras firms. These committees include representatives 
of the employers and of the employees, and certain neutral 
members,^ but when success has been achieved, it has been mainly 
due to the energy of the employers and the domination of the 
committee by them. 

Meanwh ile a Bill was prepared in 1921 to provide for t he 
^ regis|[a^^ slight moMcations, was 

passed in 1926, and came into force on June 1, 1927.® 

The controversy as to the terms of the proposed legislation 
kept throughout to th e^welL beate n paths that have been foltow eii 
1 in England . Advanced politicians and leaders, such as Mr. N. M. 
"^Joshi, demanded the full privileges attained by British trade 
unions in 1906 and 1913. But as there has recently been a re- 
action in England against the grant of unconditional immunity 
from tort to trade unions, and against the privileged conditions 
under which trade unions have been permitted to raise political 
funds and to exercise peaceful picketing, whilst it is obvious that 
Indian unions are to an even greater extent at the mercy of their 
leaders, who are less representative of the mass of j >be workers 
than in England, the Bill — as passed — fell short of T3r7“‘JosEr‘s 
^proposals. Eegistration is voluntary. Eegistered trade unions 
are required to confine their expenditure to definite trade-union 
objects, to submit then accounts to regular audit, and to provide 
for a proportion (i.e. 50 per cent.) of actual workers on their 
^ I executive. A separate fund is to be formed from optional contri- 
butions to be utilized for political objects, on the basis of 
“ contracting in.” In return registered unions are to receive a 
substantial measure of protection from criminal and civil liability. 
Until the passage of this Act the officials of a union who induced 
workmen to break their contracts in furtherance of a trade dispute 
were liable to be sued in the civil courts and might, in certain 
circumstances, be liable to criminal prosecution. Under the Act 
j ^o civil suit canJhe against a registered trade un ion in 

! respect of any act on the ground only that such an act induces 
breach of contracFindTj^^ trade, whilst no official is 

to be liable to punishment under the conspiracy section of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

^ An account of the Works Committees of Messrs. Cnrrimhhoy Ebrahim and 

Company is given in the /SocmZ -Semce January 1922. 

® F. R. K. Das, Labor Movement in India, pp. 77, 78, and P. N. Gilchrist, 
Payment of Wages andProfit-Sharing, p, 290, and the MepoH of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Committee. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1925-26, p. 116 et seq., and 1926-27, 
p.l39," ' , ■ / 
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What is aimed at in India is to give to trade unions a status 
and form that will give them free scope to develop along lines 
suitable to the country and prevailing conditions, whilst the law 
with regard to registration aims at distinguishing between bona- 
fide and spurious organizations, and at protecting the workers 
in any industry against the machinations of agitators and self- 
interested outsiders. 

After 1922 the economic causes of unrest began to subside. 
Priceri^giSlo~iettIe‘dow^^ 

in accordance with the increased cost of living. At the same 
time the political agitation lost in strength, and the trade de- 
pression put the employers in a stronger bargaining position,, as 
they no longer had the same fear of temporary stoppages of work. 
For some years the “ strike fever ” declined, although sporadic 
outbreaks and strikes occurred, such as the great strike in the 
Bombay cotton-mill industry in 1925,^ but in 1928 and 1929 a 
number of prolonged and serious strikes, accompanied by riots, 
have occurred, and are said to have been fomented by communist 
propaganda.^ 

The basis of the organization of th p^ unions th at have ^en 
formed has vari e d co nsiderablyL. Craft unions have Teen lonneH’, 
for instance, in the textile industries, and industrial unions on the 
railways. The Bombay Mill-hands' Association and the Workers' 
Welfare Association (Bombay) aim at organizing workers, no 
matter what their occupation.® 

^.| Sympathetic strikes, merging jnto general strikes. havieJ been 
calSa on several occasions.^ An interesting feature is that women 
TiaveT^omlhFBMT't^ake in such movements, despite their 
traditional “ lowly ” status in India.® 

Attempts to co-ordinate trade unionism have been made from 
I the beginning, but except amongst railway and post-oifice workers 
have not yet met with great success. In January 1926 a Bombay 

^ For an account of the strike from the labour point of view see The Labour 
Ma^azinef December 1925, “ The Crisis in the Bombay Textile Industry,” by 
H. W. Lee. F. Table XV, p. 533. 

2 V. Times, May 26, June 14, and July 30, 1928. An Indian Communist 
Party was openly established in 1924 (v. Times, May 3, 1928). 

^ R. K. Das, Labor Mcmemeni inlridia, p. 49. , 

^ the General Strike in January and February, 1920, in Bombay; the 
General Strike of cotton operatives in Ahmedabad in 1923 ; and the General Strike 
in cotton mills in Bombay city in 1924 and 1925. These strikes were not, of course, 
quite “ general,” but they partook of the nature of a “ general ” strike in so far 
as they were organized on a much broader basis than that of one or even of several 
separate trade unions {Indian Year Booh, 1925, p. 454). 

^ It has already been mentioned that two women spoke at a mill -hands’ meeting 
in 1889 (t?. the strike described in the Bombay Labour Gazette for September 1925). 
The resolution passed at the 1025 Trade Union Congress in favour of the employ- 
ment of more women in the factory inspectorate illustrates the attitude towards 
women adopted by male trade unionists. Several organizers of the agitation on 
" behalf of 'Indians 'in Africa Were women. 
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I Textile Labour Union was formed ^ and a Natio nal Federation of 

existence,^ bui so far neitES''°¥oSy 
as a strong co-ordina- 
tion body for the textile industry. Attempts have been made to 
form local co-ordinating bodies in each Presidency City, of which 
the Madras Central Labour Board has been the most successful. 
In Bombay two bodies, i.e. the Bombay Central Labour Board 
and the Bombay Central Labour Federation, were founded, but 
have since become defunct.^ Finally, we come to t he attempt to 
I c o-ordi nate the mo v e ment by means o f the Al l- India Trade Unio n 
Congress founHed in 1920.^ TEii association, although it remained 
the only co-ordinating body until 1929, never had the support of 
more than a very modest number of unions, although trade guilds 
and various associations not technically classed as unions also 
gave their support.^ By 1929 the Congress had been captured 
by the left wing, and the moderates formed a separate association. 

The questions discussed at the annual meetings of T.U.C. 
covered a wide range of subjects, including hours, wages, industrial 
disputes, conciliation, housing, medical aid, old-age pensions and 
maternity benefits, social insurance, the provision of creches in 
factories, the prohibition of underground work in mines for 
women, training for railwaymen, welfare work, industrial and 
trade-union legislation of all descriptions, the prohibition of 
“truck,” representation at and the work of the International 
Labour Conferences, temperance, the right to work, the abolition 
of war, and the grant of assistance during the Eussian famine. 
Although the first congress was held in 1920, the organization 
was not put on at all a sound basis until Mr. Ginwala assumed 
the secretaryship in 1924. From this time onwards the collection 
fof information about labou r unions, the preparation of a c ph- 
{ stitu5oFloFl Er"coniressr mJ"u^^ pushed 

IorwaMr“^ the congress met in 1925 thirty unio ns ha d 
affih^(LtaJJbie.jiangie^^ eighpEouTEe^^ one fro'in 

Bihar and Orissa, nine from -Bomb^; three from the Central 
Provinces and Berar, four from Madras, two from the Punjab, 
one from Sind, and two from the United Provinces.® 

^ This union sent an interesting memorandum to the Tariff Board appointed 
to inquire into the depression in the Bombay cotton industry, published in vol. iii, 
Nos. 3 and 4, of the All- India Trade Union Bulletin, September and October 1926. 

® V. Indian Year Booh, 1935, p. 543 ; Labour Gazette, September 1925 ; and 
B,. K. 'Da>s, Labour Movement in iTidia, v, 3S. 

® Y, Indian Year BoQJef^35, -p. 542. 

^ Report and Constiiviion of the All-India Trade Union Congress, 1926 to 1929. 

® The following list of unions taken from the report gives some idea of what 
are the most important unions in existence : 

Bengal : The Bengal Jute Workers’ Association, Bhatpura ; The B.N. Eaiiway 
'Indian Labour Union, Kidderpore, Calcutta; The B.N. Railway Indian Labour 
Union, Kharagpur ; The Employees’ Association, Calcutta ; The Hosiery Work- 
men’s Association, Caioutta; The 'Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta; The 
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During^ 1,9 24 a draft coBMitution for the congress^ and' a 

questionnaire seeking information about labour unions were pfe- 
'''parM''‘anS”~circulite3",''’'an3’ the publi- 

cation of a Trade Union Bulletin,^ A representative was sent to 
the International Workers’ Educational Congress at Oxford in 
August 1924, and it was decided that fraternal delegates 
should be sent to the British, Irish, and Scottish Trade Union 
Congresses. The British Trade Union Congress was invited to 
send a fraternal delegate to the All-Indian Congress. The 
question of the better representation of the working classes on the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, on local bodies, and at the 
International Labour Conference was vigorously pushed. Despite 
these wide activities, however, the weak financial position of the 
congress, and the poor attendance at a special meeting of the 
executive committee of the congress called for June 1924,® 
afford evidence that much spade-work had still to be done before 
the congress was on anything like a sound basis. It is interesting 
to notice that, whereas the president of the first congress was Mr. 
Lala Lajpat Kai,^ a politically-minded leader who attempted to 
form a labour party in India, tho^jresident^ in 1925 said “ that 
■"tabuur”TOgMTz¥tlon''lho^^^ side '^th" any" particular 

party. The labour movement in this country being in its infancy, 
it may not prove beneficial to it to lose the sympathy of any 
political party.” This and the attitude assumed with regard to 
temperance and other social questions illustrate the general tone 
of the congress, which maintained a “ philanthropic ” as opposed 
to a strictly “ labour ” flavour until 1929 . 

Port Trust Employees* Union, Calcutta ; The Press Employees’ Association, 
Calcutta. 

Bihar and Orissa : The Labour Association, Jamshedpur. 

Bombay : The B.B. and C.I. Railway and Employees’ Union ; The Bombay 
Port Trust Employees’ Union ; The Bombay Presidency Postmen’s Union j The 
Bombay Telegraph Workmen’s Union ; The Central Labour Board ; The G.I.P. 
Railway Staf Union ; The G.I.P. Railway Workmen’s Union ; The Girni Kamgar 
Mahamandal, Bombay ; The Saloon-keepers, Hamamkhana* Owners and Barbers’ 
Association, Bombay ; The Victoria Owners and Drivers’ Union. 

Central Prommes and Berar : The B.N. Railway Indian Labour Union, Nagpur ; 
The Labour League, Nagpur ; The Mechanical Engineers’ Association. 

Madras : The Cordite Factory Labour Union ; The M.S.M. Railway Employees’ 
Union ; The S.I. Railway Labour Board ; The S.I, Railway Labour Union. 

The Punjab : The Punjab Press Workers’ Association, Lahore ; The Tanga 
Workers’ Union, Lahore. 

; Sind : The N.W. Railway Union, Karachi. 

U nited Provinces : The B.N, W. Railwaymen’s Association, Gorakhpur ; The 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Union, Lucknow. 

The Constitution as agreed upon was printed in the Beport of the AUJndia 
Trade Umon Vongress, 1925, 

, ' ^ The , first was issued in July 1924. 

/'A of the Trade Union Congress j 1925 fPf, 29^ 21, 

^ F. obituary notice, “ Lala Lajpat Rai,” Times, November 19, 1928, 

® F. the description of the functions of the Textile Labour Union of Ahmedabad, 
given in the Social Service Quarterly, January 1926, p. 106. 
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When the moderates seceded, the Congress became frankly 

political, with- communistic tendencies. _Tbe s eceders .,i.n 1^18 • 

1 amalgamated with other malcontents to form the ^VNatioiial 
^|Tfa3es ' Union Tederatten,^''''“Wh^^^^ the Jarg^t and^most 

■WpMMtafivF”(Teh^^^ Trade Union organ. The Trade Union 
Congress Bulletin ceased publication after 1929, and the Congress 
refused to co-operate with the Eoyal Commission on Labour of 
the International Labour Office. The new Federation took its 
place in these respects. At present, therefore, the movement is 
divided into two sections, one communist and the other reformist.^ 

The gravity and urgency of the various *V problems of JlaEonr^'^m 
India were recogniz ed by th e a p pointment of the Ro yo*! " 

whose Eeport, as we have seen, has ahead v Jedrfo ma ny reforms? 

’““"“E^cdhclusBn^^ be suggested that the organization of 
labour on a sound and representative basis is as much to be 
desired from the point of view of the promotion of more rapid 
industrialization and in the best interests of the employers of 
labour as it is from the point of view of the working classes 
themselves. 

§ 6. VOLUNTARY WELFARE WORK 

It is difficult to give any clear and comprehensive idea of the 
heterogeneous activities of the various voluntary movements 
which aim at raising the standard of life of the workers.® The 
following brief review of that work wiU necessarily be incomplete, 
and wiU consist of little more than the bare mention of the 
functions of some of the more important and more highly organized 
voluntary associations of social workers. 

It is only natural that work of this description sjiould be most 
advanced in the larger urban centres, and that therefore it is 
largely concerned with the promotion of better conditions of life 
amongst industrial workers. Similar work is, in some cases, also 
carried on in rural centres, but the absence of any large body of 
middle- or upper-class rural dwellers makes this rare, and quanti- 
tatively negligible. Prom our point of view, attention will be 
concentrated upon attempts to introduce physical and economic 
rather than definitely moral or intellectual improvements— 
except in so far as the two types of reform are inseparable — so 

^ F. A. Muklitar, Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India. 

® F. chap, xviii; A. Mukhtar, op. cit. ; and S. G. Panandikar, Industrial 
Labour in India, In 1932-33 there were 170 Trade Unions registered under the 
Trade Union Act, representing a membership of 237,369. Of the members only 
2-1 per cent, were women. Trade Unionism is strongest in Bonabay, Bengal, and 
Madras. 

® Ail these movements have been closely associated with attempts to promote 
public health, sanitation, and town improvements, and it is difScuit, if not 
impossible, to distinguish between the efforts to promote physical, environmental, 
economic, intellectuaJ, tod moral weii-bemg («?. chap. iv). 
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that w© shall b© dealing mainly with what may be called ‘‘ in- 
dustrial welfare work ’’ — namely, with the work of various 
organimtions which attempt to “ minister to the needs of industrial 
employees outside working hours.’’ ^ 

Apart from the workers’ own efforts to improve their con- 
ditions by means of trade unions, such work is carried on both by- 
employers and philanthropists. A number of the Indian mill- 
owners have instituted housing schemes, established schools for 
‘‘ half-timers,” provided medical aid, and taken other measures 
for the welfare of their employees,^ and recognize fully the bene- 
ficial results of such welfare work on the efficiency and morale of 
the workers. Employers have shown themselves not unwilling 
to co-operate in the welfare schemes of philanthropic and other 
bodies,® nor have they invariably been unwilling to recognize and 
work with the trade unions, whilst, as we have already seen,^ in 
several cases, works committees, consisting of representatives of 
employers and w^orkers, have been formed to discuss factory 
matters other than wages and hours. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras (employing some 
10,000 workers), have set an example as to w^hat may be accom- 
plished by employers by means of welfare work, their educational 
work having been particularly successful.® They also maintain a 
working-men’s institute and library, a creche and a kitchen for the 
use of the employees. 

In the Bombay Presidency welfare work is well developed at 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, as well as in Bombay City. A detailed 
account of the work done is given in the Provincial Reports of 
Inspectors of Factories. 

Schools have also been founded by employers in the Giridih 
colliery district and on one or two tea plantations.® 

Workmen’s institutes with the most varied functions have 

^ “ Organizations, for the Promotion of Industrial Welfare Work,” by G. M. 
Broughton, Social Service Quarteripf January 1923. The term “ Welfare Work ” 
is used in a more general and less technical sense in India than in England. In the 
latter country it is confined to work carried on actually in the factories, as an 
inte^ai part of the internal organization of any business, aiming primarily at 
dealing with the human factor ” in industry, considered as one of the factors of 
production. In India the term includes all attempts to ameliorate the general 
conditions of life of the workers. ’ 

F, chap, iv, p. 88. 

® It has been said that “ the post-war employer in India, at least in the big 
and xeil-organized industrial concerns, is as enlightened and as sympathetic as, 
and In many cases more so than, Ms brother employers in the West” {Report 
m W.ages : Hours in the . Cotton Industry, 1925). 

* F. p. 319, above. 

® J. 'G. Wmiory Legislation in India, 1920, chap. vi. It has been esti- 

mated that only 17 per cent, of all half-timers in India are under instruction. ■ In' 
Bombay, however, so few half-timers (less than.’ 1,000) are now employed that 
factory schools have almost ceased . to ' exist (Social Service Quarterly, January 
1926). '■ 

Bid., October 1918, pp., '72, ’7i , 

y ’ 
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been founded by certain millowners.^ For five years two of these 
institutes in Bombaj^ although supported by the mill-owners, 
were conducted under the supervision of the Bombay Social 
Service League, but in 1924 the work was handed over to the 
agents of the respective groups of mills, as the agents desired to 
run the institutes under their own management and supervision. 

“ These two institutes furnish useful examples of what is being 
done by enlightened employers. Members of these institutes 
have the benefit of reading-rooms and libraries. A day school is 
also maintained for half-timers and a night school for adults. A 
mill doctor is engaged to attend to the health of the employees, 
and in the case of the Tata Institute a woman doctor looks after 
the w^omen. Employees are encouraged to deposit savings in the 
savings banks specially started for them. Loans can be obtained 
through the co-operative credit societies. Stores on co-operative 
lines have ajso been started and have been largely patronised by 
the employees.”^ 

The most outstanding of more definitely philanthropic societies 
are the Social Service Leagues that have been founded in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi (and in Ceylon and 
Mombasa). The oldest and most important of these is the 
Bombay Social Service League, which was founded in 1910 under 
the auspices of the Servants of India Society. ’A few words may, 
therefore, first of all be said about the latter. 

The Servants of India Society was founded in 1905 by the. late 
Mr. G. K Gpkhale, with its headquarters at Poona, “to train 
national missionaries for the service of India and to promote % 
all constitutional means the true interests of the Indian people.” 
The society has branches in Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces, and has an imposing list of social, 
educational, political, and philanthropic functions.® 

The Bombay Social Service League, under the guidance of its 
gifted secretary, Mr. N. M. Joshi (now labour representative in 
the Legislative Assembly), conducts the following activities: 
(i) The promotion of mass education (night schools, libraries, and 
magic-lantern lectures) ; (ii) Boy scouts’ corps and boys’ clubs ; 

(iii) The promotion of public health (in urban and rural areas) ; 

(iv) Work amongst women ; (v) The supervision of the work of 
the police-court agent ; (vi) Prison preaching ; (vii) The spread 
of the co-operative movement ; (viii) The securing of compensa- 
tion for accidents to wor|imen ; (ix) Eecreation and sports for 
the w^orking classes ; (x) Social work at the Parel and Madanpura 

^ Tile outstanding iilstances are the Currimbhoy-Ehrahim and Tata Worldnen*s 
Institutes in Bombay, but the former firm has now gone into iiquidation. 

® 0. M. Broughtonin the Social Service Quarterly^ January I92A 

® Indian Year Book, 192Q, p. 537. 
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Settlements ; (xi) Work at the Bombay Working Men’s Insti- 
tute, and (xii) Propaganda work through the “ Social Service 
Quarterly ” and other means.^ 

Since 1919 an All-India Social Service League Conference 
has been held annually.^ The subjects discussed included funda- 
mental questions such as charity organization, vigilance and 
rescue* work, work amongst criminal tribes, tuberculosis, the 
training of dais, the education and care of defective children, and 
so on. It may be noted that since 1922 an annual All-Indian 
Industrial Welfare Conference has also been held.® 

Special mention may also be made of the social work of various 
associations which aim at improving the conditions of women 
and children, such as the Seva Sadan Societies in Poona and 
Bombay, and the Women’s Institutes of Bengal. The former 
conduct social, medical and educational work amongst women 
and children, and train social workers. The Poona Seva Sadan 
was started by Mrs. Kamabai Eanade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, and 
others in 1909, with the main object of making women self- 
reliant and training them for missionary work (including edu- 
cational and medical work) in backward areas and districts. The 
movement for the founding of 'women’s institutes was started 
in 1913 in Bengal by Mrs. Dutt.^ There are now no few-er than 
250 such “ Mahila Samitis ” in the villages and smaller towns of 
Bengal, by which educational and public health work is under- 
taken, and a training is given in farm and garden work and in 
cottage industries. The extension of such work to other provinces 
is strongly supported by the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in 
India. 

We have already noticed the recent attempt to co-ordinate 
women’s social work by forming Women’s Councils similar to 
those founded in other countries under the auspices of the 
International Council of Women.^ The first to be founded was 
the Bombay Presidency Women’s Council in 1918.® To this 
council a large number of existing women’s associations have been 
affiliated.^ In addition an Indo-British Social Welfare League has 
recently been established. ® 

Any further account of the welfare work done by other 

^ Thirteenth Amiuai Report (1924). 

® V. Social Service Quarterly, November 1923 and Jannary 1926, p. 104. 

3 lind, 

* V. SdtLcaiional Supplement of the Times, January 26 and February 2, 1929. 

® P’'. chap, iv, p. 89. 

® Provincial Councils were first founded, and an All-India Council was foirmed 
in 1925. 

^ These include the University Women’s Association, League of Mercy, Social 
Service League, Girls' Friendly Society, Trained Nurses’ Association, Girl Guides, 
Seva Sadan, y.W.C.A., National Indian Ladies’ Association, Salvation Army, etc. 
{Fifth Annual Report of the Bombap Presidency Women^s Council), 

® V, Times, April 3, May 11, and June 4, 1929. . 
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voluntary agencies would be both lengthy and unnecessary; 

“ unnecessary ’’ because in most cases it would be but a repetition 
of what has already been said, for — as can be seen from the 
above description — in India the work done is not yet as a rule 
highly specialized, but a great many functions are undertaken 
by each association. Enough has been said to indicate what a 
great awakening there has recently been of the social conscience 
of the upper and middle classes. Nevertheless an entirely false 
impression would be given were it assumed that social service and 
labour movements in India have as yet attained anything like the 
importance that they possess in the West. It must never be 
forgotten that, apart from the co-operative movement, they are 
still almost entirely-confined to the largest urban areas, and that 
only the merest fringe of the population has as yet been touched 
thereby. Qualitatively invaluable, the work done is still quanti- 
tatively negligible. The great problem of reaching the masses of 
the people remains unsolved, and to speak of trade unionism 
and social reform in this connection is as yet a mere anachronism. 

The work described above is valuable more as an indication of 
what may be, rather than of what has actually been accom- 
plished. It does, however, tend to prove that there is nothing 
inherently impossible in the attempt to organize the working 
classes and improve their conditions of life, but that the problem * 
is one of (organization and propaganda, which calls for the devoted « 
and inconspicuous life-service of a large body of workers of all i 
classes. ’ 


Addendum to Paoe 308 

Since the above was written a Payment of Wages Act ’’ has 
been passed (in April, 1936). This Act regulates the period 
within which wages must be paid, and limits fines and deductions. 


CHAPTEE XIII 


THE TREND OP FOREIGN TRADE AND OF 
COMMERCIAL POLICY. 

§ 1. THE CHARACTERISTICS AND TENDENCIES OF INDIA’S 
FOREIGN TRADE, p. 329. 

The trend of foreign trade during the nineteenth century ; between 
1900 mid 1914 ; during the war ; since 1918 — Present-day trade^ and 
the changes that have recently occurred in its nature and direction — 
Causes of the decline of British trade with India — Conclusions — The 
trade in specie, land-frontier trade and coastal trade. 

§ 2. COMMERCIAL AND TARIFF POLICY, p. 345. 

Commercial policy in the nineteenth century ; the Free Trade era ; 
the return to revenue duties in 1894 — W ar-time fiscal measures — Tariff 
changes after the war — The six tariff schedules — Fiscal aut07iomy — The 
Indian Fiscal Co7nmission, and the adoption of “ Discriminating Pro- 
tection ” — The work of the Tariff Board — Minor tariff changes, the 
comiiervailing excise. Imperial Preference, and export duties — Co7n- 
mercial Intelligence ; the Indian Trade Commissioner ; other measures 
to promote trade. 

§ 3. COMMERCIAL POLICY AI^B THE FUTURE, p. 359. 

The tariff controversy and conditions in hidia — India's economic 
goal — The disadvantages of extreme dependence upon agriculture — The 
free trade argument ; the argument for protection of infant hidusfries — 
Conclusion that protection does 7iot offer hidia a royal road to mdusirializa- 
tion — The importance of revenue from tariffs, and the need for increased 
expenditure upon industrial development. 

§ 1. THE CHARACTERISTICS AND TENDENCIES OF 

I — -|Iso]r|y 

It is in the sphere of foreign trade that the changes in Indian 
economic life, that may be summed up under the term ' ' economi c, 
teansition/ ^ have been most far-reaching and fundamental.^ 
traders began to take part in India’s overseas trade in the 
sixteenth century, but it was not until after the English East 
India Company had been ejected from the East Indian Archi- 
pelago by the Dutch that direct trade between India and the 
West began to replace the former " roundabout ” tiade.^ At the 

' V. chap. 2 , p. 5. . 

® By “ muiwiabout ” trade is meant the system whereby European traders 
took specie (and some goods) to India, which they exchanged for India’s manu- 
f|.ctures (especmliy cotton goods), taking the latter to the East Indian Islands, 
where they procured the spices (and “ China goods **) urgently demanded in Europe. 
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end of the seventeenth and during the eighteenth centuries the 

f Euro pean demand for Indian ex. poxt &^inoimsed.^^ 

‘TREough it was checked by England’s mercantilist policy,^ but it 
was in the nineteenth century that those more far-reaching changes 
began— owingl'bllleThllmtriat^^^^ in England and, later, 

t'o improvements in transport and communications (within and 
without India)— whi ch eff ected a com plet e revolution in both the 
I size ^ and nature of India’s foreign tr^e. 

Trade of Bpltisk fndLcL, 

AanciaC Ai^erage for the ^uingnenfiiam^ erMlng 
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PiQ. VI. — Trade of British India since 1864-66. 

Pj The figures of exports and imports include Government stores and re-exports, but exclude 
treasure. 

The general trend of India’s foreign trade during the nineteenth 
century is well known, and will here be traced in the barest 

outline. It is less generally recognized that this trend has been 

reversed since the beginning of the twentieth century, and it will 
therefore be necessary to deal in more detail with this latter period, f 
^ At the beginning of the nineteenth century I ndia’s chief * 
^_^ ^xports "Woh as”'*''^idG^ _and sa Up^reT^and 

^ahuS^ureOj^Ee^ju^ and' workmaEibip, BUcE“aFcolton : 

^ idiT^ErifetuSr^ speS^'^woblTens, 

I certain number of miscellaneous manufactures. 

’ P. A. Thomas, MercanMlum and (he East India Trade. “ 

* F. Pig. VI, p. 330. 
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The English cotton-mill industry was, however, already firmly 
established, an d, after J^wo or thr e e de c ades Lancashire cot-top. 
gooda....ha.d,....^enJiirely oiiSfed' ... Indian their Jormer Eiiro.ppan 

iSrk^s, and had ,.B.egim to invade Jhe_Indian and Far Eastern 
markets. Buring the nmeteenth century ¥'’'''numbef' "of other 
factory products, one after another, were introduced into India, 
w^here they undercut indigenous goods. 

So far the primary factor was th0,indmstxiaL..re>wIuti4«^ 

England. tog etkeiL.:m tk. the ch e apening: an d impr ovement 
^Comm unicat ion s which accompanied the early ^pEase of that 
revolution. But India’s foreign trade was still more funda- 
mentally affected by the changes in production in India itself, 
which occurred during the latter part of the nmeteenth century, 
mainly owing to the construction of the Indian railways/ the 
introduction of steamships, and the opening of the Suez Canal. 
The specialized, localized production of foodcrops, ^plantation 
products, and raw materials for sale and export began to assume 
im^rtant and ever-increasing proportions. had been 

exported in small quantities since very early times, it now 
became a staple item of world trade. The export of ^hea£on a 
large scale was made possible by the opening of the buez Canal 


(in 1869), and by the eighteen-eighties it frequently headed the list 
of exports. The export of tm^ coffee, r aw hides and s kins and 
oilseeds also iiicfeaied rapidly. ~~ 

and .iutg_rep Ja£sil 

I the lomer ex p ort of manufacture d goods. The Lancashire cotton 
famine of the sixties gave a tremendous fillip to the export of 
Indian cotton to England, and threatened for a time the newdy 
established Bombay cotton-mill industry.^ This latter industry 
subsequently revived and made rapid progress, but the quantity 
of raw cotton exported continued to incrgase, as the loss of the 
English markets was counterl>alancearT)y the discovery of new 
imrkets..oiiJh€^-G0niinent_^^^ ^ ^ 

expor t of raw jute began on a large 
l^aj^wEiiircut off Dundee’s' former supply of Eussian Bax~and 
hemp,® although towards the end of the century the export of 
manufactured jute increased even more rapidly. 

Bullion and spe cie, as ever, continued to be an i mportan t 
\ at the end of the nmeteenth century all 


' ^ ■ F.'chap. vi. . ■ • ■ 

® The Bombay industry was temporarily paralysed, owing to the high price of 
raw cotton. 

® F. chap, xi, p. '279. 

For many centuries India has normally imported a large quantity of 
gold and sliver. It has become proverbial to speak of India as the sink of the 
precious metals,” and it is often asserted that a large proportion of India’s net 
import of bullion and specie has been turned into ‘‘ senseless hoards.” There is 
reason to think that the size of these ‘‘ hoards ” (Which undoubtedly do exist ) may 
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^ f tbe most import ant items manufact ured RQ,od s. These con- 

Tilf^ primarily of cotton manufacfures, machinery, millwork, 
; other metal products of all sorts and descriptions, and miscel- 
laneous manufactures. The main exceptions to this general rule 
were the increased imports of sugar from Mauritius, Germany and 
Austria, and of petroleum — chiefly for lighting .purposes — from 
the United States and Eussia. Thus by the end of the nineteenth 
I century India haj[b ecome a n e xporter of foodstuffs, raw materials 
/ |and_plantaiIon““p whilst she depended upon irnports for 

: "^FTargr p^arr‘o1'“hW'“cl^^ f or an immense range of misce l- 
^ rknepus manufac^resT“'T!^““^^TO^ of her overseas trade had 
increased,^ hut from having been a seller of artistic jnanu- 
ifactures and much sought after specialities, „ she had become a 
f source ..of foodstuffs and raw materials for the materia more 
^ advanced countries of the West.^ 

The articulate classes feared that India would be kept per- 
manently in what they considered to be an inferior, dependent 
position, concentrating on the primary stages of production, and 
. began to a gitate f or a policy that should restore 
between agriculture and industry, and render India less dependent 
on foreign supplies ”oF13oIEmg^nd other industrial necessities. 
It was alleged that the undesirable features of Indian trade were 
due to the political connection with Great Britain, which had led 
to the adoption of an economic policy deliberately designed to 
render India a convenient source of foodstuffs and raw materials 
and a market for Western manufactures. 

These allegations contain some truth with regard to the policy 
pursued during the nineteenth century, as ti m exten sioji to Imdia 
d of Engl and’s free-trade principles,^ and t he influence of Lancashire 
i opinion upohTImff"^]^ ^ undoubtedly contributed towards the 

changes described above. But towards the end of the century a 
great change took place in the attitude and policy of both the 
Home and the Indian Governments. With increasing know- 
ledge of the* country and its peoples, ^much keener 
I resp onsibility developed for the * * moral and^aterial prpgr^.! 

by the constitutional and administra- 
reforms, and by the measures taken to prevent and relieve 

have been exaggerated, and that India has really needed a large proportion of the 
gold and silver imported for use in the industrial arts and as a medium of exchange 
(v, P, P. Piliai, Economic Conditions in India, pp. 270-272, 300). The East 
India Company always had difficulty in finding merchandise that had a ready sale 
in India, and was obliged to pay in coin or bullion for the excess of imports 
of merchandise from India. This normal excess of exports over imports of 
merchandise continued until 1931-32, since when there has been a net export of 
gold. F. chap, xviii. 

^ V, Fig. VI, p. 330, and Tables XVI and XVII, pp. 534-537. 

^ India’s two new factory industries (the cotton and jute mill industries) had 
not at this time advanced sufficiently to alter the general trend of trade. 
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famine^ which led to the extension of railway construction and of 
irrigation works. By the end of the century anything in the 
nature of the direct exploitation of India's resources for the 
benefit of British interests would have been strongly repudiated, 
but — in the absence of a strong, constmctiye econom ic policy-- ^ 
^|the gene ral trenl''W^QmmermaI'lievelopmeBirremained unaltered . | 
^"T?Ei first fourteen years of the twentieth century were marked | 
b y great pros perity, and a great i ncrease in, but little change in | 
|thFiiiuie^7TSd^^ foreign1Ea3eT*””BotO and exports I 

''expm3Fd^WdtIjran3“Ta^^^ the total quantity and 

value of exports continued, as ever, greatly to exceed those of 
imports.^ 

This normal excess of exports is due to the fact that India 
^^d, and still has, to^make considerable paym e nts abr OB» d for 
^'‘' wEch no visible return"lsTmder"“ ihese payments include interesj 
on account of the capital loaned to, or invested in India, pay- 
ments for shipping^ and other commercial servicea (such as ; 
insurance and brokerage) rendered to traders in India, and pay- ^ 
^ments on Government account due to the political connection 
with England.^: Whether or not India receives full value in return 
for these payments is discussed separately in Appendix G.^ 

It was during these pre-war years that, although India con- 
tinued to do far more trade with the United Kingdom than with 
any other country,® the United St ate s and Japan fipt becam^e 
I important fact ors in. Indian trade. Trade with Central Europe 
also increaseci by leaps and bounds — a development that caused 
serious misgivings, as it tended to stim u late India's exportipfjgiS. 
^materi als and foo dstuffs, in ret urSlJi)r which she imported Ipw- 
‘^pnceff'^mahulicto vrhich she herself might well have 

produced.'^'’''’”'' 

The course of trade during the war need not be traced in any 
detail,^ as we are concerned more with the permanent changes 
caused by the war than with the actual fluctuations. 

After a temporary check to trade <m the^ outbreak of war, the 

^ Some allowance mnsfc be made for the rise in the general level of prices at 
ibis time, but trade expansion greatly exceeded any increase which can thus be 
accounted for. 

® This is what is called India’s “favourable” balance of trade, the term 
“ favourable ” being understood in a purely technical sense, as indicating merely 
the fact of an excess of exports over imports, not any advantage to India. 

® It should be noticed that the declared value of imports includes, but that of 
exports excludesrfr>tgh1»ge^ 

^ India Office expenses, furlough allowances, pensions, gratuities, etc. 

® Appendix G, p. 509. “ The Brain to England.” 

®..F.Eig,TII,p.334. 

^ India sent rice,' oilseeds, and raw cotton to Germany and Austria, taking beet 
sugar and a large variety of cheap manufactures (including hardware and cotton 
piece-goods) in return., 

® S. G. Panandikar, Some Aspeds of the Economic Oomequemes of. the War for 
India. 



Fig. VII. — Changes in the Direction of Indian Trade. 

[^3 This table is based on the trade in private mcrchandfee (excluding specie and Government stores, bat including re-exports) of British India, but in 
fact repr^ents the bulk of the trade of India as a whole, as ports in British India conduct hy far the greater part of India’s foreign trade. Quinquennial 
averages are given. Egypt is included throughout in “ other countries.” China excludes Hong-Kong, whose trade is included with the “ Rest of Brit&li Empire.” 
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elimination of trade witii enemy countries was soon count ^balance 
To'sorie eit 5iF'¥y TEi'"’ proHuct s . ^ The 
urg en t need for certain goods, combined with the increasing 
dearth of tonnage, necessitated drastic regulation and con trol, 
■which emanated first from the British and later from the Indian 
Government.® The objects of control were to prevent foodstuffs 
and munitions from “ leaking ” to the enemy, to stimulate the ' 
production and export of goods needed for war purposes, to ? 
prevent the export of goods (such as coal) ® urgently needed in ^ 
India, and to restrict imports in general in order to economize j 
shipping and stimulate industrial production in India. After 
the conclusion of the war control was gradually abandoned, at 
different times for different articles. 

The results of war conditions were that in 1914-15 the volume ^ 
of both imports and exports fell heayj^^ whilst in 1915 -16 an d 
|1916r:£7, although the volu^ of exportFlncreased again in 
relation to 1914-15, that of imports continued to decline. After 
that the volume of both exports and imports declined progressively 
(although exports remained relatively great) until the conclusion 
jof the war. Internar trade, as gauged from the returns of rail- 
and river-home traffic, the increased railway earnings and the 
increase in the number of new joint-stock companies registered, 
was, however, .extraordinarily activ^ ^ from 1916 on- 
wards. The great stimnlus^given £b”T1idian industries is shovm 
by the fact that whereas in 1913-14 “ man ufactured articles ' 
formed per cent, of tlie value of all exports, in 1917-18 they ; 
formed no less tha n 31 ^per cent.^ Af te r 19 1 8 this latter per- 
centage declined, but not tojts pre-war level, and in recent years 
the figurFEas been about; i6 ’^er cent. This indicates that therFl ; 
has been a permanent tendency towards the export of a larger \-. 

quan ti t y and proporfidmEEffianufac^ articles.® 

^ j f heyearl¥r8-19 was one'^f great c omm ercial instability. The 

^ Especialiy for jute, cotton piece-g^ods, iron and steel goods, wolfram, mica, j 
saltpetre and wheat {v. chap. ix). ' * 

* The British Government enforced economy of shipping, and permitted only 
certified goods to be brought to Europe. A special controller was appointed to 
purchase certain much needed goods in India. 'In4916 the Indian Government 
assumed complete control over internal and external transport and over foreign 
trade, under the Export and Import of Goods Act (1916). 

■ ® F. chap. X, p. 230. 

^ The change in the volume of trade was estimated by revaluing imports and 
exports on the basis of the previous year’s prices {Annual Review of the Trade of 
■ F. Fig. VIII, p. 330. 

® Note also the practically universal rise in the price of industrial as compared 
with Government and municipal securities {Annttal Review of the Trade of India^ 
1917 - 18 ').; 

® It- should be realized that some of the goods classed as “ manufactured ”' are 
not finished goods, but are only partially manufactured. But as the basis of classi* 
fication has not been altered, it can be concluded that there has been a change in 
the direction indicated. . . .. 


C tores Rupees. Crores of Rupees. 
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dramatic rise in the exchang e value of the jrupeeJ; upset calcu- 

I lajfcions as to forward commercial transactions, and in the autumn 
^ M of 1918 there was a widespread failure of the monsoon, and a 
virulent epidemic of influenza. The Armistice heightened the 



m-r4 m^/s ism/ /ms /s/s-/9 /smo m’2f m/-22/s2m i92S'2^ /m-ss iS2S’2s wm /s!m im'29 1929'30 



Fm. Vlll.—Import and Export Trade of British India since 1913-14. 

(J> Excluding re-exports. , (®) On Government and private account. 

(®) Official estimates have not been published for the years 1915-16 to 1018-19. Those 
given on the chart are provisional approximation. Eecent figures are given in Chapter XYIII. 

existing tendency towards s peculation (initiated by the rise in the 
exchange value of the rupee), buf^ the post-war “ boom ” in 
1919-20 ten^d to maintain the volume of trade. InMSdi l920 

^ the tide tumect in India (as elsewhere), j^rices bega n to fall, 
1 t^®J^^£^ten^ed downrordsjj^ports fell and a slump supirwned. ^ 

StatisticldTy"'ISere~' TO a fime-Tag; and 

slump was not visible until late in 1921, The value and volume 
■ ; F.'chap. XV, p. 423.' ■ 
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of total trade were actually greater in 1920-21 than in 1919-20, as 
a large niass of imports for which fonyard orders had bean given 
before the slump continued to arrive for some time after the 
depression had begun. Thus in 1920-21_and again in 1921-22 
the normal balance of trade was re versed, _ Imports of merchan-|, 
dise actually exceeded exports, in value, and there was actually * 
a net export of treasure in 1920-21.^ Large stocks of imports 
(especially of cotton piece-goods) ordered at tip-top prices, just -r~ 
before the slump (when exchange was highest), began to accumulate 
at the ports, as merchants saw no chance of disposing of them 
(now that prices and exchange had fallen) at anything like 
remunerative prices. Many Indian importers refused to take 
delivery, repudiated their liabilities, and dishonoured their 
drafts.^ It was estimated that importers thus defaulted to a value 
of thirty million pounds in 1921. 

The crisis was Tided over by the concerted efforts of European 
bankers and of British shippers, importers and merchahts, who 
“^carried ” the unwanted commodities. On the whole the Indian 
cdmhwcial and financial system stood the strain well. But it 
was long before the accumulated stocks could be cleared, and the 
prevailing political unrest (which culminated in the ** non-c o- 
^^^QjggratiQn^ movement ’’ -which instituted a boycott of British 
goods) aggravated ffie situation. Moreover India’s chief markets^ 

I all lacked purchasing power, and it was realizedTEat trade mu^ 

^ suffer until exchange had been stabilized^ reached J 

wltlTregard to reparitidhs and indeMedness in Europe. 

The post-war depression was most severe in 1920-22 . After 
that a revival set in, and India’s pre-war volume of trade was 
surpassed in |l9^328i The course of trade during the world 
depression wilTBeTiiscussed in Chapter XVIII. 

At the present day India is still dependent on imports for a 
large amount of her clothing (although for a smaller amount than 
before the war), the bulk of her machinery, many iron and steel 
goods, and a large number of other Industrial ne cessities. She 
still imports large (and increasing) quantities of liquid fuel (in 
spite of the increased production of oil in Burma, almost all of 
which is consumed in India), and some sugar. But the inte^sting 
: point t. Q....notic .e,.is that ^ in so far as any . change ha^sjoccurred in the 
^nature of her imports, that change has bee n in .a ^dlrection oontoarw 
6^ ito thattof the nineteenth century. Thus ini 926-27 only 72 • 8_per 

^ F. Figs. TI and VIII, pp. 330, 338. In 1922-23 conditions returned to the 
norma! as far as the balance of trade was concerned. Exports were affectgd-hy 
.a.Jbj,jdLJBoiisoo a 1920, which rednced.Jhe,,.sirjpiu8 ofj^oijdstyffs a^ 

ejs^ort ■ in and~;appounted , for the, .import '^r4OO,0OQ tbis of Aus tralian ■ \ | 



® TheIr Bbfence was that theGoyernment had guaranteed to maintain exchange 
at' 2c {u.' chap. XT,. p. 424).: , ■ 
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(Sent, of the total were maniifactur(3(l goods, as coiapared with 
76**'’6'per cent, before thejvvar.' ~ The maunfa ct iired imports .now 
1 consist largely of articles th at cannoOe produced ( in any quantity) 
. ffiTIndi a, such as tffe higher 'cduhts of yarn, the finest quality 
I machine-made piece-goods, much of the machinery, millwork, 

; railway plant and rolling stock, and many types of metal manu- 
I factures.^ Where Indian products compete with imported goods, 

I the former had (in most cases) gained at the expense of the latter, 
I eyon before protect ive duties ■had bee n imposed. For instance 
tSF^oducts”^ of the Inllancotton-mill industry and of the Indian 
iron and steel industry both made great headway in comparison 
with imported goods. The chief non-manufactured imports do 
j not undercut indigenous products, but are necessary to supple- 

f ment them. - 

The outstanding change in the export trade is the considerable 

j increase i n the exp o rt of manufactu^“^g5od s?"^¥ef^^ 

a "mailed increase in the export of manufactured (as compared 
with raw) jute, hides and skins, wool, metals and products 
obtained from vegetable oilseeds. Exports of paraffin wax, 
micanite, and mqnazite have also risen to considerable 
proportions*. 

f Cotton, twist and yarn, indigo, and raw and manufactured 
^ silk are the chief articles of which the export has declined. 
Indian cotton twist and yarn have suffered from ^ Jap anese compe- 
Jitiqn in f qmgn indigo from the competition orsyhthetic 

djes, and silk (raw and manufactured) on account of its unreliable 
quality. Expor ts of owing to the 

I deliberateTimiiation of the trade with China.® In each of these 
cases some special factor has been at work, and it can be said 
that, until 1929, India’s staple exports had little difficulty in 
finding ready and expanding markets, whilst manufactured 
exports have made considerable headway, in spite of the fact that 
most of India’s lai^^o ale indu stries ^ depend main lyuon the homa 
market. Nevertheless'^ certain features of the export tradFare 
stifl unsatisfactory. A number of articles (such as raw hides^and 
skins) ^ are exported raw that might well be manufactured or 
prepared in India. The export of others, such as tmpreg^ed oil- 
seeds, is to be deplored, as it deprives India of a^udimeecied 

^ The impossibility of producing many of these goods., at short notice, in India, 
was ciear^ demonstrated during the war, when India either had to manage without 
such goods, or to obtain them from new sources— for instance, Japan and the 
United States. 

a F. Table XVII, pp, 536, 537. 

* ® F. chap, xiv, p. 378. 

* For instance, the cotton, iron and steel, chemical, hides and skins, and cement 
md^tries. 

^ * Large exports of hides and skins usually indicate a bad harvest, which entails 
the slaughter of animals that cannot be fed. 
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article„ o| diet (vegetable oil) and of a valuable cattle Jo and 

fertilizer. 

On the other hand it is a mistake to deplore ^ the fact that 

. India normally ex poxk Urban 

(Iwellers argue that the export of foodstuffs causes unnecessarily - 
high prices in unfavourable years^ and that even in good years 
it is the middleman, rather than the cultivator, who benefits. 
x4griculturists reply that, although exports form a small pro- 
portion of the total crop, to prohibit them would deprive the 
, cultivators of their most profitable market, without appreciably 
increasing the total supply retained within the country. Cultiva- 
tors w^ouid therefore tend to reduce the area under foodstuffs, 
growing cotton and other commercial crops in their stead. At 
present the profit on export in good years helps the cultivator 
over bad ^ears, and although the middleman benefits from exports, 
some (at lea. ' > of the extra profit percolates through to the ryot, | if 
whilst consumers benefit from the encouragement given to the 
growth of food-crops. For these reaso ns it is b e neficial t Qefltot 

I exp ortation, in nomab years. If free" competition prevailed, it 

wouId^TlicTTJe unnecessary to control exports even in years of 

scarcity, as the crop would be„ diverted to Jhe afflicted areas. As 

it is, the prevailing'systSmi whereby advances are made by small 
dealers to the cultivators, and by exporters or larger dealers to 
the smaller dealers, tends to maintain exports even in a bad year, 
and shows the wisdom of the policy pursued by the Government 
of prohibiting, or at least controlling, exports in years of scarcity.^ 
The case for the export of wheat has been particularly strong, 
as in the past wheat has been the natural food of the p eople in 
Jimi ted areas only , and it has paid India best to export it, andlio 
consume the cheaper but no less satisfying foodstuffs, such as 
rice and the millets. Eecently, however, the .interiial _con- 

I su ff/ption of w heat has_^ become more extensive,. _ and the surplus 

* a vailable fo r export has been eliminated.'^ As is showm in the 
following taBTer, India now tends to consume a larger proportion 
of her principal food-crops than before the war. As the population 
has not increased correspondingly during these years, 
taken to indicate a rise in the-standar JofT^^rihe masses, and it 

^ It bas been suggested that the export of foodstuffs should be entirely pro-, ** 
hibited, on the score that all India’s food products are needed within the country 
f E. L. Price, Indian Legislative. Economics). 

* In a good year India produced some seventy to eighty million tonsyf cereals, 
and exported about four million tons {i.e. two mdlion tons of rice, one million tons 
,of wheat, and. one million tons of miscellaneous grains). The rice exported co:mes . 
mainly from' Burma, and, is easUy diverted to the mainland in a year of scarcity, 

' ® For instance, aS' was done between 1918 and 1922. ' - 

The first considerable import of wheat occurred in 1921. ' 'Later India became ; 
a net importer of wheat, until an import duty was imposed in 1931.. The eon-,. 
sumption of wheat in Is^a has 'spread rapidly. 
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appears that economic forces suffice, without Governmental inter- 
ference, to retain crops within the country when the consumers 
are in a position to pay prices that are profitable to producers. 


Percentage of Exports to Total ProduciionA 


Crops. 

Pre-War 

Average. 

War 

Average. 

Average of the 
years 1921-22 
to 1925-26. 

Average 
1926-27 to 
1930-31. 

1933-31 

Bice .... 

9 

6 

6-6 

7 

6 

Wheat 

14 

9 

6-2 

2 

2 

Linseed 

73 

63 

77-8 

68 

93 ^ 

Rape and Mustard Seed . 

23 

8 

19-8 

7 

8 

Sesamum 

25 

8 

6-2 

3 

3 

Groundnuts 

35 

12 

25*6 

22 

17 

Tea ® ... 

96 

89 

95-8 

90 

83 


It should he noted that the proportion of such crops exported 
I fell heavily during the war, and "that althbugh it Has risen igaS . 
^ ^ smceTITasmot rep3nedlEe"p^^ may be tentatively 

concluded that India will continue to have a considerable export- 
able surplus of such crops for many years to come, but that the 
surplus will tend to decrease. There has been no comparable 
decline in the proportion of raw materials (such as cotton ^ and 
jute®) and of plantation products exported, and undoubtedly 
India is in a strong commercial position because she can supply 
just those crops that are in great demand in the industrial West, 
in Japan ® and in certain other markets. 

The dir ection of Indians trade has recently been ch a nged more 
^fundam entally than its nature.'^ Between 1900~ and 19X1 the 
^Shb'st notaMe^featmr^^ increased trade with Germany, 

Austria-Hungary, Japan and the United States, and the decreased 
trade with China ® and Eussia. Since 1914 the most important 
features have been the accelerated increase in the shares of Japan 

^ Compiled from the Annual Beviews of the Trade of India. 

® Preference and a bad season in Argentina account for the great increase. 

® Tea is obviously not in the same category as the food-crops, as it is not com- 
monly consumed in India, but is added for comparative purposes. 

* The percentage of raw cotton exported was 66 pre-war, 66 for the years 
1921-22 to 1926-26, but fell to only 46 per cent, in 1929-30, owing to larger home 
consumption. In 1933-34 about 60 per cent, was involved, 
crisis in that country — and partly owing to a lack of adjustment between Indian 
and American prices. 

® The percentage of raw jute exported was 51 pre-war, 60 for the years 
1921—22 to 1925—26, and 37 in 1926—27. Here there has been a decline (except in 
1921-22) only because more of the jute is exported after manufacture. 

® Japan is the principal market for Indian cotton. 

VF. Fig. VII, p. 334. 

. The extent of the decline of India’s trad© with China is not shown in 
Fig. VII, p. 334, because trade with Hong-Kong is included in the trade with 
the “Rest of the British Empire.** 
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I and th e Un i ted States in India's tra de , the decline in the, shares of 
iffiF”lJnited Sigdom,"^” China, Hong-Kong, and France, and the 
war-time decline, but subsequent revival, of trade with Germany. 
To-day the principal suppliers of goods to India are the United 
Kingdom (despite the relative decline), ^ Japan, the United States, 
Germany, and Italy, whilst India finds her best markets in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Japan, Germany, and 
Franco. 

From the point of view of the pro^^^ of self-sufficiency and 
I industrial development, India’s trade with different countries^is 
I of Ire^^^equal v^^^ Her trade with the United Kingdom is 
faHicuTarly *" **“deslr^le ” in this respect. The great balk of 
British goods imported do not compete with Indian products, and 
are essential to India’s industrial development. Where they do 
compete with Indian products, the latter have progressively, 
gained at the expense of the former. Moreover most Indian 
products are now assisted either by revenue or by actually pro- 
tective duties.® India’s exports to the United Kingdom do not 
include the main subsistence crops, ^ nor, to any great extent, 
raw materials that could with advantage be manufactured before 
export. The United Kingdom is the one country that imports 
Ik large quan tities of tanned Indian hides and skins,® and is the chief ; 
^ importer 6TH dian“vegetable“dff. "‘No^pfeference is given to goods 
not manufactured before export. 

India’s trade with the rest of the Empire is mostly hkhly 
^l^irable ” frpna the same.„point o is, unfortunate^ 

Ve‘]^Tffited in extent. To the Dominions she sends a relatively 
l^ge proportion of manufactures (chiefly cotton and jute goods), 
tea, and some rice, indigo and vegetable oils. In return she takes 
manufactures, such as motors (from Canada), railway plant (from 
Australia and Canada), and coal (from South Africa and 
Australia). To the tropical colonies (such as Ceylon, British 
Malaya, and Kenya) she sends rice, cotton piece-goods and 
jute goods, taking certain ‘‘ specialities ” (principally raw material, 
such as Uganda cotton) in return. India’s trade with Java is 
similar in type to that with British tropical colonies, except that 
she used to import therefrom enormous quantities of sugar. 
To-day she is nearly self-sufficient in respect of sugar. 

The type .of trade CQnd ucted,.jdih.^e-^ is in 

^ t he main like that with the Dominions. The principal goods 

i Tlse share of the United Kingdom has tended to decline since the end of the 
nineteenth century, but between 1914 and 1932 the tendency became more marked. 

® India is still the best market in the world for British goods. 

,F. §2, below. , 

* Snch as rice, little of which .goes to the United Kingdom. Wheat used to be 
the chief fbodstnff sent to the United Kingdom. F. p. 339. 

® In 1926-27 no less than 93 per cent, of the total quantity of tanned hides and 
8i„ per cent.;, of the tanned skins exported went to the United Kingdom, 
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imported— mineral oil,^ machinery, motor-cars, iron and steel 
goods, hardware and tobacco — are (with the exception of tobacco) 
all urgently needed to forward industrial expansion, but there is a 
tendency for Indian produce, especially jute, and hides and skins, 
to be preferred in the raw condition. 

Continental Europe, especially Germany, sends mainly cheap 
miscellaneous manufactures, many of which India herself could 
readily produce, w^hilst it takes in return a large quantity of 
rice,^ raw cotton, raw jute, untanned hides and skins, and 
, I oilseeds. Definite preference is given to unmanufactured 

^articles. « .. . 

The bulk of India’s exports, to Japan (usually over 80 per cent.) 
consists of raw cotton, whereas her imports are manufactured 
goods, mainly competitive in character. The outcry against 
unfair Japanese competition has been one of the features of the 
recent history of conimerce in India, but it should not be over-' 
looked that the total value of India’s exports to Japan consider- 
ably surpassed the value of her imports until 1931-32. So long as 
India cannot herself utilize the whole of her cottoiTcrop, she must 
find a market for the surplus, and Japan is a most valuable market. 
The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement of 1934 now limits Indian 
imports of Japanese piece-goods by means of a quota which varies 
according to the extent of Japanese imports of Indian raw 
cotton.® 

The decline in the sale of British goods in India may be 
accounted for partly by their relative dearness, and partly by 
the more pushing methods adopted by German, J apa nese, and 
A merica n traders. 

Just before the war, German traders made strenuous efforts to 
conquer the Indian market by introducing miscellaneous manu- 
factures suited to the tastes of the masses of India at a price, 
and or^ems,__wi;y^ could not compete.'^ The 

^ In 1926-27 India obtained 70 per cent, of her imports of kerosene oil and the 
bulk of her imports of lubricating oil from the United States, and 77 per cent, of 
her imports of fuel oil from Persia {Moral and Material Progress of India, 1926-27, 
p. 197). 

2 In Europe rice is partly consumed as a food, and partly utilized in the 
manufacture of spirits and starch. 

2 llecently Japan has begun to import a larger proportion of raw cotton from 
America {v. chap, xi, p. 271). A considerable quantity of Burmese rice used to be 
exported to Japan, but Japan has now put an embargo on this trade (Indian 
Trade Jonrnal, April 6, 1928, p. 6.3. In 1933-34 imports from Japan into India 
were valued at Rs. 16 crores, whereas Japanese imports from India amounted to 
only Es. 12 crores. In 1934-3*5, however, the balance was again reversed. The 
Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement is discussed further in chap, xviii, 

^ The German traders not only sold cheaper, but also gave easier credit facili- 
ties and took more trouble to study the tastes of their customers. For instance, 
whilst English merchants quoted f.o.b. Germans quoted c.i.f. prices, to save their 
customers the trouble of calmiiation of freightage, etc, {Meport on the Conditions 
and Prospects of British Trade in India, 1919, p. 10). 
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quality of the German goods was not comparable with that of 
English goods, but durability is little regarded in the Indian 
market.^ 

During the war both American and Japanese firms opened 
branches and agencies in India, and attempted to get into closer 
touch with the consuming classes. Direct shipping services were 
instituted from New York, Boston, San Francisco, and Japan, 
and commercial travellers were sent to obtain orders. These 
latter studied the Indian market very closely, and paid great 
attention to advertisement.^ 

The Japanese took on the mantle of the Germans and intro- 
duced a vast variety ofjnaryeUously cheap, but incredibly mere- 
"*|tricious, manufactures.”^" Whereas according to the 1911 Census 
^'there were only thirty-two male Japanese in India, in 1919 there 
were said to be between two and three thousand. Japanese agents 
are good at learning the vernaculars, and depots, which combine the 
purchase of raw cotton with the marketing of Japanese goods of 
every sort and description, have been established all over the 
country. 

English and Indian traders have been greatly alarmed 
by the advent of these new competitors, and have begun to 
realize that they must revise their traditional business methods. 

A number of Indian industrial firms have opened branch • 
depots in foreign cities, such as New York and Manchester,® 
whilst many British jfoms now maintain resident agents in 
India. 

In a number of trades there is now a distinct tendency towards 
theestabhshme^ contact betweenioreignpr^^^^ ^ ^ 

i Snd B azaar dealers, and„ towards the eliminat^^^^^^ of Jhe (native) 

/” Imiddkm en , Jp the export trade, but the improved methods of 
mitributiqn and advertisement have as yet been adopted by only a f 
minority of Indian firms. There is a real danger that Indian 
merchants will be hard hit if they do not make an effort to adopt 

^ The destructive climate, which rots most goods in a very short while, and the 
depredations of insects, etc., often necessitate an annual renewal of roofs, clothing, 
and other household and personal goods, whatever the quality of the goods when 
new. Consequently cheap and showy goods command an exceptionally ready 
sale. Even when It would pay better, in the long run, to buy better goods and tools, 
or to construct better houses and other buildings, it is customary to prefer the 
cheaper article, “ If half the work and material which to-day are expended on 
the renewal and repair of haichcha i.e. anything of a make-shift or temporary 
character— were to be devoted to the erection of permanent buildings and equip- 
ment, an annual saving of crores of rupees would be available for development 
(JRoufid Tabhy June 1925, p. 536). This is one striking example of uneconomic 
expenditure. The excuse that “ my house has fallen do^m ” takes turns with the 
: alleged death of a relative with Bombay servants w'hen asking for leave to go to 
their ‘‘own,, country ” for a short visit. 

^ Meport on ihe CondUions and Prospects of British Trade in Indian 1919, 

'■ p«l,3.^ , 
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improved methods, especially as regards advertisement,^ which at 
present they almost entirely neglect.^ 

From this description of Indian trade at the present day, and 
of the changes that have recently occurred, it appears that since 
II the end of the nineteenth century the ^general trend has been 
1 1 although the change in this respect has not yet altered 

\\fun3amentally the general character of that trade. It is no 

( longer true to say that India tends to become increasingly de- 
pendent upon exports of primary products, and imports of 
manufactures that might well be produced within the country, 
ilie corresponding chahp m the commercial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and its effects, will be discussed in the 
following section.^ 

In order to complete this picture of India’s trade, a few words 
must be added with regard to the trade in specie, land frontier 
trade, and coasting trade-. 

We have already seen that India normally has a considerable 
net import of' treasure.^ Before the war the (quinquennial) 
average net import of treasure amounted to Es. 38*8 crores. The 
war-average amounted to Es. 8*17 crores only, owing to the 
difficulty experienced towards the end of the period in obtaining 
bullion at any price. During the commercial crisis from 1920 to 
1922, when (as we have seen) the normal balance of trade was 
reversed, there was even a small net export of treasure.® The 
^ result was that for several years India was “ starved ” of gold and 
silver, and hence (after the balance of trade had returned to 
normal) net imports rose to record figures, up to a peak of Es. 94*0 
crores in 1924-25. Imports then fell to about the pre-war level 
until England left the gold standard, in 1931, since when there 
have been phenomenal exports of gold.® 

The returns of India’s trade across the northern land frontier 
were very incomplete during the nineteenth century, but the total 
recorded rose from Es. 14-5 crores in 1900-01 to Es. 33 crores in 
1924-25. Since then comparable figures have not been available 
. owing to a change in methods of registration. Imports consist 

^ Indian goods are hardiy advertised at all and the only occasion on which 
they are displayed to advantage are at the periodic fairs. Little attention is paid 
by Indians to the selection of a site from the point of view of advertisement, and, 
as a rule, premises are hopelessly cramped and no attempt is made to arrange even 
retail stores — much less manufacturing premises—so as to catch the eye ” and 
draw attention to the variety and quality of the goods. Apart from the lack of 
adequate accommodation, this can be accounted for by the almost universal lack 
of capital, the continued prevalence of bargaining over the policy of a “ fixed 
price/’ and the general lack of education, which naturally prevents the written 
word from carrying weight. 

* The Indian Trade Commissioner has recently helped Indian exporters very 
considerably owing to an increase in staff and better equipment in general. 

® § 2, below. P. 331, above. 

‘ F. Fig. VIII, p. 336. « F. chap, xviii, § I (i). 
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mainly of grain and pulse, metals and metal mannfactnres, pro- 
visions, fruits, vegetables and nuts, raw silk and wool, and live 
animals. India’s principal exports are cotton goods (largely re- 
exports), metals and metal manufactures, sugar, tea, salt and 
spices. Usually the total is about 5 per cent, of the sea-borne 
trade. 

The coasting trade between various Indian ports, including 
that between Burma and the mainland, is registered separately 
from the foreign, overseas trade.^ 

Its total value amounted to Es. 118 * 6 crores in 1913-14, but at 
the present day figures are available only for the trade between 
Burma and the mainland. The value of the latter rose from 
Rs. 20-1 crores (pre-war quinquennial average) to Es. 36- 9' crores 
in 1984-35, and consists mainly of the exchange of Burmese oil, 
rice, and timber, for the coal, jute and jute goods (of Bengal), 
cotton piece-goods (of Bombay and Madras) and iron and steel 
goods (of Bihar). 

COMMERCIAL AND TARIFF POLICY 

That the economic policy of the Government of India during 
the second half of the nineteenth century was based upon the 
Jmssez-faire nrincinles then prev ailin g in England, has already 
Been notedX^But even when these principles were most firmly 
upheld, their application to India was limited by the necessity of 
undertaking certain functions which grew out of the Government’s 
famine policy, and by the urgent need for revenue. The effect of 
building railways and irrigation works on production and trade 
has already been discussed/ but the tariff and one or two other 
lines of definitely commercial policy remain to be described. 

After the Mutiny the great need for revenue necessitated the 
^ imnosition of moderate import duties and the reten tion of low 
export duties, but as the finanmaTpoiiHbnTmp these were 
gradually repealed or reduced. Owing largely to the agitation in 
Lancashire, in J 882 a n almost comple tely ** free trade ” t§>riff wa s 
I i^troducedt v^ir^V low export duties were levie ymr^^^ 
number of articles only, influding arms and ammunition, tobacco, 
salt and liquors,^ with the object of raising revenue and (in some 

I cases ) che cking ’’"^T""controll ^ coniumpioi u^ export 

duties- wer¥lE^eiIe3^^n3TEF”r5m^ "import duties were 
counterbalanced by excise duties on the articles concerned. * 

^ TMs hm uot, of course, been ‘‘ foreign trade ** in tbe past, bnt will become so , 
, .after the separation of Burma. 

•® F. p. SIO, abo¥e. ® F. cbap. yi, p. 146, and vii, p. 164. 

. , ♦ Petrolenm wag added to tbe list in IS^. 

By tbe end of tbe nineteentb century the only remaining export duty was on 

. 'Tic©. ' 
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“ Free trade ” was maintained un tiL lSQi,^ when financial 
I considerations ^ made some additional taxablion essential, and a 
!|^gen^al import dutj;.^^^^^ was im p.c>§fed*^ At first cotton 

goods"(^rns and manufactures) were retained* on the free list, but 
it "was soon realized that their omission meant that it would be 
impossible to raise the requisite revenue. Hence in December 18 94 
an imgort duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on both cotton piece- 

/' I goods^aipyS^^ This caused' a' outcry in Lancashire, where 

/ the new policy was looked upon as a great blow to its staple 
\/ industry. In consequence, the notorious “ countervailing cotton 
excise ” of 5 per c^t. was imposed upon all Indian mill-made yarn 
I oT a quality of twent^-jeo^ and-^^upwards. But this did not 
v- i satisfy or Indi a. LancasEire merchants argued 
that the Indian consumer could not afford to buy cotton goods 
(wherever produced) at the higher level of prices, ■whilst Indian 
producers said that their industry had been heavily penalized. 
•Hence in JSSSJhe duty on cotton piece-goods was reduced from 
per cent, to SJ per cent., the excise on Indian mill-woven cloth 
\ was also pEced cent., Indian hanFFwoveE^d was 

entirely exSEptedTromHEe^ cotton yam was admitted 
free, and the excise on yarn removed. This meant that coarse 
1 inc hgenous , cloth was exemptjrpm a^ 
piece-goods and Indian nodU proiu^^^^ were alike taxe„^£ S| pe 
* centT The removal of “the tax on impoHed y^^^ was ^ much in 
iHe interest of the Indian weavers as of the Lancashire exporters, 
as Indian hand-weavers utilized imported yarns for all their' finer 
products. Apart from the imposition of a countervailing duty on 
bounty-fed sugar in 1899, and a few quite minor tariff amendments 
in the first decade of the twentieth century,^ the tariff system 
remained essentially unchanged from this time onwards, until 
two years after the outbreak of the war. The principles under- 
lying the system were that a low general import duty should be 
levied for the sake of revenue, exemptions or reductions being 
made for urgently needed goods, and that higher duties should 
be levied on articles such as liquor and tobacco, the import of 
which it was desired to restrict or which were^thought to be able 
J to stand heavier taxation. 


^ In particular the progressive decline in the exchange value of the rupee (v. 
chaps, xiv, p. 393, and xv, p.410). 

2 Railway materials and machinery were admitted free, and only 1 per cent, 
was levied on iron and steel goods. 

® The duties on liquors, tobacco, silver bullion, and petroleum were raised in 

1910, in order to obtain revenue in place of that lost through the decline in exports 
of opium to China {v. chap, xiv, p. 37S), The tobacco duties were lowered'again in 

1911, as the yield proved disappointing. The duty on bounty-fed beet sugar was 
raised in -1 902, but was subsequeutiy abolished for one country after another as a 
result of the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1903, which resulted in the abolition of 
the bounty system by the chief sugar-beet exporting countries. 
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A slightly more construc tiv e (50inmeTcial_i^^^^^^ than that 
previously in force was adoped m Curzon at the begin- 

^ I ning of the twentieth century. He introduced closer relations 
’ between .the Government and th^ com mercial world , and a special 
^ Department of C ommerce_ and Industry was^jtablished in 1905, 

* to which were handed mosrbf f^^^ existing Government functions 
with regard to industry and commerce.^ 

During the war the interests of Indian traders were sub- 
|Ordinated to war-time n^essities, but the pressing need for 
^mvenue¥esurted"5rSsd^^^ eventually transformed 

the whole system. 

Whilst it was believed that the war would be a matter of a fe%v 
months only, no permanent financial changes were made, but 
after a time it was realized that more drastic steps must be taken 
to increase revenue. ySence in 1916 the general import duty wa s^ 
I raise d from 6 per cent, to 7| per cent., the cotton duties and excise 
remimlng¥MlSre™d'aF''3i”per^cent~^n'''additm^^ 
free articles was reduced^ 'ffie duty on sugar and the special duties 
on excisable goods were raised, and export duties were imposed on 
tea and jute. In 1917 the duty on imported c otto n pi e ce- goods 
I was raised from 8|”p^”Bent. to 7|- per cent., and the export duty on 

^-^jute was dgubledT ‘ " - 

It was at this point that the first real change in policy appea.|;ed, 
as the countervailing excise was left at 3| per cent. In' 19193an 

Jexport duty was also levied^pn raw hides and skins. Tiii^''^uty 

introduced two new principles, as on the one hand tKe duty was 
intended to protect the Indian tanning^^ (not only to 

provide revenue), and on the other it introdueed'^a ineasure oJL 

|imjperial preference,_as a two-thirds rebate was given on and 
f skins exported to, and tanned within, tHe Empire.^ 

The real financial strain occurred after the crisis of 1920 and 
during the subsequent depression. In Cl 921^ the general import 
ra^e, including the duty on the import of cotton piece-goods, was 
again raised, namely, from 7|: pe r cenji.,MJDpei whilst the 


potto s, excise remained unaltered at 3| per cent., as it did until 
suspension * 


^its 

luxune^Wfe’ 
cent, respectively. 


in 1925, 


The duries ra sugar and on various 
more, i.e. to 15 per cent, and 20 per 
"A further increase in the general imppri rate 


^ These included the collection and publication of statistics and information, 
and the supervision of industriai legislation (such as the Factory and Mining Acts) 
and of commercial administration (including the post office, railways, telegraphs, 
ports, shipping, tariffs, etc.). The Railway Board and Customs Department, 
which were constituted on a more independent basis in 1905, were placed under the 
general supervision and control of this department, but since the reforms have been 
made entirely independent. 

® The Imperial rebate was withdrawn in 1923, when the export duty was 
reduced from 10 per cent, to 5 per cent., as it injured England’s entrepdt trade, 
without substantially assisting India’s 'tanning industry. 
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Tup to 16 per cent, occurred in 1922u- but this time the duty on 
\ imported cotton goods was left at 11 per cent. At the same time 
I \ duty o:^per cent, was im posed on imported yam (which had 
^ teen impoi^eJlre51mceTl9^6), the duty on sugar was raised from 
/t6 per cent, t o ^5 per c enL^hat on various luxuries was raised 

tfrom 20n^ cent, to 30 per cent., whilst certain other minor 

i increases {e.g, on the duties on matches and kerosene oil), both in 
f import duties and in the excise, were introduced. 

Thus in 1032 there was a serie s of sixjd^es of good s u pon 
I whic h different rates of impor t du ties were levied.^ 

FirsTthere was a class orgbods admitted free of duty, either 
because it was held to be injurious to increase the prices, or 
because smuggling could not be prevented.^ 

Secondly, there was a class of goods lia ble to duties at spec ial 
I rates, supp osed to be. non-pr otective, including sugar® and 
sacch^lineTfish, liquors of all sortiJ^R^'^uSTess 
processes), tobacco, coal, coke and patent fuel, mineral oils, 
cotton yams and twist (6 per cent, ad valorem), cotton piece-goods 
(11 per cent, ad valorem), certain arms, ammunition and 
military stores, and matches. 

Thirdly, there was a cl ass of goods t^ed a t 2| per c ent., 
I including grain andTpil se anJIs erEaSn^pes oF^^ 

a tax of 10 per cent, was levif^^ of 

iron and steel goods, inclu ding-^rails, railway plant, and roUing 
stock. 

Fifthly, a general ra te of 16 per cent, was levied on a large 
I number o f jLQods^^and^wasLin^^^ to apply to the import”^ most 
goods ex^t Juxuries needed. This class 

InchrdeS most articles of food and drink (except those already 
mentioned), animal, vegetable, and certain mineral oils, raw 
textiles (except those already mentioned), all iron and steel goods 
(except those specified under the 10 per cent, schedule), and a 
mass of manufactured articles such as apparel, arms, ammunition 
and military stores, chemicals and drugs, cutlery, hardware, 

^ F. Schedules in the Statistical Abstract. These duties remained substantially 
unchanged until 1931, except for articles on which protective duties had been levied, 
and for a few quite minor alterations. F. p. 354, below. 

* This class of free goods includes salt for use in manufacturing processes ; 
certain raw materials, such as raw skinS and hides, most metallic dyes, cut and 
uncut precious stones, raw cotton, wool and wool-tops, manures, paper-making 
materials, and various manufactured goods, such as certain articles of apparel (for 
instance, uniforms), certain army ammunition and military stores, agricultural 
implements, dairy appliances and certain machines worked by manual or animal 
power (for instance, water-lifts, sugar mills, and oil-presses). Indian coins and gold 
and silver coins and bullion were also on the free list. The duty on silver bullion 
was removed in 1920, in accordance with the recommendations of the Currency 
Committee of that year, 

* At various rates according to quality. 

* The import duty on salt was determined by the rate fixed for the excise levied 
on indigenous salt produced by private enterprise, until 193 1 . 
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implements and instmments, dyes, furniture, glass and earthen- 
ware, leather goods, machinery “ not otherwise specified/’ and 
yams and textile fabrics “ not otherwise specified.” 
^^^^^|||Qa|ly:,,„a.3p_,,per cent^^^^^^^ 

^tor-cars and other vehicles, confectionery, certain cutlery, 
^IMware " and metal goods ' (including clocks and watches) and 
rich yams and fabrics. 

Meanwhile the policy of imposing export duties and cesses on 
poods in great demand abroad, with the double objec t o f raising! 
revenue and assisting particular indusfj:ieA^d^.iradas.»^d been j 
extended. By fSS^there were export duties on raw and manu- j 
factured jute, raw hides and skins, rice, and on tea. In addition I 
small cesses were levied, with the object of devoting the proceeds ) 
to improving the production and distribution of the article^ 
taxed, on tea, raw and manufactured jute, and lac. Finally, in 
1923, when the Central Cotton Committee was formed, a cess of ; 
4 annas per bale (of 400 lb.) was imposed on all cotton exported or 
eonsumed in an Indian miil.^ 

These relatively high import duties greatly increased the\; 
.revenue obtained from customs, which before the war brought in | 
an average of B s. 10 crores only, but in 1923-24 brought in no les s 
than Bs . 88-98 cr ores. They also undoubtedly had a protective^ 
effect, in certain cases. 

The tariff schedules just described remained in force, sub- 
stantially unchanged, until 1931,^ but since 1921 there has 
been a volte-face in fiscal policy, which has involved the imposition 
of definitely protective duties. 

In 1916 the idea was to leave the cotton taxes unaltered until 
the whole question of protection in general, and the counter- 
vailing cotton excise in particular, could be reconsidered after 
the conclusion of the war.® The Joint Select Committee, appointed 
to consider certain aspects dTtE^^TjO^ranmeni^ofTndra^^ 

1919, did not hesitate to recommend the grant of fiscal autonomy 
to India, as it was recognized that nothing was more likely to 
endanger good relations between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that Indian fiscal policy wap dictated from Whitehall. 
Following a resolution demanding full fiscal autonomy, moved in 
the Council of State in 1921 , the Secretary of State sent a despatch 
dated June 30, 1921, in which he definitely accepted the principle. 
Shortly after this t he Government of India announced th e 
annointment of the Ind ian.J'iscalJIiommiBsiQn. , 

The terms of reference gave the Commission power “ to 

^ Tliis cess has recently been rednced to 2 annas per bale. 

* For changes, since 1931 see chap, xviii. . 

® liOrd Hardinge made a statement to this effect in 1916 (v. Mound Table, 
March' 1923, p, a'T'O)., ' 
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examine the Tariff policy of the Government of India including 
Imperial Preference . . . and to make recommendations/’ 

In reviewing economic conditions in India the Commission 
. I concluded that industrial development had no t M oAg o^^n i ensu ra^^^ 
I with the size, population, and natural r esource s of the country. 
The body of the report did little more than review the recent 
course of industrial and commercial development and trace 
recent modifications of policy, no detailed examination of the 
costs of production and probable effects of the imposition of a 
duty on particular industries being attempted.^ 

The Majority Report of the Commission recommended a 
rather vague_policj of p rotection, which should be applied “ with 
I ^dis crim dnation ” to certaTn selected indusfrieil^ - 

The selection of industries and actual detailed recommenda- 
tions were to be left to a Tariff Board , which was to be 
appointed to investigate the claims of jarScula r industries to 
I protection, and to watch the effects of the dut ies w hich should l&e 
imposed. ' 

The Commission unanimously condemned the existing cotton 
excise, even though it concluded that as a matter of fact it had 
probably hindered the development of the cotton-mill industry 
but little. It has, indeed, been truly said that the cotton excise 
is “more an insult than an injury,”® and it has, naturally, 
provoked all the more widespread and bitter resentment. 

Next,* the Fiscal Commission recommended “ conditional 
Imperial Preference,” Le. that a certain degree of preference 
should be granted as a free gift ^to the United Kingdom, but 
that it should only be conceded to other parts of the Empire by 
mutual agreement, whereby equivalent concessions were made to 
India. 

The Commission a lso recommended t hat certain stipulation s 
I {Le, that the companies should he incorporated and registered in 
I India with rupee capital, that there should be a reasonable number 
of Indian directors on the board and that reasonable facilities 
should be offered for the training of Indian apprentices at Govern- 
ment expense) should be mad e whenever thejjove rnment granted 

jor bounty, 
company. This 

^ For opinions on the Fiscal Report see Mound Tahle^ March 1923 ; the 
Economic Journal, March 1923 ; Asiatic Review, April 1923 and October 1923. 

® Five members appended a Mirmte of Dissent recommending rapid in- 
dnstriaiization by means of protection. They feared that the procedure recom- 
mended would involve great delay, and that it and the conditions laid down would, 
in practice, mean that protection would be reserved for industries which do not 
compete with British interests. The Tariff Board has not given grounds for- the 
latter fears, but suspicion is the inevitable inheritance of the unwise policy pursued 
in the past. 

® Dr. Gilbert Asiatic Review, March 1923, p, 265. 
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recommendation was immediately adopted by the Government.^ 
The decision of the Indian Stores Department in 1931 to call for 
rupee tenders for Government contracts also tends to encourage 
companies domiciled in India, but it is realized that India still 
needs the assistance of foreign capital if she is to develop her 
magnificent resources to the best advantage.^ 

Tbe„„p_rin ciples^^^^ the Cojnimssionls^^ tm 

I were tha t w_ma tern and , machinery should admitted 

land semi-manufactured goods, allow rates ; that export duties 
sEduI3”Be’ levied, as at present, in order to aid research and 
improved organization ; and that jprcdLectiv^4utm^^^ 
hejffliei, on industries „wh^ three conditioxis that : 

(i) India pos ses s es natural .advantages Jor. the»industry ; (ii) The 
industry must b e one that is unlikely to develop without^jiitial 
pigtcction ; and (Ifi) The industry must be one which is likely, 
eventually, to be able to produce at a profit without Governmental 

Finally, the Commission insisted that the burden laid on the 
consumer by the prote ctive, duties., rest ricted to t^e 

mini mum necessary to attain t he d,esired object, that “ difficulties 
ilTEe shape of shipping rebates, or unfair 'aSvStig^^ 
ing, depreciated exchanges, bounty-fed imports from abroad, be 
investigated and, where possible, removed,'* and that duties 
should be charged on Government purchase as well as on imports 
on private account.® 

On the whole the report was well received, although articulate 
I Indian opi nion tended to consider it unnecessarily cautious. The 
* consumers aTTTod^in India are not articulate and no body 
exists representing their opinion as such, but it maybe noted that, 
when their attention is aroused, they object strongly to measures 
I which consider industrial interests first, and the price -level and 

lagricultural interestr¥Ta3f’'secohX‘*^^ of India 



^ D,0,T. Report on the Prospects and Conditions of British Trade in India, 
1922-23, p. 100. Similar conditions are laid down before financial assistance is 
given to industries under the Provincial “ State Aid to Industry ” Acts (v. chap, x, 
p. 222). For a discussion on this subject, v. Proceedinqs of the Indian Economic 
Association, 1923, p. 6 et seq. 

® There has been widespread opposition to the free entry of foreig;n capital 
into India on the score that it r^ults in monopolistic powers for foreign promoters, 
who have thereby been enabled to exploit the country, and have preferred foreign 
to indigenous supervisory and technical labour, and that it results in a drain of 
profits out of India. A special Committee was appointed to investigate the whole 
matter, and reported in 1925 that the entry of foreign capital is favourable (on the 
whole) to Indian interests and, in fact, essential for progress (v. Report of the 
External Capital Committee, 1926 ; D.OJP. Report on the Conditions and Prospects 
of Briiuh Trade in India, 1924-25, p. 70 ; and Proceedings of the Indian Economic 
Association, 192Z, p. Q), 

® This recommendation has been put into force. 

* F. debate in the Legislative Assembly in 1924 on the proposal (which was 
defeated) to impose protective dutieson agricultural machinery (i?. chap. vii,p. 178). 
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agreed with the major proposals, but emphasized the fact that 
revenue considerations must be kept in the forefront. The Com- 
I mission's neg lect of revenue considerations must be consider ed its 
® weakest ppint. The majority report lightly recommended the 
aBoEtidn of the export duty on tea, and of import duties on 
machinery, coal, hides and skins, etc., involving a loss of almost 
Es. 3 crores, without troubling to make proposals for raising the 
necessary revenue by other means.^ In view of the urgent need 
for Governmental assistance for-‘ nation-building ” objects, much 
more attention ought to have been paid to this aspect of the 
subject. 

On July the Legislative Assembly passed a resolution 

^ of the Fiscal Commission, and adopting a policy of discriminating 
protection.^ 

The steel i ndustry, together with a number of industries using 
' steel as raw material, was^the fir st to be investigated by the 
1 ^ Tariff Board. We have already seeirthatthe^Gow 
its proposals for protective tariffs, and for the grant of bounties, in 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1924, and that it subse- 
quently became necessary to consider the grant of additional aid, 
which was given in the form of bounties, until the duties were all 
revised and placed on a new basis, in 1927. At this latter date 
the bounties were abolished, and preference was given to British 
goods. The protection thus granted undoubtedly helped th e 
|l^^dustr y th roughir^ of exceptional difficulty, and iC was 
^^i3ThaFBy 1934 (when the 1927 duties expired) it would not 
need further Governmental assistance.^ 

The Tariff Board has received and investigate d app licatio ns 
^ Jfor pr otec tiSnlrom a numE 5F”6rbtEer^ industries, includingTBe 
paper “and paper pulp, cement^ ma^eiiSo^cEIon cotton mill, 
match, coal, mineral oil, and plywood and tea chest industries. 
It has also investigated separately the claims for the continuance 
(after 1927) of the supplementary protection granted to a number 
of industries which utilize steel as a raw material, and in every 
such case* has decided to discontinue supplementary protection. 

Of the industries claiming protection (apart from the steel and 

^ Fiscal Otmffiission, Minute of IHsse7d,-p, 187, 

® Kesolutioa of the Government of Indih (Department of Commerce), No. 378, 
July 10, 1923. 

* F. chap, X, p, 245 et seq., above. The hope was not fulfilled. F. chap, xviii. 

^ in the case of the wire and wire-nail, galvanized hardware, railway 
wagon and nnderframes, and shipbuilding industries. F. the Eeports of the Tariff 
^ard on each of these industries ; the Indian Trade Jmmai, Jjilj 22, 192$ 
(Wire and Wire Nails) ; ibid,^ March 1, 1928 (Railway Wagon and Wire Indus- 
tries), and ibids, July 8, 1926 (Galvanized Hardware). ' For an explanation of the 
position and claims of the shipbuilding industry (i,e, the construction of ships for 
inland navigation) v. Moral and Material Progress of India, 1926-27, p. 190. 
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allied industries) only the cotton mill, coal, and mineral oil 
industries are at present large and important industries, and — as 
already seen ^ — the . Tariff Board concluded that protection 
not justified for either the coal or mineral oU industries, and only 
a very minor mea sure ofi ncreased protecti on tos grantHJolA 
cotton mili industry. The other industries are all at an early 
stage of development. The Tariff Board was unable to recom- 
mend protection for the cement industry (which was suffering 
mainly from over-production for the inland market), or for the 
magnesium chloride industry (which, it concluded, did not possess 
the requisite natural ad vantages). ^ It recommended a bounty on 
research for the paper and paper pulp industry, but the Govern- 
ment preferred to impose protective duties on certain types of 
paper.® It upheld the claim of the match industry for protection, 
and recommended converting the existing “ revenue ’’ duty, of 
Es.l. 8a. Op. per gross, on matches into a “ protective ” duty,^ 
because apparently consumers tended to prefer imported matches 
even at the same prices, and the Government accepted this 
decision. The Government also decided to protect the plywood 
and tea chest industry, although in rather a different way from 
that recommended by the Tariff Board.^ 

In addition to these applications for protective duties, the 
Board has received a number of applications for a reduction oJ. 
uties on articles used as raw material by certain Indian 


industries, i n order that the products of the latter may compete 
“bn equal terms with imported finished goods.® Many of these 
claims have not yet been investigated, but suitable tariff modifi- 
cations have already been introduced in certain cases. For 
instance the 15 per cent, duty on imported sulphur has been 
removed,^ and the Government has accepted some of the Board’s 
recommendations for equalizing conditions of production for the 
Indian belting industry, although it has chosen to impose a duty 
I on the finished article, rather than to reduce the- duty on the raw 

^ V. chap. X, pp. 239, 242, and chap, xi, p. 277. 

® F. p. 354. A duty was imposed later. » 

® Indian Trade Journal, October 1, 1925 ; May 26, 1927 ; July 7, 1927 ; and 
September 29 , 1927. 

* The import duty therefore remains the same as it has been for the last five 
years. The point is that the duty was introduced in. order to produce revenue, 
but in fact had a protective effect, so that the revenue declined. If the object of 
the duty had been to produce revenue, the Government would have had to reduce 
it. Now that it has been decided to protect the industry, the duty can be retained. 
V. Report of the Tariff Board on the Match Industry, and Times, September 1, 
1928 . , 

* Report of the Tariff Board on the Plywood and Tea Chest Industry, and the 
iTidian Trade Journal, FehTU&ty 23, 

® See the list of such applications, made in 1925 to the Tariff Board, in. the 
■Gazette of l7tdia,'M&tch 19^5, 

^ V. Report of,the Tarf§- Moetri-m the Removal of the Import Duty on Bulpkur, 
1924 .."' " 
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materials^ The Tariff Board upheld the claim of tlie Indian 
Galvanizing Company for the removal of the 15 per cent, duty on 
imported spelter {i.e. commercial, or refined zinc),^ but in 1927, 
when the matter came up for consideration by the Government, 
it was decided only to remove the duty on unwrought zinc.^ 

6^1 J^J-SSIr^fter a Tariff Board Enquiry into a number of chemical 
industries,^ protective duties were i mposed on various heav y 
I chemicals, but w^e Temoveg^agam^ . as no reorganization 

^ESgTaierTpIar^^ The duty was retained on magnesium chloride, 
as that industry had made great progress.^ 

It thus appears that until the recent depression only a small 
number of industries had substantiated claims for protection, 
whilst quite a number have asked for the reduction of the existing 
revenue duties on imported materials utilized by them.® It is 
interesting to note that the Burma Chamber of Commerce con- 
siders the present relatively high range of duties adverse to 
Burmese interests, and has protested against the export duties on 
rice and raw hides and skins, and against the protective duty on 
steel, which is said to penalize Burma for the benefit of Bengal 
and Bihar.'^ The natural conclusion was that India had not yet 
attained a stage of development at which she could benefit from 
any extensive application of protection, except at a very heavy cost 
to consumers in general. Before discussing this topic further, 
it is convenient to refer to one or two recent minor tariff modifi- 
cations, and to mention some other measures by which the 
Government has attempted to stimulate and assist commercial 
development. 

lQ .19M^o ertain implements used by agriculturists were added 
to th e list of duty-free articles, whfist 

duty“~onTmpcft^^ was feiSoved, the duty on 

^ V. Eeport of the Tariff Board on the Camel Hair, Cotton, and Canvas Ply 
Belting Industry, 1^27, and the Indian Trade Journal, February 16, 1928. 

* V. Report of the Tariff Board on the Removal of the Duty on Spelter and the 
Enhancement of the Duty on Imported Galvanized Hardware, 1926 ; the Indian 
Trade Journal, July 1^2^; and the IndUan Budget, 1927-28. 

® Indian Trade Journal, July 26, 1928. 

* These were the sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, magnesium 
sulphate, ferrous sulphate, potash aluminium, aluminium sulphate, sodium 
sulphate, zinc chloride, copper sulphate, and Glauber’s salt industries. 

® See p. 362 and chap, xviii. 

m suggested that although on the whole the methods of the 

Tarin Board are to be commended, it is questionable whether it is always within 
ite competence to get at the true facts. As a rule it is entirely dependent upon 
the evidence of one or two firms, and hence may be unable to estimate the in- 
fluence of particular customs or types of organization (such as the Managing 
.^ent^ system). These difficulties appear to have hampered the inquiry into 
the mineral oil industry, and the Board admitted that it was hard to obtain the 
necessary evidence with regard to costs and competition in the engineering industry 
owing to the Keen internal competition and consequent fear of revealing technical 
and financial secrets to rivals. 

^ iTiwtes, October 26, 1928, “ Burma-'and India.” 
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imported motor spirit was reduced, and the duties on healds, 
reeds, and shuttles (mainly used in power-loom weaving) were 
reduced (to 2| per cent,). In 1926 no important changes were 
made, but in 1927 the import duty on motors was reduced from 
30 per cent, to 20 per cent., that on tyres from 20 per cent, to 
15 per cent., the export duty on tea was abolished,^ the duty on 
imported rubber seeds and stumps was removed, and the stamp 
duty on cheques and bills of exchange payable on demand was 
repealed . The duty on imports of unmanuf actured ^tob acco was 
incr eased felm Es.l to Es.l . 8a. Op. per ib. Few changes were made 
\lnT928 or in 1929, but it was remarked in the former year that 
the reduction of the duty on motor-cars and commercial vehicles 
had resulted in an increase of 16 per cent, and 85 per cent, re- 
spectively in imports. It will be noted that practically all these 
changes were in the direction of a reduction of duties. 

We have already noticed, in another connectionj^ that the 
countervailing excise on cotton piece-goods was s usp ended 
\ mTrSfS, and repealed in 1926. A few ^ words of explanation 

The question of removing the countervailing excise was 
raised from time to time after Lo rd Ha;rdinge had announced 
(in 1916) that it would be considered after the w^ar. In 1924 the 
Legislative Assembly^ passed a resolution demanding tlie abolition 
lof possible moment,” and C h arts 
\Inn^~(Ministerof Finance) said that “ there was not a British 
sUBject in India who did not regret the existence of a duty which, 
while doing little harm to India’s cotton industry, had undoubtedly 
done political harm to the Government.” ^ He went on to point 
out that the Government’s pledge had not yet been honoured 
solely on account of financial embarrassments, and that the series 
of Budget deficits had coincided with a period of unparalleled pro- 
sperity in the. cotton mill industry.^ The subsequent depression 
in the cotton mill industry ^ led to a deputation of the mill-owners 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad asking for the abolition of the excise, 
‘and resulted in its suspension in the ^utumn Qf^J925. In the 
Finance Act of 1926 it was definitely aboliffied. 
t ^ 1932 to give effect to the recommenda- 

I tions of the In dian F iscal Coinmissian.. with r e g a rd 
I tional Imperial Preference.” The only steps taieii were Ihe 

^ Compensatory taxation was levied on the tea industry, by altering the basis 
of assessment for income *tax. 

Chap, xi, p.^263. 

3 Times, September 25, 1924. . • 

* The burden of the excise on the cotton milUndustry was light, as the excise 
had been left at per cent, when the import duties bn cotton goods had been 
raised {v. p. 247, above).' The revenue obtained from the cotton excise, amounted 
to a little more than Es. 2 crores per annum in 1920-21 and 1921-22. 

F. chap. xi,"p. 203.' 
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preference granted ^ to raw hides and skins tanned within 

theTEmpire, but withjirgwn in 1923/ and the grant of preference 
to British steel goods. 

The economic argument in favour of Im perial Preferen ce is 
that the preferred countries are benefited b y t he extensio n of their 
HmTketSf“"wMM^ country eventually obtains its 

\lmports at the lower (Le, preferential) rate. Against these 
advantages has to be placed the eventual loss of revenue owing to 
^ the replacement of goods paying^tho”MgEeFBy“g^ paying the 
Aldwerlireiri^ the temporary loss to the importing country of 
part of the price paid by consumers during the period when the 
preferred countries are pocketing the additional return on the sale 
of their goods at prices fixed in accordance with the price of imports 
that are not preferred.^ An indir ect advaiutage is the promoti on 
^ of direct ship2igg_md--.,tiSia^ tEecountfies to which 

preference" applies. The net balance of advantage depends upon 
the particular circumstances. As a rule preference has been of 

i greater advantage tp^^orters of manufactu than to exporters 
of-primary goods, as the latter have been usually admitted free by 
importing countries. India had jittle to gain from^^^^ % of 

[1 pre ferential treatrnent, as the bulk of her exports already obtained 
^ free admission to foreign markets.^ 

The advantages which India can offer to the rest of the Empire 
from preference are also strictly limited. A preference on manu- 
11 fftQtu res m^^ ipjpre eithe r the pockets oT consume rs 

^ I or the Governm ent revenue. - " " * 

wiirtte“'^i^^ might possibly be promoted, as 
f Indian cotton piece-goods, jute goods, and tea might gain from 
J preference, whilst the sale of Colonial coal, motors, railway plant, 
and manufactures might benefit in return, but here political 
i motives affect the situation. Great distrust and bitterness have 
been caused in India by the treatment accorded to Indian emi- 
n * grants, and it was also feamd that the adpptipp^^^p^^^ 
i/ll PligM be prejudicial to India’s hard-w:onjfiscal autohpmy. 

I Pdf these political reasons alone, a far-reaching policy of Imperial 

Preference appeared, at the time, to be entirely out of the question.^ 

^ F. p. 347, above. * Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission^ 1921-22, p. 127. 
® India’s foodstuffs and raw materials were generally admitted free, and her jnte 
and cotton goods are admitted free or at very low rates by most importing countries. 
Cl Even plantation products stand to gain little from preference, as is shown by the 
disappointing results of the preference granted in 1919 by the United Kingdom to 
such goods as tea, tobacco, and coffee {Annual Review of the Trade of India, 
1926-27, p. 8). The value of the imperial preference on tea was largely discounted 
by the fact that India’s greatest competitor (f ,e, Ceylon) also received the preference. 
Eor Indian tobacco the advantage was counterbalanced by the adoption of specific 
duties which discriminated against the comparatively cheap In^an types. In 
the coffee industry there was little chance of increased production. 

* Economic Journal, March 1923, “The Indian fiscal Commission,” by f. 
Lavington. .*■ ■ 
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The conclusion was drawn that on the whole India had little ' ’ 
i-to offer and less to gain fr om I m perial Preference, but much JQ, 
losFSFrIs k. 

In order to get over India’s bargaining weakness, owing to the 
predominance of exports of foodstuffs and raw materials, the 
extension of export duties on raw materials has at various times 
been suggested and even attempted, but such export tariffs always 
appear to react to the hurt of the exporting country.^ 

The Fiscal Commission concluded rightly that, except in the 
case of a monopoly, an export duty taxes the producer instead ^ 
of_ the„.c^ and waT therefore entirely .mdefeiisible. In 

addition it tends to cause irritation in importing countries. 

The other means by which trade has recently been promoted 
may be described in a few words. 

A special ^^ommercial Inte Ukenm.JDe^^ ” has been 
I established, within the “ Commerce Department,” to collect 
statistics and information, and to act as a link bet'ween the 
I Government and the business world.^ Trade inquiries are 
answered, and since 1918 a n Tndiai^ Trade Commissioner, and 
Trade Commissioner’s'^Office, haveTeen established in London. 

The functiomdOEFTMiM^ Commiss ioner is t o pro- 
|mote the interests of Indian j3ggorters„in_the,.-I^ 
anroh'’''IEen[3on^^ same way that the interests of 

English exporters to India are promoted by the Indian section of 
the Department of Overseas Trade.® He helps Indian merchants 
who are seeking openings_.in the markets of Europe (and of 
America) ; provSesmSorma^ol (withTegaf 
ments in methods ffid processes) for manufacturers in India ; 
and watches all movements in Europe and America with regard 
both to changes in Government policy and in the organisation of 
trade abroad, that are likely to affect Indian trade either 
favourably or adversely.^ 

The Commissioner assists Indian firms by effecting Jntro- 
j^jactions bet ween Indian^xoducers, and possible p urcha8ers“Iir 
Indian good s, bv supplyin g information with regard to markets 
Sndlofei^ competition in relation to particular products, and by 
undertaking special inquiries in response to inquiries from Indian 
firms. He is a member of a large number of commercial com- 
mittees — such as the Imperial Shipping Committee, the Imperial 

^ l*or mstance, tli© imposition of an export duty on saltpetre in i860 stimu- 
lated produetion in otlier countries, and was only removed (in 1867) after the 
Indian industry had been permanently injured. , 

8 In 1914 an independent “ Director of Statistics ” was appointed, but lor 

economy’s sake the post was abolished in 1922. . . ^ 

® F. AnnuM D.O.T. Meports' m the Prospects and Conditions of British Trade 
in India* ^ ^ ' 

' ^ ' Meports on ' the Worh of the Indian iTrade published in 1920, 

1922, 1924, 1926, 1928, 6^ 
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Econoriiic Conimittee, the Advisory C’ouncil of the Board of Trade, 
the Advisory Committee of the Department of Overseas Trade, and 
the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation Executive Committee ^ 
— and by this means is able to support and promote Indian 
interests. 

He also has duties in connection with ' ' Commercial Publicity ” 

in general, as opposed to his duties towards inHmduinji^^ 

manufacturers and traders. Thus be took part in the organization 
of the Indian section of the British Empire Exhibition, and of the 
British Industries Fair (1926) ; he takes part in Empire Products 
Exhibitions and other movements intended to advertise Imperial 
products, and he writes for the Press and assists in the preparation 
of Indian and Empire numbers and supplements for various 
periodicals. In 1926 a special “Trade Publicity Officer ’’ was 
appointed to assist the Commissioner, ^ and the general staff was 
augmented.^ Trade Commissioners have also been recently 
appointed in Hamburg and Mila,n,^who deal with trade matters 
affecting India in Northern and Southern Europe respectively,. 
An “ Indian Chamber of Commerce ” has recently been founded in 
London, with the object of promoting Indian trade abroad, and it 
is said that a membership of over one hundred has already been 
secured, and that practically every Indian firm trading in this 
country has joined.^ It may also be noted that the Government has 
attempted to deal with the question of the far too prevalent 
adulteration of Indian produce,^ but has concluded that the 
matter can best be dealt with by voluntary agency. Both the 
Provincial Governments and a number of voluntary trade associa- 
tions have taken measures to solve this and allied marketing 
problems.® The most hopeful line o f advance would appear to 
be the widespread imitatidh of the policy adopted cotton 
merchants, of setting up a central committee to organize and co- 
ordinate the trade as a whole. The “Central Cotton Com- 
mittee ” has been hailed as a “ masterpiece of co-ordinated 
activity, financially and administratively self-contained/’ ^ and 

^ There is now a special Indian Sub-committee of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation. 

® Moral and Material Progreu of India, 1926-27, p. 209. This appointment 
has since been made permanent. 

® A large central building fpr Indian affairs of every description has been con- 
structed in Aldwych, which should facilitate the exchange of information and ideas, 
and co-operation, between merchants trading in or with India. 

* June 23, 1928, “Indian Trade Abroad.”’ 

^ Indian Year Book, 192Z, p, ZOO. 

® For instance, Acts were passed in Bengal and Burma in 1917 to prevent the 
adulteration of ghi, and. .the Bombay Cotton Transport Act has' done much, to 
maintain the quality of cotton marketed in the Presidency {Moral and McUerial 
Progress of India, p. I SI). In aceordance with the recommendations of 

the Banking Enquiry Committee, improved marketing is now being actively 
encouraged.- F. chap, xviii- 

^ Times Trade and Engineering ' Sup fhmmt, February 20, 1926, 
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it lias been suggested that the same system might be introduced 
into the jute, wheat, sugar, rice, oilseeds, and other trades. 

The better marketing of Indian produce may also be assisted 
in the future by imperial co-operation, wdiich was initiated in tliis 
sphere in 1926 by the establishment of the Empire Marketing 
Board (in the United Kingdom), supported by an annual Govern- 
ment grant. This body aimed at stimulating the marketing of 
home and imperial produce by making grants for the promotion 
of research, economic investigations, publicity, and education J 
Although in 1933 the Board was abolished, owing mainly to lack 
of financial co-operation from the Dominions, many of its functions 
were transferred to other institutions. 

§ 3. COMMERCIAL POLICY AND THE FUTURE 

We have now reviewed the recent course of Indian trade, 
noting in particular the effects of the war on the size, nature, and 

revolution in commercial policy. 

can ho longer with truth be said that India is becoming more and i 
more dependent upon exports of primary products and imports of ^ 
industrial necessities, that the British connection prevents the i 
expansion of Indian industries, nor that the Government ignores 
Indian interests and desires in formulating commercial policy. 
Nevertheless it .must be admitted that the progressively more 
constructive commercial policy adopted has been gradually forced \ 
by mrcumstances upon the Government, rather tlian delibera^ly ^ 

. f lo^cal consequence of definite principles and i 

ideals, and that the economic problem of India has not, even yet, 

a whole, and hence has lacked coherency anii co- * 
above _al]j^ been seriously handicapped by 
I financial stringency. ^^ T^ ^ la tter d efect has prevented full advan- 
tage from being reaped^ from fl^ measures taken to strengthen 
the bonds between Government and the commercial communily, 
although these have been conceived along the right lines, whilst 

the policy of discriminating^ protection ” proved at best ^ 

I partial success. The results and apprdp'iatehess of the policy^" 
pursued up to 1931 will now be examined. This will later be 
compared with recent policy. 

In the first place it should not be forgotten that the conditions i 
under wKich “ discriminating protection ’' have been applied have ^ 

W F. V. Anst©y, Trade of the I tidiau Ocean, chap, viii, p. 212. 

^ The Majority Re^^ort of the Fiscal Gommission says {p. 71) : ‘‘ It is clear that 
the mere imposition of protective duties . . , will not by itself produce that full 
industrial deveiopment wMch we desire,” and that considerations of national 
economics rather than of economies of individual industries should predominato 
in all such cases. The Report proceeds to advocate supplementary measures 
concerned with education, technical training, increased mobility of labour, and 
railway rates. ' , • : ■ ■ 
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I bee n extremely un fayourable, owing to world-wide dis turbances 
i and'^islocations , a^ffecti n^., trade the financial difficulties to 
which reference has already "been made ; and psychological 
difficulties due to political mistrust of the Government. 

Secondly, the appropriateness of “ discriminating protection ” 
depends not on^niipon thebreticail cohsideratiohs, but also upon 
I what ideal is held, as to India’s ultimate economic goal, and upon 
1 the actual conditions under which the policy is to be applied. 

Articulate Indian opinion is practically unanimous that 
India’s economic goal should be “ all-round ” development ; i,e. 
a better balance between agriculture and industry, involving 
(presumably) greater self-sufficiency.^ 

, . The existing extreme dependence upon agriculture undoubtedly 

|has great dGsadvanta^^^ There is the danger of dependence on 
^ outside resources in times of war — whether military or economic — 
and the fact that economic dependence aggravates political 
dependence. The great predominance of agriculture tends to- 
wards economic conservatism, prevents the adoption of improved 
methods of production, hinders the development of social freedom 
and of mobility of labour, and prevents any rapid improvement 
in efficiency. Industrial occupations increase the openings for 
varied types of ability and character, and extend the resources of 
a country.^ They lead to more extensive and closer contact 
between individuals, and ideas, and hence produce a higher level 
of intelligence amongst the masses. If alternative occupations 
existed in India, the idea of choosing the most advantageous 

^ India’s present lop-sided economic development — the overwhelming pre- 
. dominance of agriculture, comparative insigmficance of industry, backwardness of 
3 the basic industries of coal, and of iron and steel, dependence on the export of 
^ foodstuffs and raw materials, and on the import of manufactures — has been 
unanimously deplored ever since young India began to take an interest in economic 
matters. 

2 xt has been argued, on the contrary, that an increase in industrial employ- 
ment would not extend India’s resources Jfundamentaliy, as it would not increase 
the volume of foodstuffs. In connection with this argument it has been pointed 
out that during the famines of the nineteenth century weavers were often the first 
to feel the pinch and to apply for relief, as when the harvest fails the ryots im- 
mediately reduce their purchases of cloth. Although this did actually occur, it 
was du^to the fact that the weavers were dependent for the sale of their goods on 
the Y&iy cultivators whose crops had just failed, or on a neighbouring industrial 
area which itself was dependent for the sale of its products in the afflicted area. If 
the weavers wotked for a wider market— such as a large or remote city area, or for 
export — local failure of the harvest would not seriously affect their sales (or 
wages, as the case might be). Hence, if alternative occupations were open either 
to the ryots themselves, during a period of scarcity, or to a large proportion of the 
total population at all times, the distress of an afflicted area would be greatly 
reduced {y. Moral and Material Progress of IndiOy 1911-12, p. 272). If on the 
death of a ryot, instead of subdividing the land amongst the sons (each of whom 
tried to eke out an existence on a miserably spall holding), it became the custom 
for one son to carry on the cultivation of the holding, whilst the others took up 
some industrial occupation, the economic position of the family would undoubtedly 
be greatly improved. 
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would more readily develop, and the economic motive would gain 
in strength. In thk way the progressive subdivision of holdings, 
the clinging (at any cost) to the hereditary holding and the 
. (con s equent inc rease in indebtedness, and tendency Jo. Jail per- 
manently into tEe~cTutchei^tEeTn6ne^r^deFand thus lose even 
the semblance of independence, which to-day are the usual 
accompaniments of agricultural life in India, might at last be 
ended.i 

There are, therefore, strong reasons for aiming at a better 
balance between agriculture and industry, and for promoting 
greater seK-sufficiency. If this ideal were definitely adopted, the 
difficulties of putting it into practice squarely faced, ^ and the 
limited power of the Government to attain the desired end ad- 
mitted, it would be easier to judge the adequacy and relative 
importance of the various reforms suggested in the sphere of 
commercial policy. It must not be lightly assumed either that 
the desired ^nd can be attained s i m ply by fiscal protection,® _or 
ithat Jhe id^l of self-sufficiency implies that foreign trade should 
A be reduced to a minimum. ' * 

free-trade po^Iic^is based upon the i deal of international eo- 
-1 operation and natio nal s pecializatiop . The argument is that 
roour and capital wiff'Be most profi tabl y employed if each 
country concentrates upon lines of productfoh in which it has a 
comparative advantage, and exchanges its own surplus “ speciali- 
ties ” for the surplus “ specialities ” of other countries. It is 
argued that a, materially back ward coun try can gain more b y 
free contact and exchange wilE cou ntries at a “ higher ” stage of 
evelopment than by fostering or artificially stimulating particular 
industries, and that protection not only tends to divert labour and 
c apital from inore to less profitable employruehts, but alsojto 
sub^dize inefficient management and injure the general public 

^ There is no donbt that it is the contrast between India’s obvious industrial'* 
potentialities and her actual industrial achievements that has led to the whole- 
hearted adoption of List’s view, in India, “ that there is a certain stage in the 
norma! development of a nation during which protective tariffs are essential, in order 
to assist it in passing from the condition in which it is too exclusively agricult ural 
into that in which there is a right proportion between manufacturing industries and 
agriculture ; and that without fiscal protection the struggling infant industries 
will be killed by the competition ... of more developed countries” {Aniatic 
Review, April 1923, “ Protection for India,” by Br. Gilbert Slater). 

® The difficulties are much greater in India than they have been, for instance, 
in the United States. The latter country did not have to deal with an over- 
whelmingly large population of superstitious, illiterate, caste-boimd peasantsp^ 
who accepted fatalistically the extremely low standard of life to whiieh they had long w 
been accustomed. The United States is herself well aware of the difficulties that J 
would be created if she were invaded by a horde of workers with a standard of 
life lower than that of the average American I In addition, India’s fuel and power 
resources are actually, as well as relatively to population, inferior. 

® In the past protective tariffs have been singled out as symbolic of a policy 
directed towards tbe ideal described above, and an entirely false importance has 
often been attached .to th.is one aspect of economic policy. 
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Uirougli Ingher prices.^ In addition there is the danger of 

increasing pdliticai corruption and intrigue, and enabling the 
growth of profiteering trusts and ^ 

On the otheFXahd“"the ideaFof jiation^^^^^ self-sufiiciency is, 

I usually associated with a policy of protective tariffs,^ and it is 

I argued not only that certain non-economic considerations are at 
\ stake, but also that a measure of protection to infant industries 
V may, in the long run, result in greater wealth than would ever be 
attained under a free-trade system. This argument is held to be 
peculiarly relevant m India, which has a comparative advantage 
mainly as regards certain foodstuffs and raw materials, and is so 
closely associated with England — a country at a more advanced 
stage of material development — that unde r conditions „jQLL Jree 
/I. exchange she may never realize her industrial notentialities . 

The difficulty is that protective tariffs can appreciably ac- 
celerate industrial development, without a crushing burden on 
consumers, only if they are applied at a time when the indus- 
V 1 tries concerned have reached a stage at which an advantage 

ove r c ompe ting imports wdl^g the ^.necessary fillip to 'ca^rry 

^ them oyer the period of adolescence. 

The results of the inquiries and work of the Tariff Board lead 
one t6 the conclusion that, with one or two exceptions, Indian 
industries have not yet reached this stage, and that protection 
f- I will not prove a royal road to industrialization. On tfie other 
lhand, revenue is of the. utmost importance, and the financial 
I e ffects o f the changes between 1914 and 1931 in the t ariff system 
^ I of Jnd^ were much greater than their protective effects.^ 

The arguments advanced above with regard to Imperial 
preference and protection must now be reconsidered in the light 
1 of events since 1931. These include the introduction of additional 
^ (duties in Ipdia in 1931, with the object of restoring Budgetary 
^ (equilibrium ; the adoption of protection and Imperial preference 
^ j by the United Kingdom ; and the trade agreements with Japan 
and the United Kingdom. 

The imposition of additional duties, in 1931, on practically 


^ Protection in India obviously tends to benefit the small class engaged in large- 
scale industrial production, at the expense of consumers as a whole. The policy 
has been advocated almost exclusively by the commercial and industrial classes, 
who are quite willing that consumers should pay the price. 

2 Ijj India the passionate d(emand for protection 'has clearly been based on 
the almost unanimous desire to promote self-sufficency and all-rohnd development. 
F. F. A. Wadis, “The True Basis of Protection in India ” (Economic Jmtml, 
June 1924) ; and the Proceedings of the Indian Economic Assockdimi^ 1923, p. 5. 

* F, chap, xiv, p. 388. Even the bounties granted to the steel and Allied 
industries did not form a direct burden on State revenue, as they were mofe than 
counterbalanced by the higher duties on imports (v. chap, x, p. 247). There 
;i?i'as, however, a net loss to consumers m general on account of theissxeai® in 
prices due to protection (v. Second Report of ike Tariff Board on the Stdel Industry, 

pp. 
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imports subject to revenue duties has in fact introduced a 
substantial element of protection for many industTO which have 
not been investigated the Tariff Board. The adoption of 
protection by the United Kingdom, and the Ottawa Agreements 
of 1932, have altered the importance of Imperial Preference to 
India. Whilst England pursued free trade India stood to gain) 
little from Imperial preference, but, when England adopted) 
protection, it was essential to India that her goods should obtaing 
free entry or preferential treatment. 

In the meantime the Tariff Board has undertaken a number of 
I further inquiries, which have led toihe„e^tension and renewal of 
IprQfessedly protectiye duties, ^whilst the Ottawa Agreement of 
1932 has great^ extended the preferential system. The trade 
agreements with Japan and the United Kingdoin have introduced 
into India new methods of trade regulation and have helped to 
stabilize trade and trade relations. 

These important measures will receive more detailed treatment 
in Chapter XVIIL Here it need only be emphasized that^nce 
1931 the spmew tentative policies of protection with dis- / 
crimination and experimental preference have been replaced Jby} 
much more general protection and preference._ ' 

Nevertheless the arguments advanced above, in connection 
with the pre-1931 period, still deserve consideration. Th e revenu e 

I to be derived-^! rom tariffs remains^ „o impor tance, 

land prptectipi^^ carried too far— will not only reduce .that 

Revenue, but will check trade and penalize Indian consumers tor 
the benefit of those relatively small sections of the community 
engaged in the_ relevant industriesT It remains true that 
industrialization (and greater self-sufficiency) can best be promoted 
i by increa sed expenditure industrial and technical 

training, the collection and dissemination of infonmtion, the 
promotion of improved methods of marketing, and upon the 
improvement of transport and communications. Fiscal autonomy 
remains a much-prized principle, whose reality has been questioned 

by tfiqgB :Ay|Iqg'b|ip .Qs;e^^ Agme- 

ment with England. Every means should, therefore, be taken to 
"TeSiove the fear that commercial policy may be dictated to India 
with half an eye on Lancashire, in order that the energies of Indian 
politicians should not be side-tracked into the comparatively 
unimportant sphere of tariff policy, and that — by clearing the 
issue— the whole question may be regarded with an unjaundiced 
eycv ■ 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTORY 

“ A man without credit is like a bird without wings ; if he soars he fails 
to the ground and dies.” ^ 

The financial resources and expenditure of Government, and 
the machinery by which commercial dealings are transacted, 
obviously affect intimately the rate and direction of economic 

^ Eastern proverb. 
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development as a whole. The policy of any Government depends 
upon the financial resources which it has, or might have, at its 
disposal, and private, as well as public enterprise depends upon the 
adequacy (or the reverse) of the machinery of exchange, and of 
the facilities for mobilizing and increasing capital and credit. 
A sketch must therefore be given of the structure and develop* 
ment of the Indian financial and monetary systems, and of their 
relations to general economic development. The present chapter 
v/ill deal with financial structure and policy, and their results, and 
the following one with India’s banking and currency systems. 

The task of an alien Government in raising and expending 
public funds is never an enviable one, and is particularly difficult 
in a country like India, where the maintenance of law and order is 
threatened by any reform which interferes with social or religious 
customs and institutions, and where almost any reform involves 
some such interference. Hence the financial policy followed by 
the British Government in India has necessarily been based 
primarily on that in existence before the introduction of British 
rule, whilst financial stringency has hindered seriously the pursuit 
of a constructive social or economic policy.^ The Government has 
experienced extraordinary difficulty in raising the revenue neces- 
sary to maintain the tj^’pe of administration introduced, from a 
population consisting mainly of poverty-stricken cultivators, 
without either oppressing the masses, or offending the political 
classes, beyond endurance. 

The taxation of luxuries in India affects such a small pro- 
portion of the population that — apart altogether from the danger 
of provoking opposition — it is impossible to obtain, by this means, 
any large portion of the total revenue. Equally restricted is the 
revenue that can be obtained from direct taxation of the rich, 
whilst if the latter (which by its nature can neither be postponed, 
avoided or shifted) is extended to all classes, it must necessarily 
prove oppressive in a country as poor as India. On the other 
hand the masses can only be reached by indirect taxation if the 
latter is levied on primary necessities — such as salt — as the 
majority of the population is mainly self-sufficing, whilst in this 
case it obviously tends to be almost as burdensome as direct 
taxation. In practice the indirect taxation of necessities, to- 
gether with land revenue — which (whether or not classed as 
“ taxation ”) is derived partly from actual cultivators and partly 
from those who lease land — have (until the turn of the century, 
since when the commercial services have begun to contribute 
largely towards net revenue) provided the bulk of the State 

■ ^ A Native Government would not have attempted to introduce a “ Western' 
administrative system, and it could have obtained its officials more cheaply, 
although they would undoubtedly have been lees efficient and more corrupt. 
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revenues. Dependence upon land revenue has involved the 
additional difficulty that — owing to the uiicer' ain rainfall— India’s 
financial resources have been peculiarly liable to violent annual 
fluctuations, and tend to decline heavily ^ just when there is the 
greatest need for revenue for the prevention and relief of famine 
conditions. It is only quite recently that means have been found 
for surmounting some of these difficulties. 

In the following pages financial control will first be considered, 
followed by an explanation of the main resources and expenditure 
of the Government, and of recent changes in their relative import- 
ance. Thirdly, a chronological account will be given of financial 
conditions and policy since the end of the nineteenth century, 
leading up to a summary of the general trend of financial develop- 
ment, and of its effects on general economic development up to the 
depression that started in 1929. 

§ 2. FINANCIAL CONTROL 

The skeleton of the administrative and financial system intro- 
duced into India after the Mutiny remained in force essentially 
unaltered until 1921, when the changes involved by the Reforms of 
1919 came into force. The Act of 1858 provided that the financial 
as well as all other branches of administration should be in the 
hands of the Governor-General-in-Council, subject to the ultimate 
control of the Secretary of State, acting in association with 
the Council of India. The Governor- General was appointed 
by the Crown, and had the duty of nominating the members of 
his Executive Council. In the work of legislation the Governor- 
General-in-Council was assisted by a legislative assembly, but the 
latter had at first no control over finance, and until 1892 consisted 
entirely of nominated members.^ -“-rrr 

Prom the time of the presentation of the first Indian Budget 
in a modern form in 1860, down to 1892, no discussion was per- 
mitted on the financial statement in the Legislature, and it was 
not even compulsory to present the Budget,! The Act of 1892 
\/ gave the members of the Legislature the right to discuss the 
Budget, but not to move any motion or to “ divide ” upon it. 

After discussion by the Indian Legislature the Budget was 
submitted to the Secretary of State and then presented by him 
to the British Parliament, but the occasion was a purely formal 

^ Land revenue is usually remitted or postponed in areas afflicted by scarcity. 

® The Indian Councils Act, 1893, provided that “ recommendations should 
be made for the non-offlcial members. These were always adopted, “ and thus 
introduced the elective principle into the constitution of the councils, whilst 
scrupulously avoiding the name of election*’ (Sir C. Ilbert, Qmemrmnt of 
India^ p, 107). 

® Luring the years 1873 to 1876 the Budget was not presented to the Legislative 
Council, : , , 
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one and no vote was taken on individual items, owing to the 
fact that the expenses of the India Office and the salary of 
the Secretary of State for India were charged to the Indian, 
and not to the British, revenues. As new expenditure of any 
importance required the sanction of the Secretary of State (in 
Council), in practice ultimate financial control lay with this latter 
authority. 

This position was modified by the Indian Councils Act of 

UQS, which introduced a definitely elective element into the 

Central and Provincial Legislative Councils,^ and divided the 
items of revenue and expenditure into two classes, giving the 
Imperial Indian_Legislature power tq_moye resolutions (in the 
form of recommendations) and torfote thereon, with regard to all 
items in the for discussion ^ There was 

still no obligation on the Government to take action in accordance j 
with these resolutions, and ultimate control remained, as before, ^ 
in the hands of the Secretary of State for India. This system 
lasted until the introduction of the Pieforms in 1^1. 

The Reforms have introduced, for the first time, a measure of 
representative (not democratic) financial control, but as this has 
been accomplished by e ntr usting increased powders and functj^ 
to the Provincial Governments, it is necessary, in order to under- 
stand the nature of the change, to break off at this point and 
consider the relations between the Central and Provincial 
Governments prior to the Reforms. 

After the Mutiny, although the Provincial Governments carried 
on the greater part of the administration of the country, the 
smallest details of expenditure required th e, sanction of the 
Central Government. This entailed constant bickerings between 
the Central and Provincial Governments and tir^ome interference 
by the Central Government with provincial administration, whilst 
it encourage^ proy^ial e^^^ as those %vho demanded 

increased revenue were not responsible for raising it. 

This led Lord Mayo to introduce (in^SJ^O) his scheme of 
decentralization, ®"accOTding to which certain s"ervices were handed 
over to the provinces, for which they were to be entirely responsible. 

^ After this date there was an elective majority in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, but there was an official majority on the Imperial Legislative Council 
until the introduction of the Reforms of 1919. The policy of nominating Indian 
members to the Imperial and Provincial Executive Councils was also adopted in 
1909. 

® The chief items eaicW-ed from discussion were : Eevenuei customs, assessed 
taxes {i.e. income-tax), tributes, stamps, and fees. Expenditure : debt services, 
railways, provincial expenditure, pensions, special defence and military works, 
assignments and compensations and political expenditure. All other impoitant 
items were “ open for discussion ” (C. N. Yakil, Financial Bei'eiopments in 'Modern 
India^ p. 6). , 

® Financial decentralization was, of course, simply part of a larger scheme of 
, administrative decentralization. 
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The provincial revenue consisted partly of the departmental 
receipts on account of these services, and partly of an annual grant 
from the Central Government. AfterJ|^^ these grants were 
made on a quinquennial, instead of on ah annual basis, and instead 
of a fixed grant from the Central Government the provinces were 
given the receipts from certain defined sources (called the assigned 
revenues ”) with the idea of giving them greater responsibility 
\ and hence a motive for greater economy and efficiency. The final 
\ balance between provincial revenue and expenditure was effected 
by an “ adjusting ass^ment ” whereby any deviation from what 
had been estimated, whether a surplus or a deficit, was equally 
shared between the Provincial and Imperial Governments.^ After 
1882-^ certain sources of revenue were shared between the 
^ovinces and the Central Government, in order to give the Central 
Government a share in the increased revenue obtained byadnainis- 
trative improvements introduced by the Provincial Governments.® 
In most cases the provinces retained for their own use the 
following revenues : (1) The whole of the provincial rates ; 
(2) the whole of the receipts from the law courts, jails, police, 
education, medical services, local marine services, scientific 
departments, pension contributions, minor irrigation works, 
certain State railway lines and major irrigation works, buildings 
and roads, stationery department, etc. ,* (3) three-quarters of 
the stamp revenue ; (4) one-half of the revenue from assessed 
taxes, forests and registration ; (5) a varying proportion of the 
land revenue (usually one-quarter) ; (6) one-quarter of the excise 
(except in Bengal and Burma, where tW^provinces retained one- 
half.) ^ The provinces ha d not the powe r to a lter taxat ion, or 
the rules under which the revenues were administered, without 
the consent of the Central Government. 

On the expenditure side the Provincial Governments were, in 
most cases, responsible for : (i) All expenditure in connection 
with the services (enumerated above) from which they received 
the whole or a share of the revenue ; (ii) part of the cost of 
[ collection ; (in) expenditure on famine^relief ; (iv) certain 
political and miscellaneous charges.® ^ 

The Central Government itself collected the revenue from the 
department, ;^t office, tele^phs, railways, certain army 

^ Exactly similar contracts were not introduced into every province in 1877. 
The contracts differed in details and some were made later than 1877 (t;. C, N, 
Vakil, Financial Developments in Modem India, pp. 28, 29). The five-yearly 
agreements between the Central and Provincial Governments were known as the 
“ Provincial Settlements.” 

* F. B. R. Ambedhar, T'Ae Evolution of Provincial Finawe in British India, 
p. 83. 

® The Provincial Governments collected all the revenue from the services 
whose revenue they retained entirely, or partially, for their own use. 

* Moral and Material Progress of India, 1901-2, p. 126. « Ibid, 
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receipts, and the payments due from certain provinces, {e,g, Coorg, 
Ajmer, North-West Frontier, etc.) ; and exercised direct control 
over expenditure on the army, In^an marine, certain military 
roads, railways, telegraphs, the mint, and the post office. It was 
aKo responsible for alTpolitical expenditure, and for the finances 
of the provinces from which an annual payment was due.^ Any 
balances that the provinces could accumulate were carried over 
to their credit, but were liable to be called upon by the Central 
Government in an emergency, wffiilst entire responsibility by law 
rested with the Government of India.^ 

This system suffered from grave defects. As the “ Provincial 
Settliments ” were subject to periodic revisai, there could be no 
continuit y of provincial finance. Eepeated controversies occurred 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, and extrava - 
ganc e was still encouraged, as although the provinces stood to 
gain by economy during the early years of a settlement, there 

was a tendency^tQwarjds. hasty and wasteful^ expenditure at ihe 

end, in order to avoid a reductioh resources at the next 

settlement. Minor reforms were therefore introduced in 1904, 
and again in 1^8 {at ti|^„the were fixed 

permanently7,^gmng rather more mdependence and f espbhsiHlity 
to The Provincial Governments, but the latter stil l b ad no bo rrow- 
ing powers, and could not impose addition al taxation without 
sanction from the Central GoVernmeniL 

It can thus be seen that until the introduction of the reforms 
the “ power of the purse rested, in India, mainly with the 
Central Government, as “ de centr alization ” had meant the 
decentralization of administralion^rafBiF^^l^^ of power. Never- 
theless it would be ridiculous to conclude that this power was 
wielded at the sweet will of a certain npmBer of fin ancial autocrats. 
Actually the power of the latter strictly EmItedIBy f actors 

altogether beyond their contrplt induing thb fundamental need 


to mainta in ord er, and to ^void arousi ng viole^^ oppositio n. In 
practice, ^onservatisiiijms^.I^^^ only possll ESBanciar^incipIe, 
and it has^'Eeen said that the Government’s financial policy has 
been framed in complete accord with a dictum of Lord Cromer, 
that it is of supreme importance for an alien Government to keep 
the burden of taxation in subject countries light. 

The main changes mad© by the reforms of 1 91 9, which were put 
into force in 1921, were the redistribution, without over-lapping, 

^ ifora^ anef If of Iwtiia, 190 l-'2,j>p. 125, 126. 

^ F. B. R. Ambedkar, TM Evolutim of Provincicd Finame in British Indiap 
p. 157. 

® At this time it was agreed that the Central Oovemment sliouid give finaneial 
aid to the provinces only in times of widespread famine, whilst the provinces should 
be called upon to contribnte towards Imperial finances only in times of war or 
hiijmeisl CT}Bw {Mofal and Mstierial Progress of Ifidiat 1911-12, p. 146). 
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of all administrative functions between the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments, and the division of provincial matters 
into reserved ’’ and “ transferred ’’ subjects, in order to hand 
over the latter to the control of ministers dependent upon, 
and responsible to, the elected representatives of the people in the 
Provincial Legislatures. This was meant to be a first step tovrards 
responsible parliamentary government, and it was hoped that 
gradually more and more subjects might be transferred. 

The subjects under central control include defence, political 
matters, railways, posts and telegraphs, customs, income-tax, 
the salt tax, currency, the public debt, mines, the centra.1 police, 
the collection of statistics and records, commerce and industry 
(with certain exceptions) and all other matters not included in 
the list of provincial subjects.^ The reserved provincial subjects 
include irrigation, land revenue,® fanoine relief, forests (except in 
Bombay), the administration of justice and police, certain 
industrial matters (including control over factories, labour 
disputes, etc.), and a number of miscellaneous minor matters. 

The transferred provincial subjects include local self-govern- 
ment ; medical administration, public health and sanitation : 
education ; roads, tramways, etc. ; agriculture and fisheries f 
co-oi)erati()ii ; excise ; and a number of minor miscellaneous 
matters.’* 

^ A complete list is to be found in the Indian Year Book, 1920, p. 661 ei seg. 
The cotton excise was also a central subject until its suspension and repeal. 

® Under the reforms of 1919, not only is land revenue a reserved subject, but 
the rate of assessment is not fixed for the province as a whole and included in the 
financial statements like the rate of excise or any other tax, but depends entirely 
on the decisions of the executive in each province. On resettlement in any district 
the settlement officer makes proposals as to rate of assessment, reclassification of 
the villages, etc., and these are sent first to the chief administrative official in the 
area, and then sent by him with his comments to the Executive Council. The 
proposals never come before the Legislative Council at all. If a Legislative 
Council desired to alter land revenue rates, all it could do w'ould be to pass a 
recommendation to that effect and send it to the Executive Council, It has been 
pertinently pointed out that the exclusion of land revenue from the province of 
the Provincial Legislatures practically removes 40 to 50 per cent, of the, net pro- 
vincial revenue from any sort of representative control (B. R. Ambedkar, 
Evolution of Provincial FiTumce, pp. 228, 229). The object of reserving fand revenue 
is to prevent rural interests from being swamped by urban interests as long as the 
electoral power is still predominantly in the hands of the urban population. The 
subject is, therefore, not likely to be transferred until the electorate includes a 
satisfactory representation of rural interests. The first breach in this system has 
just been made by the Punjab Land Revenue Act {Times, Eebmaiy 26, 1929, 
“ Punjab Land Revenue which defines by statute thepowers of the Government 
in assessing land revenue, fixes the maximum demand at one-quarter of the net 
assets, provides that an assessment shall remain in force foi* forty years, and limits 
the rate of enhancement at resettlement. It is possible that similar measures 
may be adopted in Bombay, as a result of the Bardoli Inquiry, which arose out of 
protests against the proposed 26 per cent, enhancement in the rates of assess- 
ment (v. May 8 and July 17, 1929). 

® Fisheries have not been transferred in Assam. 

^ For a complete list see Indian Year Book, 1920, p. 661 el Some adjust- 
ments and transfers between the reserved and transferred provincial subjects 
have taken place since the introduction of the Reforms. 
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Under the reformed constitution the Imperial Budget lias to 
be passed by the two Chambers of the Central Legislature, ie. 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, both of which 
have an elected majority. Proposals for expenditure are subject 
to discussion and are votable, with the important exceptions of 
debt charges, salaries and pensions, expenditure prescribed by 
law, and political, defence and ecclesiastical expenditure, which 
are, therefore, still entirely under the control of the executive.^ 
Moreover, the control of the Legislature over the Finance Bill is 
limited by the power of certification possessed by the Governor- 
General-in- Council^ AH financial proposals emanate from the 
executive (ie. the Governor-General-in-Councii), which consists 
entirely of nominated members, and is therefore not responsible 
to the Central Legislature. 

In the provinces financial proposals relating to debt charges, 
certain salaries and pensions, and expenditure prescribed by law, 
do not have even to be submitted to the Provincial Legislature. 
These payments are comparable with the “ excepted specified 
items ” under the Central Government, but they constitute a very 
much smaller proportion of the total provincial expenditure and, 
since the cessation of the provincial contributions,^ have become 
a very minor factor. Otherwise all financial proposals have to be 
submitted to the provincial councils, but the Govemor-General- 
in-Council has power to certify expenditure on reserved subjects 
that he considers “ essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
for the subject,^ whilst even in the case of transferred subjects, he 
can in case of emergency ‘ authorize such expenditure as may be 
in his opinion necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the pro- 
vince, or for the carrying on of any department.’ ” ® Similarly 
he can ‘‘ certify ’' the Finance Bill as a whole, if necessary. 

In order to carry out the financial provisions of the reforms, 
the complete separation of central and provincial finances became 
necessary.® The former ‘‘ divided heads ” of revenue and expendi- 
ture (divided, that is, between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments) have been abolished, some having been made entirely 
imperial, and the rest entirely provincial. The rearrangement 
entailed a heavy initial financial loss to the Central Government, 
which was compensated by means of annual contributions from 

^ Section 67 A (3) of the Government of India Act, 1919. These “ excepted 
items usually account for more than half the total expenditure of the Centra! 
Government. 

® The Governor-General-in-Councii has power to restore and pass into law any 
single item, or the Finance Bill as a whole, if he certifies that to do so is essential 
to the- discharge of his responsibilities. • 

® These did not have to be submitted to the Legislatures. 

* Section 72 D of the 1919 Act. * Section 72 D (2) {6). 

®^Up to 1921 the Budget included all provincial as well as imperial revenue, 
and expenditure, the former being shown separately. 
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the provinces, until the imperial revenues increased sufficiently to 
render further contributions unnecessary.^ 

The principal sources of revenue assigned to the Central 
Government are opium, salt, customs, taxes on income, tributes 
and receipts from central departments. Those assigned to the 
Provincial Governments include land revenue, irrigation, excise, 
stamps, registration, forests, and receipts from provincial depart- 
ments. The provinces also have certain pov^ers of borrowing ^ 
and of imposing fresh taxation,^ and a share in the growth of 
revenue derived from income-tax collected in the province so far 
as that growth is attributable to an increase in the amount of 
income assessed. 

The reforms introduced another important change by trans- 
ferring the expenses of the India Office to the British revenues.^ 
This means that Parliament now has the opportunity of discussing 
and criticising Indian affairs, but, as an adverse vote would 
necessitate the fall of the Cabinet, in practice this criticism 
cannot be effective. 

It is thus only with regard to the transferred provincial subjects 
that India has “ responsible Government,” exercised through the 
power of the purse, whilst it is complained that even in this sphere 
the power is strictly limited by the fact that control over part of 
the finances of a province cannot be effective without the power of 
adjusting the whole, so as to make it possible to alter the relative 
importance of the constituent items. It is protested that this 
makes it impossible to increase expenditure upon ‘‘nation- 
building” objects, such .as edufjation and health. Actually the 
chief obstacle to ambitious provincial schemes has been that they 
cannot be carried out without an increase in taxation, to which 
those sections of the population that have political power are 
strongly opposed. Meanwhile the imperial Budget is not yet 
under representative, let alone democratic^ control, either in 
India or in England, although the growth of the Nationalist Party 
and the reforms have made it more than ever necessary for the 
Government to conciliate public opinion, which (in consequence) 
has probably almost as much influence on financial policy in 
India as in Britain. ' 

^ V. Meston Report o/1919, Cmd. 724 ; and p. 396 et seq. 

® On the security of its revenues, for certain defined purposes and subject 
to the sanction of the Central Government or Secretary of State. In 1925 a 
** Provincial Loans Fund ” was established. 

» For a list of the fresh t^tses permitted, see C. K. Vakil, Firiancial Developments 
in Modern India, p. 50. 

* Certain functions formerly entrusted to the Indian Office were handed over 
to a newly constructed department under a “High Commissioner,” the expenses 
of which still fall upon the Indian revenues. 

® It should not be forgotten that representation in British India is on an 
extremely narrow basis, there being only 7*4 million voters out of a total population 
of ever 247 millions. 
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■ RESOURCm AND EXPENDITURE 

§ 3. THE RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 

GOVERNMENT 

In order to understand the financial position and policy of the 
Government, the economic effects of the policy pursued, and the 
financial outlook, it is necessary to analyse the natnro of the 
Government’s financial resources and expenditure, and recent 
changes therein. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the chief 
items of revenue and expenditure and their relative importance 
changed but little— -apart from temporary fluctuations, due to 
seasonal or other special circumstances.^ The main characteristics 
of the financial situation were She inelasticity of existing, and the 
difliculty of finding new sourcei of revenue, and the consequent 
financial stringency, which limited (although it did not altogether 
prevent) new forms of outlay, for ihstahce, on productive public 
works, such as railways and irrigation canals. The general 
character of the Budget did not change greatly. 

On the other hand quite fundamental financial changes have 
been introduced during the last twenty-five years, and especially 
since the war. 

It is possible to obtain a general idea of the financial position 
in the nineteenth century, and of the changes introduced up to 
1921, by comparing the accounts of a (more or less) representative 
year in the nineteenth century with those of later dates, selected 
to illustrate the general trend of financial development. With 
this object Table XVIII ^ has been prepared, giving the principal 
items of revenue and expenditure in 1891-92, 1901-2, 1911-12, 
and 1920-21.3 

No direct comparison can be drawn between the accounts of 
the Central Government before and after 1921, for the reasons 
given above,'^ In order to understand the changes since the 
reforms, it is necessary to study and co-ordinate both the central 
and provincial accounts. This will be done after examining the 
accounts up to 1920-21. 

Six main heads of revenue are included in the accounts for 
the years under consideration (1891-92 to 1920-21) i.e. : (i) Land 
revenue; (ii) Opium; (iii) Taxation; ;(iv) Commercial Under- 
takings ; (v) Miscellaneous Receipts ; (vi) Exchange. 

^ Tlie cMef exceptioa to this statement is the decline in revenue from customs, 
owing to the adoption of Free Trade between 1S82 and 1894 {v. chap, xiii, p. 345). . 

* F. .pp. 538, 539. For an explanation of the choice of dates see note 1 
to Table XVIIL 

, ® The figures of revenue and expenditure are quoted in the tables and in the 
text, as our object is to study the economic effects of the iSnancial situation, rather , 
than the detafis of outlay and receipte. 

F. p. 371 above. 
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Land revenue has been of outstanding importance not only 
because, until quite recently, it provided a large proportion 
(42 per cent, in 1901-2) of the total revenue, but also because of 
the part played by it in the general administration of the country, 
the controversies that have raged around the principles under- 
Ijdng land settlement and assessment, and because it is the chief 
means by which the agricultural classes contribute towards the 
expenses of Government. 

The different types of settlement carried out from time to 
time in British India — Zamindari, Eyotwari, and Joint Village ; 
permanent or temporary — have already been described.^ It is 
impossible to state any general principles with regard to the basis 
or rate of assessment, as these differ from district to district, but 
it can be said that the general tendency has been towards lowering 
the rate whenever resettlements have been made.^ 

Under the permanent settlement of 1793 the rate of assessment 
was fixed at 90 per cent, of the rent. At first this proved a heavy 
burden, and many estates changed hands, but the value of land 
gradually rose (owing to increased security, and the increased 
value of agricultural crops), rents were raised, and the Zamindars 
obtained large incomes from this land. In 1900 the land revenue 
paid to Government from permanently settled areas amounted to 
less than Ks. 4 crores, whilst rentals in the same areas amounted 
to no less than Rs. 16| crores.® 

The rate of assessment was not fixed so high in areas with 
temporary settlements, and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century 50 per cent, of the net income from land, or rent, was a 
usual rate. By the end of the century the rate charged was in 
many areas much less than this, but great differences are still to 
be found from district to district.^ Although the rate qf assess- 
n^nt has tended to decreasa^^.^^^ revenue, derived ^s risen 
steadily, owing to agricultural improvements and the extension 
of the area under cultivation. 

It has been urged by opponents of British rule in India that 
the prosperity of the country has decreased, or at least failed 
to increase satisfactorily, under British rule, largely on account 
of the pressure of taxatjon, including in their opinion, land 

1 F. chap, V, § 2. 

2 Rates have been raised in certain prosperous districts, but the rates prevailing 
over provinces (or other large areas) as a whole, have been lowered, 

3 Government Resolution, East India {Land Revenue) ; Cd. 1089, 1902, p. 82. 

Mr. Darling estimates that in the Punjab land revenue absorbs some 20 per 

cent, of the net income from the land (v. The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and 
• Debt, pp. 10, 248). Dr. Slater has estimated the land revenue demand in Madras, 
which he says is higher than that of India as a whole, at only some 4 per cent, of 
the gross output (‘‘ Proceedings of the East India Association,” Asiatic Review, 
March 1923, p. 283 ei seg.). Mr. Pillaisays that the incidence per bead of population 
of the land revenue varies from 1 1 annas per annum in Bengal up to Rs. 5. 6a. Op. 
mLowerBmms, {Economic ConditioTis in l7tdia,p, 97), 
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reveEue,^ which leaves no surplus income for the people in good 
years, whilst in bad years they cannot even obtain a minimum sub- 
sistence. Hence it is said no capital can be accumulated, no 
improvements in cultivation can be afforded, and ' there is no ' 
possibility of increasing income per head. The defenders of the 

Government reply that thejand revenue... is, not a tax but .a .rent, 

that as such it does not enter into the cost of production, and does 
hot affect the prosperity of the cultivators. They argue that if it 
were hot paid to the Government it would go to a class of rent- 
receivers (as in England) and would not benefit the actual cultiva- 
tors. Moreover they state that— as is acknowledged by all — the 
system was not invented by the British Government, and that the 
average rate of assessment is now very much lower than in pr^ 
British days. It is argued further that the prosperity of the 
cultivators has increased under British rule (although not as 
rapidly as might be desired) ; and that even if land revenue is 
included under the heading of “ taxation,” India ranks as one of 
the most lightly taxed countries in the world. These two points 
of view account for the lengthy and heated controversy as to 
whether land revenue is a “ tax ” or a rent.” 

The legal “ right ” of the Government to land revenue is incon- 
troyertible. But that is no moral justification for the continuance 
61 the system, if it is inimicable to the welfare of the country. 

It appears impossible to give a definite answ^er to the question 
whether land revenue is a tax or rent, but even if an answer 
could be given, this would not suffice either to defend or condemn 
the system. It is clear on the one hand that land revenue is not a 
“ tax ” in the usually accepted technical sense of that term. 
Mr. Baden-Powell defines a tax as “ an impost leviable from year 
to year, which may be changed, abolished or created, according 
to each Budget in Parliament.”^ Land revenue does not fail 
within this definition. But it partakes of the nature of a tax 
in as far as it compulsorily transfers to Government part of the 
income received by land-holders. 

On the other hand it can hardly be considered as “ rent ” 
in the ordinary sense of that term, as the receipt of rent ” 
implies that the receiver owns the land. Now an analysis of the 
various India land tenures shows that in the Zamindari and 
Joint Village districts the British Government does not hold the 
position of landlord at all, and that in Eyotwari districts it holds 
the position of landlord only subject to definite qualifications. 
This has been clearly explained by Mr, Baden-Powell,® who 

^ ..Lasid revenue is considered to be tbe heaviest burden* as the poorest classes 
are hardly touched by indirect taxation., except on salt. 

” Is, the State the Owner of all Land in India t ’’ {Asiatic Qmrierlv MemWg 
July 1894, p, 18). 

2Mi, ■ 
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points out that, with regard to the Zamindari districts of Bengal, 
North Madras, and Oudh, and the Joint Village districts of the 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, and- the Punjab, the British 
Government has dejSnitely stated that property in the soil hgis 
been declared vested in the land-holders,” and any reservations 
made, in the latter areas, referred not to State rights, but to the 

rights of subordinate holders and tenants.” 

In Eyotwari districts the State retain^ a “ residuary right ” 

with regard to vacated and waste land7~bnt^'^^^^ hb^power to eject 

fKe'^cillivators “ except as the „ result of process in default of 
^ygn^'Q-paymeK “ Hence,” says Mr. Baden-Powell, “ the- 
‘ recognizer ownership ’ of Government does not exist at all in a 
large part of India, and in other parts only in a very qualified 
manner.” ^ Yet land revenue partakes of the nature of rent in 
that it is . alright to a periodic paym ent f rom, landowners on 
account of tliatland-Koldlng, and th at f ailure to pay invol v es the 
loss oTthe right to the land. Perhaps it would be nearest to the 
truth to say that it is a tax on rent, ^ and that as a large proportion 
of the actual cultivators in India are in a sense “ lahdd^^^rs,” 
there is no doubt that the Government is receivihg'^a revenue an 
income that would otherwise go into their pockets. But even if 
this is admitted it is not legitimate to conclude that land revenue 
should be abolished or even drastically reduced, without comparing 
the advantages to the country of State expenditure of the income 
thus derived with that of the people who would retain it were 
land revenue remitted or reduced, and exploring the possibilities 
of administrative economies or of alternative sources of revenue 
for the State, and their effects on the prosperity of the people. 
No exact comparison can be drawn, because of the obvious 

difficulty of estimating: {a) the Meets of handing over the 

whole —or par t— of t he lan d re venue to those at present responsible 
for its payment ; (b) the vdue of .the present expenditure % the 
Sta.te of the income obtai ned from the land revenue ; and (c) the 
effects .on. prosperity of administrative economies or j)f new 
taxation. Nevertheless certain broM Mne^^^^ can be drawn. 

If the land revenue were remitted (or drastically reduced) in 
Zamindari districts, the gainers would be the Zamindars, not the 

^ Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1894, p. 13. 

2 One objection to this statement is that land revenue is not “ an impost 
leviable from year to year,” and hence does not fall within the definition of a tax 
given above. Mr. Baden-Poweli says that “ The whole thing is a fiction, and is 
the result of trying to force Eastern institutions into Western moulds” (p. 18 
op, cit.). If the definition of taxation given by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, 1924-25, is accepted, then land revenue may be legitimately called a 
“ tax on rent.” This definition says that “ Taxes are compulsory contributions 
made by the members of a community to the governing body of the same towards 
the common expenditure, without any guarantee of a definite measured service in 
return ” (p. 419). The Committee remarked that land revenue “has some of the 
chamctmstics of a rent as well as of a tax.” 
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actual cultivators. The former, as a whole (in their capacity of 
landowners) are a functioniess and parasitic class, who only in 
rare instances use their incomes to promote better cultivation. 

pr esent them with a large additional income^would be eminently 

uneconomic and indefensible. In Byotwarf and Joint Village 

districts, the individuals and groups of individuals who are ^ 

responsible- for the payment of the land revenue are in some cases ,| 

actual cultivators, whilst in others their land is let to tenants and i 

sub-tenants. To present the mere rent receivers in these districts 
with a large additional income would be open to the same objection i 

as to present it to the Zamindars. The remitted land revenue ;; 

would go to the actual cultivators of cases J 

only. How would these actual cultivators spend their increased ,1 

income? If a large proportion of it were spent on permanent ,| 

improvements in the land, and in introducing the use of machinery , I 

and better methods of production, there would undoubtedly be an | 

enormous gain, against which, however, would have to be set the. 
loss ipyplyed by an equivalent reduction in expenditure by the 
State. But — ^judging from past experience — it appears likely that 
part of the increased income would be squandered on increased ^ , , 

e:^enditure on ceremom^ and that the rest of it would be , 5 

swallowed up by an m<^ease of pppul^^^^^ rather than by any 
improvement in the standard of life or in methods of cultivation. 

Under these circumstances it appears that, under present 
conditions, the existing expenditure of the Government of the 
receip ts from the land revenue is more, beneficial to the country : |i 

as a whole, and to the masses in particular, than ^vould be the type , || 

of expenditure that might be expected from its remission or drastic ^ 

reduction. Nevertheless the system should not be conside red as 
sacrosanct, and . every effort should be made to improve Jts 
incidence apd the methods of assessnient. In many instances the 
Government has already recognized at resettlements that the 
rate has been unduly high, 'but there is still need for a reduction in 
certain areas, and for a general readjustment in order to equalize 
the burden. 

The Indi an T axation Enquiry Cnnamittee (1924-25} ^ con- 
cluded that the chief fault of the existing system is that tliere is 
Eio^uniformity or certainty to either the basis or rate of assess- \ 
rnent, and recommended reforms desired to remove these 
blemishes, together with the introduction either of an income-tax 
on agricultural incomes, or a succession duty^ or both. The only 

1 The whole system of taxation in India was examined and reported upon by 
this Committee, which was especially instructed to include land revenue witliiii its 
survey. Its report throws valuable light on the history and present characteristics 
and in cidence of the various items of taxatioiL burtts Tecommeiidation take the, 
form of mo!^ or less minor modifications in pa ,rticula r it ems o f taxation rather tlian 
■of any drastic* change in the basis or rela tive propor^^s o f the .system. , 
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scheme that appears ta reconcile an improvement in the position of 
the smallholders in the future (on the assumption that the rental 
value of land will continue to rise) with the discovery of a source of 
considerable additional revenue for the Government, is that a 
permanent settlement ^ should be made throughout British India 
on the basis of existing payments, whilst^agricultural incomes 
above a certain figure should be subject to income-tax on the same 
terms as industrial and comm ercia l incomes* 

"^Xltematively it may be suggested that there is no reason why 
a representative Government^ should continue to honour a 
bargain {ix. the “ Permanent Settlement ”) made at the end of 
the eighteenth century between the Bengal (and some Madras) 
Zamindars and the East India Company. Moreover, whilst 
“ Land Eevenue ” was centrdly controlled, the Government 
could not fairly levy a higher rate in one province than in another, 
but now that it is a provincial matter it would involve no in- 
justice if each province adopted the system best suited to its own 
needs, and regarded land revenue as a source of revenue to be 
used for the good of the province as a whole. Eac h province 
cou ld then determine the principk and rate of its 
r evenue " ass essment . This principle has been adopted in the Pun- 
jab and in tEeUhited Provinces, by Acts (1927 and 1928) defining 
by statute the powers of the Government over land revenue.^ 

The heading “Opium” in the accounts^ includes Govern- 
ment receipts from tHelmanufactuxemip^m and from sales for 
V ©xgorL. but^"e^M-es^the^f ^^ revenue ob lainey'B^^ 

I ritaiLshma„tQr pSelnCemai^aie of opium,.md other dfW Cwhich 
’ falls under the heading “ excise.” In British India the cultivation 
and export of opium haiTdng been, and still is, carefully con- 
trolled by the„G^^^ and its manufacture is a Government 

nionopoly, whilst “ Malm ” opium, Le. that grown in the Indian 
States, can only leave those States under a pass system, subject 
to heavy payments to the Government of British fndia. During 
I the nine t eenth century the reven ue thus pbtainei^m large, and 
i teMeTto increase. but Jhe t)olia vl.of"checiTng (anTlnally pro- 
hibiting) “ expo"rt to ChinaL, ( adopted, in 1907)', "and"""lhh^“^^^p^^ 
adopted in ^923 of controlling and g radual ly limitin g to medicinal 
and scientific p^os^ISBr^ErS^ 

^ This suggestion was not considered by the Taxation Enquiry Gommittee, 

2 When such has been introduced. ^ F. p. 370 above. 

* Opium is not included under the heading ** taxation,” because it is derived 
either from the Government monopoly of manufacture, or from sales to foreign 
countries, not from consumera within the country. 

* In order to carry out its international obligations (resulting from the Geneva 
Conventions with regard to the export of drugs) the Government of India assumed 
complete control over exports of opium in 1923. Every application for leave to 
export opium must be accompanied by a certificate from the importing country, 
whilst exports to any non-Asiatic country, other than the United Kingdom, are 
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and progressive decline of both e^pr^ and revenue.^ Further 
restrictions are under contemplation, 2 and the revenue from 
opium is now of minor importance. 

The heading termed taxation ” includes seven main items : 
i.e. salt,® stamps, excise, provincial rates, customs, assessed taxes, 
and registration. The taxes on stamps and registration are 
levied much as in other countries and require no special comment, 
whilst customs duties have already been dealt with, in another 
connection and need not detain us here.^ 

Eevenue is derived frona both import and excise duties on ^It. 
Durmg the greafef part of the nmefeen|li_ century these duties 
v aried f|0m,.jrpyince to province, and until_1879 a great inland 
customs line streteheff right across the country. In that year 
the duties on salt were practically equalized throughout India 
(at about Es. 2. 8a. Op. per maund, of 82 lb.), and were maintained 
at or about the same high level until the end of the century. 

The salt tax has long met with strong opposition, on the 
score that it imposes an undue burden pn the as 

the poorer a man is the more he relies upon salt for seasoning 
his food. It is defended by the argument that the financial 
exigencies of th^ State necessitate some tax which reaches the 
masses, and that salt is the only taxable commodity universally 
cdhiumed in India. 

The strength of this argument depends largely upon whether 
or not land revenue can be considered, a compulsory contribution 
from the masses to the State. But even if the mcessity for the 
salt tax is admitted, it is still questionable whether Jhe„m^^ 

dnty.,..lias beemappropriate. An examination of the figures of 

consumption before and after any change in the rate of duty 
shows that an increase in the_r^e^ri_invMial^..i0U^^ a 

m^rbed decline in consumption, and vice versa, which is some- 
times held ^to. indicate that^ a con siderable proportion of the i 

population has beenjihablje to affprd3o_buy what is regarded as a 
necessary quantity. ■ 

entirely prohibited. Exports to the United Kingdom are permitted for medicinal 
purposes only, and — like exports to Asiatic eonntries^ — must he accompanied by 
an import certificate. Exports for other than medicmal and scientific purposes 
have been reduced by 10 per cent, each year (beginning from 1 926) until they ceased 
entirely by the end of 1935 (Jforal and Material Fr ogress India, 1926-27, pp. 
154,155). 

^ In 1891—92 an income of Rs. 6,14 lakhs was obtained from opium.*’ The 
policy of checking exports to China actually stimulated exports for some years 
(i.e. before it was entirely prohibited), but the revenue derived therefrom fell to 
Rs. 2,30 lakhs in 1920-21, and in certain more recent years has been even less. 

® An attempt is being made to extinguish, by agreement, the 'cultivation of the , 
poppy in the Indian (Native) States {Times, May 28 and 30, 1928). 

, ■ ® The revenue from the import, of salt is included, under this ■ (separate) heading, ,, 
and is not included under “ customs.” 

.^'■■"^'■F..chsp.xiii, §2..', 
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When the financial position of the Government began to 
improve, early in the twentieth century, the salt duty was reduced, 

V/ " by various stages, to Es_. 1. Oa. Op, per maund,_ m 1S07. In 1916 it 

was raised to Es. 1 . 4aJtfpr, in"spite of consiffSrable opposition, and in 
I 1922 the Government — faced with a series of Budget deficits — 
^ proposed increasing the duty to Es. 2. 8a. Op. This proposal was 
I rejected by the Legislative Assembly in 1§22, and again in 1923. 
I On this occasion the Council of State supported the Government’s 
proposal, and the Bill went back to the Assembly, which rejected 
it a third time. The Viceroy exemsed his power of M^tification/ 
and the duty was raised to the proposed leverm in the following 
year (after further controversy) it was once again reduced to 
I Es. L 4a. Op. 

It rs“Eifficult to decide how far the very violent opposition to 
the higher rate of duty was genuine, and how far the incident was 
utilized as a convenient stick with which to beat the Government 
at a period when non-co-operation was at its height. It is possible 
that the burden imposed by raising t^ tax has be en exaggerated, 
but... as the tax undoubtedly does aScF the whole ^dpula^on, it 
blight not to be increased except at a time of urgent financial 
stress. 

The Taxation- Enquiry Committee recommended that steps 
should be taken to render India sell-MppPxting as regards salt, 
and that the question should be referred to the Tariff Board. The 

Central Board qI .Eevenue thereafter issued .a „jap^r on the 

subject, in which itjtated„that t is doubtful whether India, could 
meet a 'substantial porti on o f the Bengal 2 demand within twenty 
years, "and that the inajority of Bengal consumers definitely prefer 
the imported fine white salt. The Tariff Board reported in 1930, 
recommending ineasures designed to make India self-supporting 
eventually, but the only action taken has been the imposition in 
^ 1931 of an additioxial.„pi otective dut y on jmports.^ 

The revenue from excise includes tfie proceeds of duties on 
* \countrv spiri t/’ spirits manufactured according to European 
methods in India,^ the prqductjon and and drags, 

and_t^^^ 

The policy has been to raise a maximum reve nue from a 
,gmii3Qum but it has proved extremely difficult to 

check consumption^Tm s pite of the fact that the rate of excise 
ha s be en continually raised (fan f asm miS increased duties 

^ F. p. 37iral>ovel' 

® Bengal is tlie principal importing area. 

® In 1931, as a result of the supplementary duties imposed to balance the 
Budget, the excise and basic import duties were raised to Ks. I ”9 annas per maund. 
The additional import' duty imposed in 1931 was at first 4| annas, but has since 
been reduced to 2| annas. 

^ Th© revenue from imported spirits is included under “ customs.'* 

® Mepori 0 / ihe Excise Committee of the Bombay Government, 1922-23. 
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,, onimpprted liquors and drags) smce.the beginning ^oi this centurj, - 
and that the number of licensed shops has been substantially 
reduced.. The revenno thus obtained increased progressiyely iip 
to 1920:^1, duties being .made as heavy as was thought possible " 
without stimulating illicit consumption. A policy of prohibition 
has so far been condemned, on the score of expense and difficulty 
of enforcement,^ but except in certain areas, including the coal-' 
fields and the city slums, the ** drink evil ” is not nearly so 
prevalent in India as in the West.^ 

The ‘‘Provincial Bates were additional ce^s on the land, 
which were introduced m,|87^to provide revenue for the Famine 
Insurance scheme that_was then introduced,® and amounted in 
practice to an increase in land revenue. The fact that they 
formed an additional burden on the cultivators was recognized 
and, with greater financial ease at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, they were gradually reduced, and eventually all cesses 
were abolished except for local purposes. This source of revenue 
is therefore now available for local purposes. 

The “ Assessed Taxes ” are the Indian form of mcome-tax,. 
and were ,^t levied but were dropped again betweer/ 

1 87 2 ani 18X7. They were revived in 1878, in the form of a, 
ligonse__tax on traders, which in J 886 was supplemented by a 

si mfia r tax.,..M„.,al| other, non-agricultu^^ " Ki this lime 

they liad become, in practice, an income-ta.x on all nqn-agricultural / 
incqmes of oyep Es^ 50^ per annum, ^ but in 1908 the taxable 
minimum was raised to Bs. 1,000. ^ 

With the need for increased revenue, in 1916 the progressive 
p rincipl e was reinlorced^ so that incomes between Rs. " 1,000 m 
'Bs. 5jQ00 paid at the old rate (2 jer cent,, or approximately 
three pies per rupee) '; incomes between Es. 5,000 and Es. 10,000 
paid7s^^^^ pies”' per rupee; incomes between Bs. TO^OOCT^and 
Ks. 25,000 paid nine pies per rupee ; and those above Es. 25,000 

paid o ne anna_per_s^e^^^^^ the following year a super-tax was 

Imposed on incomes over Es. 50 ^jEh in 1920 the b"asis’~dFassess- 
ment was reorganized, and in lOgl anopcrease was made in^he 

progressiye ‘ Meanwhile^(m 1919) tEe"lax^le minimum 

md been raised^to Es. 2^00.® 

TBe ’"Taxation Enquiry Committee considered various sug* 
gestions for bringing the Indian income-tax into line with those 

^ Every palm tree, in addition to the Mahua plant, is a ready source of alcohol, 
and it would be impossible to prevent illicit distillation and brewing, 

* Muhammadans are forbidden by their religion to drink alcohol. 

® These cases varied in amount and method of assessment from province to 
province, bht were always collected with the land revenue, 

• * Incomes from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 per annum paid at the rate of 2 per cent., 
and incomes of over Rs. 2,000 at the rate of 2f per cent. 

■ ® In 1919 a duty of 50 per cent.' had also been imposed on excess proits, but 
lapsed, in 1020.^' . 
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in force in the West, but came to the conclusion that on the 
whole the present system suited Indian conditions best. They 
suggested that the present relatively high level of exemption is off- 
set hj the absence of allowances for dependents, making the latter 
complication uimecessary.^ The distinction between “ earned** 
and “ unearned *’ incomes is of little importance in India at present, 
although it would become of importance if agricultural incomes 
were included. The Committee suggested that the rate of taxation 
should be increased for incomes over Es. 10,000 per annum, and 
that the super-tax limit should be reduced to Es. 30,000, but no 
such alterations have as yet been introduced. It may be noted 
that salaries, pensions, and interest on securities, paid in England, 
are liable to income-tax in England, and do not contribute 
anything to the Indian revenues. This is obviously unfair, and 
could and should be remedied. 

The fourth main head of revenue, “ Com m^ial 
. taki ngs,** includes the net revenue (if any) from the post office, 
^legraphs, railways and irrigation. Up till the end oHle nine- 
teentTi" centm taken together, resulted in a 

net loss to the State, mainly on account of the ^ieficit on the 
railways.^The^ latter brought in a net revenue for the first 
tirSS"' in;^l&98-9S^. and a|ter thj^ date the commercial services 

a whoIg|yfQV~ed aye^ fruitful and progressive source of revenue, 
vy Which has added to the income of the State, without oppression to 
the masses, or irritation to jiny class, ^ until the recent depression. 

^"^^ Hisci ellaneo ur Eeceipfe^^ before the reforms, consisted 
mainly of a profit on minting. In 1893, when the Mints were 
closed, the rupeenSecameli token com.'* When minting was 
resumed, early this century, the profit thereon proved a substantial 
source of revenuel^^ 

The last head of revenue appearing in the accomits under 
consideration is that called Ex chang e,** although it has only 
been in . certain years that Sie^ex^ange transactions of the 
Government have brought in^a net revenue. In other years 
exchange has figured as a net loss. The exchange transactions 
of the Government are necessitated by the fact that heavy pay- 
ments have to be made regularly, on Government account, in 
sterling in London, from revenue collected in rupees in India. 
Instead of calculating in each case exactly how many rupees had 
to be given in order to buy the requisite amount of sterling in 
London, at the current rate of exchange, the amount needed used 

1 Any such allowance would be extremely difficult to assess in India, owing to 
the joint family system. 

2 F. chap, vi, p. 134. 

3 The revenue obtained from railways and irrigation works (the two chief 
sources) has already been discussed above (v. chap, vi, p. 147, and chap, vli, p. 163). 

* F. chap. XV, p. 410. ■ 
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to be entered in the accounts as if it were obtained at the par of 
exchange. The total difference in any one year between the 
number of rupees that would h ave been needed at the par of , 
exchange, and the number that wai actually needed at the marlet 
rate, to obtain the necessary sterling in London, was entered as a ^ 
separate item under the heading loss or gain on exchange.^ Thul, ^ 
if, on balance, in any year the rupee price of sterling above- 
par (Le. with “ par ’’ at Is, id. when one rupee could not buy 
as much as Is, id, in sterling) there was a loss by exchange, 
and vice versa. Thus the loss or gain on exchange was slight 
whenever the value of the rupee was steady, but became of 
great importance during a jeriod of instability. For instance, 
during the period from l|73]until nearly the end of the century, 
the gold value of the rupee decreased continuously, and the 
Government suffered Sk, heavy annual loss on exchange. During 
the early years of the twentieth century when the rupee had 
been approximately stabilized, “ exchange became of minor 
importance. 

In 1917 the sterling value of the rupee began to rise sharply, \ 
and as the ^udget was still based on a one and fourpenny rupee, a \ 
large ‘‘ gain oh exchange was registeredr^^^^^^ official par \ 

of exchange was raised to 2g.,^ which was also adopted for Budget * 
purposes, and the accounts wer^calculated on a rupee instead of } | 
la^pigyiously) a sterling basisr ' But then the m^rlet value ^ 
rupee began to fall, and iEb Government was faced with a serious J 
loss on this account*^ This continued until in 1 92^23 the Govern- 
ment returned to a par of Is, id, sterling for statistical and Budget J 
purposes. In the following year the se parat e heading for lossi 
or gain on exchange was given up, due allowance being made under 
eaJBI^Jarate^ ih exchange.^ In par 

of Is. 6d, sterling was addpe^^ and Budget purposes, 

and in 19^ the exchange value of the rupee was fixed by statute 
at Is. 6dy^ 

We can now turn to the expenditure side of the accounts,® 
and here much less explanation is necessary, as the nature of 
many of the principal heads is obvious, whilst an account of the 
history of expenditure on some of the largest items, such as 
military services, is outside the scope of these pages. 

Seven main classes of expenditure are distinguished : i,e, | 
debt services, military services, colleetion„p| revenue, commercial 

^ Mmal and Material Progress of India, 1901 - 2 , p. 140. 

** Afc first 2s. gold, later changed to 2s. sterling. ® F. chap, xt, p. 423. 

' ■ In I923“24 the Budget figures were recast on tlie new but' ** natural ” system, ' 
for the years 1921-22 onwards. This change, as well as the separation between 
imperial and provincial finances, adds to the difficulty of comparing the accounts 
before and after 1920-21, ,, 

• ® F. chap. xv,:p, 427. ; , , « F. Table XVIII, p. 639. 
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serviceSy-civil services, famine relief and insurance, and provincial 
adjustments. 

The nature of the expenditure on military services, collection 
of revenue and civil services needs no explanation, the com- 
mercial services have already been discussed under the heading of 
revenue, and the provincial adjustments have already been 
explained.^ Thus expenditure on famine relief and insurance, 
and on deb,t services alone require consideration at this point. 

Up to 1879 the revenue expended on famine relief had either 
to be raised' specially for the purpose, or to be obtained from the 
Bud get ^plS^ i[ffa%)7'BuTin t year it was determined that, as 
famines tended to recur periqdicaUy, it would be wiser to make 
regular annual jpro vision for^theiL prevention and^elief. Hence a 
special famine fund was instituted, towards which a definite sum 
was annually devoted, and utilized either for actual relief or for 
reducing or avoiding debt on account of famines. 

At first, owing to financial stress, the fund was not strictly 
appropriated to its real purpose, but in 1981 the sc heme was re- * 
organized, since when a sum of about Rs. 1,50 lakhs per annum 
hasTii^ provided annually, and utilized for relief, protective 
works (such as irrigation), or the avoidance of debt. 

The debt consists partly of rupee loans raised in India, and 
sterling loans raised in England. Both types of loan have been 
raised either to meet nailitary or ad minist rative expenses, in 
which case the debt is termed “ordinary,” “non-productive,’’ 
or “ dead-weight,” or in order to proinote remu^^^^^^ 
works, such as the construction of railways and of irrigation works, 
in which case the debt is termed “ productive.” It is obvious 
that as long as these latter works or services produce suflScient 
revenue to cover, or more than cover expenses, interest and 
sinking fund charges, the debts thus incurred do hb^^ cohstitute a 
charge on the Indian revenues, and may earn a net revenue. 

Th e Muti ny involved a large adJiiioh to the existing Jljmpro- 
ductive” debt, as did the other frontier and interna} wars of the 
nineteenth century,^ but by the end of the nineteenth century the 
greater part of this type of debt had been paid off and India’s 
“ dead-weight ” debt had been reduced to very small proportions'? 

Hence although during the latter part o f the nineteenth century 
the total debt tende d to increase, this was on account of increased 
expehMuxa upon pu^^^ whilst the dead-weight debt was 

^ F. p. 368 above. 

2 It was those debts which led to the complaint that India was burdened with 
payments that ought properly to have been debited to England’s account. What- 
ever the rights and wrongs of this question, India has not been burdened with amy 
substantia! payments of this nature since the end of the nineteenth century. 

8 xhe interest charges on dead-weight debt amounted to Es. 3,60 lakhs in 

1891-02, Rs. 1,73 lakhs in 1901-2, and only 88 lakhs in 1911-12. 
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Indeed it would, have completely disap- 
peared Had it not been for the outbreak of the which naturally 
ne cessi tated raisiiig new unproductive loans for various purposes. 
The extent of the Burden thus imposed can best be considered 
later.® 

Having reviewed the nature of each of the principal items in 
the accounts, we can now consider shortly their relative impor- 
tance, and the changes therein. 

JLand rev eiiue stands out prominently as much the most 
important single source of revenue in the nineteenth century, and 
in 1891-92 accounted for. almost per cent, of the total net 
revenue. The seven heads of taxation taken together did not 
produce in the same year much more than land revenue alone. 
Sait was the second, and o pium the thirds most valuable single 
so ur ce of revenue. After these ' came excise, stamps, and pro- 
vincial rates? Only a very small revenue was obtained from 
customs at this time,® and commercial undertakings still fell 
under the heading of net expenditure. The limited inelastic 
nature of such State resources is obvious, as is also the fact that a 
large proportion of the total revenue was obtained from the 
masses of the people. 

On the side of expenditure, in 18^-92, notary services 
accounted for 41 p^r cent., and civil services^ for 87 per centT of 
the total. Debt services had been reduced to alrelatively low 
level, and the burden of the commercial services tended to 
disappear. 

In 1901-2 the general situation had changed but little, except 
that the ^commercial services had been transferred from net , 
expenditure’"tb”het revmiue, customs had increased (owing tSthe 
change in the tariff system introduced in 1894 and 1^6),^ and 
thaTtfiere had been a further fall in debt services. 

Between 1901-2 and 1920-21_ total revenue and revenues 
from each maih^source, except opium ^ and provincial, rates,® 
tended to increase markedly, but there was a fundamental change j 
in relative^importance.'^' Commercial undertakings, of which " 

railways were the most important, brought in over Rs^,.. 7 crores , 

both in 1911-12 and in 1920-21, as compared with only Rs. 1-7 i 
crores in 1901-2, There was also a remarkable increase in the 

^ The Government utilized the capital resources liberated by the reduction of 
the dead-weight debt to increase “ productive ” expenditure. 

- V, p. 395 below, 

® It will be recalled that free trade prevailed between 1882 and 1894. 

^ F. chap, xiii, p. 346. ® F. p. 378. ® F. p. 381. 

’ At this point only a very short summary is given of the changes in the relative 
importance of different items of revenue and expenditure, as the matter is discussed 
in more detail below, where a comparison is drawn, on a percentage basis, between 
the position in 1925-26 and 1913-14 (r. p. 388). 
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revenue from several items of “ taxation,” especially excise, 
custo|]o^, and income-tax. The greatest increase of all tool^place 
in the revenue from customs^ which rose from Es. .5^ crores in 
1901-2 to Es. J0*9 Srores in 1920f:21, owing to the repeated 
raising of the import duties necessitated by the war and initiated 
in 1916.^ The increase in land revenue was relatively slight. 

On the expenditure side we naturally find that the main 
increases were due to the war, which involved not only gteat 
increases in milit^^ and debt services,® but also very expensive 
exchange, transactions.^ There was" also a considerable increase 
in the cost of cdllection of the revenue and in the cost of the 
civil, services.® ^ 

Since the reforms many items previously included in the 
Central have been transferred to the Provincial Accounts, and 
the arrangement of the former has been changed. 

Four main heads of Imperial Eevenue are now distinguished,® 
ix. : (i) Principal Heads of Eevenue, including Customs, Income- 
Tax, Salt, Opium, and “other”; (ii) Commercial Services ; 
{iii) Currency and Mint ; and (iv) Provincial Contributions.^ 
The latter and new head of revenue may be explained at this point. 
The provincial contributions arose out of the separatibn betvreen 
the central and provincial finances due to the reforms, which 
redislributed the Indian revenues in such a way as to entail a loss 
to the Central Government estimated at Es. 9,83 lakhs. The 
plan was adopted that the provinces should make up the deficit 
by means of contributions to the Central Government, until the 
expected improvement in central revenue rendered such aid 
unnecessary.® 

Expenditure is given under eight main headings : (i) Com- 
mercial Services ; (ii) Forest and other Capital Outlay charged to 
Eevenue; (iii) Debt Services; (iv) Civil Administration ; (v) 
Currency and Mint .; (vi) Civil Works ; (vii) Miscellaneous Civil 

^ F. chap, xiii, p. 347. 

® Net expenditure on the military services rose from Rs. 24,24 lakhs in 1901-2 
to Es. 87,38 lakhs in 1920-21. 

® Net debt services rose from Rs. 1,73 lakhs in 1901-2 to Rs. 12,07 lakhs in 
1920-21. 

^ These do not appear in the figures given, but are fully discussed below 
(chap. XV, p. 423). 

® These increases can be accounted for partly by a permanent extension of 
administrative functions (for instance, in the educational, police, medical and 
scientific services), partly by a temporary extension of Government activities during 
the war, and partly by increases in prices and salaries. It was noted in 1901-2 
that the actual total cost of collection of revenue in India was only slightly greater 
than in Ei^land, in spite of the immensely greater population and the greater 
difficulties involved in collecting from a largely illiterate population with a very low 
average income. 

« F. Table XIX, pp. 540,541. 

^ This head appeared for the last time in 1926-27. 

® F. p. 398 below. 
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Services ; and (viii) Military Services. From the figures given 
in Table XIX ^ the main changes under these headings since 
1921-'22 can easily be traced, but (although of interest in them- 
selves) they give only an incomplete idea of the principal sources 
of revenue and items of expenditure on Government account in 
British India as a whole. In order to obtain a more accurate 
view of the situation the main heads of revenue and expenditure, 
as shown in both the Imperial and Provincial Governments’ 
accounts, have been brought together in Tables XX and XXI. 
The former gives the frindfal sources of revenue and items of 
expenditure, imperial and provincial, for 1921-22 and in subse- 
quent years ; ^ whilst the latter gives the complete figures for 
1925-28, together with the figures for 1913-14, with an estimate of 
the figures for 1925-26 on the basis of the pre-war level of prices.® 

Our object is, on the one hand, to complete the account given 
above of recent changes in the main classes and items of revenue 
and expenditure, and, on the other, to contrast the complete 
figures for 1925-26 with those for 1918-14, both as they actually 
stand, and as they appear when allowance has been made for the 
change in the purchasing power of money. 

Three main classes of revenue are shown in Table XX, i.e. : 
(i) Land Eevenue ; (ii) Taxation ; and (iii) Commercial Services. 
The total net income (imperial and provincial) from land revenue 
in 1925-26 was Es. 32,67 lakhs ; from taxation Es. 1,00,98 lakhs 
and from commercial services Es. 10,06 lakhs. This compares with ■ 
Es, 26,26, Es. 29,31, and Es. 1,72 lakhs in 1901-2, respectively. 

Since the beginning of the century no radical change has been 

^ Table XIX is not quite identical with the form of accounts pnhlished in the 
Budgets. In the table “ Forest and other capital outlay charged to levenne ’* 
has been included under the heading “ Commercial Services,” instead of with 
“ Miscellaneous Expenditure,” as is done in the Budgets. Also the heading 
“ Currency and Mint ” has been omitted from the expenditure side of the accounts, 
where it is found in the Budget figures for 1921-22, because there was a balance in 
net revenue from this source in that and subsequent yeai^s. A corresponding 
deduction has been made from the total net revenue and expenditure for that year. 

® In order to simplify Table XX as far as possible, minor and miscellaneous 
items have been omitted. The table aims at bringing together the really important 
items of revenue and expenditure, not at presenting a complete view of the financial 
position. If we compare the total revenue and expenditure in 1925-26 as given in 
Tables XX and XXI, pp. 542-545, we find that the former includes no less than 
96 per cent, of the complete total given in the latter. It therefore includes ail the 
important items and the bulk of the total. It should not be forgotten that the 
Imperial Accounts include the revenue and expenditure of those provinces which 
have not yet obtained dyarcbical government. The Shan States, which first bad 
a dyarohicai budget in 1923-24, have been excluded. It is impossible to present in 
tabular form the exact financial position of each of the provinces owing to the 
confusion introduced by debt and loan transactions and miscellaneous adjustments 
between the Central and Provincial Oovemments, etc. 

® The Calcutta index number of wholesale prices for 1925 was 159, July 1914 
being taken as 100. The year 1925 was chosen in 1929 as the latest for which com- 
pleted accounts were available. It is retained here in order to avoid years of boom 
or depression. The financial effects' of the depression are discussed in chap. 'Xviii. 
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Tifia.rlft in the principles of land revenue assessment,^ and in spite, of 
^ tendency to a decrease in the average rate of assessment the 
: total net income from land revenue had increased in 1925-26 by 
; Es. 6,41 lakhs as compared with 1901-2, but whereas in 1901-2 
i lanlievenue accounted for42 per cent, of the total net revenue of 
the Central Government, in i925-26_it accounted for only ^21 per 
<eent. of the total net revenue of "the Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

When the figures for 1925-26 and 1918-14 are compared, 
allowance being made for the change in the general level of prices, 
it appears that ^ burden of the land, revenue has decreased, 
whUst the provinci3^rates (which were really an additional cess on 
landy have been set free for local purposes. A similar calculation 
shows that the burden of the ^It tax * is also less than in 1913:rl4, 

. so that the masses of th e pop ulation have been relieved of part 
of the burden from the two main sources of State revenue that 
t affect them.” 

The most string feature since 1920^-21 of the various sources 
of revenue grouped together under the heading “ Taxation ” is 
^ the cont inued expansion of the income from customsTwhich rose 
from Es. 3^6,95 rakhs in 1920-21 to no less than Es. 46,96 lakhs in 
1925-26. Whereas as re cently as 1911-12 “ customs ’’ provided 
less than one- third of the income provided" by land revenue, it is 
nowthe principal single source of revenue,® and whereas in 1913 .:t14 

^ The Government’s Land Revenue policy was well summed up in the Govern- 
ment Resolution of 1902, i.e. East India {Land Revenue), Od. 1089 (1902), It is 
said to be an “open secret ” that this was actually written by Lord Curzon (v. 
Lord Curzon in India, vol. i, p. 172). The latter laid great emphasis on the need 
for elasticity in the actual collection of land revenue in accordance with variations 
in the harvest, and the Government passed rules for the granting of remissions in a 
Resolution of April 1905. 

® The revenue from salt rose to a jge ak in 19 23-24. with the increase4j:ate of 
taxation, but has sinc^eHined with the subsequent reHuctip 
" " 3 yH© following ta® the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee of 

1924-25, gives an interesting picture of the change in the relative importance of 
certain outstanding sources of Indian revenue : 


Tax Head. 

Percentage to Total Tax Revenue. 

188a-84 

1893-94 

1902-4 

1913-14 

1923-24 

Land revenue 

Customs 

Excise . . ' . 

Income-tax . 

Transactions and fees 
Probate duties 

Local taxation and Capi- 
tation tax, etc. 

53 15 
2-98 
25*07- 
1*32 

} 9*47 
8*01 

46*71 

3*27 

26*61 

3*39 

9*69 

10*63 

42*76 
’■ 9-.21 
24*97 
2*92 

9*39 ( 
10-75 

36*42 
12*99 
22*92 ■ ' 
3•62^ 
10*89 
0*18 
14*08 

20*75 
24*30 
21*67 
12*30 
9*03 , 
0*15 
11*80'" 

100 

100 

100 

100 . , / 

,,100 . 
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it provided oiilj 18:8 per ceni of the total n 

it provided no less than 81 • 5 per "cant. 

The revenue from customs is undoubtedly the most elastic and 

f ruit ful that has yet been tapped in India, although Care'S neces- 
sary ioT avoid inadvertently shifting the burden therefrom from the 
richer to the poorer classes.^ The fact that “ customs now 
holds such an important position as a source of revenue influences 
fundamentally the possibility of inaugurating a far-reaching 
policy of industrialization by means of protective tariffs. In the 
absence of alternative sources of revenue, if the Government is 
to be enabled adequately to carry out its manifold functions, 
India’s tariff policy must never lose sight of revenue considera- 
tions.^ 

Although the total net revenue from excise increased rapidly 
up to 1920-21, in -spite of the Government’s policy of discouraging 
the consumption of alcohol, it has since declined, partly owing 
to the general depression and consequent shrinkage in the purchas- 
ing power of the people, and partly because the present taxation 
appears to have overstepped the limits of the consumers’ purse, 
gatien0.qj_^and readiness to obey the law ; and vndespread evasion 
is the result.” ^ 

In 1920-21 the revenue derived from inc was exception- 

dlj high, owing to" the post-war boom, but thereafter declined, in 
correspondence with the depression. Nevertheless since the intro- 
duction of the progressive principk^in 1916,^^a^ rates oi 

assessment in the same and subsequent years, direct taxation ha^ 
assumed an important place in the fisci system as a whole. A 
great increase in the revenue from income-tax would he possible 
if large agricultural incomes were liable. As long as they are 
exempt it would be unfair to tax industrial and commercial 
incomes at a higher rate than at present, and increases in the 
yield will therefore be^ dependent upon the prosperity of the 
manufacturing and commercial classes.^ 

The financial results of the principal commercial services have 
already been discussed in some detail. The year 1921-22 was a' 
disastrous year from this aspect, and railways and irrigation 
shojwed a heavy net deficit. Thereaff er' a subst® net revenue 
was earned until 19807 when the world depression began to affect 
India seriously, and railway traffic., declined heavily. 

These total figures, however, do not give a true i dea o f t he 

\ The Taxation Enquiry Committee thought that there had recently l>eeii a 
tendency in this direction, largely on account of the high duty on sugar, and recom- 
mended a reduction in the duties on sugar, raw materiais, and “ other means of 
production.” : 

2 chap, xiii, p. 362. , , 

2 Y. Eeport oj the Cassation Mnquirp CcmmiUeet p, 188 also tlie Mepori 
the Boinbay, Excise Commitieey 1922-23. Since 1929 it: declined BtOl more rapidly. 

For changes since 1931 see chap, xviii. , 

' 'CC ' ' 
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foancia l^ valuo^of the main irrigation schemes, as they inclade 
capital expenditare paid out of revenue not only on accrurt of 
projective (or ** unproductive ”) irrigation works, but also on 
account of navigation, embankment, and drainage works, many of 
which are not intended to yield a n y direct financial returns. 
Hence, whereas it has been calculated that an average profit of 
^ 5^ per cent, to fi’j>er cent, is normally earned the whcdp Qf_the 
capital expended on irrigation and drainage works of every 
, description, if “ productive ’’ irfigation works alone are considered 
^ a much greater retpm would be shown. ^ 

On the other hand, ^ w^^ the figures are analysed from the 
point of view of the separate provinces, ^ it is found Jor instance that 
from 1921-22 to 1928-29 a net revenue had been obtained in 
two provinces only, Le, in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
For instance, in 1925-26 there w^aTotarp^^^ hM revenue of 

Es. 1,31 lakhs, but whilst the Punjab obtained a net revenue of no 
less than Es. 3,42 lakhs, and the United Provinces one of Es. 10 
lakhs, Madras showed a net deficit of no less than Bs. 83 lakhs, 
Bombay of Es. 52 lakhs, Bengal of Es. 31 lakhs, the Central 
Provinces of Es. 26 lakhs, and Burma of Es. 25 lakhs. In 1933 
the highest per cent, returns were for the Punjab (12*45), Madras 
(7*31), and the United Provinces (5*84). . 

Although both the railways and jrriga^^ jield a 

steady, (and largaXiMOjne to the State, they cannot be' expected 
to give prog^ejsiy^ Jncrea^ as if their net return 

on expeirdllure increases, such profits are (and should be) 
used to charges (and thereby to stimulate production 

^ I and trade and relieve tBS^consumer)" rather than to provide more 
ll revenueior the State?™" " ^ 

The net income from forests increased from Es." 1,66 lakhs in 
1920-21 to Es. 2,16 lakhs in 1925-26, but there is reason to 
suppose that the best policy would be to expend on further forest 
improvements 'a larger proportion of the income obtained.® It 
is interesting to note that Burma provides more than 50 per cent, 
of the total net income from forests^ 

When we compasire the revenue figures for 1925-26_and 
1913z:14--espedalL^^^ is made for pme chan^— 

it appears that, all things considered, the^demands of the State 
- / have not seriously increased, and that the bulk of the increase 
^ conies from cu^bms duties and income-tax, that is, mainly from 
increased'taxation of luxuries and of 'the wealthier classes. 

Imperiarand provincial expenditure is grouped, in Table XXI, 
under five main heads : (i) Imperial Debt Services ; (ii) Military 

^ Triennial Eevim of Irrigation in India^ 1030-33, p. 3. 

® F. Tai?l© XXII, p, 545. ^ F. chap, vii, p. 176. 

* In 1925-26 Burma provided Ba. 1,21 out of Bs. 2,16 iakiis. 
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Services ; (iii) Civil Works ; (iv) Civil Administration ; and 
(v) Famine Belief. 

In 192 j^6 the largest_^£f^ these g^ouj)s was Military Services, 
on whte1r“"the net expendituFe'^amoiihtM^^^ Rs. JS^OCL lakhs. 
Next came Civjl Administration (including General A'diSinistra- 
tion, Justice, Police and Jails, Superannuation,^ Education, 
Medical and Public Health, Agriculture, Industries, Scientific 
Departments, Ports and Pilotage) which amounted to Es,„^.56,4S. 
lakhs, followed by Debt Services, Es. 14,12 lakhs, Civil Works, 
Es. 8,95 lakhs, and Famine Belief , Rs. 1,15 lakhs. 

Although expenditure on Military Debt Services and on many 
items of Civil Administration reihaihs very high in comparison 
wilh^^pre-war figures, considerable reductions have already Been 
effected during the^last few years as a result of the outcry for 
“ economy ” and of the specific recommendations of the Inchcape., 
Retrenchment Committee of 1922-23.^ On the other hand, 
owing to financial tightness, there haverso far been few signs of 
that increased expenditure upon cultural and indirectly productive 
.objeets (such as education, agriculture, industry, and public health) 
which might have been expected in view of the Government’s 
more constructive economic policy. 

The net expenditure on Military Charges hardly increased 
after 1901-2 (when it amounted to Es. 24,24 lakhs) up to the 
outbreak of the war. It then rose rapidly to RF. .,87-88 lakhs in 
1920-21,^ at which time it accounted for no less than 51 per cent, 
of the total net expenditure of the Central Government- Many 
economies were subsequently introduced, largely at the instigation 
of the Inchcape Retrenchment Committee, until in 1925-26 ex- 
penditure had been reduced to Es. 56,00 lakhs. Allowing for 
price changes, it appears that the annual expenditure on defence 
had increased between 1 91 8-14 by some Es . 8 :64 

crpres, and that in 1925-26 it accounted for §8:8-pex cent.,p| the 
total net expenditure, as compared with 42-6 per cent, in 19 18-14 . 
Naval expenditure has hitherto been limited to an annual con- 
tribution of £100,000 to the British Navy, and the total expenditure 
on defence worked out at a good deal less than Rs. 2 per head per 
annum, Le, about one-twentieth of that in Great Britain. 

In the sphere of “ Civil Administration ” a war has been 
waged between the claims of economy„and retrenchment^^^^ 
one hand, and the d^i.M"“ior increased; expenditure upon in- 
directly. and cultural objects on the other. Here 

again many reductions in expenditure resulted from the 

^ I inclnd© expenditure upon Superannuation under this heading, as It obvioiiisly 
forms part of the expense of Civil Administration. . In the actnalaecoimts,however, 
it is included amongst Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

. ^ ' Moral and Maierial Progress of Indta, 'tP'^27, p, 260, 

; . ®, This extremely heavy expenditure was largely due to the Afghan War. ,, 
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recommendations of the Inchcape Committee., which have, how- 
ever, been counteracted (from the point of view of total net 

expenditure) during the last year or two by ^creased expend.i^ire 

upon Education,. Agriculture.,. Jndustries^^^ Health. 

The following table gives the figures of both the gross and net, 
Imperial and Provincial, expenditure upon cultural and indirectly 
productive objects, in 1925-26 : 


(1) Education . 

(2) Medical and Public 

Health 

(8) Agriculture 

(4) Industries . 

(5) Scientific Depart- 

ments 


Gross Expenditure Es. 11,21 lakhs 

Net ,, 

Rs. 10,53 

f> 

Gross „ 

Rs. 5,40 

j? 

Net ,, 

Rs. 4,90 

i) 

Gross „ 

Rs. 2,23 


Net „ 

Rs. 1,78 


Gross „ 

Rs. 1,48 

J? 

Net „ 

Rs. 1,28 

JJ 

Gross and[ 

Net ) ’’ 

Rs. 84 

yj 


It is obvious that no great expansion of expenditure upon 
these objects could be undertaken until both the Imperial and 
Provincial Budgets showed a surplus, and we have already seen 
that this happy position has only recently been attained, but it is 
clearly increased Governmental activity of this type that is urgently 
needed. 

It is interesting to notice which provinces expend most on 
each of these objects, although in order to institute a true com- 
parison allowance should be made for the relative size of the 
provincial populations. In 1925-26 Bombay spent most on 
Education, followed by Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Bengal. Madras spent by far the most on Medical and 
Ppiblic He alth pimpos^s, followed by Bengal, the Unikd Pfdvmces, 
Bombay, Burma, and the Punjab. The Punjab spent most on 
Agriculture, followed by Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Burma, and Bengal. Madras again led with regard to both 
Indu strie s and ■jgci entifio Dep artments ^ ; Bengal, the United 
Pmvinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Punjab having the next 
largest expenditure on Industries. It therefore appears that 
“ benighted ” Madras has paid by far the most attention to the 
promotion of inSmectly productive objects. 

In Table XX the net Imperial Debt Services only have been 
incjuded, as they alone represent a dead-weight charge on the 
revenues.^ Net interest charges arose, as a result of the war, up 
^ A quite minor item of provincial expenditure, even in Madras, 

® F. p. 3 84 above. The Provincial Debt and Loan Accounts are very complicated 
and cannot be presented in aform comparable with the debt services of the Imperial 
Go vernment . Moreover all the permanent Provincial loans are raised for more or 
less productive purposes and should not be included in the category of dead- weight 
charges. 
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to a peak of Es. 15,27 lakhs in 1924-25, after .which 4.1167 were 
slightly reduced until 1929-80. Even in 1924-25 they amounted 
to only 9|- annas per head of the population,^ and were, therefore, 
extremely low in comparison with most other materMly, advM^ 
countries, although, obviously, ^ in relation to^Uie 

aver age leve l of.., incomes. In comparing total net expenditure in 
1925-26 and 1913-14, allowing for price changes, it appears that 
the increase in dead-weight debt services accounts for the bulk 
of the increase in the total. 

No notable changes have taken place with regard to expendi- 
ture upon either Civil Works or Famine Belief, except that in 
both cases the actual expenditure, even without allowance for 
price changes, has declined. 

§ 4. REGENT DEVELOPMENTS. IN THE FINANCIAL 

POSITION AND POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

No attempt can here be made to trace chronologically, or in 
any detail, the financial position and policy of the Government 
during the nineteenth century, but in order to understand quite 
recent changes and the present position it is necessary to call 
attention to certain financial “ landmarks.’’ * 

Some idea has already been given of the genera! character 
of nineteenth- century Budgets. The diflScult financial situation 
after the Mutiny gradually eased with the restoration of order 
and the general improvement in production and trade which 
resulted from the opening-up of India (in particular from the 
construction of public works, the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and the improvements in sea communications). This meant that 
the yield of indirect taxation, land revenue, and direct taxation^ 
(although this was a very minor consideration) tended to increase, 
and enabled (as already seen) a reduction in capital liabilities and 
debt services, the extension of public works, and reductions in 
indirect taxation. 

The general tendency towards financial improvement was 
checked and limited, during the last quarter of the century, by a 
series of unfortunate events, in particular the continuous fall in 
the exchange value of the rupee that set in after 1873,^ and a 
series of exceptionally severe famines. The closing of the Mints 
in 1893 and other currency reforms,^ together with the return 
to import duties in 1894 (and 1896), effected an improvement, 

^ This is based on the 1921 Census figures of population, «.<?. 247 iiiillions. 
Actually the population was rather greater in 1924-25. 

® The fall in exchange meant that the Government had to procure ever- 
increasing quantities of rupees in order to purchase sterling to pay the Home Charges. 

^ These reforms resulted in raising the exchange vaTu-e of the* . rupee' to about 
par (i.e. Is. 4d.)in 1808, after which this level was maintain©d,(withjnnarrowlimits). 
F. chap. XV, p. 412, 
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and from *1898 the previous series of annual deficits began to 
be replaced by a small annual surplus. At the turn of the 
century the position was greatly improved by the replacement of 
an annual deficit by an annual surplus on the railways, and, 
after 1900, by a series of good harvests. An annual^ surplus— 
Rs. 5 crores per annum — was realized’* in every 
^ar (except between 1907 and lOO'O) ^ up^to jhe^ out"^^ 
war, India was also f avourably affe cted . Specially after 1904, 
"by rising prices in the world market for her principal exports.^ 
Under Lord Curzoh^ the policy was adopted of increasing 

I productive expenditure,^ and of alleviating the burden on classes 
and districts wdiich were judged to be in particular need of 
assistance.^ 

The deficits in 1907-8 and 1908-9 led, after Lord Curzon’s 
retirement, to a more timid policy, and even after a recovery 
had occurred in the general commercial and financial position ® 
there was a tendency to replace Lord Curzon's policy of pro- 
ductive expenditure by one of unprqductixe„i 5 ^^^ the 

result that the constructive economic (and social) funfi.tionai>f the 
Government wme jinduly restr icted. Nevertheless, the burden 
■ of GoverinSeSr^dem masses had been considerably 

reduced, and there was a promise of greater financial ease than 
had ever before' been realized. 

The outbreak of war caused a short financial panic in India, 
which was soon successfully stemmed, followed by a period of 
v/- strain and anxiety in the financial as well as in other spheres. 
Military and administrative expenditure of every description 
naturally rose rapidly and resulted in Budget deficits in 1914r-15 
and 1915-16. Whilst it was thought that the war would be over 
in a few months, the extra expenditure was met from temporary 
loans, but by the end of 1915-16 the necessity for mcreased 
|j taxation* was realized, and led to the increase in customs duties, 
I the sa|t tax, and income-tax which have already been described.'^ 

^ In 1907 there was a partial failure of the harvest and a commercial crisis in 
America, which caused a temporary change in the balance of trade in India, and 
hence currency disturbances. * 

2 V. chap, xvi, p. 451. ® Viceroy from 1899 to 1906. 

^ For instance, special grants were made for irrigation and other public works, 
and increased grants for the improvement of education and health. “ Administra- 
tive efficiency is merely another word for financial outlay*’ {Lord Curzon in 
India, rol. i; p. 145). 

® Arrears of land revenue wer6 remitted to the extent of Es. 2 crores in areas 
wMch had suffered 'from scarcity, and later the salt tax was reduced to assist the 
poorest, the income-tax exemption limit was raised to assist the struggling members 
of the middle classes, the Frovinciai Settlements were revised (in 1905) in favour of 
the provinces, and land cesses were reduced in some areas. 

* During the decade 1901-2 to 1911-12 the tctal net revenue increased 31 * '8 per 
cent., as compared' with increases of only 15 per cent, and 10 per cent, in the two 
“ ‘ceding *decades respectively. 

’ F. chap, xiii, p. 347, and pp. 379, 381 above. 
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By the end of 1916 the general economic position in India 
had been greatly improved by a good monsoon, increased railway 
earnings, the war demand for Indian products, and great internal 
commercial activity. A small surplus w-as actually realized for 
the year (1916-17). By this time the strain on Britain's financial 
resources had become extremely serious, and the satisfactory 
position in India 'was held to justify a war .gift of £100 millions to 
Great Britain at the end of 1917. This naturally greatly increased 
annual liabilities on account of interest and sinking fund services.^ 

At this time the problem arose of how to secure a proper") 
distribution of financial resources between India and London, as' 
the purchasing power of the Government of India tended to be 
progressively transferred from India to London, owing to the 
unusually great excess of exports over imports of merchandise,^ 
accompanied by the impossibility of sending gold from London 
to India. To enable private traders to pay in India, Council 
Bills were sold up to (SS/millions. This meant that India's) 
gold reserves in England '“mounted up, whilst reserves in India) 
became more and more depleted. To help to solve this difficulty ) 
large quantities of silver were bought in London and exported to ' 
India to be minted, and silver was released from the metallic ) 
reserve covering currency notes in India, and replaced by securitiesj 
in London. 

Trade continued to prosper and taxes to yield unexpectedly 
well in 1917 and 1918, and the difficulty of securing silver for 
India was overcome by an arrangement made early in 1918 with 
the United States.^ In the autumn of 1918 the Government of 
India offered a further and larger war gift to Great Britain, 
but the Armistice rendered it unnecessary actually to grant more 
than a portion of the sum promised.*^ 

The signing of the Armistice was followed in India by serious 
commercial losses, affecting State revenues, owing to an* extensive 

failure jof the monsoon influenza ejile For 

a time tfie post-war boom staved off the threatened commercial | 
arid exchange crisis, but nevertheless the Budget for 1918-19-^ 
revealed, what . subsequently proved to be the first of a five-years’ 
series of deficits With thejvvori depression that began 

in^¥2r~ffie financial position became extremely serious. The 
efforts of the Government, after the introduction of the reforms 
in 1921,. to balance the Budget were frustra ted^par tlFl^^ 
continimd jrade'degressim, and partly b y the ppposition of the 

^ Additional revemi© was secured by & super- tax on incomes over Rs. 50,000, 
increased customs duties, and a surcharge on railway rates. 

® Caused by heavy private and (British) Government purchases, in India, but a 
great fall m Indian, imports. . 

)■'• ' ® F. chap. XV, p. 420. , * About £50 millions were actually granted, ■ 

. ® The expenses of the Afghan' War w.ere an aggravating factor. . 
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Le^slative Assembly to t he pxQp.ased...~in 0 reasea in,„j;axMion, 

especial ly in the although some relief ms secured as a 

result of economies adopted in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Inchcape Eetrenchment Committee of 1922.^ In 1^3 
it was decided that India’s credit would be seriously damaged if 
the balancing of the Budget were further delayed^ and the Viceroy 
therefore “ certified ” . the enhancement of the salt tax.^ By 
this means the series of deficits was ended ^ with immediate excel- 
lent financial effects, which included a rise in the market price of 
rupee securities and a great improvement in the credit of the 
Government of India 

The Budget for 192j^25 estimated for a surplus of Es. 3*86 
crores, on the basis ofexisting taxation. There were two notable 
claimants for this surplus — i.e, the reduction of the provincial 
contributions and the reduction of the salt tax. The former 
reduction was urgent, because it alone would enable increased 
expenditure on education, agriculture, and industry, but on the 
other hand it was desirable to reduce the extremely unpopular 
salt tax. The Finance Minister, Sir Basil Blackett, compromised 
and proposed a reduction of the salt tax from Es. 2. 8a. to Bs. 2 per 
maund, together with a reduction of the provincial contributions 
by Es. 1 • 0 crores. This compromise was not accepted by the 
Assembly, which, moreover, threw out the two “ pivotal heads ” 
of the reVenue— namely, income-tax and customs. Lord Beading 
was therefore obliged to certify the Finance Bill as a whole, and 
decided to do so “ in the minimum form which the responsibilities 
vested in him dictated.” ^ The result was that the salt tax 
was reduced toBs. 1. 4a. per maund and proposed customs changes 
were dropped. Meanwhile, in order to balance the Budget it 
was necessary to continue to collect provincial contributions on 
the former basis. 

In 1925-26, however, a surplus was secured, which made it 
posoible, at laat, to reduce the provincial contributions, and also 
to introduce a few minor improvements in taxation.® 

The provincial contributions had been fixed initially in such a 

^ F. p. 380 above. 

^ These economist's principally affected military expenditure, public works, and 
general administration. For a short summary of the Inchcape Report, v. Moral 
and Material Progress of India, 1923-24, p. 108. 

^ F, p. 380 above. 

* For an excellent summary of these good effects, v. Moral and Material Progress 
of India, 1923-24, p. 108. 

^ Ibid,, p. 115. 

These latter included minor reductions, in both customs and excise. The 
removal of the cotton excise was admitted to be desirable, but was postponed. 
Two other financial reforms also came into force in 1925-26, i.e, the separation 
of the Railway from the General Budget (v, chap, vi, p. 140), and a plan lor the 
stabilization of the contribution from revenue towards the reduction or avoidance 
of debt (v. Asiatic Review^ April 1925, “ The Indian Budget, 1925-26 ”). 
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way as to minimize immediate inconvenience and hardship.! 
It was intended that the burden should be redistributed by degrees 
until after seven years the amount paid by each province should 
be in proportion to its estimated taxable capacity after making 
allowance for the net increase accruing to provincial revenues, 
from the new distribution of revenues provided for under the 
reforms, between the' Central and Provincial Governments, as 
shovm in the following table : 


Province. 

Initial Coatributioas, 

Equitable percentage 
on the basis of taxable 
capacity. 

(a) 

.In laklis of rupees. 

(0 

Percentage of the whole. 

Madr.as . . . 

348 

35 4 

17 

Bombay 

56 

5-7 

13 

Bengal . 

63 

6-5 

19 

United Provinces . 

240 

24*4 

18 

Punjab . 

175 

17*8 

9 

Burma- . 

64 

6-5 

6i 

Central Provinces ' 

22 

2-2 

5 

and Berar 




Assam . 

15 

1*5 

■ 2^ 

Bihar and Orissa 

nil. 

00 

10 


983 

100 

100 


When this proposal came up for confirmation in the House of 
Commons, it was decided that the contributions ought to be 
abolished as* soon as possible, that no increase should be made for 
any province in the' course of the redistribution of the burden, 
•but that those most heavily burdened should be 'the first to be 
relieved when an improvement in^ the Imperial finances made a 
reduction of the total possible. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
provinces were very unequally interested in the reduction of the 
contributions.® 

Up to this time— owing to the period of financial stress' that 
had, unfortunately, coincided with the inauguration of the reforms 
—no reduction of’ the provincial contributions had been made, 
except for the remission of the contribution of Bengal.^ Hence 

A clear and succinct Mstory of the Provincial Contributions is given in 
Moral and Material Progress of Indian 1927-2R, p. 247 el §ef . 

® Mepofi on Financial Melaiions\ {i,e. the Mesim Report)^ P.P., Cmd. 724 of 
1919. Some allowance was also made for the indirect contributions from the 
Provinces to the. Central Government under the hejMiing.s of Customs and Income- 
tax. ■ , ' ' ' ^ ■ 

® V.' Morod.and Mai&rud Progress of Indm, 1926-27. Bombay holds that it is 
still at a disadvantage financially, as it is the chief provider of revenuelrommconie- 
tax, whilst the whole of the latter goes to the Central Ooverament., : The other 
provinces argue that the clothing of the whole of India is taxed in order to create 
these, Bombay incomes. 

192S-24, p.TOS'el sfif. 
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in 1925 it was decided to devote Es. 2-50 crores of the estimated 
recurring surplus to the reduction of the contributions from the 
most heavily burdened provinces, ix. Madras, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, and Burma, and to continue the remission of 
Bengal's contribution for three more years. In addition it was 
decided to distribute Bs. 50 lakhs of the non-recurring surplus 
amongst those provinces whose contributions had not yet 
been reduced, namely, Bombay, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam.^ 

Thus the Budget of 1925-26 marked the third stage in the 
financial recovery of India.^ In 1923-24 equilibrium was attained 
by means of additional taxation and certification ; in 1924-25 
equilibrium was maintained without that additional taxation ; 
and in 1925-26 a surplus was realized, which permitted a reduction 
in the provincial contributions, and thus at last made possible 
additional provincial expenditure. 

The Budget of 1926-27, unlike its predecessors, met with 
little serious opposition in the Legislative Assembly, and included 
the repeal of the cotton excise ^ and a further reduction in the 
provincial contributions.^ 

The effect of these reductions in the provincial contributions 
and of other favourable circumstances was to enable most of the 
Provincial Budgets to be balanced by 1925-26.^ 

The great feature of the Budget for 1927-28 was the experi- 
mental abolition, for that year, of the provincial contributions, 
a measure that was made_finalin 192!8=r29. A few minor remissions 
in taxation were al^"^tatroduced ^in 1927-28.® The general 
financial situation w^as less favourable in 1929, when the new' 
finance member. Sir George Schuster, presented the Budget for 
1929-80, owing partly to the uneven distribution of revenue 
between financial years, and the possibility of having to resort to 
increased taxation was foreshadowed, but nevertheless a small 
surplus was realized. Thereafter the world-wide depression hit 
India with devastating violence. Serious deficits were incurred 
in 1930-31 and 1931-32. As a result of increased taxation 

^ The Legislature accepted these proposals rather reluctantly, and withdrew 
its original proposal to reduce the salt tax again. 

* Asiatic MevieWt Npsil 1925, “ The Indian Budget,” 

® F. chap, xlii, p. 355. 

* These had now been reduced from an original sum of Rs. 983 lakhs to Es. 545 
lakhs. 

® As late as 1922-23 only two out of the nine provinces were even budgeting 
for a surplus. 

® J.e. the export duty on tea was abolished (although it was balanced by an 
increase in other taxation of tea companies), the stamp duty on cheques and bills 
of exchange payable on demand was removed, and the import duties on motor-cars 
and tyres were reduced. The proposed abolitionof the export duty on hides w'as 
not accepted. Later on in the year the decision was taken to reduce the duties on 
machinery and other goods utilized by the cotton mill industry (z?. chap. xi,p. 278). 
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and drastic economies budgetary equilibrium was restored in 
1933J 

In this chapter, however, we are concerned primarily with the 
pre-depression period.^ To summarize the . position it can be 
said that during Sir Basil Blackett’s -six years of financial leader-^ 
ship he succeeded in inducing the Indian legislature to accept a ^ 
series of reforms, which — together with the improvement in the ^ 
general economic condition of the country — converted a very 
serious annual deficit into a reasonable annual surplus, enabled / 
the cotton excise and the provincial contributions to be entirely 
abolished and taxation to be greatly liduced, have resulted in an 
enormous improvement in India’s credit,^ and subsequently 
made pos^sible increased expenditure on directly and indirectly 
productive objects by both the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments. This is apart altogether from reforms in currency and 
banking, which will be considered below.^ It appeared at this 
time that the w^ay had been prepared for the inauguration of a 
more constructive programme. But these hopes were frustrated 
by the depression of 1929. 

§ 5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Prom the foregoing account it is clear that, in the past India’s 
limited, i nelastic^ and unreliable financial resources have acted as 
a serious braPe on the introduction of reforms and the assumption 
and extension of social and economic functions designed to pro- 
mote the transition from a mediaeval to a modem type of economy. : 
The financial problem-has undoubtedly been an important factor , 
in the arrested economic development of India. Moreover,! 
although in certain cases a mistaken financial policy may have 
been pursued, on the whole the often inadequate results have been 
due less to lack of will than to lack of power, caused partly by 
social diflSculties — such as the obstacle presented by the existing 
-land revenue system to the extension of direct taxation — partly 
by political difficulties, inherent in financial control by an alien ! 
Govemment—manifested, for instance, in the opposition on irrele- 
vant grounds to proposed reforms, and the lack of co-operation 

^ In 1929 agricnitural prices slumped, bringing disaster to the ryots, and botb 
tax and non-tax revenue fed heavily. 

® The financial position since 1929, the present financial outlook, and the 
financial aspect of the Constitutional Reforms are discussed at greater length m 
chap, xviii. 

® V. The Indian Bniget, 1928-29, p. % et seq. Since 1923 the unproductive 
debt of India had been diminished by Rs. 76 crores (£57 miifions), and the productive 
debt had been increased by ,Rs. 189 crores (£142 millions). ' 

* V. chap. XV. For a succlnci appreciation of Sir Basil Blackett’s work v. 
Economic Journal^ September 1928, ‘‘The Indian Reserve Bank and Sir BAsll 
Blackett’s Work in: India,” by A. J .Saunders. See also Moral and Maierial 
Progress of India ^ 211, 
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in working dyarchy partly to unavoidable disadvantages 

— such as the unfortunate coincidence of the inauguration of the 
i reforms with a period of ■ exceptional financial stress and strain. 
But here, as in other economic spheres, a great change' for the 
'better was discernible after the beginning of the century, until the 
onset of the world depression in 1929. 

The resources of the Government hac^become more elastic^and 
J.axation less oppressive than formerly, which had enabled some, 

"If , not'" yet^~'Ste¥sive7'^^^ “^penditure upon economic 

and cultural . services. The improvement was particularly 
marked after the abolition of the provincial contributions in 
^■^■^ 27 . _ 

K difference of opinion still exists as to whether it is wise to aim 
primarily at retrenchment, or to undertake increased expenditure 
bn directly and indirectly productive purposes. Some critics 
assert that the Government has already undertaken expenditure 
upon too grand a scale, and has attempted to provide the people 
with services — ^railways, improved sanitation, or what not— 
which, according to the opinion of the critic, they cannot afford. 
Others assert that “ progress ” has been sacrificed to “ order,'’ ^ 
or, in other words' that*false economy has been practised. One 
of the chief criticisms directed against the war finance of the 
Government of India has been that instead of . imposing extra 
taxation and continuing to promote education, sanitation, and 
industrial development, the Governnient simply marked time.” 
“ The obvious preoccupations of the war,” says Professor Kale,^ 
“ were not a sufficient excuse for marking time in the matter of 
expansion of education, improvement of sanitation, and the pro- 
motion of industries. ... We should have liked to see ^ Govern- 
ment impose additional taxation in the very first year of the war in 
order not to be compelled to abate the pace of progress and in 
ofder that they might be able even to hasten it.” 

Professor H. B. Jevons has pointed out that it maj^ be^ a 
Msitiye„%ancial8^^^ a defidt, ajad even to mcrease 

me unprociucSve debt if such a 

^deficit Irduedio incf^^ upon the beneficent services, 

such as public health and education, or on indirectly productive 
services, such as agricultural research. ‘ ‘ The outlay on education, 
health, and agriculture undoubtedly creates gradually increased 

^ “ Opposition to military expenditure, captious criticisas~“6f The placing of 
orders for stores and equipment in England, jealous suspicion of anything which 
savoms of Imperial preferences — are examples of the extraneous motives in 
question which should be settled on purely technical grounds ** (Mound' Table, 
Becember 1923). 

® B. R. Ambedkar, The Evolution of Provincial Fmance in ■ British India^ 
p. 190. , ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ' 

s Indiafs War Firmnce and Post-War Problems, by V. G. Kale (1919), p. 42. 

^ I wonder whether we really should ? 
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'^taxable capacity/’ ^ We have already seen in a number of con- 
nections how lack of revenue has prevented the fulfilment of 

innumerable schemes of great promise. Even in the case of 

agricuUiife (for which more has been done by the Govemment 
than for any other economic interest) the expenditure of the State 
per head or per acre has been extremely low in comparison with 
>ther countries, as is shown in the following table : 


State Expenditure on Agriculture} 


Germany (1910) 

Per 1,000 
of the populatsoa. 

Bs. 

. 945 

Per 1,000 acres 
of cultivated land. 
Us, 

705 

U.S.A. (1919-20) 

. 1,020 

210 

United Kingdom (1921) 

. 960 

1,380 

The Punjab (1921-22) 

•m 

50 3 


The expenditure upon industries is still more meagre. 
Undoubtedly increased expenditure upon agriculture, industry, 
public health, and education,^ if 'well conceived and well adminis- 
tered, would eventually prove financially productive. Indeed, 
it is probable that the very instances that are sometimes quoted 
to show the futility of expenditure really illustrate the need 
for still greater expenditure. Thus the alleged futility of supply- 
ing expensive sanitary services in certain municipal areas ^ may 
contain the grain of truth that they have not been sufficiently 
universalized to effect their purpose. 

Unfortunately, tim e is ne ed ed before an y economic jetum 
is obtained from expenditure of^this^ypeT and”' the onset _ of "tie 
depression in 1929 prevented any increase in expenditure of this 
type. To-day the demands for a reduction of taxation are 
strong in view* of the poverty of the masses, and of the need to 
avoid discouraging enterprise amongst the small class of the rich 
and well-to-do. 

Eventually it might be possible to reorganize the land revenue 

^ Proceedifigs of the Indian Economic Association^ 1923, pp. 46, 47. Professor 
Jevons even, goes as far as to suggest that it would be a perfectly sound financial 
policy deliberately to borrow in order to finance sucb services. 

^ These figures are given by M. L. Barling {The Punjab Pmsani in Prosperity 
and Debt^ p. 715), who takes those for Germany, the United States, aiid the United 
Kingdom from Sir Henry Rew’s article in the Edinburgh Retnew^ April 1922. The 
Punjab is relatively advanced in its agricultural policy, and In 1921—22 spent more 
on agriculture than any other province {v. Table XXII, p. 546). 

® The annual expenditure on agriculture per cultivated acre for British India 
as a whole, worked out in 1923-"24 at about per acre (v. Moral and Maieriai 
Progress of India^ 1924-25, p. 185, and P. P. Piilai, Economic Conditions in India^ 
p. 98). This is equivalent to about Rs. 31 per 1,000 acre, and is therefor© con- 
siderably less than for the Punjab. 

^ Table XXI, p. 545, shows that expenditure upon education has increased 
relatively as well as absolutely since 1913-14. In that year it accoiinted lor 5 • 8 per 
cent, of 'the total net expenditure, whereas in 1925-26 it'aceounted for 7 • 2 per cent. 

® Some municipalities have threatened to stop the “ unnecessary ” supplies of 
' water and other sanitary services. 
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along the lines suggested above, ^ that is, either to vary the system 
from province to province, in accordance with local needs, or to 
make a permanent settlement for the country as a whole at exist- 
ing rates, and to levy an income-tax on agricultural incomes 
above a given level, which would enable direct taxation to be 
raised without injustice to the industrial, as with the 

agricultural ^lasses7^“ThiFwduld a fundamentai alteration, 
which would provide a really elastic source of revenue, and enable 
the salt tax to be repealed. In the meanwhile the burden of 
taxation on the necessities of life might be lessened by reducing 
the salt tax, the loss of revenue being made up by additional 
luxury taxes designed, so far as possible, 
enterprise.'*'* There seems no logical reason why such taxation 
slBuld not be extended to luxuries of general consumption. For 
instance, the excise on tobacco might well be increased, and an 
excise might be imposed on betel-nuts. Such an adjustment 
wmuld go far to remove the reproach that the one necessity of life 
purchased by the masses is liable to taxation, although it is 
unlikely that the measure would be popular ! 

On the whole the facts seem to support the conclusion that 
there has been niggardliness, rather than extravagance, in expendi- 
ture, and that the truly economic policy would be to increase 
expenditure in a number of directions. This view is strengthened 
by what has occurred since the depression that started in 1929. 
The financial policy pursued has been extremely “ orthodox.” 
Beliance has been placed on retrenchment and increased taxation. 
No attempt has been made to encourage capital expenditure or to 
undertake Public Works in order either to relieve distress, decrease 
unemployment, improve productive capacity, or tide over the 
bad years. 

1 F. p. 378. 

^ The former policy is that contemplated in the Government of India Act, 
1935. Revenue from income tax on agricultural incomes is allocated to the 
Provinces. 

® The bulk of the indirect taxation at present in force may be considered to be 
“ luxury ” taxation, as it is levied on articles mainly consumed by the more 
prosperous classes. The scheduled taxes — i.e. entertainments and betting taxes— 
at present levied in Bengal and Bombay only, might well be extended to other 
provinces, but would only bring in a very small revenue, (In Bengal and Bombay 
they produced Rs. 24 lakhs in 1924-25.) 
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BANKING AND CUREENCY 

§ 1. THE BANKING SYSTEM, p. 403. 

Indians inadequate hanking and credit facilities — The indigenous 
banking sgsiem, its nature, functions, and defects — Fmir main classes 
of hanks of a European type : ike Presidency Banks now united to 
form the Imperial Bank ; Local Joint Stock Banks ; Specialized Banks ; 
Exchange Banks — Concisions. 

§ 2, THE CURRENCY SYSTEM, p. 409. 

The influence of the currency system and policy on economic conditions 
in general — The system at the end of the nineteenth century, and the dos- 
xtre of the Mints (1893) — The gold exchange standard — Paper currency — 
The gold standard reserve and its functions — The financial crisis of 1907 — 
Criticisms of the existing system and the Chamberlain Commission — 
Currency problems and policy during the war — The Babington-Bmith 
Commission (1919) and the exchange crisis of 1920 — The abandonment 
of the 2s. rupee — The Hilton Young Commission of 1925-26 and its 
three main recommendations : (i) the introduction of a gold standard 
(but not of a gold coinage) ; (ii) the adoptmi of l.s. 6d. as the ratio of 
exchange ; (iii) the establishment of a Central Reserve Bank — The action 
taken on the Report, and the present situation — Conclusions. 

§ 1. THE BANKING SYSTEM 

India’s difficulty in obtaining sufficient capital for investment 
in productive ventures in general, and in industrial concems in 
particular, has been recognized as one of her primary economic 
deficiencies. This difficulty has been partly due to the insuffi- 
ciency of financial resources, partly to the lack of adequate 
banking facilities,^ and partly to the inadequate use made of 
existing Indian capital.^ 

The Indian banking system can be divided into two parts : 
the indigenous and the European systems. 

The origin of the former is remote and obscure. Very many 
centuries ago the native bankers, or “ shroffs,” conducted financial 
operations on a comparatively large scale in the chief commercial 

^ The BanUng Needs of India, hy Mo'Eanlal TannaB (pampUet),' 1919, p. 2. 

^ The “ investing habit has not yet become popular in, India, and there is an 
ignorance of, and a lack of confidence in, banking which often leads people to 
invest ’’ their savings in gold and silver ornaments, or to hoard them, in coin or 
bullion. 
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centres, and facilitated payments by means of their “ hundis,’’ or 
bills of exchange. They “ conducted large transactions at the 
chief commercial centres and at the courts' of native rulers, to 
whom they sometimes acted in the capacity of Finance Ministers. 
Even in times of trouble and anarchy, their persons were usually 
respected. Their credit stood so high that their hundis were 
readily negotiable throughout the country, and often beyond the 
bounds of India.’’ ^ They and their hundis still play an 
important part by financing persons in remote districts whose 
credit would not suffice to enable them to obtain help from 
European and Europeanized banks, but it is difficult to obtain 
accurate records of their proceedings.^ 

Although banking on the European system became firmly 
established during the nineteenth century, it is still confined to 
the larger centres and the new types of trade and business, and 
is entirely inadequate to serve anything like the whole banking 
needs of India. It has h:.rdly, if at all, encroached upon the 
sphere of the native banker, as British Eule has tended to com- 
mercialize and open up India, to raise the value of land and of 
produce (thus increasing credit) and hence to increase the need for 
and business of the indigenous banker. The latter is often also 
a trader and money-lender, and finances agriculture as well as 
industry and internal trade,® and it is impossible to draw any 
hard-and-fast distinction between his banking, trading, and 
money-lending functions.. 

The indigenous system has both its good and its evil sides. 
It is still obviously essential in rural areas, and is undoubtedly 
the readiest, and often the only, means of providing money in 
small doses for the small agriculturists and industrialists. On 
the other hand in many cases the mahajan, or shroff, charges 
very high rates of interest, which press heavily upon the borrowers, 
and may even lead eventually to their ruin, or at any rate complete 
dependence upon the lender. The existence of a large body of 
ready lenders also encourages extravagance. 

The rate of interest charged varies enormously according to 
the nature of the loan. For the more purely commercial trans- 
actions with traders of good standing, the rates charged are by no 
means exorbitant, and are often closely related to those charged 
by the Presidency or Joint Stock Banks, ^ and the Indian banker 
is beginning to realize that banking of the European type will 
assist rather than hinder his business.® 

i Imperial Gazetteer^ vol. iv, p. 522, 

® The best account is L. C. Jain’s Indigenous BanUng in India (1929). 

? F. chap. V, p. 108. 

Findlay Sbirras, Indian Banking and FinaTwe^ p. 342. 

* Indian bankers rarely deal in European paper, or foreign or sterling bills, 
but still grant advances by discounting bundls, and make loam against gold or 
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On the other hand the rates charged for loans to agriculturists 
and small industrialists (those who can least afford to pay) often 
rise to extraordinary heights, such as 200 per cent, to 800 per cent, 
per annum. 

Banks on the European system (apart from Post Office Savings 
Banks) may be divided into four main classes : (i) The Presi- 
dency Banks, which were amalgamated in 1921 to form the 

Imperial Bank of India ’’ ; (ii) Local Joint Stock Banks ; 
(iii) Specialized Banks, such as Co-operative and Industrial 
Banks ; (iv) The Exchange Banks. 

The Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
originated in the days of the East India Company, and xmtil 1921 
were regulated under the Presidency Banks Act of 1876, as 
amended in 1899 and 1907. These banks were both to some 
extent the Government’s banks and to a great extent the bankers’ 
banks. They held the balances of the Government in the presi- 
dency towns, frequently held the rmemployed cash of various 
other banks (including the Exchange Banks), and assisted other 
banks in times of trouble. Under the Acts mentioned above 
they were not allowed to deal in exchange, might not raise 
funds in London, and were restricted as to lending.® They 
helped to finance trade directly by making advances against 
merchandise consigned to them, and indirectly by discount- 
ing hundis, or internal bills of exchange, brought to them 
by the shroffs, the latter being either “ produce ” or finance ” 
bills. 

Nevertheless the Presidency Banks were in no full sense the 
Government’s banks. The Government held the greater part of 
its own cash balances, arising out of the collection of revenue, 
in three “Eeserve” and some three hundred district treasuries 
and sub-treasuries which were scattered throughout the country ; 
had sole control of the paper currency ; and controlled exchange 
by its transactions with the Secretary of State.^ 

This peculiar system, knowi^as the “ Independent Treasury 
System,” had grown up owing to the lack of adequate banking 
facilities, but entailed the serious disadvantage that large sums 
were kept locked up and useless in the district treasuries, instead 

silver bullion. Thus their work supplements, and does not compete with, that of 
European banks. 

^ Post Office Savings Banks have been successfully introduced by the Postal 
Department since 1870, and district branches had by 1900 been opened all over the 
country. They have performed an extremely nseful function by stimulating the 
poorer classes to save (and to invest instead of to hoard) and, at least until the 
establishment of Co-operative Banks, earned the title of the “ Poor Man’s Bank.*’ 
{G. Clark, The Post Office in India.) Their work has developed along the usual 
lines and they are much appreciated by small investors. 

^ Eindlay Shirras, Indian Banking and Piwmce, p. 377. 

» Jmpcnal voL iv,*p. 525. 

, DU ■ 
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of being deposited with banks which could have utilized them to 
finance seasonal trade requirements.^ 

Attention was called to the disadvantages of this system by 
Mr. J. M. Keynes in a memorandum annexed to the Beport on 
Indian Finance and Currency of 1913, in which he advocated the 
formation of a strong central bank to which some of the functions 
of the “ Independent Treasuries could be transferred. He also 
argued that the paper currency issue ought to be rendered more 
elastic, that a bank could perform the function of currency control 
better than a Government office,^ and that a great Central Bank 
could act as a “ Bankers’ Bank,” like the Bank of England, and 
in particular could assist the co-operative movement and industrial 
development by providing facilities for the Central Co-operative 
Banks and any industrial banks that might be started. More- 
over, if branches were founded all over the country, remittance of 
money would be greatly facilitated, whilst better arrangements 
could be made for dealing with sterling reserves in London, if 
there were an Imperial Bank with a London office.^ 

The outbreak of the war prevented anything from being done 
at the time, but in 1921 the three Presidency Banks were amal- 
gamated, to form the “ Imperial Bank of India.” The most 
important of the regulations which defined and limited the 
functions of the Presidency Banks were transferred to the new 
Imperial Bank — which was therefore prevented from encroaching 
upon the functions of the Exchange Banks— and four important 
innovations were made. A London office was established ; 
Government handed over all its general banking business to the 
Imperial Bank, which was gradually to take over the Treasury 
balances ; the new bank undertook to open 100 new branches 
within five years ; and the Governor- General-in-Council was 
given power to issue instructions on vital matters to the Imperial 
Bank. The hundred new branches were opened by 1925-26, in 
which year the Imperial Bank possessed in all 161 branches in 
addition to twenty sub-agencies.^ As a result of the recommpnda- 

^ This was the more serious as the demand for currency in India is subject to 
great seasonal fluctuations, and the season of maximum collection of revenue 
coincides with the season of busiest trade, so that “ at the time when the market 
stands most in need of funds, the Government are taking off the market a sum of 
Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 crores not for the sake of immediate requirements, but in order to 
meet disbursements during the slack season of the summer and autumn (Final 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Gurrencpf 1913, Cd. 4236, 
p. 34). 

* The great financial responsibility and very extensive banking and currency 
functions of the Indian Government are felt to be an anomaly, not in accordance 
with the practice of most advanced countries. 

3 V. Memorandum by J. M. Keynes on “ Proposals for the Establishment of a 
State Bank in India ” annexed to the Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Fimme and Currency, §§ 8 and 9, and Mohanlal Tannan’s pampMet, The Bankirm 
Ne^ds of India. ^ 

* Moral and Material Progress of India, 1925-26, p. 228. 
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tion of the Koyal Commission on Jndian Currency and Finance 
(1926) it was proposed to establish a Central Eeserve Bank. After 
considerable delay the Eeserve Bank Act and the Imperial Bank 
of India (Amendment) Act were passed in 1934. The Imperial 
Bank no longer acts as the Government Bank, and has been freed 
from some of its former restrictions. It can now deal in foreign 
exchange and open branches outside India. ^ 

Joint Stock Banking (whether under European or Indian 
management) originated in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but was left quite uncontrolled, with the result that many wild»cat 
schemes were set on foot. Many of the early banks — even when 
under European management — ^failed after a few years, so that 
the total paid-up capital of all the principal Joint Stock Banks in 
India in 1900 only amounted to some Es. 82 lakhs.® 

In 1906 an era of rapid expansion of Joint Stock Banking 
began in connection with the economic aspect of the Swadeshi 
Movement of that time. Some of the banks were under Indian, 
some under European, control and management, the great majority 
being in the former class.® This led to speculation and unwarranted 
expansion.^ The new Joint Stock Banks were not content to 
build up their business in the usual “ slow but sure ” way, but 
undertook varied types of business, including industrial financing. 
The result was a period of very rapid increase in Joint Stock 
Banking, followed by the collapse of 1918 - 15 , from which recovery 
only began to be apparent in 1917 . Between 1913 and 1917 no less 
than 34 per cent, of the total paid-up capital of all the Indian 
Joint Stock Banks was lost.® The failure of many of these banks 
was attributed to the fact that they advanced money for industrial 
ventures which did not pay.® Although a great revival and 
expansion of banking took place after 1918 , many of the Joint 
Stock Banks continued to suffer from the “ horrible catastrophes ’’ 
of 1913 and the following years."^ 

Specialized banking has only recently started in India, and is 

^ The Eeserve Bank is discussed further below (p. 428 and chap, xviii). 

® Indian Year Book, 1014, p. 205, At this time there were no Co-operative or 
Industrial banks. 

® y. Industrial Commission Beport, note by the Hon. Pundit Madam Mohan 
Malaviya, p. 336. 

* In 1900 the capital of Joint Stock Banks in India (excluding the Presidency 
and Exchange Banks) amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, the reserves to Es. 45 lakhs, and 
the deposits to Es. 807 lakhs. By 1912 the figures had risen to Rs. 285 lakhs, 
Rs. 126 lakhs, and Rs. 2,529 lakhs respectively (excluding the Presidency and 
Exchange Banks as before, and the new Co-operative Banks) (Indian Year Book, 
1023, p. 310). 

® Findlay Shirras, Indian Banking and Finance, p. 365. This excludes the 
Presidency, Exchange and Co-operative Banks, but includes European as well as 
Indian-controlled Banks. European management did not exempt from failure. 
For details of the failures v. Proceedir^s of 3te Indian Economic Associaiion, 1923, 
p. 01 eiseq, 

® IMd„ p. 98 ^ Findlay Shirras, Indian Banking and Finance, p. 365. 
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practically confined to co-operative banking,^ which has already 
been dealt with in another connection.^ Specialized industrial 
banking was attempted by the foundation of the Tata Industrial 
Bank in 1917, but has failed. The Tata Bank practically confined 
itself to financing the manifold concerns connected with Tata 
Sons, Ltd., but suffered severely during the post-war trade 
depression, until in 1923 it amalgamated with the Central Bank 
of India, of Bombay, sacrificing half its capital.® After 1917 a 
number of banks were founded with professedly “ industrial ’’ 
functions, but all carry on commercial, as well as industrial, 
banking, and can hardly be distinguished from the ordinary Joint 
Stock Banks, which themselves have varied functions.^ The 
union of industrial with ^ commercial banking in the ordinary 
eToint Stock Banks is specially dangerous in India, as the paid-up 
capital of such banks is usually small, whilst deposits are mostly 
made for short periods only. It has been said to be “ well-nigh 
criminal folly in such circumstances to grant long-term loans 
with short-dated deposits.® 

Finally, there are the Indian branches and agencies of the 
great Exchange Banks, Traders engaged in the export and import 
trade of India, as in other countries, take part in very large 
transactions from which they cannot at once realize a return. 
They do not themselves possess, sufficient command of capital to 
finance such transactions, but depend on a special class of bank 
which specializes in foreign trade. In India this work is entirely 
done by Indian branches of large British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Exchange Banks. The founding of banks to carry on exchange 
business in India began in the eighteen-fifties, and the number and 
activities of such banks have increased steadily since that date.® 

^ Although investments in land are popular in India, there are no special 
land-mortgage banks, but mortgaging is carried on by many of the ordinary Joint 
Stock Banks. 

2 Chap, viii, p. 192. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1917-18, p. 78, and the Annual Review 
of the Trade of India, 1922-23. 

Proceedings of the Indian Economic Assocyation, 1923, pp. 91, 96. Most of 
the Joint Stock Banks make loans for investment purposes, create fixed capital, 
help speculators who dabble on the Stock Exchange, and finance industrial 
enterprises. 

* Proceedings of the Indian Economic Association, 1923, p. 100. 

® F. Findlay Shirras, Indian BanJcing and Finance, pp. 355, 356. The list 
of Exchange Banks now includes the following : The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China (with eight branches in India) ; the National Bank of India 
(thirteen branches) ; the Mercantile Bank (seven branches) ; the Eastern Bank 
(three branches) ; the Hong^ICong and Shanghai Banking Corporation (two 
branches) ; the Yokohama Specie Bank (two branches) ; the International Banking 
Corporation (New York ; two branches) ; the P. 4 O. Banking Corporation 
(four branches); the Sumitomo Bank (Japan); the National Bank of South 
Africa ; the Imperial Bank of Persia ; the Comptoir National d’Escompte d© 
Paris ; the Bank of Taiwan ; the Banco Nacionai Uitramarino ; and Reuter’s 
Bank. ' ■ 
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Since the outbreak of the war their progress has been particularly 
rapid.^ 

In spite of the progress in Joint Stock Banking that has just 
been described, there is general agreement that India’s banking 
facilities are entirely inadequate for the needs of a first-class 
economic country,^ and that their extension is essential if industrial 
development is to be stimulated. In particular there is a great 
lack of facilities for discounting and accepting trade bills, which 
tends to restrict commercial activity. One hopeful feature is 
that measures have recently been taken to encourage the recruit- 
ment and traming of yoxmg Indians for employment in banks 
in India.® 


§ 2. THE CURRENCY SYSTEM 

The currency system of any materially advanced country is 
like the oil necessary to the proper working of complicated 
machinery. If the supply is adequate, all goes well ; but if the 
supply is insufficient, excessive, or of the wrong consistency, the 
machine immediately begins to work badly, or may even break 
down entirely. 

The Indian currency system has on several occasions, within 
recent times, proved inefficient, and has involved the Government, 
the commercial classes, and the general public in serious losses. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to detect either the exact cause of 
the trouble or what remedies are appropriate, with the result that 
controversies have ensued, which have been the more heated 
since the system has not been on a “ natural ” basis, but has 
depended upon Governmental policy and control, and because the 
problems involved concern the relations between internal and 
external values, and hence lay an alien Government open to the 
accusation that their policy has been dictated by the desire to 
promote external, rather than internal, interests. 

The particularly unsatisfactory periods have been (a) during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when the progressive 
decline in the gold value of the rupee involved a great strain on 
State revenues ; (b) the last two years of the war, when the 
world shortage of bullion, and world-wide changes in the level of 
prices and in exchange, dislocated the working of the Indian 

^ “ In the pre-war year there were twelve Exchange Banks doing business in 
India. By 1922 the number had risen to eighteen. Before the war the aggregate 
capital and reserves amounted to £38 millions, while in 1922 the figures stood at 
£112 millions. Indian joint stock banks with a paid-up capital and a reserve of 
Es. 5 lakhs and over have increased from 18 in 1913 to 27 in 1921, while smaller 
banks increased from 23 in 1913 to 41 at the present time ” {Moral and Material 
Progress of India, 1924-25, p. 145). 

2 p. 146. ^ Ibid., 2^1. 
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currency and exchange systems ; (c) the post-war period, up till 
about 1925, when both price and exchange fluctuations caused 
widespread commercial difficulties (and losses), whilst the policy 
adopted involved the Government in serious direct financial loss, 
and provoked accusations of manipulation in favour of British 
interests. The decision to attach the rupee to sterling when 
England left the gold standard in September 1931 also caused 
dissatisfaction and acute controversy. 

In order to understand the problems and controversies in- 
volved it is necessary to describe briefly the currency system of 
the nineteenth century, and to trace subsequent developments, 
attempting to discover, in so doing, how far the unsatisfactory 
features have been due to the nature of the system adopted, or to 
the way in which the system has been controlled, and how far 
they have been the inevitable outcome of disturbed conditions 
throughout the world as a whole. 

Under the early rule of the East India Company, no change 
was made in the existing currency system of the country. A 
number of different types of silver rupees and of gold and sub- 
sidiary coins were in circulation, issued from several independent 
mints at various centres, including some belonging to the East 
India Company. It was not until 1835 that a standard silver 
rupee and half-rupee were made legal tender throughout British 
India. Gold mohurs and various copper coins continued to be 
issued and to circulate, but w^ere not legal tender.'^ Silver bullion 
was coined into rupees without limit on presentation at the 
Calcutta and Bombay mints, and as after 1873 the gold value of 
silver fell rapidly and continuously, this resulted in an excessive 
issue of rupees which, for nearly two decades, undermined the 
stability of the whole financial system, and seriously disturbed 
the commercial and financial relations between India and 
England.® Eventually it was realized that the adoption of a gold 
standard was the only way to avert disaster, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Herschell Committee the Indian mints were 
closed (in 1893) to the coinage of silver. The object of this 
measure was gradually to reduce the number of rupees in circu- 
lation, until the gold value of the rupee rose to 1^. 4d. (even if 
silver bullion continued to depreciate), and then to bring gold 
coins into circulation and thus alter the basis of the system 
from silver to gold. For the time being the rupee alone remained 
full legal tender, but it was stipulated that sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns could be tendered in payment of sums due to Govern- 

^ An attempi, in 1868, to make the golden sovereign I%ai tender side bj side 
with the silver rupee was frustrated by the decline in the gold value of silver that 
set in about that date, and in 1870 an Act was passed according to which the silver 
rupee became again the only form of legal tender, 

* V. chap, xiv, p. 393. 
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ment (at the rate oi Is. id. to the rupee), and that gold coin and 
bullion could be brought to the mints and exchanged for rupees 
at the same rate.^ Thus rupees could be claimed in exchange for 
gold coins or bullion, but there was no obligation to give gold 
in exchange for rupees, although in administrative practice the 
policy was generally followed of giving either gold sovereigns or 
bills payable in sterling in London in return for rupees.^ 

These measures succeeded in checking th6 decline in the gold 
value of the rupee, and by 1898 the rate of exchange had risen 
again practically to par (i.e. Is. id.). The problem of how to 
maintain the rate of exchange at this level, and to introduce a 
gold standard, was considered by the Fowler Committee of 1898, 
which recommended that the sovereign (and half-sovereign) should 
be made legal tender ; that anyone presenting gold in India should 
have a right to rupees in exchange at the rate of 1^. 4d. ; that a 
gold currency should be introduced ; and that a special gold 
reserve should be established. Accordingly, in 1899, the sovereign 
and half-sovereign were made legal tender side by side with the 
rupee, at the rate of Is. 4d.® By this time the rupee had become 
a token coin, as owing to the cessation of coinage it was now 
current at a value greater than that of the silver buDion that it 
contained ; but the final step towards the gold standard was not 
taken, as Government still did not undertake to give gojd in 
exchange for rupees, and it is the absence of this latter obligation 
that has been the chief peculiarity of the Indian system.'^ An 
attempt was made in 1900 to bring gold coins into circulation 
with the idea of avoiding additional silver coinage, and gradually 
introducing a gold standard, but this completely failed, gold 
falling to a considerable discount. A run upon silver nearly 
exhausted the treasury reserves,® and it was then decided “ to 
allow the composition and volume of the currency to adjust itself 


^ The latter was provided for by notification, not by law (J. M. Keynes 
Indian Gurtencp and Fifiance, p. 6). 

2 Ibid. This •n-^.ctice was suspended on the outbreak of war {v. H. S. Jevons, 

The Future of Exchange^ -p. 3)* 

® The Act of 1899, making the sovereign and half-sovereign legal tender at the 
rat© of Is. 4td.f was the only actual statutory provision for fixing the rate of ex- 
change, A notification was issued at the same time giving anyone the right to 
present sovereigns or refined gold at the Bombay Mint, and receive rupees or notes 
in exchange, at the rate of !«. 4d. This notification was withdrav.-n in 1906 and 
replaced by one that said that rupees could be claimed only on presentation of 
gold sovereigns, not (as formerly) of sovereigns or bullion. The Currency Coni- 
missioJi of 1913 proposed that the former notification should be reissued, but this 
was not done. ■ 

* Nevertheless, as explained above, Government did to a great extent make 
gold and rupees freely convertible by voluntarily tendering gold in exchange for 
rupees. 

" Government w'as unable to cash currency notes in rupees in many districts. 
Both notes and sovereigns W'cnt at a discount {Report of the Currenc'g^Commission^ 
1913 , p. 9)1 ■ . 
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automatically to the condition of trade through ebb and flow of 
gold.” ^ Government therefore resumed the issue of rupees early 
in 1900. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century this system wnrked 
well, and the value of the rupee (or ‘‘ rate of exchange ”) only 
fluctuated slightly, never deviating much from par.^ In practice 
the number of rupees in circulation was adjusted by watching the 
fluctuations in the nature of the paper currency reserve, and 
taking steps to restore the ratio by the issue or withdrawal of 
rupees, if any disturbance occurred. Stabilization was also 
promoted by careful regulation of the sale of Council Bills, or, if 
necessary, of Eeverse Councils.® 

Hence, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the former 
disastrous decline in the gold value of the rupee had been 
checked, and a -system had been devised by which in normal 
times the rate of exchange could be stabilized within reasonable 
limits. 

Side by side with the metallic coinage a paper currency has 
been issued since 1861. After this date paper notes were issued 
by Government from its head offices at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Kangoon, and a few other places.** They were only legal 
tender locally, but in practice could generally be cashed 
throughout India.® 

In 1903 the first step was taken towards the institution of an 
Imperial Paper Currency, by making the five-rupee note legal 
tender throughout British India.® A reserve, called the “ Paper 
Currency Eeserve,” was held against these notes up to their full 

^ Imperial Gazetteer^ vol. iv, p. 518. V. Chamberlain Commission Report, 
1913, p, 9. 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India, 1911-12, p. 165. 

Average Rate of Exchange. 

Pence to the Rupee. 
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1892-93 

14*984 

1894-95 

13*100 
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1896-97 

14*454 

>> 

1898-99 

15*979 
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1899-1900 

16*068 

♦ » ♦> 

1900-1 

15*973 

ft yy 

1901-2 

15*980 


1902-3 to 1911-12 : the average rate varied between 16*002 and 16* 930. 

® V. chap. V, p. 116, and pp, 413, 414 below. 

^ I.e. Allahabad, Lahore, Calicut, and Karachi {3Ioral and Material Progress 
of India, mun, p. Ul). 

* Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iv, p. 522. 

« The Indian Paper Currency Act (II) of 1910 codified and amended the 
system and universalized the Rs. 10 and Rs. 50 notes. In 1911 the Rs. ICK) note 
was also universalized (M&ral and Material Progress of India, 1911-12, p. 168). 
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value, partly in British and Government of India securities, 
partly in gold and silver coin or bullion.^ 

After the rupee had become a token coin, current at a rate 
above the intrinsic value of its bullion content, it was decided to 
set aside the profits on mintage as a special reserve to be held in 
London, mainly in sterling securities.^ The interest thus obtained 
was to be added to the reserve. This new reserve was at first 
called the “ Gold Reserve ” and was held entirely in England, but 
since 1906 it has been called the “ Gold Standard Reserve and 
has been held partly in India and partly in England.^ It provides 
cash in India and in London, which can he used, in connection 
with the sale of Council Drafts and Reverse Councils, to maintain 
parity between the rupee and sterling. 

Up till 1904 Council Bills were sold in London by the Secretary 
of State simply as a means of enabling India to discharge her 
debts on account of the “ Home Charges,” and the TOlume of 
sales was regulated according to the amount required annually 
for that purpose,^ but since that date the volume of Council 
Drafts put on the market has no longer been limited by the need 
for remittances on account of home charges, but has become a 
“ very important part of the general mechanism for the main- 
tenance of the Gold Exchange Standard.”^ That is, whenever 
there is a temporary (probably a seasonal) demand for more 
currency in India, indicated by a rise in the sterling value of 
the rupee, instead of increasing the coinage of rupees (which 
might be undesirable in the long run, and create an excess of rupee 
currency) Council Bills are sold in London and presented in India, 
calling into circulation rupees from the Government reserves. 

^ The amount of the fiduciary issue, i.e. of the amount of notes issued against 
securities (as opposed to coin or bullion), was limited to Rs.4crores in 1861, but 
raised in 1871, 1890, 1896, and 1905, at which date it reached Rs. 12 crores (of 
which Rs. 2 crores might be securities in the United Kingdom). In 1911 it wa^ 
again raised, namely, to Rs. 14 crores (of which Rs. 4 crores might be securities 
in the United Kingdom). In spite of this increase in the volume of the fiduciary 
portion of the paper currency reserve, the proportion of the invested portion to the 
total reserve fell from 44-9 per cent, in 1871-72 to 28*8 per cent, in 1911-12, on 
accoimt of the rapid increase of paper currency in circulation (v, H. L, Chablani, 
Indian Currency and Exchange^ p. 19). 

^ Gold was not needed by the Government in India, but was wanted in England 
for the purchase of silver for the rupee currency and for the payment of Horn© 
Charges. The object of holding it in the form of securities was to prevent it from 
being a dead-weight burden on India. 

® Part of the reserve held in India was in silver, which obviously in no way 
helped to maintain a store of gold to be used in emergency. In 1907 it was decreed 
that half the profits on noinage should be diverted from the reserve to the pro- 
motion of railway improvement, but owing to the insufficiently rapid growth oi 
the reserve this policy was abandoned in 1912, 

^ Actually the annual need for remittances from India to England was diminished 
by the amount of capital borrowed during that year by India in England, 

^ A notification was issued by the Secretary of State in 1904, signifying his 
willingness to sell drafts on India (Council Bills) without limits at the price of 
i«. 4|fl. (J. M. Keynes, op. p« 106). i 
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Conversely, if the rupee falls below par the Government can suspend 
the issue of Council Bills, and let rupees paid in taxation accumu- 
late in Government treasuries, or even call in rupees by selling 
Eeverse Councils in Calcutta, to be cashed in gold in London.^ 

By this means the Secretary of State could draw upon the 
Gold Standard Eeserve to meet commitments in England, when 
(owing to an adverse balance of trade) the exchange value of 
the rupee threatened to fall, in order to avoid increasing the issue 
of rupees in India which would be necessary if he sold Council 
Drafts. Similarly the Government of India could support ex- 
change by selling Gold Bills on the Secretary of State (to be met 
from the reserve) and by withdrawing from circulation the rupees 
received in return for these bills. 

The smooth working of this system was seriously tried on 
only one occasion during the pre-war period, and then the fault 
appears to have lain rather with the administrative working of the 
system than with the system itself. The emergency arose out of 
the financial collapse that occurred in the United States in 1907. 
This caused a sudden decline in the demand for Indian produce, 
which was aggravated by a partial failure of the monsoon, and 
was unfortunately accompanied by a heavy arrival of imports 
in response to long-dated contracts.^ Thus the normal balance of 
trade was reversed, the demand for rupee remittances fell off 
rapidly. Council Bills became unsaleable, and the Secretary of 
State had difficulty in meeting the demands made on him for gold 
in London. The theory was that on occasions of this kind the 
Gold Standard Reserve would be available, but as a matter of fact 
its resources were not sufficiently liquid, so that it was necessary 
to limit drastically both the amount of gold released by the 
Secretary of State, and the sale of Sterling Bills on London at 
gold-export point,® with the result that exchange fell to 1^. 
and the financial position of the Secretary of State was temporarily 
severely shaken. These measures tided over the crisis and pre- 
vented any further slump in exchange, whilst the excess of imports 
w^as checked after a while and the export trade gradually revived. 
Eventually normal conditions were restored, but it was felt that 
the system had not .proved satisfactory, and in particular it was 
widely contended that a gold currency should have been intro- 
duced, as recommended by the Fowler Committee of 1898, so 

1 ** The management of the Gold Standard Reserve is governed neither by Act nor 
by notification, but by administrative practice solely ; and the sale of Coimcii 
Bills on India and of sterling drafts on London (i.e. Reverse Councils) is regulated 
by announcements changeable at administrative discretion from time to time ” 
(J, M. Keynes, Indian Curnncy and Finance^ p. 10). 

2 Indian Year Booh, 1914, p. 340. A lag in imports caused trouble again in 
1920-21 (v. chap, xiii, p. 337). 

» The reserve was held not in cash but in securities (£14 roiliions) and in money 
at short notice (£50,00.0), 
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ihat temporary commercial and exchange disturbances might 
have been met by the free movement of gold. In addition, 
critics of the currency system said that the sale of Council Bills by 
the Secretary of State in excess of his needs on account of Home 
Charges prevented the export of gold from England that was 
really needed in India, ^ and forced into circulation in India an 
excessive number of rupees. This argument has recently been 
revived by Mr. Ambedkar,^ who asserts that the gold exchange 
system is incapable of maintaining the value of the rupee even in 
normal times, and that the rise in prices during the pre-war 
period was due to an over-issue of rupees. 

Here Mr. Ambedkar fails to distinguish between the stabiliza- 
tion of exchange and the stabilization of the internal price level.® 
In the pre-war period the currency policy was directed tow^ards 
the stabilization of exchange, in which it was substantially 
successful (except during the crisis of 1907-8), as is shovm by 
the narrow limits to the fluctuations in the gold value of the rupee. 
But as gold prices were rising in the world market, a stable 
exchange value of the rupee necessarily implied rising rupee prices. 
Actually, owing largely to improved communications, there was 
also an approximation of the low general price level in India to 
that outside, so that prices rose rather more in India than in 
Europe or America. The increased circulation of rupees and 
rupee paper was, therefore, assuming the maintenance of stable 
exchange, the necessary consequence, and not the cause, of the 
rise in prices.^ 

Criticism was also directed against the location and use of the 
Gold Standard Eeserve. It was said that the location of the 
reserve in London deprived India of a large accumulation of 
resources which might have been utilized for the economic and 
social advancement of the country, or for the reduction of taxation, 
and that it failed even to support exchange (its primary function) 
as it was invested in short loans instead of being-held in cash. 
Hence it was asserted that English merchants obtained the benefit 
of the reserve which had been built up at the expense of the 
Indian tax-payer, as the administration of the reserve w^as entirely 
in the hands of a small Finance Committee of the India Office, 
from which all Indian influence was excluded, so that in fact 
London banking interests had final control of the policy adopted. 
The suggestion was made that the gold standard reserve should 

^ It was pointed out that Council Drafts were frequently sold at rates 
below gold export point, and therefore prevented the natural flow of gold into 
India. 

® The Problems of the MupeOyhy B. R. Ambedkar (192:1), chaps, vi and vii. 

® F. the Slarcb 1923, “Professor Jevons and the Indian 

Exchange,’’ by J, M. Keynes, p. 63 

^ F. chap, xvi, p. 449. 
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be held in India, partly in gold and partly in securities or money 
at short notice. 

In 1912 all these criticisms of the currency system were 
brought to a head by the purchase of a large quantity of siker by 
the India Office for coinage purposes in India from Messrs. 
Montagu & Company, instead of through their “recognized 
and constituted agents ” the Bank of England. As a matter of 
fact the object of this purchase was “ to avoid being deeced by a 
group of Bombay speculators who had more or less cornered the 
market ” ^ in silver, in expectation of Government purchases 
through their usual agency. Nevertheless the proceeding 
appeared sinister to the critics of Government, who had no means 
of knowing the object of the change in procedure. The agitation 
that ensued^ resulted in the appointment of a “ Eoyal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance,'* under the chairmanship 
of Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain, which reported in 1914. 

The Report discussed fully the working of the system in the 
past, and the various criticisms directed against it, giving special 
attention to the question of introducing an actual gold coinage, 
and to the location and administration of the gold reserve. 

With regard to the introduction of an actual gold coinage, the 
Commission pointed out that “ the circulation of gold on a 
moderate scale only ^ would be of no substantial use, from the 
point of view of support to exchange, and that “ the circulation 
of gold on a large scale, at any time in the near future, must 
necessarily be at the expense of the existing reserves and, so far 
from increasing the gold in the country, must havo the effect of 
making what gold there is less available for the support of ex- 
change,’* ^ whilst the coinage of gold would necessarily be much 
more expensive to Government than the coinage of rupees, on 
which a substantial profit was made. In the absence of a gold 

^ Indian Financial Management, by M. R. Sundaram Iyer, 1913 (pamphlet). 
Ror an account of the whole transaction v. P.P. 400 (1912), “ Return of Corre- 
spondence with the Bank of England and Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. relating 
to the purchase of silver in 1912.” The object of the secrecy observed was to 
prevent the market in silver rising against the Government of India {v. the 
Economist, August 24, 1912, p. 364, “ The Silver Market ”}. 

2 This question has never been fully investigated, but the Ecoiiomisl (Novem- 
ber 30, 1912) expressed the opinion that “ The reckless attempts by certain persons 
in Parliament and the Press to damage the Government of India in the eyes of the 
public still continue, and appear, to be developing into a kind of anti-Semitic 
campaign.” In reply to questions in Parliament as to the dates at which certain 
(Jewish) firms were placed on the India Office list of approved borrowers, it appeared 
that these additions were made in 1889, 1900, 1903, and 1904, during wiiich years 
Lord George Hamilton, Lord Cross, and Mr. Brodrick successively held the office 
of Secretary of State for India. The Economist says : ” We have added the name 
of the Secretary of State for India in the ease of each of the firms indicated by 
Mr. Gwynne, as it makes Mr. Gwynne’s insinuations against the present Govern- 
ment of a desire to favour unduly foreign or Jewish firms look particularly absurd.” 

® Mepori of the Royal Commission 07i Indian Currency and Finance, 1914, p. 17. 
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currency, a gold mint was obviously an unnecessary expense, but 
the Commission recommended that the notification — which had 
been withdrawn in 1906 — stating that refined gold (as well as 
sovereigns) could be presented at the Bombay Mint in' exchange 
for rupees or notes at the rate of ls. 4d,, should be reissued.^ The 
general conclusion was, therefore, that the gold exchange standard 
“ was not only workable, but in the absence of any developed 
banking system was admirably adapted to the country on account 
of its cheapness. ... A gold currency and a gold mint the 
Commission considered to be unnecessary.’’ ^ 

On the question of the gold reserve, the Commission said that 
a reserve was required in India not in order to secure the con- 
vertibility of rupees within India, but only in order “ to provide 
a reserve sufficient to convert into sterling such amount of rupees 
as may at any moment seek export.”® On the other hand a 
reserve was required in London sufficient to meet all demands for 
remittances to London in times of crisis, and to provide for the 
payment of Home Charges, at times when Council Drafts were not 
in demand.^ In addition, the maintenance of the reserve in 
London enables the Government to avoid unnecessary indebted- 
ness in London (where Government loans are normally raised), 
and to take advantage of the fact that London is the centre of the 
world’s money market, which reduces the burden on the Indian tax- 
payer on account of the reserve. Moreover, when the reserve is 
kept in London, money can be transferred to England at a time 
when exchange is favourable.^ Were the reserve located in India, 
money — if urgently wanted — would have to be transferred 
immediately, irrespective of the conditions of transference.® It 
was estimated that in 1907-8 some £18 millions were needed for 
the reserve, and the Commission suggested £25 millions as a 
possible figure to cover all likely demands. The suggestion that 
it had been kept in England in order to supplement the reserves 
of the Bank of England was entirely repudiated.' 

Although the location of the reserve in London was upheld, 
the Commission stated unequivocally that the actual system 
as worked was most unsatisfactory. The Secretary of State’s 
reluctance to part with gold in 1907 was severely condemned as 

^ Report of the Royal CommiMion on Indian Currency and Finance^ 1914, p. 20. 
This recommendation has not yet been put into effect. 

® p. 53. 2 p. 21. 

^ Mr. Findlay Shirras points out that reserve should be in London because its 
purpose is not merely to meet Home Charges when exchange prevents the sale of 
Council X>rafts, but to liquidate an unfavourable balance of trade to the extent 
necessary to prevent exchange falling below the specie point {Indian RanUng 
and Finance, p. 220). 

® Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 1914, p. 32, 

® Ibid,, p, 23. If the reserve were “ kept in India it would have to be shipped 
to London, to be used.” 
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showing “ some misapprehension of the real use of the Eeserve.” 
Still more important was the composition of the reserve, as 
undoubtedly the amount held actually in gold ought to be in- 
creased. The Commission therefore recommended that the 
reserve should be substantially increased, that it should remain 
m London, and that not less than one-half of the total should be 
kept in actual gold. In addition, in order to prevent the Secretary 
of State from withholding gold in times of emergency, it was 
recommended that the Government of India should give “ a 
definite undertaking to sell Reverse Drafts whenever called upon 
to the utmost extent of its resources.” ^ This recommendation 
has subsequently been adopted by the Finance Committee of the 
India Office.® A number of subsidiary recommendations of great 
practical importance were also included in the Report, aiming 
chiefly at making the note issue more elastic, in accordance with 
the seasonal demands of trade. With the same object it was also 
suggested that Government should have more licence to utilize 
its reserves in India in the interests of the internal trade of the 
coimtry at busy periods.®> Pinafly, in explanation of the accumu- 
lation of excessive balances in London it was pointed out that 
owing to the exceptional uncertainty of Indian) revenues, the 
custom had been adopted of framing estimates with a large 
margm of eiror on the “ safe ” side. The result has been that in 
good years the balance has been unnecessarily large. 

The outbreak of war delayed full consideration of this Report 
and the adoption of its major recommendations, although some 
0 the minor recommendations (including those regarding the 

exchange) were adopted almost 
^ediately. Durmg the war the system remained essentially 
the same as it had been since 1898, but naturally special measures 
had to be taken in order to meet the extraordinary, though 

temporary, difficulties of the situation. ^ 

^^‘1/fways been anticipated that the difficulty to be 
f crisis in India would be a fall in 
the gold value of the rupee, and that measures would have to be 
touted, as in 1907, towards maintaining its gold value. For 
a short while immediately after the outbreak of war these 
expectations were fulfilled. There was a sudden demand for 
sterling bills on London— which, after only a very brief delay 
was fully met-and at the same time there was a run on the 
Indian currency offices owing to a demand for the encashment 

p. 220. 
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of the paper currency and a heavy withdrawal of deposits from 
the Post Office Savings Banks. The situation was handled 
calmly and wisely, the demand for sterling bills and for the 
encashment of notes abated, and post office withdrawals ceased. 
After a short time the problem took a new and unexpected turn. 
The difficulty which now had to be faced was not a demand for 
sterling remittance and gold, but for rupee remittance and silver 
coin. This new difficulty was caused by the exceptionally heavy 
“ favourable ” balance of trade, ^ the accumulation of Indian 
resources in England, and the difficulty experienced in transferring 
them from England to India, ^ which resulted in an immense 
reduction in India’s imports of gold ^ and a consequent increase 
in the demand for silver. 

Great difficulty was experienced in satisfying this demand, 
which contributed, with many other forces, to a rapid rise in the 
price of silver, and a tendency for the bullion value of the rupee to 
rise above its face value. 

Prom 1916 onwards the price of silver began to rise rapidly. 
In India not only was there an enormous mintage of rupees, but 
as silver had become the only available precious metal, it was 
utilized largely for ornaments and for hoarding. In September 

1917 the Government of India instituted control over the trade in 
silver and prohibited export under licence. In order further to 
economize metallic resources, paper currency of low denomination 
(Es. 2| and E. 1 notes) and a nickel two-anna piece were intro- 
duced, and the Government resorted to greatly increased issues 
of paper money Between 1915 and 1919 the legal limit of the 
invested portion of the Paper Currency Eeserve {Le, of the fiduciary 
issue) was increased from Es. 14 to Es. 120 crores.^ Early in 

1918 the position became very grave. All countries w^ere prac- 
tising a “ jealous economy ” of their metal reserves, the United 

^ Due both to the increased demand for Indian goods and to the difficulty in 
obtaining European goods for India. 

® By 1922 about £70 millions of Indian money had been thus accumulated in 
England, where it was lent out at low interest to London bankers {Indian Year 
Booh 1923, p. 240). 

® Not only was there difficulty in transferring gold, but there was great difficulty 
in procuring gold at ail. Most “ gold-standard ” countries refused to part with 
their supplies. In June 1917 the Government of India issued an order requiring 
all gold imported to be sold to Government at a stated price, and prohibited the use 
of gold or silver coin for any except currency purposes. The gold thus bought 
was placed in the Paper Currency Reserve, whilst gold disappeared from circulation, 
after a period during which it went at a heavy premium. 

* During 1918-19 the circulation of R. 1 notes increased from Rs. 33 to Rs. 10,51 
lakhs, and that of Rs, notes from Rs. 18 to Rs. 1,66 lakhs {v. H. L. Chablani, 
Indimh Currency and Exchange f "p. 2Z). 

^ Inflation continued throughout the period of Budget deficits. Professor 
Jevons explains that the Budget deficits were met by resort to “ created securities ” 
and that this is equivalent to infiation {The Future of Exchange^ pp. 52, 137). The 
Government issued paper currency (which went straight to the Treasury balances) 
against its own artificially created Treasury Bills. 
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States had entirely prohibited the export of silver, and the world’s 
annual output of silver had declined since 1914, mainly owing to 
civil war in Mexico. It seemed as if no more silver could be had 
at any price, and as the bullion reserves in India were becoming 
rapidly depleted, it was feared that it would become necessary 
to go over to an inconvertible paper currency. In addition, bad 
nws from the Continent brought about a run on the currency 
offices and a crisis seemed imminent. The situation was just 
pved by an arrangement with the American Government, whereby 
m Apnl 1918 the latter agreed to give up part of their silver reserve 
and sold no less than 200 million ounces to the Government of 
India.^ 

Meanwhile the price of silver rose from 27^ pence per standard 
ounce m 1915 ^io no less than 43 pence in August 1917, a point at 
which the value of the silver bullion in the rupee equalled its 
exchange value {i.e. Is. 4d.).3 Thereafter the price of silver 
continued to rise in consequence of intense demand from China 
and there was therefore a tendency to melt and export rupees^ 
Between May 1918 and April 1919 the price of silver osciUated 
between 47|d. and 50d. per standard ounce. In May 1919 the 
United States and British Governments withdrew control over 
the silver market, which rose to 79^d. in December 1919 and to 

an apex of 89|d. m February 1920. From that time onwards it 
began to fall. 

After August 1917, therefore, it no longer paid to coin rupees 
at tne rate of 15 . 4d, and the Government was driven to the 
conclusion that the maintenance of the pre-war currencv and 
exchange system was impracticable. 

Meanwhile the attempt to prevent a corresponding rise in 
the rate of exchange had broken down, and from August 1917 a 
1 o ? reached the high average rate of 

• ;^d. inl919. By this time the Secretary of State, instead 

of needing to buy gold in London by the sale of Council Drafts 
m order to meet the Home Charges, found himself overwheSed 
wth resources m England.® Government could not, however 

mer^nf Council Bills, as there was urgent com-' 

mercial need for remittances to India in payment for the exceed- 
mgly heavy favourable ” balance of trade, but it limited the lale 

p. 7. ^ ^ OommiUee on Indian Finance and Currency, 1919, Cmd. 627, 

* This Tras highest price reached in 1916. 

^ P^{essOT h“s’ w!!*" Ezchange, 1926, p. 73. 

rup^^trere meM ^ter of 

than £240 millions on behalf of tI«*n*^*S*n* called upon to disburse no less 
made in London^ ^ Government, for which repayment was 
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to a certain amount per week.-^ These were sold at a rate fixed 
from time to time by the Secretary of State, who confined his 
sales to persons on an “approved” list. At the same time a 
widespread appeal was issued to merchants asking them to give 
voluntary preference in applying for remittances to articles 
needed for war purposes.^ Until the bullion value of the rupee 
rose above Is, 4d. {i.e. in August 1917), no marked change in the 
rate of exchange was made, but when this point was reached the 
Secretary of State was “ compelled to raise . . , the rate at wdiich 
he sold this limited amount of his council drafts.” ® Hence the 
rate of exchange increased from an average of Is. 4|d- in 1916 to 
Is, lQg\d. in 1919.'^ Even thus the demands of trade could not be 
satisfied, and war expenditure and the raising of war-loans in 
India also greatly extended the need for currency in India. In 
addition the rise in the value of silver and fluctuations in the 
exchange value of the rupee upset trade and commercial calcu- 
lations, and introduced an unhealthy element of speculation. 
Hence a committee was appointed in 1919 to inquire into the 
currency system with the special object of re-establishing the 
stability of exchange. 

The committee reported in December 1919, and was much 
impressed by the urgent need for the adoption of a policy which 
should immediately restore stability and the automatic working 
of the system, and serve as a permanent basis of policy.® 

Unfortunately, in formulating a “ permanent ” policy, the 
committee appears to have overlooked the temporary (and 
abnormal) nature of the prevailing financial circumstances, and 
hence its recommendations were based on two assumptions, 
neither of which was subsequently substantiated. These were 
that a balance of trade strongly in favour of India would be 
maintained and that the price of silver -would remain high.® 

In order to attain its ends the committee proposed that the 
ratio betw^een the rupee and gold should be altered (in order to 
avoid any large change in the existing level of exchange) ; the 
new rate to be one rupee to 25. gold — i.e. that E. 1 should be 
exchangeable for 11 -30016 grains of fine gold.’ 

The decision in favour of relating the rupee to gold rather than 
to sterling was taken partly in order that a permanent basis 
should be adopted right away, and partly in order to obtain a 

^ The amount sold varied between Rs. 120 and Rs. 130 lakhs per week (H. L. 
Cbablani, Indian Currency and Exchange^ P* ’’3)* 

^ Moral aind Material Progress of l7ijdia,\^ll-\^. 

^ H. L. Cbablani, op. c^^., pp. 73, 74. 

^ Statistical Abstract, 1912-13 to 1921-22, pp. 196, 197. 

“ Report of the Babington- Smith Committee on Indian Finance and Currency ^ 
1919, Cmd. 527. 

® V. /wdlmyt Tear Rool;, 1923, p, 246. 

Report of the GommiUee on Ifidian Finance and Currency, 1919, Cmd. 527* 
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greater appearance of autonomy. It is clear that the committee 
gave serious attention to the effects of exchange policy on the 
level of prices, and that in preferring stabilization on a “ gold ” 
rather than on a “sterling” basis it was influenced by a 
(mistaken) apprehension of a further fall in the gold value of 
sterling.^ Similarly in fixing the ratio at 2s., consideration was 
paid to the possibility of a further rise (rather than a fall) in the 
price of silver, and the possibility of an “ adverse ” balance 
of trade was not contemplated, ^ whilst it was argued that a high 
exchange would be advantageous to the Government by decreasing 
the burden of Home Charges. 

A number of supplementary recommendations were also made 
with regard to such matters as the reopening of the sale of Council 
Drafts and Eeverse Councils by open tender, releasing trade in 
gold and silver bullion,® the reopening of the Bombay mint,^ the 
strengthening of the Gold Standard Eeserve,® and increasing the 
metallic portion of the Paper Currency Eeserve.® 

In the light of subsequent events it is clear that although the 
ideals of the committee were excellent, the best means of attaining 
the desired ends were not adopted. Moreover, the policy of 
deflation adopted in England as a result of the Cunliffe Eeport of 
1919 ’ led to an appreciation in the gold value of sterling. The 
subsequent change in the nature of India’s trade balance, and the 
fall in the price of silver, undermined the whole scheme. A system 
that can be upset by events of this order is obviously unsound. 

The report of the committee was issued in December 1919, 

1 The mistake was that it did not go quite far enough. Under the circum- 
stances it might have been better had it aimed deliberately at the stabilization 
of internal prices, and given up, for the time being, all idea of stabilizing the 
exchange value of the rupee. V. chap, xvi, § 2, p. 458. 

2 Mr. Keynes speaks of the “ bogey ” which mainly influenced the Currency 
Committee of 1919, ‘‘ of silver rising in price so much that the bullion value of the 
rupee would exceed its currency value ” {Economic Journal, March 1923, p. 62). 

® Both these proposals were accepted. 

* The Bombay Mint was made into a branch of the Royal Mint for the coinage 
of sovereigns for a short time during the war. Later, when some technical diffi- 
culties arose, gold mohurs of the weight and fineness of the sovereign were coined. 
Subsequently the Mint was again closed. In 1922 the Finance Minister said that 
it would be reopened directly a demand for gold coins arose {Meport of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Fitiofice and Currency, 1025-26, Minute of Dissent, p. 106). 

® The Committee suggested that part (not more than 50 per cent.) of the 
reserve might be held in India, but this proposal was not adopted. 

® The Government adopted a slightly modified form of this proposal. In 
October 1920 it reduced the fiduciary limit to Rs. 85 crores, as a preliminary step. 
It then proceeded to attempt gradually to reduce the fiduciary issue to that point 
at which it did not exceed the value of the metallic portion of the reserve, in order 
that the fiduciary portion should never exceed 50 per cent, of the total circulation 
of paper currency. It order to increase the elasticity of the currency it has also 
been provided that notes may be issued against commercial bills (maturing not 
later than at ninety days) up to a limit of Rs. 5 crores (i;. H. S. JeVons, The 
Future of Exchange, pp, 1^,1^, 11), 

’ V. Report of the Committee on Currency and Foreign Exchame after the War, 
1918-19. 
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when exchange stood at 2s. 4|f d. starling,^ and was adopted by the 
Government of India in February 1920 — at which time sterling 
exchange was 2s. — but the announcement that the official 

ratio was changed from Rs. 15 to Rs. 10, per sovereign, did not 
come into effect " mtil June 1920, by which time exchange had 
fallen to Is, lO^d. sterling. Meanwhile there had been a sensa- 
tional fall in the sterling value of the dollar, owing to the adoption 
by the British Government of the Cunliffe Report. The effect of 
the notification of June 1920 was, therefore, to raise the official 
rate of exchange high above the market rate, just at a time when, 
after many successive years of “ strength (ie. of favourable ” 
balance of trade), Indian trade was beginning to show signs of 
“ weakness.’' ^ The notification necessarily accentuated this 
tendency. The export trade was hard hit, whilst imports — 
particularly of textiles — ^were stimulated.^ Hence, in 1920, there 
was a heavy balance of trade against India, and the first assumption 
of the committee was falsified. Government tried to maintain 
exchange by selling Reverse Councils at a loss, hoping to carry on 
until a revival took place in the export trade. The money market 
became hopelessly disorganized ; much speculation was induced 
by the difference between the rate for Reverse Councils and the 
market rate, and a great and entirely artificial transference of 
capital from India to England took place, in order to obtain the 
gain on exchange afforded by the Government’s offer of Reverse 
Councils at a rate far above the market rate. The Government 
made one more effort at stabilization by announcing that the rupee 
would be stabilized at 2s. sterling instead of at 2s. gold. On 
September 8 an Act was passed by the Legislative Council, 
declaring the sovereign legal tender at Es. 10.^ This had little 
effect, and shortly afterwards Government stopped the sale of 
Reverse Councils and gave up all attempts at controlling exchange, 
and the rupee fell to less than 1^. 4d. 

The failure of this experiment naturally brought vials of 
wrath upon the Government. “A policy which was avowedly 
adopted to secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent country and wide- 
spread disturbance of trade, heavy losses to Government, and 
brought hundreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy.” ® 
£55 millions of Reverse Councils were sold without seriously 

^ The rates quoted are for exchange on London at four months’ sight. 
Statisiical AbsircicL 

® F. chap.' xiii, p. 337. 

® Other adverse factors, such as the check to the Japanese demand for Indian 
cotton, were also at work. 

* This Act was only repealed in March 1927, although in reality £1 had for a 
long time been worth far more than Rs. 10. F. H. S. Jevons, The Future of 
JSzchan^ey p, IM, 

. * liMliaw Tear Rook, 1925, . p. 244. 
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reducing the premium on gold, at a loss of Es. 35 crores.^ Had 
this policy not been adopted a fall in exchange early in 1920 
would have tended to correct the adverse balance of trade {ix, 
imports would have been checked and exports stimulated). As 
it was, exporters could not sell, and importers ordered more and 
more goods, in anticipation of a high exchange, which eventually 
they could not dispose of, after exchange slumped in the autumn 
of 1920.2 

The results were disastrous.® Government suffered a severe 
direct loss of revenue ; Indian reserves of sterling and sterling 
securities were dissipated ; trade was dislocated even more than 
it would have been by the free movements of the exchange, and 
the vhole policy raised suspicion and bitterness. In the absence 
of any intelligible explanation of the proceedings, it was even 
asserted that there had been a deliberate plot to stimulate British 
exports at the expense of India. The difficulty of the situation 
was aggravated by a remarkable decline in, the price of silver, 
owing chiefly to the course of Chinese trade. Eupees began to 
flow into the Currency Eeserves, partly because gold once more 
began to replace pilver in India as a “«store of value ’’ {ix, in 
hoards or for jewels), and partly because of the increasing 
popularity of the note-issue. 

After' September 1920 exchange was left to find its own level. 
It remained low in 1921 and 1922 {Is, 4|5. and Is, 3f|d. 
on an average respectively), but rose to an average of Is, 4|d. in 
1923, Is, 6|d. in 1924, and Is. in 1925. In August 1925 a 
Eoyal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency was appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Hilton Young, “ to examine and 
report on the Indian exchange and currency system and practice, 
to consider whether any modifications are desirable in the interests 
of India, and to make recommendations/’ 

The main jecommendations of the report, issued on July 1, 
1926,^ fall under three headings : (1) The supersession of the old 
sterling ^ exchange standard % a gold standard, without, how- 

^ Rs, 35 crores was the difference between what Government gave, and what 
they could get, lor the rupees that they accepted in return for Reverse Councils 
(sterling in London). 

® This explains the defalcation of many Indian importers, who said that 
Government had guaranteed a 2s. rupee. 

® The sale of Reverse Councils at a loss ranks with Dyarchy, the Caliphate 
policy, and the position of Indians in Kenya, as one of the greatest grievances that 
have agitated India since 1914 (v. Times, September 11 , 1922). 

* Cmd. 2687 (1926). 

® Up to this point the system introduced at the end of the nineteenth century; 
has been called the “ gold exchange standard ’’ in accordance with ordinary usage. 
Sir Basil Blackett pointed out in his memorandum to the Hilton Young Currency 
Commission that it would be more logical and convenient to speak of the ** sterling 
exchange standard,*^ as the rupee was linked directly with sterling, not with gold. 
This nomenclature has therefore been, adopted in the following' pages. 
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ever, the introduction of an actua 1 gold currency ; (2) the 
adoption of a new legal ratio — namely, Is. &d. — for the rupee ; 
and (8) the creation of a new Central Bank, to be known as the 
“ Reserve Bank.” 

(1) In the first place the Commission had to choose between 
three possible bases for the Indian currency : a return to the old 
sterling exchange standard, the adoption of a gold standard with a 
gold currency, and the adoption of a gold standard without an 
actual gold currency. It rejected the old sterling exchange 
standard on the score that it had been discredited, and that “ in 
order to secure public confidence in India, the currency of the 
country must be linked with gold in a manner that is real and 
conspicuously visible.” ^ The proposal tc adopt a gold standard 
with an actual gold currency w^as rejected as undesirable on 
account of the expense and of the disturbance to the world’s gold 
and silver markets that would be involved, and as impossible, 
even if it were desirable.^ An actual gold coinage — which 
articulate Indian opinion appears strongly to favour — may 
ultimately be both desirable and practicable, but it seems clear 
that a rapid transition would involve far-reaching dislocation, 
and that, in particular, the hoarding habit must first be drastically 
modified. The recommendation was therefore made that “ the 
stability of the currency in terms of gold should be secured by 
making the currency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money.”® According to this scheme 
convertibility was to J3e secured by obliging the proposed new 
Central Bank to buy and sell gold without limit at a fixed legal 
ratio, “ in quantities of not less than 400 fine ounces of gold.” 
The ordinary medium of circulation was to remain, i.e. the 
currency note and the silver rupee, and the silver rupee was to 
remain legal tender, but the existing legal tender quality of the 
sovereign and half-sovereign was to be removed. 

These proposals were accepted by the Government but 
nothing was done before England left the gold standard in 1931.^ 

It is difficult to see what advantages this system had over 
the old sterling exchange system. It could hardly achieve the 
object of linking rupees with gold in a manner “ real and con- 
spicuously visible to the people as a whole,” and although a 
gold standard had been adopted it was “ only with complicated 

^ Cmd. 2687 (1926), p. 21. 

“ “ It is estimated that the scheme for a gold standard worked out by the Indian 
Finance Department, assuming gold in circulation, would require the acquisition 
of £103 millions of gold over a period of ten or eleven years, quite apart from the 
sums going in the ordinary way into hoards.’* (Midland Bank, Monthly Meview, 
August-September 1926.) ■, 

» Omd. 2687 (1926), p. 86. 

^ 400 ounces of fine gold is equivalent to Ks. 22,650, or £1 ,700. 

® Since then India has returned to the sterling-exchange standard. 
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qualifications that deprive it of any special superiority it may 
possess ” ^ over the old sterling exchange system. Unless or 
until a gold standard with an actual gold currency could be intro- 
duced, the old sterling exchange system, with certain modifications 
and improvements such as those suggested by Sir Basil Blackett/ 
would have been more appropriate.^ 

The sterling exchange standard has the advantage in times of 
comparative price stability of keeping the Indian price lev©! in 
accordance with world prices : it worked well, on the whole, 
before the war ; it is cheap ; the rupee is a convenient unit in 
India ; and the linkage with sterling is convenient in normal 
times, in view of the close trade relationships between India and 
the United Kingdom. Its disadvantages are that in times of 
great instability in world prices it subjects India to great fluctu- 
ations in the internal price level ; it may be unsatisfactory if 
sterling does not remain at par with gold ; 4 it is a managed ’’ and 
not an automatic system, and hence depends upon the Judgment of 
those who control it ; and it offends the sensibilities of Indian 
nationalists, who look upon it as an ‘‘ inferior article.” 

The dangers inherent in a return to the old sterling exchange 
system could be minimized by realizing, as Sir Basil Blackett puts 
it, that “ in essence the problems raised by the existence of the 
silver rupee with unlimited legal tender characteristics are rather 
those associated with note issue than those associated with a 
metallic currency,” and by approaching these problems “ from 
the standpoint that the silver rupee is essentially a note printed in 
silver rather than a token coin.” ® Moreover, the adoption of the 
modification proposed by Sir Basil Blackett would go far to 
remove the worst dangers inherent in a “ managed ” system. 

It niust not be forgotten, however, that the silver rupee is 
inferior to paper currency in that it ir more expensive to issue, and 
because the maintenance of a stable rupee exchange depends upon 

^ Midland Bank, Monthly Meview, August-September 1926. 

2 “ Memorandum on the Indian Currency System ” {Report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Finance and Currency , 1^6, rol. ii, appendix 7). 

® With this might have been incorporated the scheme of savings certificates, 
redeemable in three or five years in gold or legal tender, at the option of the holder, 
or before maturity in legal tender only, proposed by the Committee in order to 
prepare the way for the eventual circulation of gold in India. This scheme has 
been said to be “ the only evidekce of the gold standard which will appeal to the 
native” included in the recommendations of the Commission (Midland Bank, 
.Seweatf, August-September 1926). 

It should not be forgotten that no country can manage its currency system 
without drastic modifications during a period of extreme instability. Even 
countries with a full gold standard were obliged to resort to inconvertibility and 
inflation during the recent war. If India had a true gold standard and actual gold 
currency, her currency problems would not be solved once and for all. There is 
little reason to expect that sterling will depreciate in value except under circum- 
stances that would in any case involve the Indian currency system in difficulties* 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finoxe and Currency ^ yoI, li, 
appendix 7. 
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the price of silver remaining below the point at which the bullion 
value of the rupee would be greater than its exchange valued 

(2) In the second place the Currency Commission had to 
fix a new rupee ratio. We have seen that exchange fell heavily 
in 1920-21 and in 1921 reached a point just below Is. M. sterling 
(about is. gold). In January 1923 it began to recover, reaching 
l5. 6d. sterling (U. 4d. gold) in September-October 1924, and 
has since oscillated about this point. As sterling was restored 
to parity with gold in the summer of 1925, exchange has since 
then stood at about 1^. 6d. sterling and gold. Meanwhile, at the 
time the Currency Commission reported, the index number of 
wholesale prices in Calcutta had reached a point (157 in July 1925) 
practically equivalent to that attained by the index number of 
prices in the United Kingdom.^ 

The Currency Commission therefore concluded that an equi- 
librium of Indian prices and exchange in relation to the world 
situation had once more been attained, and recommended stabili- 
zation at the new rate of 1^. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas asserted in opposition to this 
view that in fact the greater part of the adjustment of Indian to 
external prices at the one and sixpenny ratio had yet to come, and 
• that the existing rate of I s. 6d. had been attained by the deliberate 
action of Government during the period preceding the appoint- 
ment of the Hilton Young Commission.® He therefore main- 
tained that stabilization of exchange at Is. 6d, would entail 
deflation. In addition there was the possibility of a fall in gold 
prices throughout the world as a whole in the near future.^ These 
two factors, both tending in the direction of lower prices, would 
•undoubtedly inflict serious injury on Indian producers. “I 
cannot but contemplate such a prospect,” said Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, “ with very serious misgivings, for it will hit the 
Indian producer to an extent beyond his capacity to bear. 
In a word, it will hit, and hit very hard, four-fifths of the 
population of the country that exists on agriculture.”® In 
all this he represented Bombay opinion, especially that of the 
mill-owners. 

In spite of considerable opposition, both wdthin and outside 

^ F. “ The Indian Currency Report of 1919 and After ” {Economka, October 
1921), in which Mr. Bums remarks on the “ inconvenience of allowing the standard 
to be affected by the bullion value of token coins.” 

2 Taking 1914 as the basis of exchange, in both cases. 

® F. Minute of Dissent. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas accused the Govern- 
ment of deliberately refraining from taking advantage of the opportunity of 
stabilizing at !«. M. (gold) in September-October 1914, and then of forcing up 
exchange to is. 6cl. 

* F. Professor Cassel’s views summarized in the Times of November 1, 1926, 
City Notes.” ■, 

® Minute of Dissent (p. 130 of the Report). 
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the Legislature, the “ Rupee Ratio Bill ” fixing the new ratio of 
Is. &d. eventually became la;w in 1927.^ 

It is difficult to decide how far the rate of one and sixpence was 
attained “ naturally,” or as a result of deliberate policy, and 
whether or not the price level had, in 1926, become fully adjusted 
to the new rate of exchange,^ but the actual course of events 
suggests that producers on the whole have not been injured there- 
by. The continuance of the depression in the cotton mill industry 
may be attributed to a number of other causes,® whilst it should 
not be forgotten that although mill-owners would have been helped 
by the return to a one-and-fourpenny rupee, the real wages of the 
operatives would have been thereby reduced.'* Hence it appears 
that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas used the term “ producers ” in 
a very restricted sense. Moreover, the returii to a one-and- 
fourpenny rupee would have increased the rupee cost of the 
home charges, and involved a Budget deficit in place of a 
surplus, which— although the actual burden of taxation might 
not have been affected by any increase in taxation necessitated 
thereby ® — would have increased the financial difficulties of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments. 

In the third place the Currency Commission recommended 
the creation of a new Central Bank. It made out a clear case for 
the concentration of the control of currency and credit in the 
hands of a single authority. Hitherto Government by supplying 
the currency exercised paramount control over monetary matters, 
and therefore limited the Imperial Bank’s control over the supply 
of credit. The Commission proposed that in order to achieve 
unity of policy a new organization should be established, to be 
known as the “ Reserve Bank,” which should be given the sole 
right of note issue,® be entrusted with the cash balances of the 
Government (both in India and in London) and all the remittance 
operations -of the Government, and receive the banking reserves 
of ail banks operating in India. 

The establishment of a Central Bank controlling the issue of 

^ The Government of India accepted all the main recommendations of the 
Hilton Young Eeport and embodied them in three important bills. The first 
aimed at the immediate stabilization of the rupee at Is. 6d. and (as said) was 
quickly passed. The second bill included proposals for establishing the type of 
gold standard currency described above, and for constituting a Central Reserve 
Bank. The third bill aimed at enlarging the powers of the Imperial Bank. 

® F. the summary of Sir Basil Blackett’s arguments in favour of fixing the rate 
at U. Qd, in Moral am Material Progress of India, 1926-27, p. 89. 

^ V. chap, xi, p. 268 ei seq. 

* /.«. by tending to inflate prices. V. Moral and Matmal Progress of India, 
1926-27, p. 111. 

s Ibid., pp. 77, 93. 

® It was proposed that after a certain period the Government’s paper currency 
aiiould cease to be convertible by law into silver coin, but that it should be the 
duty of the Bank to maintain the free interchange of the different forme of legal 
'tender. 
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currency, regulating exchange, conducting the Government’s 
banking and remittance business, and in a position to exercise 
functions with regard to credit control comparable with those of 
the Bank of England, should go far towards the desired intro- 
duction of monetary autonomy, and should help to improve 
India’s credit system by providing more extensive discounting 
and acceptance facilities,^ and thus assisting the mobilization of 
India’s potential capital resources. It was proposed that the 
new “ Eeserv© ” Bank should be a shareholders’ bank, like the 
Bank of England, and independent of political control, as it was 
realized that with the introduction of responsible government the 
executive must inevitably be subjected to a “ degree of political 
pressure from which credit and currency ought to be wholly 
free.” ^ It is this recommendation which — as will' be seen — ^for 
some years prevented the proposals from being passed into law. 

The most controversial aspect of these recommendations was 
the proposal that a new institution should be created, instead of 
adapting the Imperial Bank. Many argue that this would under- 
mine the status of the Imperial Bank. The Commission, however, 
for reasons which are not adequately explained, asserted that if 
the Imperial Bank were ** required to discharge the duties of a 
true Central Bank ” its charter would have to be amended in such 
a way as to preclude it from undertaking many of its present 
functions as a commercial bank. It therefore concluded that 
there was need in India for both a “ Reserve Bank” and for 
•the Imperial Bank; so that the latter (being freed from some 
of the restrictions imposed by its charter) would be enabled to 
give India the widespread banking facilities that are urgfetly 
required.® 

The main recommendations of the Currency Commission with 
^ regard to the introduction of a (qualified) gold standard and the 
institution of a Reserve Bank were referred in March to a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of the Legislature, which introduced 
far-reaching amendments, and the amended Bill was discussed in 
the Legislative Assembly in August and September 1927. The 
main amendments proposed were : (a) That the bank should be 
a State bank, not a shareholders’ bank ; - {b) that political in- 
fluence should not be excluded, but should be expressly provided 
for by the direct election of three directors by the Central Legisla- 
ture and three by the Provincial Legislatures ; (c) that either the 

^ “ The development of a discount market and an acceptance business would 
mobilize India’s immense potential capital for the development of India’s own 
resources.” (Moral and Material Progress of India, 1026-27, p. 234; v, also 
p. 230c^«c^.) 

® The same results might, surely, have been simply achieved by instituting a 
separate issue department in the Imperial Bank, as in the Bank of England. 
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governor or deputy-governor should be an Indian ; {d) that gold 
mohurs should be minted. 

The principle of a shareholders’ bank had been adopted by the 
Government expressly in order to exclude political influence and 
pressure, but the Congress Party feared that in practice the share- 
holder system would transfer power from the Secretary of State 
to industrial financiers centred in Bombay or Calcutta.^ The 
opposition to the Government Bill emanating from this quarter 
was reinforced by that of the gold currency enthusiasts and by 
those who disliked the Eeserve Bank scheme altogether, and it 
was therefore obvious that the original Bill could not be carried. 

Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Minister, attempted to save 
the Bill by compromise, and offered extensive concessions,^ but 
was unable to discover a basis of agreement. Eventually the 
Government (on September 12, 1927) withdrew the Bill entirely, 
as it appeared impossible to reconcile the principles of the Currency 
Commission with any proposals acceptable to the opposition. 
The Bill was, however, reintroduced later and became law in 1934, 
under the name of the Indian Eeserve Bank Act.^’ ^ 

Amongst the minor recommendations of the Commission may 
be included the long overdue proposal that the paper currency and 
gold standard reserves should be amalgamated, and that the 
proportions and composition of the combined reserve should be 
fixed by statute. This would eliminate the unnecessary compli- 
cations and duplication of the existing system,^ and would reduce 
the size of the total reserve held. 

The Commission made no recommendation with regard to the 
location of the Indian reserve. Although highly controversial this 
question is, in reality, of quite minor importance. "We have seen 
that under the sterling exchange system the gold reserve w^as 
actually used in London, and if it had been kept in India it would 
have had to be shipped to England before performing its primary 
function of supporting exchange. If a gold standard system were 
introduced, according to which exchange would be supported 
by the actual sale of bullion for rupees, the reserve would be 
needed in India, But the Hilton Young type of gold standard 
would prevent the purchase of bullion from becoming a profitable 

^ This is an example of the deep cleavage that exists between the Indian 
Agrarians and Industrialists. 

- Sir Basil Blackett went so far as to offer to accept a State (instead of a Share- 
holders’) Bank, and the election of six directors by electoral colleges (which would 
have admitted a certain amount of direct political influence), but these concessions 
upset his supporters. It has also been freely asserted that the Secretary of State 
stepped in and objected to the compromise. V. Moral and Material Proaress of 
India, 1927-28, p. 272. 

® F. p. 432, and chap, xviii. 

* At present there is no definite ratio between the Government notes in cireu- 
latjon and the sterling and gold reserves held against them. The functions of the 
two reserves are not clearly distinguished and demarcated. 
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transaction in ordinary circumstances, and hence the reserve 
would be needed in London as formerly. The most important 
principle involved appears to be whether or not Indian opinion 
ought to be consulted. If, after due consideration, Indians prefer 
the slightly greater expense of location in India, or think that this 
expense would be offset by the use that might be made of part of 
the reserve by Indian traders, then I can see no valid reason for 
opposition. This view has now been accepted, and |^ths of the 
gold reserve is to be held in India. 

From the above account, and from the description given in 
previous chapters of recent commercial and financial develop- 
ments,^ it can be seen that the maintenance of a stable currency 
and exchange is vital to industrial and commercial prosperity, 
and to the State revenues, whilst these latter, and the general 
level of prices (which is dependent upon the currency and exchange 
system) affect the standard of life of the whole community . 

There is general agreement that the system in force before 
1893 had become unsatisfactory, and that the subsequent reforms 
did effect great improvements. The “gold-exchange"’ or 
“ sterling exchange ” standard succeeded in maintaining the 
exchange value of the rupee, suited the needs of the people, and 
worked smoothly in normal times. On the other hand, as it was 
based on the stabilization of the rupee-sterling exchange, it was 
liable to be upset by fluctuations in sterling-exchange {e.g, during 
the war) and did not provide for any control over the price level. 
Although defects of this type are almost inevitable under present- 
day conditions of world interdependence, their adverse effects 
have been aggravated in India by the suspicion aroused by the 
fact that cur’^ency control has been largely at the discretion of the 
(alien) Government. Even before the war it was strongly urged 
that the system should be placed on a more automatic basis. 

The difficulties of the war period were the inevitable outcome 
of world-wide conditions, and necessitated special emergency 
measures. Unfortunately the measures adopted after the con- 
clusion of the war to re-stabilize the rupee w'ere based on an 
inadequate view of the problems involved, and not only failed to 
prevent fluctuations in exchange or prices, but involved the Govern- 
ment in a heavy, direct financial loss,^ and also led to accusations 
of a breach of faith with traders. ' 

These experiences converted the Government to the view that 
it was necessary to introduce more fundamental reforms, in 
particular a greater measure of autonomy. The proposals made 
were, as we have seen, linked up with a scheme for the extension 
and improvement of banking and credit facilities. Actually it is 

^ F. chaps, xiii and xiv. 

® J.e. on the sale 01 Reverse Councils. ■ 
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the latter which have been eventually adopted, without any funda- 
mental reform in the currency system. The Reserve Bank Act, 
1934, provides for the continuance of the sterling-exchange 
standard and of the existing ratio of exchange (ie. 1^. 6^.), whilst 
the special powers accorded to the Governor- General in relation 
to the Reserve Bank' render it improbable that any far-reaching 
change in the currency system will be introduced in the near 
future. 

Indian opinion has favoured the adoption of the gold, instead 
of the sterling, standard, including the introduction of actual gold 
coinage. The main objection to this proposal 'was (and still is) 
that it would necessarily force up the purchasing value of gold all 
over the world, and cause great depreciation of silver. It would 
thus create great difficulties in all international commerce and 
monetary transactions, increase the burden of debts in all gold-using 
countries, and inflict heavy losses on all purchasers of silver (e.g. 
in U.S.A.), and on all holders of silver {e.g. in India). It could not 
be carried out without the active co-operation either of the United 
States, which controls most of the existing supply of gold, or of 
Great Britain, as the British Empire produces most of the world’s 
output. Neither of these Powers would be justified in co-operating 
with so foolish and disastrous a policy, whilst the crisis of 1931 and 
subsequent currency problems and policies in these countries have 
rendered it completely impracticable under present circumstances. 

The Reserve Bank Bill of 1927 failed to pass, as has already 
been seen, largely because of the preference of members of the 
Legislature for a state, as contrasted with a shareholders’, Bank. 
Political control of a Central Bank is, however, absolutely opposed 
to the accepted doctrines of all banking and financial experts 
outside India. 

Hence the reluctance of the Government to accede to the 
wishes of the Legislature in these respects was far from arbitrary, 
and was due to concem for public well-being rather than to any 
lack of consideration for the wishes of the people. 

The events leading eventually to the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank in 1934 will be discussed at greater length in 
Chapter XVIIL Here it suffices to say that the urgent necessity 
for a Central Bank was emphasized both by the Banking Enquiry 
Committee and by the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the 
first Round Table Conference (1930). After the matter had been 
referred to a representative Committee in India, the requisite 
legislation was introduced, and became law in 1934. 
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sitvaiion, internal political movements, and external events with regard 
to fluctuations in prosperity — The primary importance, in the Govern- 
mental sphere, of the construction of public works and of financial 
policy — A short review of the main periodic fluctuations in prosperity 
since the end of the nineteenth century. 
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not India's total production is sufficient to support the population — The 
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of taxation. 
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Price and wage changes as an index of changes in prosperity — An . 
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clusions. 

% 1, THE MAIN CAUSES OF FLUCTUATIONS 
IN PROSPERITY IN INDIA 

The trend of recent economic development in India has now been 
reviewed ip each of its principal aspects, but no attempt lias been 
made to estimate the^ effects of fhe developments described on the 
prosperity of the country as a whole, and on the ^conditions of the 
labouring classes— the .masses of the people— in particular. 
In the present chapter an attempt will be made to supply this 
defect, by examining the evidence with regard to changes in the 
standard of life of the people tespecially of the masses), with 
special reference to per capita income, prices, wages, and the cost 
of living.^ Before, however, proceeding to the details of such an 

i Insufficient statistical data exist to enable us to draw any cut-and-dried con- 
clusions, but there is a certain amount of both, direct and indirect evidence relevant 
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inquiry, attention must be drawn to the nature and outstanding 
causes of the seasonal and periodic fluctuations in prosperity that 
have been experienced. 

The course of such fluctuations can be readily followed in the 
decennial reports on the ** Moral and Material Progress of India,” 
published between 1872-73 and 1911-12, and in the annual reports 
since the latter date.^ Space forbids any attempt to reproduce 
the relevant facts here, but many of them have already been 
discussed incidentally, in connection with the accounts given of 
developments in each of the main economic spheres. 

In a predominantly agricultural country, such as India, it is 
obvious that we must pay primary attention to fluctuations in the 
prosperity of the cultivators, with whom, owing to mutual inter- 
dependence, may be classed the bulk of those engaged in the 
indigenous industries. " 

- Here we find that the nature of the monsoon, (which may 
involve floods, as w’^eli as drought) has been, and still is, of primary 
importance, as (in spite of the development of large-scale industry 
and of foreign trade) after all the bulk of the people still depend 
for subsistence upon their own produce. The nature of the 
harvest influences directly the revenue of the State, the cultiva- 
tors, those engaged in the indigenous industries, the demand for 
imports, and all engaged in transporting, preparing for the market, 
and exporting the produce of the soil. No other single factor, 
whether a change in economic policy, a change in the position of 
large-scale industries, or some widespread change in commercial 
conditions, can compare in importance with the monsoon. For 
this reason pride of place must be given, amongst all the. activities 
of the Government, to those which have affected the famine 
problem : ie^ to the construction of railways and irrigation works, 
and to the steps taken to introduce scientific methods of cultivation 
and in other ways (such as by the institution of co-operative credit 
; societies) to improve the position of the cultivators. 

' A second fundamental cause of short-period fluctuations in 
prosperity has been, and from time to time stil^ is, the appearance 
of devastating epidemips, of diseases such as plague, cholera, and 
influenza. These have caused widespread migrations, especially 
from the great ports and other industrial centres, in addition to 
the actual loss due to the increased death and sickness rates, and 
their economic results have swamped in importance those due 
directly to industrial or commercial causes. Public health 

to the under consideration, particularly for the period 'since 1900 . It is, 

however, difficult to draw any conclusions for the period since 1914 , as the outbreak 
of war gave rise to a series of conflicting changes, whiist it is still difficult to dis- 
tinguish fundamental, permanent tendencies from amongst the confused mass of 

currents and cross-currents that have been at w'ork. 

^ Unfortunately the publication of decennial reports has been discontinued. 
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measures, which are, of course, also concerned with improvements 
in the general standard of health (and thus affect the general 
level of efficiency, as well as the purse of the people and of the 
State), must, therefore, be given an extremely prominent position 
amongst the activities of the State that- affect the prosperity of the 
people. I 

\ Thirdly, we come to the financial position and policy of the 
Government, including therein the regulation of currency and 
exchange. The appreciation of gold after 1873, the exchange 
crisis of 1920, the post-war budget deficits, and the fall in prices 
since 1929 stand out as prominent causes of widespread depression 
and. lack of prosperity. ^ 

Fourthly, a series of internal political movements have had far- 
reaching economic effects. The best-laid economic schemes may 
go awry, if not in conformity with the wishes of the people. It 
would, however^ be a mistake to suppose that political, agitations 
such as the SwadesM in and after 1905, and Gandhfs 

non-co-operation movement (of 1921), have invariably acted in 
the direction of retarding material progress, even of progress to- 
wards larger-scale organization. On the contrary they have also 
entailed a quickening of interest in public life in general, and in 
local and economic matters in particular, which (in the long run) 
can only result in economic benefit. ^ India 
past from dis^ia»«lcm«jei£mn^ especially those 

entailmgTechnical manual training and sldlL This attitude is" 
slowly weakening under the influence of the desire on the part of 
the educated classes to gather the threads of economic life into 
their own hands. They are beginning to realize that economic 
emancipation presupposes technical training, and financial and 
managerial ability and integrity. 

Similarly, these movements have opened the eyes of many 
educated Indians to the need for public service on, for instance, 
local governing bodies, and in the co-operative movement. Many 
public-spirited Indians— at least in the three presidency towns — 
now devote their lives to inconspicuous spade-work of this 
description. But the demand for such service is still far greater 
than the supply. 

The reaction of external events, such as of certain nineteenth- 
century wars (for mstance, the American Civil War), the opening 
of the Suez Canal, the commercial crisis in America in 1907, and 
--above all— the World War, on prosperity in India, has also 
obviously been of vast importance. Most of these events are 
clearly entirely beyond the control of the Government or people 
of India, but with the growth of international organizations and 
co-operation, Indian representatives are beginning to take part in 
the formation of international opinion and policy, through the 
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League of Nations, the International Labour Organization, and 
many other bodies, official and voluntary.^ 

In many cases even fluctuations in prosperity which appear to 
be directly caused by changes in the industrial or commercial 
sphere, will be found to have been ultimately due to one or more 
of the factors just mentioned, in comparison with which all others 
have been of minor importance. 

In the Governmental sphere undoubtedly the construction of 
public works (with their reactions on agriculture, the famine 
problem and commerce) has influenced general prosperity more 
than anything else, .whilst the second place must be given to 
financial policy (in its broadest sense). Other Governmental 
actions ha or retarded economic development from 

time to time, but in no other case have they stood out prominently 
as the main cause of any marked increase or decline in prosperity, 
although their relative unimportance does not, in the slightest 
degree, absolve the Government from responsibility on their 
account. 

In proof of these assertions, let us glance quickly at the main 
fluctuations in prosperity that have occurred since the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The last decades of. that century were marked by a depression 
due to bad harvests, the plague, the decline in the gold value of 
the rupee, and lack of revenue. During the early years of the 
“twentieth century, India gradually recovered from this depression, 
experiencing good harvests and a rapid expansion of trade, to 
which the stabilization of exchange contributed in no small degree. 
In 1905 the political Swadeshi movement, led by Mr. Tilak, 
affected industry and commerce adversely, and the rise in the 
general level of prices began to assume formidable proportions, 

: but nevertheless industrial and commercial progress continued. 

A short depression occurred between 1907 and 1909, owing to 
the failure of the rains in 1907 (and therefore of the harvest in 
1908) and to the financial crisis in America in the same year. In 
1909 a distinct recovery took place, only checked before the out- 
break of the war by the financial crisis of 1918, primarily due to 
over-speculation and unsound financial methods! On the. whole, 
marked economic progress and great prosperity characterized the 
period from 1900 to 1914. 

The outbreak of war at first caused dislocation and then led to 
an increased demand for certain Indian products and to the for- 
mation of an almost complete monopoly of the home market for 

^ India has independent representation on the League of Nations and allied 
organizations, and many examples of the effects of international co-operation have 
been quoted in previous chapters. F. chap, iv, p. 92, chap, vii, p. 182, and 
chap, xii, p. 324. See also Moral and Material Progress of India, 1926--27, p, 239. 
and 1927-28, p. 205. 
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Indian industrialists. Although the war caused the dislocation 
of industry and trade, yet India’s peculiar relations with the 
principal belligerents, and her geographical relation to the main 
centres of war, gave her incidental (if temporary) advantages, and 
greatly stimulated economic enterprise in general, and the economic 
efforts of the Government in particular. Throughout the war the 
monsoon never once failed badly, and no outstanding epidemic 
occurred. The chief disturbing factor was the rise in prices, 
especially the relative rise in the prices of imports. 

Nature appeared to be holding her hand for the duration of 
the war. No sooner was peace concluded than the monsoon 
failed and a terrible influenza epidemic broke out. The failure of 
the rains in 1918 was as widespread as any previously recorded 
failure. As we have seen,^ no cases of actual starvation were 
reported, owing to the efficiency of the famine relief organization 
and to the improved economic condition of the people, which per- 
mitted them better to withstand the shock of famine, but no doubt 
the failure was indirectly responsible for a large number of deaths. 
Owing to the crop failures of 1918, Governmental control over the 
exports of foodstuffs, instituted during the war, was retained, and 
was enforced (until 1922) more drastically than at any time during 
the war. Meanwhile the influenza epidemic left havoc4iiits-tain. 

In 1919 fairly normal rainfall was experienced, but in 1920 
there was again a partial failure. This was accompanied by a 
world-wide crisis and depression, and by the gathering strength 
of the non-co-operation movement in India. The cry of “ back to 
the charkha ” {i,e. spinning wheel) and the boycott of imported 
piece-goods checked foreign trade. Exchange difficulties and 
fluctuations, and the decline in trade affected the yield of the 
revenues, and the Government was unable to balance the Budget, 
and hence to pursue a constructive economic policy. The organized 
industries were hard hit, and, indeed, economic stagnation became 
general. Good harvests were reaped from 1921 to 1924 (inclusive), 
and an economic revival gradually made itself felt, spreading 
slowly from agriculture to trade and certain industries. The 
revival continued until 1929, when the world- wide fall in prices 
(especially of agricultural produce and raw materials) began, 
wffiich led to increased economic nationalism, and hence to greatly 
enhanced trade restrictions throughout the world. In this chapter 
attention will be concentrated upon the pre-depression period.^ 
This short review illustrates the continuance of India’s excep- 
tional liability to far-maching seasonal and periodic fluctuations 
in prosperity, and the important part played therein by the mon- 
soon, epidemics, finance, and political movements and events 
(both' internal and ..external). ■ The question now arises whether 

^ Chap, i, p. 16. ® For the period since 1931 see chap, xviii. 

'ff' 
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or not it is possible to trace, beneath these fluctuations, any more 
permanent tendency towards an increase (or the reTerse) in 
prosperity in general, and in the prosperity of the masses in 
particular. An answer to this question will be sought in the 
following pages. 

§ 2. CHANGES IN PER CAPITA INCOME 

No one can deny that there has been a great increase in the 
total annual production of India since the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and since 1900r"bnt it is less certain whether 
there has been an increase in production relative to population. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to estimate directly 
the annual per cafiia income of India, and even to institute a 
comparison with average incomes in other countries, but it must be 
stated unequivocably that the material does not exist for the 
compilation of even approximately reliable estimates of this 
description, and that the estimates actually made cannot possibly 
be compared with those compiled for other countries.^ 

There are peculiar difficulties in making an estimate of the total 
national income of India. In the United Kingdom the problem 
has been approached by adding up (a) the values of goods and 
services, produced and of net imports, and (b) the, incomes of all 
the individual members of the conimunity.^ The latter is the 
more accurate method, and yields results which are more useful 
from the point of view of an analysis of the relative prosperity of 
the various classes and of individuals. The calculations are 
based on Inland Bevenue Beturns and fairly complete records of 
wages and salaries.® Comparable figures do not exist for India, 
and no attempt at a similar estimate has ever been made^ The 
method of adding up the value of the total production of the 
country is the one that has been followed, but even here existing 
datum is very inferior. No attempt at estimating directly the 
value of mill and workshop production, let alone the production 
of fisheries and cottage industries, merchants’ and retailers’ 
charges and profits, repair work, transportation charges (other 
than by rail) and, most important of all, personal services, with 

^ The use of estimates of average per capita incomes for comparative purposes, 
even with reference to countries that possess essentially similar civilizations and 
that have reached the same state of economic development (for instance the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany), has been condemned by statistical authori- 
ties. The idea of instituting any such comparison between the average pet capita 
income in, for instance, India and the United Kingdom, is nothing less than 
ludicrous. (F. “ Note of Dissent ” to the Eeport of the Indian Economic Enquinj 
Ocmmitteefp,9'7,} 

® V. A. L,Bowhyi The Division of the Product of Indmtrp, 1221 f 'p. li. Pro- 
fessor Bowley also quotes the estimate of the Report on the Census of Production, 
p.59. 

* p. 6, and pp. 14 and 15. 
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any degree of accuracy can be attempted.^ The estimates made 
have almost all been based entirely upon agricultural production, 
wth the addition of an arbitrary allowance for the value of 
industpal production.^ But full material does not even exist for 
an estimate of the total agricultural production.® The most that 
can possibly be claimed for the estimates made is that those that 
have been compiled on the same basis do give some indication 
as to whether the average income has tended to increase or to 
decrease, although they may not represent accurately the actual 
average income at any one time. 

Let us, therefore, shortly review the estimates of average per 
capita income in India that have been made from time to time. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji calculated that in 1870 the average 
income per head of population was Rs. 20 per annum.^ In 1882 
Lord Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring) referred to an official 
calculation, the basis of which was never published, that esti- 
mated the average income at Es. 27.® A very elaborate calcu- 
lation referring to British India only was made by Mr. F. J. 
Atkinson for the years 1875 and 1895.® He estimated an average 
per capita income of Es. 30 • 5 in 1875, and of Rs. 39 • 6 in 1895, but 
the basis for many of his figures was very inadequate,’ and tended 
to exaggerate the average income. Nevertheless, as these in- 
accuracies occurred in the calculations for both years, his figures 
at least lead one to suppose that there was a tendency towards an 
increase in per capita income. A more reliable estimate — and one 
which has been generally accepted — is that of Lord Curzon, for 
1901, that the average income was not less, and might be more, 
than Rs. 30.® Mr. Findlay Shirras, as Director of Statistics, 
brought Lord Curzon’s figures up to date, and concluded that ^ 
by 1921 the average income had risen to Rs. 50.® Both these^ 
calculations were based on the assumption that “ the income of 

^ Beport of the Indian Economic Enquiry Oommiitee^ 1925, p. 96. 

® F. pamphlet issued by the Publicity Bureau, Madras : “ The Agricultura;! 
Income of the Madras Presidency,” and IMx. Pindlay Shirras’ Meport on an Enquiry 
into Working Class Budgets in Bombay , 1923, p. 11. The basis of the allowance 
made for the value of industrial production ihas varied in different estimates. 
Further details are given below. 

^ Meport of the Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, p. 17, 

* Poverty and Un-British Mule in India, by Br. Dadabhai Naoroji. Shah 
and Khambatta summarize his results (and those of most of the other estimates) 
in their book Wealth and TambU Qap^ity in India, p. 62 et seq. Dr. Naoroji 
attempted a direct estimation of industrial and other forms of production. 

® F. N. Bose, The Economic Aspect of the Montagu-Chelmsford Meform Schemes, 
p. 9. 

^ Journal of the Moyal Statistical Society , June 1^2. 

^ For instance, he apparently entirely overlooked the fact that some 10 miEioa 
tons of foodstuffs should be deducted from the total agricultural production 
annually for seed, cattle food and wastage. 

^ E^d Curzon in India, rol, i, p, d9, 

® Meport on an Enquiry into IF orking Class Budgets in Bombay, By Q. Findlay 
Shirras,' 1923,' p, 11.' 
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agriculturists and non-agriculturists is distributed between the 
two classes in proportion to their nunabers . . . Thus, if the total 
agricultural produce or income so-called in 1911 was Es. 876 crores, 
and if the non-agricultural population was three-eighths of the 
agricultural population, then the non-agricultural income so- 
called is three-eighths of Es. 876 crores, i.e. Es. 828 crores.” The 
total income would then be Es. 876 crores plus Es. 328 crores, 
namely, Es. 1,204 crores. This divided by the population gives 
a per cayHa result of Es. 49 • 6 or nearly Es. 60.^ A more elaborate 
and probably more accurate calculation made at the same time 
concluded that Es. 80 would be nearer the mark.^ 

A calculation of average income in the Madras Presidency 
alone in 1919-20, made on the same basis as the more elaborate 
of Mr. Shirras’ estimates, suggests Es. 102 as a fair figure for that 
year.® Before comparing this with the pre-war estimates allowance 
has to be made for a considerable fall in the purchasing power of 
the rupee. The Madras Publicity Bureau points out the difiSculty 
of comparing real incomes in 1919-20 and at the beginning of the 
century on account of the rise in prices, but estimates that 
“ during the past twenty years there has been an increase of about 
40 per cent, in average income reckoned in rice.” * 

Next may be mentioned the estimate of the 1921 Census that 
the per capita income in the Bombay Presidency was, in urban 
districts (excluding Bombay city itself), about Es. 100, and in 
rural districts about Es. 75.® Finally, we come to the extremely 
elaborate calculations made by Professors Shah and Khambatta,® 
who, however, unfortunately deliberately excluded from their 
estimate the value of the services of all classes of workers, which 
entirely vitiates the international comparisons that they attempt 
to draw. Further, although the actual calculations made by Shah 
and Khambatta may, in themselves, be excellent, the figures on 
which they are based are not reliable.’ In spite of the inadequate 

^ Meport on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, By G. Findlay 
Shirras, 1923, p, 11. 

* Ibid. 

® Pamphlet issued by the Publicity Bureau, Madras, in 1921 entitled : The 
Agricultural Income of the Madras Presidency. This computation was most 
accurate and careful, the probable error being reduced to 5 per cent, in each 
direction. On the other hand the year chosen was an abnormal one, following a 
year of great scarcity, as it saw the unusual combination of large output with h^h 
prices. 

* Ibid., p. 6. . 

* Moral and Material Progress of India, 1922-23, p. 197. Compare Mr. Jack’s 
calculation for Bengal in The Economic Life of a Bengal JMstrict, 

* Wealth and Taxable Capacity in India, Parts II, III and IV. Shah and 

Khambatta quote Mr. Digby’s estimate of per capita iacomea%^^±prn of the 
century, but in view of the. notorious bias of Mr. Digby’s comment' 

on his (extremely low) estimate appears superfluous. 

^ This point is well and fully discussed (although not with special reference to 
Shah and Khambatta’s book) in the Report of the Indian Economic Enquiry Com* 
iwite, and admits of no denial. 
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basis of their computations they concluded that in 1923 there had 
been an increase of Rs. 2. 2a. Op. per head in “ real income since the 
pre-war period... Considering all the dislocations of the war and post- 
war period, an increase of only Rs. 2. 2a. Op. in '‘rear’ income per 
head is not extraordinarily small. It is doubtful whether there was 
any increase at all in income per head between these years in many 
countries. Nevertheless it is impossible to make a really accurate 
estimate, and Shah and Khambatta’s laborious calculation merely 
tends to confirm the conclusion reached ffom an examination of 
the estimates quoted above, and from circumstantial evidence, 
that there has been a distinct tendency towards an increase in 
average income since the end of the nineteenth century, which was 
most marked between 1900 and 1914, and has since been retarded 
as a result of the war.^ Naturally the general level of incomes 
varies from district to district ; it is highest in urban centres 
where, however, the counterbalancing disadvantages of high rents, 
overcrowding and temptations to extravagant expenditure must 
be taken into consideration, and lowest in certain rural districts 
(such as parts of the Deccan) where the rainfall is precarious and 
the soil poor.^ 

Per capita income in India has sometimes been calculated 
by estimating the weight of the principal foodstuflfs produced 
and retained within the country, and dividing by the number of 
the population. This gives the available foodstuffs, by weight, 
per head of the population. It has been questioned whether, 
even assuming equality of distribution, there is a sufficient supply 
of foodstuffs to maintain the population in health and efficiency. 

Mr. Lupton calculated that, in 1919-20, 70* 8 million tons of 
grain and rice, 2-5 million tons of fruit and "vegetables and three 
million tons of sugar were produced in British India.^ Of this 
total of 76 *3 million tons of foodstuffs some three million tons 
were exported, leaving 73-8 nodllion tons for consumption. This, 
divided by the population (247 millions) gives 665 lb. per person 
per annum, or 1*82 lb. per head per diem. Reckoning on the 
basis of a family of five persons, consisting of one working male, 
one working female, one old person and two children (not working), 
this gives 9 lb. per normal family, which might be divided into 
2 lb. per day for the man, 1| lb. for the (working) woman, lb. 
each for the dependents, and If lb. to spare. This calculation 

^ Note the assumptioji still made by some writers that the average income is * 
still only about per head, V. Social Service Quarterly ^ October 1924, p. 69. 

Although theLe®a6!i figure may be debatable, it is folly to ignore all the indications 
of improvemmt^^^^ 

, Progress oflndia, 1932-23, p. 198, See also Dr. H. Mann, 

Land and Labour in a Deccan Village^ 1911,. 

® Eappy Indiut chap. xiii. Another more detailed calculation has been made 
by D. S. Dubey, “The Indian Food Problem,” Indian Journal of Economics^ 
July 1930 and January 1921. 
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makes no deductions for grain needed for seed, nor for cattle food, 
but on the other hand, milk, flesh, eggs, poultry, fish, and ground- 
nuts are excluded from the assets. Allowing for seed and cattle 
food, it has been calculated that this 1-82 lb. per head of the 
population would be reduced to 1 *2 lb. per head (not distinguishing 
between men, women, and dependents).^ 

The following table gives the jail and famine code rations, and 
the actual consumption of certain working-class families in 
Bombay.^ 


Bombay Family Budgets. 

Bombay Jails. 

Bombay Famine Code 

Bengal Jails. 

Hard Labour. 

Light Labour. 

Diggers. 

Xon- 

Worl:ers, 

Cereals 1*29 lb. . 
Pulses 0-09 „ 

1-6 lb. 
0*27 „ 

1-38 lb. 

1-29 lb. 

0-86 lb. 

1*38 lb. 


These figures exclude foodstuffs other than cereals and pulses, 
which in the case of the family budgets, but not of the jails and 
famine code^® are^ considerable, and exclude sweetmeats, fish, 
condiments and spices, vegetables, fruit and various refreshments 
** for which no estimates of quantity are available.*' ^ 

Prom these figures it can be concluded that, assuming equality 
of distribution, the 1-2 lb. per head per day available for con- 
sumption within the country would provide about as much per 
person as the jail and famine dietaries. The family budgets show 
that independent workers in Bombay consume the same amount of 
cereals as is provided in the Bombay famine code, but that in 
addition they consume a considerable amount of ‘‘ other food ** ; 
i.e. they prefer to spend their money on a fairly varied accessory 
dietary rather than on increased quantities of the primary necessi- 
ties of life. This points to the conclusion that an average 
allowance Qf 1*2 lb. of cereals per head per day is sufficient to 
maintain tolerable efficiency, provided that it is supplemented 
by small quantities of various other articles of diet. 

What is needed to improve the stamina of the Indian people 
is not so much more rice, millets, or wheat,® but more foodstuffs 
containing protein and fat. The existing normal diet, consisting 

^ F. the Madras pamphlet quoted above. 

2 Findlay Shirras, Working Class Budgets in Bombay. 

® This does not even include pulses. 

* Findlay Shirras, Working Class Budgets in Bombay. 

® According to Mr. Findlay Shirras, 67 per cent, of the families in Bombay 
city consume principally rice, 12-9 per cent, of them jowar and bajri, 8-4 per cent, 
wheat and wheat flour, and 10 per cent, a mixture of the above in varying pro- 
portions. Thirty per cent, were vegetarians. In rural districts more are vege- 
tarians and the diet is less varied. F. the article by Mr. Bubey on “ The Indian 
Indian Journal of Economics^ voi.iii,- 
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as it does mainly of cereals, contains excessive quantities of 
starch.^ Comparative figures of the dietary of workmen in the 
United States, of the population as a whole in Japan, and of 
Madras prisoners compiled by Mr. Das,^ show that although the 
latter consume a far smaller total quantity of foodstuffs per head 
than the two former, they consume considerably more of the 
starchy foodstuffs. 

The conclusion is that in a moderately good year India pro- 
duces, and retains within the coimtry, enough food to maintain 
the population in tolerable health and efficiency, assuming 
distribution to be approximately equal. The margin between 
sufficiency and scarcity is, however, a very narrow one, and if 
the monsoon fails over a considerable area there is at least a 
tendency towards actual insufficiency for the country as a whole, to 
say nothing of the specially afflicted areas.! Nevertheless, there is 
probably nearly always sufficient food within the country even 
when the monsoon is subnormal, if export is checked and famine 
administration is efficient, to prevent actual deaths from starva- 
tion. Without increasing the total production of the country, a 
higher level of consumption could be attained if caste prejudices 
and customs permitted a better use to be made of existing supplies, 
to say nothing of what might be effected were attention con- 
centrated upon improving the quality and increasing the quantity 
of the foodstuffs produced. The present diet is probably even less 
satisfactory for those engaged in mining and industrial pursuits 
than for the agriculturists. It is a well-known fact that in 
Western countries the town populations all consume more meat 
(and more protein in various forms) than rural populations. It 
has therefore been suggested that measures should be taken to 
educate the town populations in dietary principles, and to make 
readily available supplies of nitrogenous foodstuffs.® 

So far the question of the adequacy of the food supply has been 
discussed on the assumption of approximate equality of distri- 
bution. The problem of distribution in India in its general 
outlines does not differ fundamentally from the problem in other 
countries, but two points of difference may be noticed. In the 
fixst place it is obvious that |he proportion of comparatively 
wealthy persons is smaller in India than in most Western countries", 
although the gap between the richest and the poorest is probably 
at least as great. ^ In the second place,! there is in India even more 

^ Rice is 78*3 per cent, starch. ^ Factory Labour in Irdia, 1923. 

® For instance a garden inspector in Assam “ strongly urged upon Goyernment 
the absolute necessity for supplying foods containing the essential nitrogenous 
principles— i.6. meat, milk or peas, and pulses ” on the plantations {Asiatic i?e- 
view, January 1924), and Miss Broughton in 1923 pleaded for “ education in diet ” 
and suggested that Government might supply the more important articles of 
dietary in industrial centres {JSoctal Service January 1923, pp. 182, 183). 
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urgent need for the accumulation of capital than in the WestJ 
Hence it is probable that any immediate and drastic attempt to 
reduce inequalities would be fraught with more danger and 
would involve less advantage in India than in the West. ^ This 
leads us to consider what is the burden and incidence of taxation 
in India, and whether the incidence could be changed in such a 
way as to reduce inequalities of income.^ 

Taxation per head of the population has risen from Rs. 2. 4a. in 
1891-92, Rs. 2. 6a. 6p. in 1901-2, Rs. 2. 11a. 6p. in 1911-12, to 
Rs. 4. la. 9p. in 1929-30, excluding land revenue.^ Including 
land revenue it worked out at Rs. 5. 5a. 6p. per head. In 1931-32 
it fell to Rs. 3. 9a. 8p. and Rs. 4. 13a. 6p. respectively.^ Hence, 
although the incidence per head has increased substantially 
of recent years, it is still low in comparison with that of other 
countries, although it is frequently asserted that in relation to 
per capita income it is high, and that India has bebn heavily 
burdened with taxes in order to maintain her military and civil 
services at a higher standard than she needs or can afford.'^ 

In the absence of accurate figures of per ^capita income it is 
impossible to calculate the burden of taxation in proportion to 
income. Moreover the relative burden of taxation varies greatly 
in different districts. In order to come to any conclusions as to 
the burden of taxation it would be necessary to make detailed 
estimates for a number of representative areas, but no such 
estimates have- yet been made.® 

From the scanty material available I can only conclude that, 
on the face of it, India does not appear to have been obviously 
overtaxed.® Taxation has been neither capricious nor uncertain, 
and, as a rule, good use has been made of the revenue obtained. 
On the whole, as argued above,’ increased taxation for expenditure 
upon directly and indirectly productive services would probably 
eventually prove to be in the true interests of the masses. 

With regard to the incidence of taxation (and of allied revenue 
demands, such as the land revenue), it has already been seen 

^ V. Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee (1924-25). 

^ V. Moral and McUerial Progress of India, 1901-2 and 1911-12, and Statistical 
Abstract for British India. 

® Local taxation adds Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per head. 

* Military expenditure has been calculated to cost, in 1921, 2^. 6d. per head in 
India, as compared with 165. per head in Japan, and 755. per head in the United 
Kingdom {Journal of the Unit^ Services Institution, voi. iii, October 1922). 

* One such calculation was made by Mr. J. C. Jack with reference to the Farid- 
pur district of Bengal just before the war {The Economic Life of a Bengal District, 
p. 117). In that district the total revenue demand from all sources worked out at 
approximately 5 per cent, on income, or la. in the pound. This low incidence was 
ascribed by Mr. Jack partly to the extreme economy and efficiency of the Central 
Authority ” and partly to the neglect of local administration. 

* This does not, of course, imply that the distribution of taxation might not be 
improved, nor that in certain districts or instances the burden is not excessive. 

^ F . chap, xiv, § 5, where the need for increased expenditure is discussed. 
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that the burden on the poorer classes has recently diminished/ 
and that there has been an improvement (from this point of view) 
in the nature of the main resources of the State, We have also 
seen that with the extension of representative government it 
might be possible to improve these resources still further, but that 
under existing political circumstances it is difficult to suggest any 
such fundamental changes. 

§ 3. PRICES, WAGES, AND THE GOST OF LIVING 

More light can be thrown on the problem of whether there has 
been any tendency towards increased prosperity in India by an 
examination of price and wage movements than by considering 
the unreliable estimates of per capita income at various dates. 
Price movements during the period have been complicated. 
Firstly, Ithere has been a tendency towards a rise in the general 
level of prices throughout the period as a whole, fwhilst, secondly, 
fthere have been short-period price fluctuations! and differential 
changes in the prices of particuIarnslasSBS of articles andjn the 
internal andT^externaf^priceTev^^ respecl^l^ The results of 
these varioifs types of price movements on prosperity have not 
always b'ben in the same direction and it is necessary to distinguish 
between them. Let us begin by considering the effects on pros- 
perity of the tendency towards a rise in the general level of prices 
throughout the period up to 1929 as a whole. 

Neither rising nor falling prices are necessarily associated with 
either an improvement, or a decline, in the position of the labour- 
ing classes,^ b.ut it is the causes and conditions of such changes 
that determine their effects. Most economists are agreed not only 
that fluctuations in prices cause economic loss, but that any rapid 
change in the level of prices is harmful. Either complete stability 
or a very gentle rise or decline (as the case may be) is considered 
to be desirable. Ignoring for the moment the undoubtedly evil 
effects of rapid price changes, let us consider the effects on the 
prosperity of the masses in India of a tendency towards a gradual 
and continuous rise in prices. 

It is generally admitted that every change of prices means 
that one section gains at the expense of others. A rise in prices 
injures creditors and all with a fixed money income. On the 
other hand, all debtors stand to gain, and when the upward trend 
of prices “ is concomitant with active trade,” high profits are 
earned.^ Moreover, while it is true that wages lag behind prices, 

^ F. chap, xiv, p. 388. 

® A. C. Pigou, Essays on Applied Economics, VII. 

® Monetary Stability, by T. B. Bellerby, p. 82. Similarly, as a debtor country, 
India stands to gain by a decline in the rupee value of sterling (ie. by a rise in 
exchange) and to lose by an increase. 
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the ■wage-earning classes gain in increased employment, and in the 
increased opportunity of passing into a higher-paid grade of 
employment. Hence, in a period during which rising prices 
coincide with active trade, enterprise is encouraged, capital 
accumulates and is freely utilized. On the other hand, a tendency 
towards falling prices checks enterprise, injures debtors, and 
beiiefits those with a fixed income. 

In India the bulk of the people belong to those classes which 
are benefited by a rise in priced: " 

The number of persons with fixed incomes is exceptionally 
small, and the bulk of the creditors are money-lenders, who — 
although they perform certain useful functions — on the whole 
act as “ blood-suckers,” and obtain incomes out of all proportion 
to their services to society. The number of debtors is exceptionally 
great — especially amongst the cultivators — and the burden of 
debt undoubtedly militates against the introduction of better 
agricultural methods. The mass of the population still consists 
of peasant cultivators, who, in the main, produce subsistence 
crops and sell their surplus. If the rise in prices is equally spread, 
they gain on their sales as much as they lose on their purchases by 
higher prices, whilst a large proportion of them gain as debtors. 
They also gain as regards land revenue, as the rate of assessment 
is altered only at long intervals. Even then the increase in assess- 
ment is strictly limited, and does not absorb the whole of any gain 
that may have accrued to the cultivators. Cash rents also “ lag ” 
in relation to prices. Finally, as one of the crying needs of India 
is for more capital and for the investment of existing capital in 
productive enterprises, the stimulation to such enterprises of 
rising prices should be welcomed. 

The conclusion is thatjother things being equal, a tendency 
( towards a gradual rise in prices in India is beneficial| Further, 
although during such a period a large share of the benefits tends 
to fall in the first place into the hands o.f only a small proportion of 
the population — namely, the capitalists and leaders of industry — 
yet indirectly this benefits the country as a whole (including the 
labouring classes), as it enables capital to be invested in under- 
takings which increase the demand for labour and the value of 
the total resources of the country.^ In a country such as India, 
where there is such a scarcity of capital goods, any addition to 
the latter yields rich returns, although it is important that the 
benefits of prosperity should be extended as quickly as possible to 
the manual workers, particularly in a form which will increase their 
efficiency and improve their standard of life. 

The main available facts and figures of recent changes in 

i The application of this theory to qountries of advanced economic development 
I consider to be of more donbtfnl validity. 
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prices and earnings in India are the official price statistics, certain 
rather incomplete wage statistics, and some of the data collected 
by Mr. Datta in the course of his investigation into the causes of 
the rise of prices in India between 1890^94 and 1912.^ The price 
statistics may be considered as fairly representative of the general 
trend of price movements,® but the wage statistics are admittedly 
incomplete. Full and regular wage statistics upon an adequate 
basis have never been collected in India, but one or two reliable 
reports on wages in particular industries and areas have been 
issued.® 

Prices rose rapidly in India between 1900 and 1914 — namely, 
from 118 to 150 (on the basis of prices in 1890-94). The rise was 
particularly rapid after 1904-5, except during the temporary 
slump in 1907-8, and the rise was more rapid in India than 
elsewhere.^ After the outbreak of the war, prices continued to 
rise up to a peak in 1920, but during this period the rise was less 
rapid in India than in most other countries. When the great post- 
war slump set in, prices fell in India, but the drop was less than 
elsewhere. Professor H. S. Jevons has shown ® that if we consider 
the fall in prices from the highest monthly figure in 1920, down to 
June 1921, the drop was only 12 per cent, in India, as compared 
with 41 per cent, in England and 47 per cent, in the United States. 
Prom 1922 until the middle of 1924 rupee prices remained fairly 
steady, after which they again fell during the following twelve 
months (ie. until June 1925). Since the latter date they have 
remained fairly steady, with a tendency to fall in sympathy with 
world prices. Before 1914, therefore, the Indian price level was 
changing {i.e, rising) more rapidly than elsewhere, but since 1914 
it has been steadier than the external price level. 

In order to realize the significance of these price changes, it is 
necessary to analyse the figures more closely. The main points to 
notice are, in the first place, |hat prices rose on the whole through- 
out the period ;^ secondly, thai|up till 1914 internal prices rose 
more rapidly than the prices of imported good4 and thatjthe prices 


i Report on the Enquiry irdo the Rise of Prices in India (1914), five volumes. 
Mr. Datta’s report lias to be used with caution as his reasoning is unsound. The 
fallacies in his reasoning have been clearly exposed by H. L. Chablani, Indian 
Curremy and Excha7ige, p, 145 et seq. Kevertheiess, Mr. Datta’s investigations 
help to throw light on the changes in the prosperity of the people during the period. 

® V. Index limnbers of Indian prices, 1861-1918, with addenda for subse- 
quent years, and Appendix xxiii, voL ili, of the Committee on Indian Exchange 
and Currency^ 1919. 

® Until 1923 the Government published annually figures of Prices and Wages in 
India, but the figures of wages were admittedly unreliable, and the publication 
has been discontinued, in accordance with the recommendation of the Inchape 
(Committee. V. Prices and Waqes in India, 1923, Ko. 1719, thirty-seventh issue. 
Wages are given up to 1922 in this publication. 

* K. Table XXIII, pp. 547, 548 and Eig. IX, p. 456. 

^ The Future of Excfmnge and Indian Currency, p, 212, 
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of exports rose much more than th<\ prices of goods mainly sold 
in the intemal market"; and thirdly^ ftiat after 1914 the price of 
imports rose very much more than the price of Indian products, 
and .that the price of goods exported rose even less than the price 
of goods mainly sold in the internal market; Thus the relation 
between internal and external prices underwent an abrupt change 
after the outbreak of the war. 

The pre-war rise in Indian prices attracted much attention 
and caused great uneasiness. Critics of British rule Tn India 
asserted that the exceptional rise in Indian prices was a symptom 
of deep-rooted disease in the body economic. On the other hand, 
the world-wide rise in prices was accepted as more or less inevitable, 
and as not entailing any specially evil consequences in India or 
elsewhere. 

The main explanations offered were that British rule had 
resulted in a shortage of foodstuffs and of raw materials, increased 
the pressure of population on the soil and hence brought about a 
lowering of the standard of the life of the people. It was asserted 
that the constnjction of railways had stimulated the export of 
foodstuffs, whilst at the same time the pressure of taxation, and 
of land revenue, had necessitated the cultivation of inferior land 
and led to a deterioration in methods of cultivation ; and that the 
increase in food prices was due to scarcity of supply and increased 
cost of production within the country. 

Others asserted that the main cause of the differential rise in 
Indian prices was the currency system, which enabled the Govern- 
ment to issue rupees (and notes) in excess of the commercial needs 
of the country. 

In view of these criticisms the Government called upon 
Mr. Datta to investigate the whole question, with special reference 
to the following points : Had the rise affected all prices equally, 
or had it affected food-grains in particular? To what extent 
had it been due to world factors or local conditions respectively ? 
Was the rise of a permanent or temporary nature ? If it appeared 
to be more or less permanent, what would be its probable effects 
on the country as a whole and on different sections of the 
population? 

In order to carry out his investigations he divided India into 
twenty-four economic circles,^ excluding both Burma and the 
Indian (Native) States. He took as his basis of comparison the 
average (wholesale) price of each group of commodities for the 
years 1890-94.^ His results as regards prices agreed in the main 

^ Namely, twenty fairly wide areas, and the four principal ports : Calcutta, 
Bombay, Karachi, and Madras. 

® The sources of Mr, Datta^s price <5[iiotations were the pnhlished records of 
Government, the chambers of commerce and local authorities, and the account 
books of merchants and trade imports. 
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with those published by the Government, and need not be quoted 
in detail here.^ Apart from the two exceptional years, 1907 and 
1908, he calculated that by 1910-12 there had been a rise, in com- 
parison with the average prices of 1890-94, of no less than 65 per 
cent, for hides and skins, 58 per cent, for raw cotton and raw jute, 
49 per cent, for oilseeds, 45 per cent, for building materials, 80 per 
cent, for food-grains, 31 per cent, for cotton manufactures, and 
22 per cent, for metals. This list included both the principal 
exports and the staple articles of consumption. The rise had 
been greatest (38 per cent, and over) in parts of Madras, Berar, 
Sind, Bombay, Deccan, the Punjab, and in Karachi, and ha^ been 
least (less than 83 per cent.) in the large ports (with the exception 
of Karachi) and in Assam. Where the rise had been least, as 
a rule prices had been exceptionally high before 1890. It was 
shown that, although the level of prices had risen throughout the 
world, the extent of the rise had been greater in India than in any 
other country.^ The problems to be solved were how to account 
for, and what had been the main effects of, this rise in prices. 

Mr. Datta attributed the world-wide rise in prices to the 
increased production of gold, the development of credit, the 
destruction of w^ealth in recent wars, increased expenditure on 
armaments even during peace, and to one or two minor 
contributory causes.® 

That Indian prices should have risen in correspondence with 
the rise in world prices is only what might have been expected 
from the prevailing exchange policy, which maintained the sterling 
value of the rupee at or about Is. Ad-, and necessarily involved the 
maintenance of a correspondence between the Indian and the 
English level of prices. The rise in the level of sterling prices 
therefore necessitated an. addition to the currency of India. Had 
no additions to the currency been made, other things being equal, 
exchange would have risen A There is no evidence that there was 
any arbitrary or unnecessary addition to the circulating medium. 
Eupees were only minted when the Government rupee reserves 
began to be depleted, and there is no reason to think that currency 

K Datta Meport, p. 29, gives a table of index numbers from .1890-1912. 
The table compiled in Appendix xxviii of the Committee on Indian Exchange and 
Currency ( F. Table XXIII C, p. 548) has been quoted in preference to Mr, Batta’s 
figures, as it agrees in essentials and covers a longer period. 

^ Datta Report, p. 50, 

® For instance, to the emigration from old to new countries (the latter having a 
higher standard of living) ; the sinking of capital in new countries and the growth 
of trusts which restricted production. 

* The volume of the purchasing medium was increased during the period not 
only by the coinage of rupees but by the increase in banking facilities and the 
extended use of credit. The paid-up capital and reserves of the Presidency and 
Joint Stock Banks (excluding the Exchange Banks) increased 55*7 per cent, 
during the decade ending 1911, and private deposits and the use of credit instru- 
ments also rose rapidly. 
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had increased more than in proportion to the growth of business 
transactions.^ How, then, can one explain the fact that Indian 
prices rose more than external prices 9 

The explanation of this phenomenon, as also of the relative 
rise in the prices of imports (as compared with Indian products) 
after the war, lies mainly not in any peculiar aberration of the 
Indian price level, but in the differential price changes of great 
groups of commodities, caused by factors which operated through- 
out the world as a whole.^ Thus, whereas before 1914 the world 
rise in prices was composed of a comparatively small increase in 
the prices of manufactured articles and a very rapid increase in the 
prices of foodstuffs and raw materials, after 1914 it has consisted 
of a very great increase in the prices of manufactured articles and 
a comparatively small increase in the prices of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Now it hsCppens that foodstuffs and raw materials 
form the bulk of Indian products (and particularly of Indian 
exports), whilst manufactured articles form the bulk of the pro- 
ducts of industrialized countries, such as the United Kingdom 
(and particularly of Indian imports). The result has been that 
before 1914 India’s price level appeared to be rising more rapidly 
than external prices, and that since 1914 the process has been 
reversed.® We must, therefore, consider the effects of the relative 
rise in Indian prices before 1914, and of the relative rise in external 
prices since 1914, in connection with the changes in the relative 
price levels of large groups of commodities. 

It was the rise in the price of foodstuffs that attracted most 
attention and also caused the greatest uneasiness. The most 
important factor affecting food prices and trade (both internal and 
external) in foodstuffs during the latter part of the nineteenth and 
early part of the twentieth century, had been the development 
of communications — particularly the construction of railw^ays ^ — 
and the fall in the cost of transport. Increased transport facilities 
caused a rise in the general price level of foodstuffs in many areas, 
which, in consequence never fell to the very low level formerly 
prevalent in good seasons “ up-country,” as foodstuffs could now 

^ This conclusion is opposed to that of many Indian writers, including C. N. 
Vakil and S, K. Murayan, in their Currency and Prices in India^ pp. 328, 329. The 
argument of the latter, however, appears to be based on the fallacy that the 
effects of currency inflation can be confined to the prices of certain groups of 
articles. Actually such inflation by its very nature must, in the long run, affect 
the general level of prices. 

® The complementary explanation is to be found in the improvement and fuller 
utilization of the means of transport, which reduced the difference between the 
low Indian price levels and the higher levels abroad. 

® Other disturbing factors were, of course, at work after 1914 modifying this 
general statement. These will be discussed below. 

^ Between 1890 and 1912 the railway mileage increased from 15,865 to 31,981 ; 
passengers and goods more than trebled ; freight charges fell more than 28 per 
cent,, and metalled roads increg.sed from 36,400 to 51,900 miles. 
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be transported from district to district, or to the ports for export. 
Food prices had become equalized throughout the country and 
closely related to world prices. The injury due to a higher level of 
prices to the consumers in rural areas was offset by the equalization 
of prices between district and district and between season and 
season, and by the profits on export and on sales in urban areas. 
Mr. Datta admitted that there was a tendency towards a shortage 
of foodstuffs in relation to the demand, but he denied that the 
relative shortage was due to increasing poverty, a deterioration in 
cultivation or an increase in the cost of production. On the 
contrary he asserted that the shortage was less serious and probably 
more transient than it appeared on the surface, and that it was 
in the main due to increasing prosperity. The demand for Indian 
foodstuffs and raw materials had increased both within India, 
owing to the prevalence of a higher standard of life, and from 
abroad— partly owing to improved transport and export facilities, 
and partly to the ever-increasing demands of industrialized 
countries. The upward movement of food prices was thus 
approximately synchronous with the world rise in prices of similar 
crops. In addition, the period included one or two peculiarly 
unfavourable harvests, for instance, at the turn of the century 
and in 1908. Further, the demand on behalf of certain foreign 
‘countries for certain raw materials such as cotton, jute, and oil- 
seeds, had led to some substitution of non-food (or, at least, 
export) for food (or, at least, subsistence) crops. Although it was 
no doubt true that the increase in population and in demand for 
agricultural produce had entailed an increase in the area under 
cultivation and therefore resort to inferior land, yet this was 
only quite a minor factor in the situation.^ These conclusions 
were endorsed by the Government,^ which pointed out that the 
total area occupied by commercial crops in substitution of food 
crops was extremely small in comparison with the total area under 
food crops,® the proportion of exports to the total production of 
foodstuffs was not much more than 4 per cent, even in a very good 
season, and that, although some inferior land had been brought 
into cultivation, improvements in transport and the spread of 
irrigation had increased both total production, product per acre, 
and the value of the produce to the cultivator. It was probable, 

^ Calculations as to the relative increase of land under cultivation and of 
population showed that since the basic year the total area under cultivation had 
increased 106*9 per cent., population 103*4 per cent., and the area under 
food-grains 102*2 per cent. — that is, the correspondence between the increase in 
population and in food cultivation had only very slightly diminished, and that 
to the advantage of the more profitable crops. As irrigation and transport facili- 
ties had been greatly extended^ this pointed to the production on the average of a 
larger food supply. 

® Goverament Resolution preceding the Eeport, p. 8. 
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in other words, that even if some inferior land had been brought 
under cultivation, there had been no decrease, but rather an 
increase in the average produce per acre.^ There was no evidence 
whatever that the fertility of the land in general had deteriorated. 

To summarize, it can be said that^there had been a world -wide 
increase in the quantity of money (in its broadest sense) in relation 
to the supplies of food crops and raw materials ; and that this 
caused an apparent relative increase in the Indii.n price level, 
because these articles bulked particularly large in proportion to 
the total production of India, whilst an actual relative increase in 
the Indian price level was caused by the improvement of com- 
munications which brought Indian prices into close correspondence 
with world prices.^ 1 

Let us now attempt to estimate the effects on general pros- 
perity of these changes, by considering how they affected the net 
earnings of various sections of the population. 

It can be assumed that the ryots (by far the most important 
section of the population) w’ere, on the whole, no worse off as 
regards subsistence crops. The only way in which we can judge 
how price changes affected their prosperity is by adding up and 
comparing the price changes in the most important items of their 
money incomes and expenditure, i.e. in produce sold, rent or land 
revenue, wages, and commodities purchased. In so far as rent 
was paid in grain, the cash value of the payment increased pm 
fassu with prices, but this did not constitute any additional 
burden on the cultivator. It merely prevented him from realizing 
increased profits on the sale of that part of his produce due as 
rent. On the other hand, cash rents lagged behind the rise in 
prices, and only comparatively small, if any, ephancements of 
land revenue were made.^ The agricultural wage bill of the 
cultivator who employed labour, as we will see in a moment, rose 
rather more than in proportion to prices. The main commodities 
purchased by the cultivating classes changed in the following 
proportions : cotton manufactures rose 25 per cent., metals rose 
20 per cent., sugar rose 9 per cent,, kerosene oil no change ; salt 

1 On the other hand Mr. Datta thought it possible that the efficiency of culti- 
vation might have been decreased in certain areas owing to scarcity of labour and 
of cattle, pp. 67, 68. 

* The fact that the Indian price level rose more rapidly than that of such other 
agricultural countries as Canada and Australia { F. Vakil and Murayan, Curremy 
and Prices in India, p. 324) can. be explained by the different conditions in “ old ” 
and “ new ” countries. In India production preceded transport improvements, 
in Canada and Australia it succeeded them. In India, in years of good rainfall, 
internal prices ruled very low in earlier years ; whilst in Canada and Australia 
prices were very high. Hence a closer approximation to the world-level of prices 
had a different effect on the Indian than on the Canadian and Australian price 
levels. 

® In many cases the rate of assessment was reduced, in most it remained 
unaltered.''' 
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fell 3 per cent, in price apart from duty, and in addition the duty 
was reduced during the period from Es. 2. 8a. to K. 1. This 
represents the increased expenses of the cultivator due to the rise 
in prices. On the. revenue side his income in kind was unaffected 
by price changes, but the prices of the main commercial crops rose 
as follows : raw jute 43 per cent., raw cotton 15 per cent., hides and 
skins 59 per cent., oilseeds 45 per cent., food grains (cereals) 42 
per cent., and food grains (pulses) 43 per cent.^ It will be seen 
that on balance, considering that wages form only a small pro- 
portion of the normal cultivator’s expenses, the majority of the 
cultivators must have gained in real income. 

Mr. Datta has shown that nominal wages rose rapidly through- 
out the period for all classes of labour.^ General conditions 
favoured the wage earners : the demand for agricultural labour, 
for labour on public works, and for factory labour, increased, and 
the labour supply was diminished by the depredations of the plague, 
which made its appearance in Bombay in 1896 and particularly 
affected industrial wage earners.® The wages of all rural workers 
nearly doubled, those of city and urban labourers and domestic 
servants increased by something like 75 per cent., of factory, 
railway, and canal workers by some 40 per cent., and the general 
average increase was about 60 per cent. It is noticeable that the 
wages of industrial and transport workers increased least rapidly, 
possibly because in the previous decades they had been above the 
general level. 

In order to decide whether there had been any improvement 
in the economic position of the wage earners, it is necessary to 
adjust the nominal wages quoted in relation to the increased cost 
of living. Even when the increased cost of living had been taken 
into account the earnings of every class of labour had appreciably 
increased. Here again the increase was greatest in the case of 
“ rural ” and “ urban ” labour, where it increased about 34 per 
cent, and 30 per cent, respectively, and was considerable even for 
“ city ” and “ industrial ” labour ; ie. about 23 per cent, and 7 per 

^ V, Resolution on the Datta Report, p. 40. 

® Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India, 1914, vol. i, pp. 169, 170. 
In order to compile these figures Mr. Datta undertook the collection of special 
wage statistics on a much broader basis than had previously been attempted. Up 
to this time the principal record of wage statistics was the Government publi- 
cation Pnce^ and Wayes, which gave figures for the average monthly wages of so- 
called “ unskilled ” and “skilled” labour in certain selected (but not always 
typical) districts, and the quinquennial wage-census started in 1911-12. These 
figures were, however, extremely unsatisfactory from several points of view. For 
instance, the occupations selected as representative of certain classes of labour 
were not in reality at all typical, and urban and rural wages were not clearly di»s- 
tinguished but were all thrown in together. After careful consideration Mr. Datta 
concluded that it was impossible to utilize the figures. Government has recently 
recognized the truth of this criticism by discontinuing the publication of those 
wag© statistics: since 1922. 

® Between 1896 and 1918 nearly 7,000,000 deaths from plague occurred. 
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cent, respectively ; but in the latter cases it was slightly less in 
1912 than it had been in 1^10. 

The conclusion is thatlwage earners of all classes and in all 
circles had secured increased “ real ” wages with the exception of 
domestic servants in urban centres in some districts, and of 
wage earners in one or two particular industries.^ ; 

Pull figures were not forthcoming with regard to the upper and 
middle classes and only a very rough idea of the changes in earnings 
can be gained. Traders, manufacturers, and cultivators benefited 
owing to the rapid growth of trade, both internal and external,^ 
and to the fact that rents (and land revenue) had risen less rapidly 
than prices. On the other hand, all who depended upon fixed 
incomes— whether salaries or fixed incomes from property— were 
adversely affected. Probably the professional classes should be 
included amongst those whose real income had decreased. 

The conclusion is thatiworld causes had predominated with 
regard to the rise in Indian prices, largely through the increased 
demand for Indian products,® because India had by improved 
commimications been brought into much closer contact with 
world markets, and that on the whole the effects of the rise in 
prices had been beneficiaL| There had ‘‘ undoubtedly been a real 
progress, an increase of wealth and a general diffusion of it ... an 
increase in the profits of agriculture and a remarkable increase in 
wages greater than the cost of living in almost all parts of India 
during the period of rising prices.’’ ^ 

This conclusion is borne out by the circumstantial evidence of 
observers of the most varied description. More clothing was 
bought (and worn), houses had improved, brass and other metal 
vessels had been to a great extent substituted for coarse earthen- 
ware, spare cash for railway travel, etc., had increased, and 
expenditure on miscellaneous articles had risen.® Trade had 
increased by leaps and bounds, the returns from land revenue in 
relation to the rate of assessment had greatly increased, and 
life insurance ® and savings banks had made great headway. 

The improvements took place in rural and urban districts 
alike.’' In rural districts the most striking evidence of increased 
prosperity was the change in the behaviour of the cultivators in 

1 Le, in tiie brewing, tea, and sugar industries. 

* The railway returns showed that the internal trade in millets, pulses, etc., 

had increased as rapidly as that in articles of foreign trade, such as wheat, cotton 
and oilseeds. ' 

« jSspori, pp. 184r-186. 

* This is admitt^ in a footnote by Vakil and Murayan cit, p, 324) although 

their main arguihent is that the currency was inflated. 

* The incresMsed internal trade in articles of (comparative) luxury such as sugar, 
tobacco, and spices was remarkable. 

* Policies taken out increased from 2^242 in 1805 to 14,723 in 1912. 

* G. Keatinge, Prcjjgrrm in Western Jvdia, p. 44. 
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times of famine. The one fly in the ointment was the increase in 
rural indebtedness, but, as we have seen, an increase in indebted- 
ness cannot by itself be taken as evidence of decreasing 
prosperity.^ 

We can now turn to the post-1914 period.^ Critics of the 
Government have asserted that the exchange policy adopted 
during and after the war not only caused a direct loss of some 
Es. 85 crores to the Government, and enhanced the burden of 
India’s payments in England by preventing a rise in the sterling 
value of the rupee, but also had an adverse effect on prosperity, by 
artificially keeping down the level of prices in India between 1914 
and 1920 as compared with world prices. 

%y 1919 prices had risen seriously, including the prices of all 
the necessities of life.®! The rise was greatest— from an index 
figure of 98 to 213 — amongst imported goods. The group average 
of goods exported but experiencing little or no competition had risen 
from 91 to 164, that of goods mainly sold in the internal market 
from 90 to 161, whilst that of goods exported but experiencing 
competition had risen only from 92 to 152. If we consider the 
rise in prices between 1914 and 1919 of the most important items 
of consumption, we find that food grains had risen by 93 per cent., 
imported piece-goods by 187J per cent., and Indian-made piece- 
goods by 61 1 per cent.'^ The relation between these price changes 
and the exchange policy of the Government was discussed by the 
Currency Committee in 1919, when the latter requested Mr, 
Findlay Shirras to prepare a memorandum on price movements in 
India during the past decade, with special reference “ as to how 
far the effect of a rising exchange has tended to keep Indian prices 
down, and to prevent them from rising to the full extent in 
sympathy with the rise in world prices.” ® 

In his memorandum Mr. Findlay Shirras pointed out that 
before answering this specific question it was necessary to take 
into consideration the general effect of exchange movements upon 
foreign trade, and the existence in India of certain factors which 
tended to obscure the effects of currency and exchange influences 
on prices. • 

As the rise in prices was greater in the. United Kingdom and 
other belligerent countries than it w^as in India, other things being 
equal, the tendency would have been for exports to increase, 
imports to decline, and for the inwrard remittance of funds to be 
stimulated. In course of time this would have tended to increase 

^ F. chap, yiii, p. 187. ® V. Table XXIII, pp. 547, 548, and Fig. IX, p. 456. 

® In Table XXIII C, and in Fig. IX, the average prices for the decade 1900 
to 1909 are taken as 100. 

* Report of the Committee on Indian M'nance and Currencpf 1919. Cmd. 527, 
■p.l6L' 

® Op.cU, Appendix xxvii, p. 159, Cmd. 529, 1920. 
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the currency in circulation and to cause internal prices to rise, 
until equilibrium had been reached, that is, until the internal price 
level equalled the external price level.^ “ Other things,” how- 
ever, were not equal. The import of specie was drastically re- 
stricted, and at the same time exports were artificially limited by 
Government control. The latter w^as particularly stringent in the 
case of food grains, the export of which was prohibited except 
under Government permit. The result was an enormous dis- 
crepancy in the price of food -grains abroad and in India*. At the 
same moment rice sold for 39^. per cw^t. (for “ brokens ”) in London, 
and at a “controlled” price of 11s. per c’ivt. in Eangoon. In 
Ceylon £60 per ton had to be paid for rice from Siam, whereas 
Burmese rice at controlled rates could be landed for less than £14 
per ton.^ This meant that the tendency towards attaining an 
equilibrium by increased exports at enhanced prices was arti- 
ficially stopped. Indian exporters (and cultivators) failed to reap 
the advantage of increased exports at higher prices, whilst importers 
had to continue to pay relative^^y high prices. The export of other 
important staples was also checked by the priority system and 
freight control.® Meanwhile the tendency towards an increase in 
intemal prices was further checked by Governmental contracts for 
the output of the textile and leather industries, for many of the 
products of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and for various other 
Indian products, which were purchased throughout the war at 
prices far below those which would have had to be paid for similar 
articles obtained from other sources (i.e. from abroad). This 
meant that here again Indian producers were prevented from 
reaping full war profits. At the moment this appeared to be 
a justifiable restriction of profiteering, but there is little doubt 
that this prevented firms — such as the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company — from building up reserves which could be drawn 
upon during the subsequent depression, and therefore placed them 
at a disadvantage as compared with importers of competiti^-e 
articles.'* 

The import of specie having been stopped, the demand for 
remittances to India became so intense that the Secretary of State 
was obliged to restrict his issue of Council Bills. In the absence of 
control over the exchange, the result would have been a rapid rise 
in the exchange value of the rupee. But “ owing to the institution 

^ Op. cii.. Appendix xxvii, p. 162. It may Tbe noted that Mr. Findlay Shirras states 
that ‘Hhe principles to be applied in considering the effect of external prices on 
silver prices in India under a gold exchange standard do not appear to differ 
from those which would have governed the position had her standard been a 
complete gold standard or a purely silver standard.** 

® Op. cit, Appendix xxvii, p. 160. 

® For instance, the export of hides and skins was restricted, and that of coffee 
entirely prohibited. 

* Op. cif.. Appendix xxvii, p. 163. 
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of control an immediate breakaway was avoided, though a fractional 
advancement was made in the rate/^ ^ That is, instead of demand 
being checked (and therefore satisfied) by a rise in exchange, only 
a certain fraction of the demand for remittance was satisfied at all, 
and that at less than the economic rate — involving a loss of 
potential revenue to the Government of India. 

Actually the “ breakaway ” in exchange began seriously in 
August 1917, when, owing to the hectic rise in the price of silver, 
the bullion value of the rupee rose above its face value, and the 
melting down of rupees and export of silver became a dangerous 
possibility, so that it was necessary to allow exchange to rise to 
Is. 5d. Further rises occurred subsequently from time to time.^ 
Had not Government interference taken place, exchange would 
have begun to rise rapidly as early as 1916, and this would have 
tended to stimulate imports and limit exports, and to check the 
relatively greater rise in the price of imports.® India would not 
then have suffered from the evils arising out of the excessive rise 
in the price of imports and the small returns received by Indian 
producers for exports. This would have greatly reduced the 
capital costs of the post-war reconstruction.^ “ If this view is 
correct,” said Mr. Findlay Shirras, “ it follows that the linking 
of the rupee on to a depreciating sterling standard ® has been 
an important element in the reduction of its purchasing value, 
and that this has consequently been in part responsible for the 
economic and social effects referred to . . . above.” ® 

On the other hand, had exchange .risen rapidly from 1916 on- 
wards, serious trade dislocation would have occurred at a critical 
stage of the war, and to avoid such dislocation was no doubt worth 
some sacrifice. 

We are now in a position to consider the effects of the price 
changes between 1914 and 1919 on the various sections of the 
community. It is obvious that whilst the evil effects on certain 
sections of the community of the rise in the price level over the 
whole period (such as the infliction of hardship on all with fixed 
incomes, the increased cost of production, and the temporary 
hardship on wage earners of the “ lag ” in wages) were the same 
as during the pre-war period, the effects on the cultivator, 
industrialists, and w^age earners engaged in industry were precisely 

* O^. c/X, Appendix xxvii, p. 163. 

® F. chap. XV, p. 423. 

® Other things being equal ** a rising exchange admittedly tends temporarily 
to stimulate imports and to check exports, and a falling exchange to stimulate 
exports and to check imports.’* {Op, ciL-, Appendix xvii, p. 165.) 

* For instance, the capital expenditure of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
on new plant would have been less exorbitant. At this time Indian industrialists 
were buying plant and other industrial necessities at a great disadvantage. 

* That is, the artificial maintenance of a 1.:?, id, rupee. 

* CiX, Appendix XX vi, p. 163. 
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reversed. Whereas during the pre-war period the effect of the 
rise in prices was to cause on the whole an increase in the incomes 
of the cultivators in proportion to expenditure, since 1914 it had 
tended to cause a relative increase in expenditure ; i.e. the cultiva- 
tors saw their increased money earnings more than swallovred up 
by a relatively greater increase in the price of those commodities 
which they purchased. During the war, despite certain adverse 
price factors, industrial enterprise was encouraged by the strong 
demand for special types of manufactured goods and by the 
monopolistic position, but after 1920-21 industrialists were also 
seriously affected and enterprise was checked. Indian large-scale 
manufacturers still depended substantially on imported machinery, 
plant, implements, and stores, and during the post-war recon- 
struction they extended their works and replaced plant at the top’ 
of the market. Then came the depression and fall in prices 
which made it impossible for them to earn normal profits on their 
capital expenditure. The wage earners felt the pressure of 
increased prices before they obtained wage increases, and have 
latterly also suffered from the trade and industrial depression. 
Meanwhile the increased cost of production and enhanced pay of 
ofldcials entailed a strain on Government finances, and led both to 
an increase in taxation and to a curtailment of Government aid to 
industry and enterprise. The trade depression necessarily further 
reduced Government revenue and increased the financial strain. 
The result was, for a time, hardship for the small cultivators 
and wage earners, labour unrest and discontent, the checking of 
industrial enterprise, and high taxation, combined with restricted 
Governmental stimulation of economic development. Since the 
collapse of the attempt to control exchange (in 1920) Indian prices 
have tended to adjust themselves to world prices, and the effects 
of the discrepancy between Indian and world prices have, there- 
fore, tended to disappear. But some discrepancy between the 
prices of raw materials and foodstuffs as compared with manu- 
factured articles, and hence between the prices of the staple 
Indian exports, as compared with the staple imports, still remains. 
This accounts, partly, for the continued depression in the 
Lancashire cotton piece-goods trade in India. 

Both the .movement of prices and the effects of price changes 
have thus been much more complicated since 1914 than during the 
pre-war period. It is, indeed, impossible to estimate their net 
effects on prosperity. Against the disadvantage to the producer 
of a relative rise in the price of imports must he set the advantage 
to consumers in general of a relatively stable price level — in 
comparison, that is, with the external price level. Mr. Keynes has 
argued that stability in the internal price level is so superlatively 
desirable in such a country as India, that the fact oi her having 
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got through the recent cycle with so small a fluctuation of internal 
prices is a great deal to be set against the inconveniences to 
merchants engaged in foreign trade from the fluctuations in 
exchange/’ ^ This is an argument in favour of permitting ex- 
change to fluctuate freely without altering the amount of currency 
in circulation in order to stabilize the internal price level. As a 
matter of fact Government policy was directed towards preventing 
exchange from fluctuating freely, and from this point of view, 
therefore, it was lucky it was frustrated. On the other hand, had 
exchange fluctuated even more freely, the ^‘inconvenience ’ to 
merchants, and consequent speculation and trade dislocation 
might have been even greater.^ 

It appears then that on balance the evidence upholds the 
wisdom of the policy of exchange stabilization during the pre- 
war period, but points to the advantages of price stabilization 
under the conditions that have prevailed since 1914. During a 
period of comparative stability (such as the pre-war period) a 
slight continuous rise in prices stimulates trade and economic 
development in general, without causing great hardship to any 
sections of the community, whilst a stable exchange steadies 
trade and prevents speculation and dislocation. On the other 
hand, during an extremely unstable period (such as set in 
towards the end of the war), violent price fluctuations cause 
severe hardships to many sections of the community, which, are 
probably not counterbalanced by the gains accruing from a 
stable exchange, even if a “ stable exchange ” can be attained, 
which, under the circumstances, hardly appears to have been 
possible. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is that considerable 
suffering would have been caused whatever policy had been 
adopted, and that under the circumstances some hardships due to 
price and exchange fluctuations were inevitable. The Govern- 
ment’s exchange policy was ineffective and could not be main- 
tained, but its result, as far as prices were concerned (apart from 
the expense of attempting to control exchange, and the part it 
played in aggravating the crisis of 1920), was to strike a not 
unsatisfactory balance between fluctuations in prices and in 
exchange respectively. . 

To summarize, it can be said thatl on the whole the increase 
in the general level of prices, and the relatively greater increase 
in internal prices, between 1900 and 1914 reacted favourably on 
general prosperity and on the condition of the labouring classes 
in particular, l^hereas after 1914 — although other factors were 

^ March 1923, p. 63. 

® This is, however, unlikely, as much unnecessary dislocation was caused by 
the belief that the Government could maintain a 2s. rupee. 
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at work economically favourable to India— the rise in prices 
accompanied by the relative increase in the price of imports, 
tended to be unfavourable.^ 

It must not, however, be assumed that because price changes 
since 1914 have been unfavourable, there has been, on balance, 
general economic deterioration over the period. Other factors 
have stimulated, production and trade, and tended to increase 
prosperity during part, at least, of the period. It appears that, 
on the whole, up till 1920-21, favourable influences .predominated, 
but that after that there was a set-back to prosperity, which after 
about 1928 was replaced by recovery until 1929, Conclusive 
evidence is lacking, but it is unlikely that at any time before 1929 
the general economic condition of the people fell below the 1914 
level, whilst by 1928 it had almost certainly improved consider- 
ably. Circumstantial evidence with regard to diet, clothing, 
housing, etc., tends to show that on the whole the rise in the 
standard of living that had undoubtedly taken place before 
1914, has been continued, but at a slower rate. It has been 
said that a permanent rise in the standard of life can best, and 
perhaps only, be attained by improved education and travel.^ 
Undoubtedly the war promoted the education of those who took 
part in it. The Indian sepoys who returned from Europe and 
Mesopotamia have undoubtedly introduced a higher standard 
of life to their families and their villages. That this is true 
of the Punjab at least has been conclusively proved by Mr. 
Darling, who gives detailed circumstantial evidence to this 
effect.^ " 

No data exist for forming a comprehensive and accurate view 
of changes in real incomes in India and in the standard of life 
of the labouring classes since 1914, nor even of the present level 
of nominal incomes and standard of life throughout the country 

^ India being a debtor country gains by a ri^ in world prices, and this gain is 
intensifiecj when foodstuffs and raw materials rise in price more than manufactured 
goods, but is neutralized if manufactured goods rise in price more than foodstuffs 
and raw materials, 

® V, Professor H. Stanley Jevons on “The Consolidation of Agricultural 
Holdings in the United Provinces’* (1918), Bulletin Ho. 9 of the Economics 
Department, University of Allahabad. 

® The Punjab Feasant in Prosperity and Debt. By M. L. Darling (1925), 
chap. xiv. “ The Punjab peasant is not quite what he was ten or twenty years ago. 
He has been through the Great War, and no one who has had that experience is 
quite the same as fie was before. The railways had already brought the modern 
world to his gates, but the war brought it to his sight. Nearly half a million 
Punjabis served, and most of them served abroad. Tlie return of these men could 
not fail to have an effect upon the village. Outwardly the latter is unchanged . . . 
But the great wind which has blown across the world since the war, laden with 
the pollen of new and strange ideas, has passed, ever so lightly, along its narrow, 
twisting lanes ; and in the evening, when the day’s toil is done and men gather at 
the village gate to smoke the buqqa and exchange the latest gossip, the talk is no 
longer entirely of crops, cases, and neighbours. The village is, in fact, stirring with 
a new spirit . . . (p. 14). 
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as a whole.^ Nevertheless one or two intensive studies of - wages 
and the cost of living in particular areas and industries have been 
undertaken and throw some light on the subject.® 

At one time it seemed probable that the collection and collation 
of labour statistics would be undertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment of India on a sound and thorough basis. The labour unrest 
of recent years and the work (including the institution of 
inquiries, collection of facts and the promotion and administration 
of social and industrial legislation) occasioned by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization stimulated the formation of official 
organizations to collect information and deal with labour problems,® 
A Labour Bureau was established within the Central Depart- 
ment of Industries, under a “ Controller.’’^ Unfortunately, the 
Inchcape axe fell on this bureau, which was consequently abolished. 
Shortly afterwards the Department of Industries and Labour 
was created and given control of labour as well as of industrial 
problems, but whilst labour legislation came within the sphere of 
this Central Department, the administration of labour and 
industrial legislation was considered to be the function of the 
Provincial Governments. Consequently, the collection of facts 
and figures was left to the provinces. So far only two labour 
bureaux have been set up, namely in Bombay and in Bengal. 
In Madras a Commissioner of Labour was appointed, chiefly as a 
conciliator in labour disputes, but in the other provinces the 
Department of Industries undertakes any recording work that may 
be carried on. Unfortunately this provincial “ labour ” work 
began during a period of drastic retrenchment, and has, therefore, 
been considered a luxury and cut down to a minimum. The result 
is that the Bombay Labour Office is the only one that carries out 
important and extensive statistical work. The Bombay Labour 
Gazette h the principal periodical publication dealing with labour 
matters, and most of th(e special inquiries that have so far been 
made with regard to wages and the cost of living have been 
undertaken in the Bombay Presidency and published by the Bom- 
bay Labour Bureau. It was suggested that in 1921 an index 

1 We have already noted that no reliable wage statistics exist for the country 
as a whole, and that the monthly wages publications of Government have been 
discontinued since 1923 (t.e. giving wages for 1922). 

* These consist of an ‘‘ Enquiry into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presi- 

dency ” (1924), an “ Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay ’’ (1923), 
two “ Enquiries into Wages and Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry ” (1923 and 
1925), and “ Provincial Wage Censuses in Madras ” (1921-22), the Punjab (1921- 
22), and— for agricultural labour only— in Bihar and Orissa (1924), Information 
with regard to money wages is given m the Provincial Annual Beports of Factory 
Inspectors, and cost of living figures are published by the Labour Gazette, 

Inquiries m^ertaken since 1929 will be mentioned in chap, xviii. hed. 

® B. N. Gilchrist, Tkfi Pflymeni o/ Wogres and 

* It is interesting to note that a lady adviser was attached to the Bureau to 
deal With female labour. 
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number of the cost of living should be constructed for the whole 
of India, but owing to the great size of the country, and to the 
great variety of local conditions, the task was abandoned. It 
was felt that one figure for the whole country would represent 
conditions in no part of it, and therefore would be useless for any 
practical purpose. 

Let us, therefore, consider the available information with 
regard to wages in the Bombay Presidency. This may be con- 
sidered under three headings : (i) Agricultural wages, nominal 
and real ; (ii) Wages in the cotton mill industry ; (iii) The cost 
of living in Bombay city. 

(i) The inquiry into agricultural wages in the Bombay Presidency 
covered all wage earners engaged in agricultural and industrial 
work in rural areas, and employed as artisans (not factory workers) 
in urban areas, who were paid on a wage basis mainly in cash. It 
was thus comprehensive in scope, covering practically all wage 
earners except factory hands and domestic servants. 

The main object of the inquiry was to ascertain the annual 
changes in so-called “agricultural'* wages since 1900 throughout 
the Presidency. “ Agricultural '* wage earners were classified as 
“ field,” “ ordinary,” and “ skilled ” labourers,^ and their wages 
were considered separately for urban and rural areas. The 
results of the inquiry may be summarized as follows : (a) The 
daily average wages of field labourers in urban areas rose from 
3 annas in 1900 to 4 annas 9 pies in 1918 and 9 annas in 1922 ; 
that is, they increased 58 per cent, during the pre-war period, and 
89 per cent, between 1913 and 1922, Between 1900 and 1922 
they increased 200 per cent, (b) The daily average wages of 
ordinary labourers in the urban areas increased from 4 annas 
3 pies in 1900 to 6 annas 3 pies in 1913 and 12 annas in 1922 ; 
Le. by 47 per cent, during the pre-war period and by 92 per cent, 
between 1913 and 1922 ; in all by 182 per cent, between 1900 and 
1922. (c) The daily average wages of skilled labourers in the 
urban areas increased from 10 annas 9 pies in 1900 to 13 annas 
9 pies in 1913, and E, 1 . 10a. 9p. in 1922 ; ie. by 28 per cent, in the 
pre-war period, and by 95 per cent, between 1913 and 1922 ; in 
all by 149 per cent, (d) The daily average w^ages of field labourers 
in the rural areas increased from 2 annas 6 pies in 1900 to 4 annas 

^ The dcfiaition of “ field-labourer ” included all ploughmen, reapers, sowers, 
weoders, and transplanters, who work as casual labourers, not as permanent farm 
hands. Permanent farm hands are paid partly in cash and partly in ^ind, and. it is 
therefore difficult to estimate their earnings. “ Ordinary labourers inciude all 
engaged in embankment, well-digging, and canal-silt clearing in rural areas, and 
as masons, bricklayers, assistants, and load-carriers in urban areas. ‘‘Skilled 
labourers ” included all village artisans, w'ho are normally also skilled agricultural 
labourers, and urban artisans (not factory hands). The latter are not normally 
agricultural workers at all, but the rates paid to them govern the rates paid to 
village artisans in the neighbourhood. 
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3 pies in 1913, and to 7 annas 3 pies in 1922 ; i.e. by 70 per cent, 
in the pre-war period and by 71 per cent, between 1913 and 1922 ; 
in all by 190 per cent, (e) The daily average wages of ordinary 
labourers in the rural areas increased from 3 annas in 1900 to 
6 annas 3 pies in 1913, and to 8 annas 6 pies in 1922; i.e, by 
75 per cent, in the pre-war period, and by 62 per. cent, betw'een 
1913 and 1922 ; in all by 183 per cent, (f) The daily average 
earning of skilled labourers in the rural areas increased from 
9 annas in 1900 to 11 annas 9 pies in 1913, and to E. 1. 5a. in 
1922 ; i.e. by 81 per cent, in the pre-war period and by 79 per 
cent, between 1918 and 1922 ; in all by 133 per cent. 

Prom these figures real wages w^ere calculated, and it was 
concluded that “ real wages in urban areas, as compared with the 
pre-war level, have increased with all classes of labour ; in rural 
areas real wages have also risen for skilled labour, but have 
slightly fallen in the case of ordinary and field labour.” ^ We 
thus see, in as far as reliance can be laid on these figures,^ that 
since 1913 the balance of change had been in continuance of the 
pre-war increase in real wages, and that even in the minority of 
the cases, where real wages had not actually increased since 1913, 
the fall had been but slight, which — in view of the war dislocations 
and post-war depression — leads to the conclusion that, in the 
absence of external factors tending towards depression, there is 
every reason to expect an increase in real wages. 

Eidirect evidence also points to the fact that the marked pre- 
war tendency towards an increase in the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural classes has continued since 1914, but imevenly, with 
fluctuations and at a much retarded rate, owing to the disturbed 
conditions of the times.® As we have seen, the testimony of tbo^e 
who are brought into close contact with the ryots tends to show 
that the improvement in housing, utensils and clothing, and 
the increase in savings obvious during the j)re-war period, had 
been continued.^ Scientific agricultural methods, co-operation 
and irrigation have spread, and are spreading, and there are now 
more alternative occupations by which the ryot can obtain a 
living apart from his land. 

Apart from the Bombay Presidency, the only available esti- 
mates of changes in the purchasing power of the rural population 
of India are those undertaken in the Punjab for the decade ending 
1922, and one quoted by the Indian Trade Commissioner.® The 

^ Entity into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency , p. 32. 

® It is doubtful how far they can be taken as truly representatiYe. 

® Reference has already been made to the evidence during the scarcity of 1918 
of improved economic resources. 

* Moral and Material Progress of India^ 19?6-27, p. 137. 

® D.O.T. Meport on the Conditiom and Prospects of British Trade in India. 
,192a-24,:,p. 109. ■ ■ „ 
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former concluded that the position of labour had slightly improved 
during the decade,^ and the latter showed that the position of the 
rural population of India was slightly better in 1923 than just 
before the war, except as regards clothing. The price of imported 
piece-goods had risen 150 per cent, above the pre-war level,® so 
that in 1923 the ryot could probably not afford to purchase more 
than two-thirds of his pre-war consumption of cotton piece-goods. 
But in a country such as India it is comparatively easy to cut 
down, for a time, expenditure on clothing, and as the absorption 
of bullion was phenomenal at this time, it seems probable that the 
ryot reduced his purchase of cloth (spending no more on it than he 
did in 1914) and invested the balance of his revenue and expendi- 
ture in bullion or jewellery until such time as cloth prices should 
fall. 

(ii) Two inquiries into the wages and hours of labour in the 
cotton mill industry throughout the Bombay Presidency were 
undertaken and the reports published in 1923 and 1925 respec- 
tively.® • 

The main object was to ascertain the amount actually earned 
by all classes of workpeople in the industry in one selected month 
(May 1921 in the first case, and August 1923 in the second 
case) and to compare these with the corresponding earnings in 
1914, If these actual earnings could have been adjusted in 
accordance with the cost of living, it is obvious that changes in 
“ real earnings could have been ascertained. 

In 1921 a “ cost of living index number’* and an index figure 
of ** real wages ” were prepared, which showed an increase of from 
8 per cent, to 45 per cent, since 1914 in the real wages of all classes 
of coi^ton workers.^ But the improved methods utilized in 1923 
threw grave doubt on the reliability of the 1921 estimates, which 
consequently will not be quoted in detail here.® Broadly speaking, 
however, they indicate a considerable rise in earnings since 1914. 

The “ Eeport on Wages and Hours in the Cotton Industry in 
1923 ” (published in 1925) concluded that the average monthly 
earnings for all workpeople in the cotton industry for the whole 
Presidencyhadslightly decreased since 1921 (i.e.fromEs.28.14a.4p. 
to Es. 28.9a. Ip.).® They had increased sligh% in some centres and 
declined slightly in others. In Bombay city they had remained 

* V. Moral an4 Material Frogrese of India, 1927--2S, p. 97. 

* Of course, ail clothing is not imported, but the internal prices of cloth are 
naturally mfiuenced by external prices. 

® Report of an ETuquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton M%ll 
Industry, 1923 and 1925. The Report published in 1934 is discussed in chap, xviii. 

> The only exception was that of time workers in spinning mills, whose real 
wages had declined by 1 per cent. , 

® “ With the data before us, it will never he possible to use either 1914 or 1921 
as a base lor real Wage Index Numbers ” (op, ciL, p. 25). ■ , 

J5id., p. 11.. : 
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practically the same. The monthly bonus and special allowances, 
which are” regarded “ as of the nature of wages ” were included in 
the. calculation, but overtime pay, the annual bonus, and “ all 
remuneration in the form of grain or clothing or accommodation 
at rates below market prices or rentals” were excluded. ^ In 
both the latter respects the worker had suffered, as after the slump 
of 1920-21 overtime ceased to be worked, and the annual bonus 
which had been granted between 1918 and 1922 was not paid after 
the latter year. Furthermore, the losses due to strikes must be 
taken into” consideration. On the other hand the cost of living 
index number fell (for Bombay city) from 164 in 1921 to 154 in 
1923, so that real wages (apart from overtime and the annual 
bonus) had slightly increased. 

The cessation of the war bonus did not, of course, affect the 
comparison with 1914, as it was not granted imtil 1918. Between 
1914 and 1923, therefore, it is clear that the real income of workers 
in the cotton industry had improved. 

The information with regard to the cost of living in Bombay 
city obtained from the inquiry held in 1923 remains to be con- 
sidered. An intensive inquiry was conducted into the family 
budgets of 8,076 families on the “ random sample method.” The 
following table shows the percentage of families within each 
important income group : 


Percentage of Families 
within each income group. 
2-7 

no 

33-7 

21-8 

29-2 

1-6 


Total Family Income. 

Less than Rs. 30 per month 
Between Rs. 30-40 „ 

„ Rs. 40-50 

„ Rs. 50-60 

„ Rs. 60-90 „ 

Over Rs. 90 „ 


It wiU be noticed that three-quarters of the average family 
incomes were above Es. 40 per month. The average family 
income was Rs. 52. 4a. ,6p., whilst the average earnings of men 
were Es. 42. 5a. 7p., of women Es. 16. 11a, 6p., and of children 
Rs. 13. 13a. 5p. per month. 

It is impossible to draw any conclusions from a direct com- 
parison of these earnings with those of other countries or even 
with those of other provinces and cities in India. For instance, it 
was calculated in 1917 that a Madras family (consisting of a man, 
wife, and two non-earning children) would be in a condition of 
primary poverty if the family earnings were less than Rs. 17 per 
month.* Allowing for an increase in the cost of living since 1917 
of 10 percent, (about E. 1. 8a.) * it is obvious that on this standard 

^ p. 6, 

* See & letter to the Madras MaU, January 22, 1917, by JDr. Oilfoert Slater and 
the Rev. B. G. M. Leith. 

• The Cost of Living Index for Bombay city rose by 10 per cent, between 
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Bombay workers would all be exceedingly well off. Unfortn* 
nately, this is not a conclusion that would be reached by anyone 
cognisant of conditions in Bombay.^ It is therefore evident that 
the cost of living in Madras must be entirely different from that 
in Bombay. Mr. Findlay Shirras, however, had recourse to another 
method of comparison Gn the basis of the family budgets 
collected he estimated the percentage of the total earnings spent 
on each item of expenditure, and compared the percentage ex- 
penditure on food with that typical of other countries. Accord- 
ing to his estimates the percentage of total income spent on food 
in Bombay city was 56*8 per cent. ; 9*6 per cent, was spent on 
clothing ; 7*7 per cent, on house rent ; 7*4 per cent, on fuel and 
lighting; and 18*5 per cent, on miscellaneous articles and pur- 
poses. The reason for attempting an international comparison 
on the basis of the percentage expenditure on food is the belief in 
the essential truth of Engel’s Law,” that the greater the real 
earnings the smaller the percentage of the total spent on food.® 
Mr. Shirras’ first comparison was with the figures issued by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs for Ireland. The Irish percentage 
expenditure on food per wage-earning household was 57*05 per 
cent. — slightly more than the Bombay figure.^ Mr. Shirras also 
estimated that the percentage expenditure of the working classes 
on food in Bombay city was less than that in Trinidad, Egypt, and 
China, more than that in the United States, United Kingdom, and 
Australia, and about the same as that in Italy, and th^ Argentine. 
These estimates he compares with some compiled for earlier years.® 
According to these latter figures the percentage expenditure on 
food in Bombay city was 68*7 per cent, for 1914,® in comparison 
with 67*1 per cent, in France, 65 *2 per cent, in Ireland, 62*5 per 
cent, in the United Kingdom, and only 55 *1 per cent, in Tokio 
and 42*4 per cent, in Berlin. This appears more favourable to 
India than might be expected. Similarly, Lord Ronaldshay’s 
comparison of the average incomes in Madras and in England, 
Le, £10 and £80 to £40 per annum;’ respectively, may — considering 
climatic and social conditions, and the very much higher rate of 
taxation in England — lead one to conclude that possibly the re^ 

^ F. for instance, Labmr and Homing in Bombay, by A. B. Bumett-Hurst. 

® He also quotes figures from a publication of the International Labotir Office 
entitled Wage Changes in various Couniries, No. 2, showing the rise in nommal 
and real wages in a number of countries between 1914 and 1921. According to 
these figures real wages in Bombay city had risen to 112 (100 == 1914) and those 
in the Rresidency as a whole to 117, whilst those in the United Kingdom had 
only risen to 110. 

® Engel was Director of the Statistical Department, Berlin, 1860-1862. 

^ The expenditure on the various articles of diet differed greatly, the Irish 
spending far more on fats and meats. 

» See Table XXI, p. 121, of Mr. Shirras’ Beport. 

® As compiled by the 1921 Census Authorities. 

India, A Bird's Eye Vim, 
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incomes, at least in certain areas, in the two countries may not be 
so far apart as one is sometimes led to believe. 

In my opinion, ho'wever, these figures only confirm the opinion 
that a comparison of this description is little or no more reliable 
than a direct comparison of average incomes per head. The 
standard of living, needs of the people, and social circumstances 
in general, are too different to enable one to calculate any 
statistical index to the conditions of the working classes. For 
instance, it is absurd to suppose that the general economic con- 
dition of the Japanese and German was so superior to that of the 
English. Expenditure on rent would be an equally unreliable 
index to conditions in different countries, even though within a 
country like England it may be a useful index to the economic 
position of different families. Within India itself, payments for 
housing accommodation vary enormously in rural and urban 
districts. For instance, in the Punjab, whereas rural accom- 
modation may be estimated as costing 4 annas per month, rent in 
urban areas costs at least Es. 3 per month.^ It is pointed out that 
this in many cases more than compensates for the difference in 
wages. 

(iii) OvercrowdijQg is tolerated in Bombay city that would not 
be borne in Western countries, although one would expect the 
tropical conditions of Bombay to necessitate more, rather than 
less, elbow-space. At the same time the Bombay expenditure 
on social ceremonies is far greater than any similar expenditure 
in the West. The average expenditure in Bombay city (according 
to Mr. Shirras) is Es. 214 per marriage, Es. 35 per funeral, and 
Es. 18 for each special festival or anniversary. If the income 
of Bombay wage earners is spent on the payment of interest for 
loans incurred for such purposes rather than on improved housing 
accommodation, who can say that it is his income rather than his 
consumption or expenditure that is to blame ? One other source 
of expenditure should be noted, namely, the remittances sent from 
Bombay to their families up-country. On the average, “ single ” 
men ^ remit 26*2 per cent, of their incomes, and men accompanied 
by dependents 8-2 per cent. Moreover, it is very questionable 
whether the decline in the percentage expenditure on food in 
Bombay from 68-7 per cent, in 1914 to 56*8 per cent, in 1923 
represents anything like the improvement suggested. Was it 
not rather due to overcrowding and the consequent rise in rents ? ® 

No attempt can be made to give any idea of the money wages 
earned by particular classes of workers or paid for particular 

^ Punjab Wage CenauSf 1922 (1923), As no actual “ rents are paid in rural 
areas, presumably the 4 annas is the estimated cost of upkeep and repairs. 

® Namely, men who have not got their dependents with them. 

® Were not also high rents the part explanation of the comparatively small 
percentage expenditure on food in Germany ? 
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jobs for the country as a whole, as the variations are too wide to 
pernoit of the use of averages. The reported wages of common 
labourers in urban areas varied in 1916 between a minimum of 
4 annas and of 13 annas 4 pies ; those of carpenters in urban 
areas between 5 annas 4 pies and 1 rupee 8 annas ; and ihose of 
workers in iron and hardware in urban areas between 5 annas 
4 pies and 2 rupees 4 annas.^ Careful investigations, on the 
model of those already quoted, will have to be carried out in 
many parts of the country before it is possible to generalize on 
the subject. At present no figures exist from which estimates can 
be made of recent changes in the real earnings of wage earners in 
India as a whole. 

If we consider the period covered by the fa<|ts and figures 
quoted above as a whole, it is incontestable thatteeonomic pro- 
gress had been made, both as regards the country as a whole and 
the working classes in particular. Between 1900 and 1914 it wa^ 
no less than remarkable, Sinee^J^4. pinsperity^^J^ fluc tuated 
and w hile rapid advance haOaeemmaaiain so me-^^d^ little 

or ho progres^seema to -have been* achieved in' others. I The 
biranB^^'as7“however, undoubtedly on the side of progress up to 
the world-wide depression after 1929--30.r' A gricultu re^^ pla nta- 
tions , and large-sc a,Ie indus tries ha ve markedl y "deveEped^- a 
foreigg^f^aae^^ su fficientjy froi^^ 

overlie the level reached in 1914, after making allowances for 

c hanges in the of the labouring classes^ 

had undoubtedly improved, although the poverty of the masses 
was still a by-word throughout the world.^X In this chapter atten- 
tion has been concentrated upon the period previous to the great 
depression that started in 1929. Since then, especially whilst the 
prices of agricultural produce fell not only absolutely, but 
relatively to those of manufactured goods, the Indian masses have 
undoubtedly suffered severely, and in many cases have been 
obliged to lower their standard of life. The effects of the depres- 
sion will be discussed more fully in Chapter ^Nljh ^ 

^ Prices and Wages in India, 1923, p. 172 et seq. The wages of rural workers 
varied just as much. 

® V. Times, March 11, 1930, for a good summary of the improvements in the 
standard of life during the previous decades. 
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CHAPTEK XVII 
CONCLUSIONS 

§ 1. RECENT TENDENCIES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
POLICY, p. 470. 

Summary of the questions to he answer^ as a restiM. of the inquiry 
undertaken above — Conclusion that a state of arrest^ economic devehp* 
ment is still to he found in Indian hut that there are signs of social dis-- 
integration which may hasten the transition from the mediaeval to the 
modern — A short summary of the main lines of economic devehpmmt 
since the beginning of this century, hading to the conclusion that there 
has been an increase in total production and a slight hut definite improve- 
ment in the standard of life of the masses — The improvement, during 
the same period, in economic policy, and the conclusion that in conse- 
quence this policy can no longer he held to be an important factor in Indians 
arrested economic development 

§ 2. THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, p. 473. 

The obstacles to a great forward economic movement in India are to 
he sought not in the material, technical sphere, hut in the sphere of social 
organization — The three f undamental obstacles are the tendency towards 
an excessive increase in population, the uneconomic ouihoh of the people, 
and the lack of co-operation between the Government and the governed, 

§ 3. POSSIBLE LINES OF PROGRESS, p. 478. 

On the assumption that India should aim at a better balanced economic 
system, she should attempt to stimulate hidustrial development — Her 
primary necessities are for the increased application of science to pro- 
duction, increased revenue (and hence productive expenditure), and 
an extended and improved educational system — The importance of co- 
ordinating economic policy — The need for and potentialities of reviving 
local life and effort, 

§ 4. THE ECONOMIC UNIFICATION OF INDIA. CONCLUSIONS, 
p. 485. 

The present extent of economic unification in India — The position 
of the Indian (Native) States — The desirahiliiy of economic unification 
— iTidia may he considered to he an economic unit in the making, 

§1. RECENT TENDENCIES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT AND POLICY 

Having considered the fundamental social factors affecting Indian 
economic life, and each of the main aspects of that life, we must 
now draw conclusions from the evidence adduced with reference 
to the topics singled out in Chapter I for special inquiry.^ These 

^ P. 8 seq. 
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fall under eight main headings : (i) The extent^ to 
still suffering to development^ and the causes 

there^ ; (ii) the nature, extent, and results of the economic 
changes that have occurred since 1900 ; (iii) whether or not anj 
improvement can be traced in the general standard of life ; 
(ivj^ihe extent to which the policy of the Government is 
responsible for the unsatisfactory features of the present economic 
situation ; (v) whether or not India is on the brink of a great 
forward movement, which will bring her into line (economically) 
with the West ; (vi) the main obstacles to more rapid economic 
progress ; (vii) possible remedies for existing defects ; (viii) the 
potentialities of economic unification. 

The first four questions will be considered in the present section. 
Questions v and vi will be considered in section 2, followed (in 
section 3) by a discussion as to the most important lines of pro- 
gress. In the concluding section the potentialities of economic 
unification will be discussed. In this Chapter general conclusions 
will be drawn, leaving to Chapter XVIII a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the particular problems raised by the world-wide 
depression since 1929. 

In Chapter I the assertion was made that India is suffering 
from arrested economic development, and is still, in many respects, 
mediaeval.^ This assertion, modified by the statement that there 
are signs of social disintegration, tending to hasten the transition 
tom the mediaeval to the modem, is justified by the conclusions 
reached at every stage of our inquiry. We have seen that certain 
religious ideas and conventions, and the rigid social stratification 
and conservatism based upon those ideas and conventions, still 
pervade eveij sphere of life, and limit economic development at 
every step.^ The resulting weakness of the “ economic motive,” 
and lack of economic enterprise, have prevented full advantage 
from being taken of existing knowledge, and have prevented 
adequate use tomT>emg made of India’s great natural resources. 
India stiU has exceptionally high and exceptionally fluctuating 
birth and death rates ® ; the tendency continues for population to 
increase up to the margin of subsistence ; the bulk of the popu- 
lation is still over-concentrated upon the land, and suffers from a 
heavy burden of permanent debt.^ The generaL standard of 
health (and therefore of efficiency) remains exceptionally low, and 
the position of women calls loudly for condemnation.® Primitive 
means of production continue to prevail both in agriculture and 
in industry (with certain exceptions) . ® The workers in the organized 
industries live under cruel conditions, and, although some 

^T.2etseq, . ® See in parfcicidar chap, iii, 1 2, 

® Chap, iii, p. 39, * Chap, viii, § i. 

® Chaps, iii and iv. • Chaps, vii and ix. 
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improvement can be traced in the general standard of life, that 
standard remains pitifully low. 

To some extent the self-sufficing, isolated village has been 
displaced as the basis of economic life, especially since the con- 
struction of the railways, but most cultivators still produce the 
bulk of what they themselves consurne. The hold of caste — also 
mainly on account of the improvements in communications — 
tends to be weakened, but those effectively emancipated form but 
a negligible proportion of the total population.^ The organized 
industries give employment to a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation, but mainly at the expense of the unorganized industries,^ 
so that there is still little, outlet for the surplus population on the 
land, and hence little to stimulate the adoption of labour-saving 
devices. The preyailiog systems fail to secure the best use 
of the land^ or a satisfactory life for those dependent upon its 
cultivation. born into already overcrowded 

homes, to^ claim a share in the family’s (often) ill-chosen and 
insufficient food supply ,^nly to eke out an under-nourished and 
disease-ridden existence, before they prematurely leave an unkind 
world. 

The obvious failure to take advantage of existing and accessible 
knowledge, in spite of close contact with more materially advanced 
countries, is a sure sign of “ arrested development.” 

Nevertheless certain hopeful signs have recently appeared, 
since the beginning of this century. The transport system now 
forms a fairly complete and efficient network, although the meshes 
of that network are not yet sufficiently fine. Improved types and 
varieties of crops and improved methods of cultivation have been 
adopted by a small but increasing proportion of the cultivators, 
great {Assistance having been rendered to this end, and in relief of 
indebtedness, by the co-operative movement. Certain indigenous 
industries have been reorganized and revivified. Considerable 
progress has been made by a number of large-scale industries, 
and some protection has been afforded to the workers therein. 
Foreign trade is prosperous and expanding. The pressure of 
taxation and of the land revenue on the masses has been lightened, 
and new, more elastic, less burdensome sources of revenue have 
been discovered.^ Permanent expenditure upon unproductive 
objects, in spite of the natural increase in indebtedness during 
the war, has been decreased in proportion to expenditure upon 
productive and cultural objects. Credit facilities have been 
somewhat, though not adequately, extended, and^after alarming 

^ In spit© of the attacks on caste it has recently been said that there are “ no 
very convincing reasons for believing that cast© is breaking down, despite the 
great changes in Indian material and social conditions during the last two or thwe 
generations.’* (Moral and Material Progte^s of India, 1925-26, p. 237.) 

, ; * Chap. iii, p. 64. * Chap, xiv, p.^ 400.' ■. 
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vicissitudes, due to war conditions — stable and Lolerably 
efficient currency system has been established.^ 

These changes have resulted in a great increase in total pro- 
duction, and — as far as can be measured or judged — by a slight", 
but definite, improvement in the general standard of 

No less striking has been the change, since 1900, in the 
economic policy of the Government, which nowadays, whatever 
may have been the case in the past, is undeniably guided primarily 
by the interests and desires of the people — in so far as these can be, 
or have been, understood or ascertained. Whatever criticisms 
may be made with regard to the details of the policy pursued — 
and what Government is not open to such criticisms ? — it can no 
longer be truthfully maintained that industrial development is 
deliberately hindered, that trade is consciously guided into 
channels designed to benefit foreigners, or that the revenue 
demands of the Government impose an intolerable burden on the 
masses. On the contrary, the Central and Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments, together with the co-operative movement, 
have been the chief means of spreading improvements in cultiva- 
tion.® Similar, though as yet less extensive work has been 
undertaken by the Provincial Departments of Industries.^ Much 
has been done by legislation to protect the poorer classes (agri- 
cultural and industrial) from unfair exploitation and to improve 
their working and home conditions. Government efforts are 
largely responsible for the medical discoveries and for the 
improvements in general health and sanitation. Certain Indian 
industries have received protection to the detriment of British 
exporters,® and— when allowance has been made for the change 
in the price level — the unavoidable contributions per head of 
the poorer classes to the State have been lessened.® Still more 
might, no doubt, be done to stimulate development along desirable 
lines, but the main blots on Governmental policy in the past 
have now been removed, and it would be a gross travesty to 
represent the policy now in force as in opposition to the interests 
and ascertainable wishes of the people. The present economic 
policy of the Government cannot be considered as an important 
factor in India’s arrested economic development, or as funda- 
mentally responsible for the unsatisfactory features of the 
economic situation. 

, , § 2 : THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Having answered the questions posed with regard to past 
developments and policy, we must now consider those referring to 
the present and the future, of which the first is whether or not the 

^ Cha.pvS. XV and xviii. * Chaps, xvi and xviii. ® Chaps, vii. and 
^ Chap, ix, §' 3. ' ' - ® Chaps, xiii and xviii. ® Chaps, xiv and xviii. 
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way has been prepared for a great- forward movement that will 
bring India into economic line with the industrialized countries 
of the West. 

My own conclusion is that from the purely material, technical 
point of view there is no reason why rapid advance should not 
be made. India has at least her fair share of natural advantages, 
and there is no evidence to show that under favourable conditions 
Indian workers — supervisory, technical, and manual^ — are not 
capable of becoming as efficient as the inhabitants of other 
countries who work under similar conditions. The climate itself 
has advantages as well as disadvantages, and scientific research 
has already done much, and should do more, to reduce the latter 
and increase the former. But I am convinced that no such rapid 
advance can take place in the absence of fundamental social re“ 
organization. No amount of protection, no efforts of Government 
to promote scientific research and propaganda, to assist new 
industries, or improve communications and public works, will effect 
any radical improvement in the economic condition of the people, 
unless certain obstacles are removed that affect economic progress 
fundamentally. Three classes of obstacles may be distinguished. 

First and foremost, it must be definitely recognized that 
general prosperity in India can never be rapidly or substantially : 
increased so long as any increase in the income of individuals is ; 
absorbed not by a rise in the standard of life, but by an increase in 
the population.^ The population problem lies at the root of the ' 
whole question of India’s economic future, and it is useless to try 
to bilk the fact. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that no 
matter how productivity is increased, economic organization is 
improved, public health is promoted or industrialization pro- 
gresses, the standard of life of the masses will not and cannot be 
raised to a satisfactory level until changes have been introduced 
which will enable the size of the population to be better adjusted 
to economic resources. At present, on account of the strength 
and universality of certain customs and institutions, no satis- 
factory adjustment is secured. The requisite reforms fall within 
the social rather than the economic sphere, and belong to a 
domain from which the present Government is excluded both by 
popular desire and deliberate policy. It is a curious paradox that 
nothing would end British rule in India more quickly than any 
attempt to introduce just those reforms which would do most to 
improve the well-being of the masses. A well-proportioned 
decrease^ in the birth-rate would unquestionably result in an 

^ Chap, iii, § 2, p. 40. 

^ /.e. the decrease should not be confined to certain areas or certain classes. 

I have been told on first-hand authority that there is a distinct tendency in certain 
rural districts for the better-class families to decrease not only relatively to the 
poorer classes, but in absolute numbers. 
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increase in income per head, which would enable each individual 
to procure and utilize more knowledge and capital, and would 
enable the State to raise a larger revenue which it could expend in 
spreading economic, as well as general education, and in initiating 
and assisting new economic projects. 

Where is the Indian Malthus who will inveigh against the 
devastating torrent of Indian children? ^ The problem of how 
the torrent can be checked at its source is not an economic one 
and cannot, therefore, be discussed here, but it should be clearly 
understood that the effects of the present increase of population 
are of fundamental economic importance, and that the benefits of 
the campaigns against dirt, ignorance, and disease will not be 
realized if the birth-rate continues at its present level. ^ 

The second fundamental obstacle to economic progress in ^ 
India is the present uneconomic outlook of the people. The 
results of particular economic tendencies and measures depend 
upon the m ilieu within which they work. In discussing the 
w^orking of economic laws in India the same assumptions cannot 
at present be made as in America or Western Europe. Failure to 
recognize this fact can only cause disappointment by leading to 
the adoption of measures which have proved efficacious iii the 
West, but which are not appropriate to Indian conditions. Even 
the laws of supply and demand depend upon certain assumptions 
with regard to social conditions and the economic nature of man, 
which, as a matter of fact, are not always justified.® For instance, 
it cannot be assumed in India (nor everywhere else for that matter) 
that an increase in the price of labour will necessarily lead to an 
increase in the supply of labour. New industries can only be a 
success if they attract a supply of labour suitable in quantity 
and quality to the requirements. To the extent that labour is not 
mobile and is not attracted by higher wages, it will be impossible, 
or at least extremely difiScult, to extend large-scale modern 
industries on a commercial basis in India. One cannot help 
feeling that, until you can push ahead with primary education 
and get the workers to find useful ways of spending their money, 
they are not going to have any incentive to earn more.” ^ 

^ Even if the tendency towards over-population is not admitted it will be 
difficult for anyone to deny the economic disadvantage of the extraordinarily 
high death-rate, and particularly of the high infant mortality rate, that accompanies 
the present high birth-rate. A birth-control movement has recently started. 

® “ The obvious remedy,” says Mr. Darling, ** is to defer the age of marriage 
till wife and family can be properly supported. Unfortnnately, in India it is a 
semi-religious duty to marry, and, like all religious duties, the obligation is apt to 
be undertaken without counting the cost.” (TAe Punjab Peasant in Prosperity 
and Debt, 

^ G. Omsel, Fundamental Thoughts in Economics, oh&p. L 

^ “Proceedings of the Third Conference of Directors of Industries,” Bulletin 
of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 18, p. 14 (1921). In this context the really 
remarkable effects of the agitation against the consumption of alcohol in the mining 
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Again, in India it cannot be assumed that if the Government 
stands on one side private individuals will seise the most promis- 
ing openings and’ initiate enterprises that are likely to prove 
remunerative. Neither capital nor labour is mobile, and com- 
petition does not tend to produce an equality of returns from the 
marginal doses of labour and capital. The truth is that an eco- 
nomic outlook does not prevail, and that, as long as the economic 
motive cannot be relied upon, it is extraordinarily difficult to 
predict the results of economic measures or in any way to influence 
or to guide economic development. If there is to be economic 
achievement, there must be economic effort, and economic effort 
can only result from the adoption of an economic outlook and 
from a readiness to modify social customs and institutions in the 
interests of material development. A static social ideal cannot 
coexist with a progressive economic ideal. The ascetic hermit 
cannot expect hisc cell to be lit with electricity and warmed by 
central heating. Modem methods of production depend upon 
division of labour, large-scale production, and the application of 
science to production, and these presuppose a certain level of 
education, regular disciplined work and, above all, economic 
ambition.^ An increase in prosperity can only be expected from the 
co-operative efforts of the members of a community in which the 
economic motive prevails. It need not, however, be assumed that 
the economic motive must prevail to the exclusion of all others.^ 

The conclusion is that a change in the outlook of the people, 
whereby they may become willing to modify their social customs 
and institutions in the interests of economic progress, is a funda- 
mental condition of such progress in India. The chief social 
reforms that are relevant to the problem of economic develop- 
ment have already been considered at some length in previous 
chapters,^ and include the removal of religious and caste 
hindrances to efficient production, to the mobility and efficiency of 
labour, and to economic expenditure and consumption ; reforms 
with regard to the social ideals of the people, which will engender 
a more widespread and intense desire to render social service ; and 
reforms with regard to the social and economic position of women.^ 

districts a few years ago may be noted. The miners literally did not know what 
to do with their surplus income and immediately disposed of the latter on sexual 
dissipation and in other undesirable ways. 

^ If it be asserted that the economic motive is mean and despicable, should it 
not be concluded that the results of economic effort are also mean and despicable ? 
In that case there is surely no reason to deplore the low level of material prosperity. 

® At present many Indians appear to want to have it both ways. They profess 
to despise material welfare, at the same time as they complain bitterly that material 
welfare has not been efficiently promoted. 

® F. chaps, iii and iv. 

* I'he importance to society of the efficiency of those in whose hands lies the 
management of the home and early training of the coining generation needs no 
elaboration.: ' ' , . 
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The third progress in India 

is the lack of co-operation between the Government and the 
governed. Apart from fundamental constitutional changes the 
Government can facilitate such co-operation only by adhering most 
strictly to a policy which definitely aims not only at good govern- 
ment, but also at the elimination of any possible causes of 
suspicion of its motives. Insufficient attention has often been 
paid in the past to the necessity of conciliating public opinion in 
economic matters, but a change in policy in this respect has re- 
cently appeared ; for instance, in the adoption of “ discriminating 
protection,” the repeal of the cotton excise, the purchase of stores 
in India, the institution of rupee tenders, the limitation of direct 
financial aid to companies registered in India, and in the estab- 
lishment of a Eeserve Bank. The new Constitution, particularly 
by the grant of Provincial Autononiy, should do much to stimulate 
public interest and co-operation in economic and social develop- 
ment. These questions will be more fully discussed in Chapter 
XVIII. A great forward step would be taken if it was reali25ed 
how^ limited is the power of the Government over economic 
development, and what great need there is for voluntary economic 
effort on the part of individuals. To imagine, for instance, that 
all that is necessary in order to induce industrialization in India 
is to adopt protective tariffs, or grant bounties on production, is 
entirely to misunderstand the factors at work, and grossly to 
overrate the power of Government and the potentialities of 
Governmental economic policy. ^ 

Although the power of the Government has been overrated, 
it is none the less true that the part played by the Government in 
the economic life of the country must necessarily be greater in 
India than in most other countries, owing partly to the scarcity 
of natural leaders in economic matters, and partly to the attitude 
and position deliberately assumed by the Government in India. 
After all, it has been the political connection with England that 
has brought about intimate economic contact between India and 
the West, been responsible for the “ opening-up ” of India, the 
establishment of large-scale factory and plantation industries, 
and for the existence of economic anachronisms within the country. 
Many of India’s most pressing present-day economic problems 
are due to ibis connection, and the Government ought, therefore, 
to assume at least part responsibility for finding a solution. The 
difficulty is that no solution can be found without the w^hole- 
hearted co-operation of the people, and that it is particularly 
difficult for a “ foreign ” Government to obtain that co-operation, 
and to raise the revenue necessary for the performance of extensive 
economic and social functions. It can be concluded that until 
fully responsible government is conceded it . is to be expected, on 
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the one hand, that Government policy will be subject to drastic 
criticism, and, on the other, that too much reliance will tend 
to be placed upon it. 

§ 3. POSSIBLE LINES OF PROGRESS 

The most desirable lines of economic progress in any country 
depend upon the relation between the present economic situation 
and the economic goal of that country. It has been argued above 
that India should aim at great e national self sufficiency, in the sense 
©r enleSvouring to attain a well-balanced economic system, capable 
of supplying the main necessities of life, agricultural and industrial.^^ 
If we assume this goal, it is obvious that it is of primary importance 
to stimulate industrial development, as India is still predomin- 
antly agricultural, and depends on imports for both many manu- 
factured goods and for many of the elementary requisites of 
industrial production. Industrial development will not only help 
to produce a better balanced economic system, but will create a 
demand for the surplus labour that is at present dependent upon 
agriculture (and which will increase if modern labour-saving 
methods of cultivation are more extensively adopted), and lessen 
the competition for land, which at present tends to increase unduly 
both rents and the value of land. Hence it is a mistake to suppose 
that the improvement of agriculture and stimulation of industry 
are in any way antagonistic. On the contrary, both ideals can 
and should be simultaneously pursued. It has been said that 
the problem of problems ... is to supply some ‘ occupation ’ 
to a large proportion of the population which is wholly or partially 
idle, and, as a result, poor.” ^ The development of industries 
would provide such an occupation, thereby relieving the pressure 
on the land, stimulating the use of labour-saving devices, and thus 
improving the position of the remaining cultivators, whose greater 
prosperity would enable them to invest more capital in the land, 
and to cultivate more intelligently. Thus the demand (of the 
cultivators) for manufactured goods vrould rise, at the same time 
as the productivity of the soil was increased.® 

Granted the desirability of stimulating industrial develop- 
ment, the question arises how this can best be done. It appears 
that India has not yet reached a stage at which all that is necessary 
is to impose restrictions on the import of goods which it is desired 
should eventually be produced within the country.^ Very few 
^ F. chap, xiii, p. 360. 

® B. G. Sapre, The Essentials of I?idian Economics^ p. 113. 

* Whether or not industrialization will help to raise permanently the standard 
of life of the population appears to depend in the last resort upon whether or not it 
ia accompanied by that tendency towards a decrease in the birth-rate which has 
accompanied at least the later stages of industrialization in the W^est. 

* F. chap. xiii,p. 362, r ^ ^ 
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industries are in a position to benefit by such protection, and 
India’s industrial deficiencies are likely to be remedied more 
quickly by untrammelled contact with relatively materially 
advanced countries, granting increased facilities for trade (external 
and internal), and by measures directed towards improving methods 
of agricultural and industrial production, rather than by placing 
difficulties in the way of importation. 

India’s primary needs for the improvement of both agri- 
cultural and industrial production are more science, more revenue 
available to assist the introduction of improvements, and better 
general and technical education. 

In the agricultural sphere science is nowadays of primary 
importance. Agricultural progress depends upon the adoption 
of scientific plant and seed selection ; scientific breeding and care 
of cattle ; scientific sowing, tending, and harvesting of crops ; and 
the scientific preparation of products for the market, scientific 
packing, transportation, and marketing. The economic circle 
must finally be completed by scientific consumption of fresh and 
unadulterated foodstuffs of scientific dietary proportions. 

Science is also of primary importance in mining, metallurgy, 
and industrial production. Efficient, profitable production in 
these spheres entails mass production by mechanical means, 
standardization, accuracy, and regularity, the use of chemical re- 
agents for reduction and refining, and the utilization of 
by-products, often chemical in character. The industrial 
problems of India are thus to a great extent scientific technical 
problems, and, in particular, there is great need for scientific work 
in applying the principles already discovered in the West to the 
peculiar conditions of the East, and in discovering the methods of 
organization and arrangement most suitable to local circumstances. 

Science is obviously also of primary importance in improving 
public health and sanitation, and in improving the home life and 
surroundings of the people. 

In ordefr to carry out the necessary scientific research, to spread 
a knowledge of scientific principles and methods, to establish 
experimental stations and pioneer works, and to assist private 
individuals to initiate novel enterprises, it is essential that the 
exasperating financial limitations^i4he past should be removed, 
and Wat Government should have stimulate 

industrialization, and to ward against the possibly evil results of 
more rapid industrialization.^ In this latter connection it may be 
suggested that the evil results of transitional periods should not be 
over-emphasized, as “great though they are — there are usually 
great benefits to be balanced against them. Sir Alfred Chatterton 
has recently suggested, for instance, that it is easy to attach too 
^ JSewew, April 1923, p. 270. 
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much importance to the decline in the artistic handicrafts, and 
too little to the “ advantages accruing from. either the concentra- 
tion of industry in suitable centres , or of the cultivation of crops 
in areas where climate and soil conditions are favourable to their 
^owth.’’ ^ 

Scientific work of the type outlined above, whether supervisory 
or manual, cannot be expected from either the Indian labouring 
classes, or from the products of the secondary ot higher schools, 
under existing educational conditions. A different type of rural 
education, indeed of primary and secondary education in general, 
is absolutely essential for more efficient and scientific production, 
as well as in order to change the social ideals of the people. From 
this point of view both the conditions and necessary preliminaries 
of economic progress can all be condensed into one primary need 
— the need for education, more education, and better education.^ 
The present system of education is undoubtedly exceedingly 
ill-balanced. The masses are predominantly illiterate,® and 
although the proportion of middle-class males in secondary schools 
is actually greater than the corresponding figure for England and 
Wales, ^ the type of education given is too literary, or rather 
“ clerical,” ® and uhsuited to the needs of most of those receiving 
it. Moreover, few children who attend school stay long enough 
to retain literacy in adult life. Primary education should shortly 
bo considerably extended, as Primary Education Acts, per- 
mitting local bodies to introduce the principle of compulsory 
education have, since 1918, been passed (or introduced) in all the 
major provinces.^ Although the principle has thus been ex- 
tensively adopted, it has so far only been put into practice in a 
certain number of districts, and the Eoyal Commission on Agri- 
culture reported that only in the Punjab has any measure of 

^ Asiatic Meview, January 1926, review of I). R. Gadgil’s book, The Indmirial 
Evolution of India, 

® “ Unless the ideas of the people can be enlarged, and their outlook extended 
beyond the narrow bounds into which trr.dition at present confines them, the 
masses must remain poor and ignorant ; the women-folk limited in their sphere 
of activity; the progress of sanitation, and the conquest of disease must be 
indefinitely postponed.’* {Moral and Material Progress of India^ 1924-25, 
p. 276.) 

* In 1931 only 15*6 per-cent, of the males and 2*9 per cent, of the females of 
five years and over were literate. The percentage of literate adult males ranged 
from 66 per cent, in Burma to 9*4 per cent, in the United Provinces, and of literate 
adult females from 16*6 per cent, in Burma to 0-8 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa, 
in British India. 

^ Moral and Material Progress of India^ -p, 21$, 

A, Ms>yhew, The Education of India. 

« Moral and Material Progress of India, 1924-25, p. 279. The Bombay Act 
of 1923 made it obligatory upon local bodies to frame a scheme for making 
.elementary education compulsory within a definite period. The Bombay 
Government undertook to defray two-thirds of the total additional expenditure, 
y. Social Bermce Quarterly, October 1923, and v. Times Edmational Supplement. 
February 9, 1929, “Indian Education.” 
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success yet been achieved.^ Many attempts at improving the 
type of education provided have recently been made, and it has 
been said that “ revised methods inspection ; increased pay of 
the staff ; the encouragement of manual training, of physical 
development and of the boy scout movement — all these are 
features broadly typical of the new regime in most parts of India. ^ 
The danger spot appears to be women’s education, for which it is 
often said that there is no effective demand.^ That it is possible 
to create such a demand has already^ been shown by Mr. Brayne.**' 
A fundamental difficulty is the scarcity of women teachers, which 
may be attributed partly to the universality of marriage and the 
family system (which affects widows as well as wives), partly to 
the atrocious salaries offered, and partly to the social difficulties 
which beset independent women in -India.® Until this problem is 
seriously attacked, the whole future of India is imperilled. Even 
those who maintain that the female is the weaker sex, would do 
well to remember that the strength of a chain depends upon its 
weakest link. 

As far as rural education is concerned, it is encouraging to read 
that in many provinces proposals have recently been made “ for 
the introduction or development of an agricultural element.” ® 

The prevailing low standard of life amongst the people of India is 
obviously another serious bar to the development of the type of skill 
required in scientific occupations.'^. Especially in industrial areas, 
higher wages, better housing, a better diet and freedom from 
indebtedness are essential prerequisites for the establishment of 
an efficient labour force. Unless industrial labour is given a more 
adequate share of the wealth that it is instrumental in producing, 
substantial economic progress is not to be expected. 

It is thus apparent that simply to pursue the accepted policy 
in each main sphere of economic life will not suffice to stimulate a 
big forward economic movement.^ What is needed is a better co- 
ordinated policy, which shall include matters that are indirectly, 
as well as directly, economic, framed with the object of placing 

^ P. 64 of the Abridged Mefori of the Moyal Commission on Agrictdture in India. 
Kevertheless compuisioa is aow enforced in certain areas in almost every 
province. 

® Moral and Material Progress of Indiaf 1924-26, p. 280, and Times Edu- 
cational Supplements July 7, 1928, “ Compulsory Education.’ ' 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1924-25, p. 280, and Times Educational 
Supplements February 9, 1929, “ India, Women’s Education.” 

* V. chap, vii, p. 183, and p. 483 below. 

® Y. Times Educational Supplement, July 7, 1928, “Compulsory Education.” 

® Indian Educational Supplement of The Times, November 26, 1927, “ Indian 
School Gardens.” . 

^ Here, of course, it is a case of action and reaction. 

® The details of the policy that has been and might be pursued in the agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial and financial spheres and with regard to social and 
industrial legislation and public health have already been discussed, and need not 
be repeated here. 
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in tlioir right perspective each particular branch of policy. The 
Government has already taken some of the necessary preliminary 
steps for eliciting and co-ordinating information with regard to 
each of the various aspects of Indian economic life, by appointing 
a series of committees and commissions of inquiry, such as the 
Economic Enquiry Committee, the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, the Eoyal Commission on Currency and Finance, the 
Eoyal Commissions on Agriculture and Labour, and the Banking 
Enquiry Committee.^ On the basis of information thus provided 
it should be possible to construct a better balanced policy than 
heretofore, and we have already noted the emphasis laid on the 
importance of co-ordination and co-operation in the agricultural, 
industrial, and financial spheres.^ In several provinces special 
development hoards have already been established, with the object 
of stimulating greater co-operation between the departments 
dealing with agriculture, industry, and the formation of co- 
operative societies in the narrower sense.® 

In every case the extension of known improvements depends 
upon widespread propaganda, which is peculiarly difficult in a 
country such as India, if dependence is placed mainly on 
centralized control and administration. 

What is needed is some means of uniting the genius of East 
and West by resuscitating the indigenous local community, in 
order that the exact science and technical ability typical of 
Western progress may be extensively applied to Eastern con- 
ditions. A vision arises of a new India composed of local groups 
still highly differentiated and dissimilar, it is true — because 
based on local initiative and sectional individuality — but mutu- 
ally tolerant and centrally co-ordinated by means of the technical 
efficiency of the West.'* The possibility of realizing some such 
vision is fostered by considering what was temporarily accomplished 

^ V. chap, xii, p. 324, and chap, xviii. 

® chap, vii, p. 180, chap, ix, p. 232, and chap, xviii. 

* “Third Conference of Directors of Industries,” Bulletin No. 18 (1921), 
pp, 136-139. Opinion has differed as to whether it is preferable to have a formally 
constituted Development Board, or to have informal conferences and co-operation 
between the heads of the separate departments. The latter policy has tended to 
prevail. An important “ ^ovincial Economic Conference ” was held in 1934, 
which has already led to the introduction of important reforms, especially in the 
sphere of marketing (v, chap, xviii). In the industrial sphere it was decided to 
establish a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research (attached to the Indian 
Stores Department) to co-ordinate the industrial work of the Provinces, 

^ Mr. Matthai Government in Btitiah Indian p. 19) has shown that even 

to-day the old communal institutions survive to a limited extent. In certain 
districts the villagers still manage private schools, the eonstjruction and repair of 
school buildings, tanks and well, the distribution of water to irrigated land, the 
settlement of small disputes, the common enjoyment of grazing and wood-cutting 
in forests, and the administration of^ village co-operative credit societies, without 
external help. 
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at Gurgaon,^ and by the work in certain districts of the union 
(i.e. village) boards since the passing of the Village Self-Govern- 
naent Act of 1919. 

Mr. Brayne’s work in Gurgaon shows that the system there 
adopted is capable of ajBEecting the very roots of village life, by 
promoting realistic education, and hence improving public health, 
methods of production, and the whole standard of living. Dis- 
advantageous social customs and institutions, such as wasteful 
expenditure on ceremonies, excessive litigation, and the formation 
of senseless hoards of jewellery, tend to be voluntarily relinquished, 
whilst certain improvements (such as consolidation of holdings, 
afforestation, and the improvement of pastures and cattle-breeding) 
follow almost as a matter of course. The great contribution made 
by the scheme is that it offers a solution to the problem of pro- 
paganda. “ The only new thing is the co-ordination of effort, or 
rather the popularization and application, by a specially trained 
staff of propagandists, of the many benefits which the various 
departments of Government have in store for the village.’'^ 
Mr. Brayne asserts that a five years’ intensive campaign would 
“ see the beginning of the end of all the uneconomic and unhealthy 
customs we were brought up to speak of with bated breath,”® 
and points to the boy scout movement and the introduction of 
village broadcasting as invaluable adjuncts which might be 
utilized in the future. 

In order to extend the system to British India as a whole it 
would be necessary to establish a special agency for village 
uplift, with its own staff, training institutions, and money. In 
certain provinces this would not be difi&cult, as the nucleus for 
such an agency already exists.* 

Mr. Bra 3 me has pointed out that there are three main lines of 
criticism of the scheme ® : i.e, (i) the personal equation, and the 
difficulty of securing continuity ; (ii) finance ; (iii) the popu- 
lation problem. Continuity would be secured, if a special agency 
were introduced, but it would still be necessary to secure the 
enthusiastic, unremitting personal service of officials and 
non-officials. Given a certain amount of financial aid from 
voluntary sources (such as the “ Indian Village Welfare 
Association”®) Mr. Brayne contends that the villagers would 
be able and willing to raise the necessary funds once the efficacy 
of the system were clearly demonstrated- Others are more 
sceptical on this point, and suggest that what appears to be 

^ The work of Gurgaon declined when Mr. Brayne left. 

2 Asiatic Memew, January 1929, p. 125. . ® Ibid., p. 122. 

^ Bor instance, in the Bunjab the new provincial “ Kura! Community Board 
and the district “ Rural Community Councils ’* might provide the desired nucleus. 

® , Asiatic Renew, January 1929, p. 124. * F. chap, vii, p. 184, 
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needed is the munificence of an Indian Carnegie.^ The popu- 
lation problem, is, perhaps, a still more serious difficulty. Mr. 
Brayne’s argument that ** no rise in the standard of living has 
ever yet been accompanied by an abnormal rise in the birth- 
rate,” ^ hardly seems to meet the difficulty, because even if the 
birth-rate did not rise the population would increase, as the 
scheme would certainly lower the death-rate. This would inevit- 
ably enhance the difficulty of improving the standard of life. 

The work of the union boards in certain areas has been 
vividly described by Lord Eonaldshay,^ who points out that the 
power of levying additional taxation possessed by these local 
units is resulting in the undertaking of more and more pro- 
ductive work by the village as a community.-^ Local patriotism 
and public spirit are thereby fostered, as is shown by the fact that 
individual gifts for various secular purposes are by no means 
uncommon. Lord Eonaldshay cites one particular case, in which 
a communal discussion as to the ways and means of constructing 
a large tank or reservoir led to the offer of all his savings for this 
purpose by one of the oldest inhabitants. 

The only alternative to the development of some such new 

culture-type ” appears to be the whole-hearted adoption by 
India of Western methods, organization, and ideals, such as has 
occurred in Japan — an* alternative that can hardly attract those 
who value the best elements in Indian civilization. Indian social 
organization is of particular interest at the present time, when in 
the West the tendency appears to be to advocate functional 
organization. At the moment the most popular goal seems to be 
placed half-way between the stratified functional organization of 
the East and the more fluid but non-functional, centralized and 
unitary organization typical of the West. The problem in India 
is how to retain the existing functional organization and develop 
India’s potential powers of decentralized administration, whilst 
dissolving the unyielding barriers which rigidly separate group 
from group. On the other hand the problem in the West is how 
to develop functional organization, but to avoid the dangers of 
“ stagnation and imperviousness to the demands of the general 
public on the part of each group.” ® The fact that India’s contact 
with the external world during the last one or two centuries has 
been mainly with a country whose social organization is dia- 
metrically opposed to her own, and whose agents have conse- 
quently undertaken their task at a serious disadvantage, may 
partially -explain the disappointing'cultural effects of the present 

^ JJewew?, January 1929, pp. 135, 137. ® p. 124. 

® Indm : A Bird's Eye VieWt chap. xii. 

^ For instance, these unions sink wells and obYiate the payment of middlemen's 
charges by means of the voluntary labour of the villagers. 

* F, M. Ginsberg, The Psychology of Society^ p. 150. 
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artificial union of Eastern and Western forces. Hence the 
announcement that Indian' affairs would henceforward be con- 
sidered from “ a new’ angle of vision ” represented a very real 
step towards the solution of the problem. 

§ 4. THE ECONOMIC UNIFICATION OF INDIA. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We now come to the last stage in our inquiry.^ Can it 
truthfully be said that India is “an economic unit in the 
making ? ” 

The difficulties confronting economic unification are the vast 
size of the country, the political divisions and the extremely 
diverse social and physical elements contained therein. On the 
other hand, India ^ forms a clearly marked geographical unit, a not 
inconsiderable extent of economic unification has already been 
achieved, and there are a number of strong unifying forces at 
work. 

We have already concluded that, from the physical point of 
view, unified administration has become possible with the intro- 
duction of mechanical transport and communications.® Many 
important economic services, including the provision of currency,^ 
the tariff system, and (above all) the railways, are already con- 
trolled in a unitary manner throughout British India, and to a 
great extent throughout the Indian (Native) States also. The 
barriers to free internal communication and trade, in and between 
British and Indian State territories alike, are now few and of 
minor importance, although there ap still many local differences 
in the detailed regulation of industry and trade.® 

It has been truly said, with special reference to the railways, 
that the Indian (Native) States “ are so situated that the main 
arteries of communication, which are vital both for the safety 
and well-being of the Indian Continent, run principally through 
State territory,” ® and most of the (Native) State railways, even if 
still State owned, are administered by the British Indian railway 
authorities. 

At present many Indian States retain the right to levy their 

^ Except for the additional chapter on development since 1929. 

® /.e. excinding Burma. The new Constitution, of course, provides for the 
separation of Burma; a decision fully supported by the physical, social, and 
economic individuality of that country. 

® F. chap, ii, p. 18. . ■ . 

* The currency is provided and controlled by the Imperial Government for 
India as a whole, i.e. including the Indian (Native) States. 

® For instance, industrial legislation differs in the various Indian. States, whilst 
different weights and measures are in common use not only in the Indian States, 
but also in different parts of British India. „ _ 

8 iSemeti?, October 1928, “ The Indian States and the Crown,” by H.H. 

the 'Maharaja' Dhiraj of Patiala. 
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own customs, but this has been of little importance, as the bulk 
of their overseas trade passes through British Indian ports, 
whilst most of the States have abolished transit and internal 
duties, and, indeed, all inland customs barriers.^ 

Difificulties have arisen sometimes on account of a difference in 
the import duties and regulations in force in British India and in 
Indian State ports, respectively, ^ and it is felt to be unjust — 
especially since the increase in the general rate of import duties in 
British India— that although prices have been raised in Indian 
States on account of these duties, the States received no share in 
the revenue derived therefrom. The passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1985, providing for an All-India Federation, to 
include those Indian States which accede,^ has necessarily altered 
the whole situation. The political and constitutional aspects of 
the question are beyond the scope of these pages, but the inaugura- 
tion of Federation (even though some States may remain outside, 
and those which join do so for federal purposes only, retaining 
internal independence) must tend towards closer co-operation and 
should do much to lessen the importance of existing political 
divisions. The economic and financial changes introduced by the 
new Constitution will be discussed in Chapter XVIII, but it is 
convenient to indicate here how Federation will affect the economic 
and financial relations between the Indian States and British 
India. Jn the past those relations have depended upon treaties 
and agreements concluded at different times and on different 
principles between the States and the Crown. As a rule, these 
have provided for certain direct or indirect payments from a 
particular State, and certain immunities and privileges to a 
particular State, on balance some being creditor and others 
debtor States.^ The necessary financial adjustments must 
obviously be made individually, but the general principle of the 
new Constitution is that, in order not to deter adhesion to the 
Federation, those which are on balance debtors shall in future 
have their payments remitted, whilst those which are on balance 
creditors shall receive not less than formerly: This will involve 
the Federal Government in a net annual expenditure of Rs. 1 
crores. Those States which retain the right to levy customs 
duties on goods from British India are to be encouraged, but not 

1 Asiatic BevieWf October 1928, ** Fiscal Inter-Belation of ladian States and the 
Empire,” by Col. K. N. Haksar. 

» Some of the Indian (Native) States haYO not adopted the British Indian 
tariff. Y. Indian Trade Journal, Jnly 14 and July 21, 1927, 

® Before the Federation can be estabHsbed the Enlers of States, representing not 
less than half the aggregate population of the States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber, must have 
signified their desire to accede, 

* Since 1929 there have been a series of enquiries on this subject, see the Supple- 
mentary Bibliography, chap, xviif. 
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forced, not to do so ; but as under the Federation the States will 
take part in determining the tariff, their claim to a share in the 
proceeds lapses. The States’ recognized right to a direct relation- 
ship with the Crown is met by the official separation of the posts 
of Viceroy and Governor-General, so that all questions affecting 
the status and rights of the States will come under the purview 
of the Viceroy, as representative of the Crown, not of the Governor- 
General, as head of the Federation. 

It is important to notice, in discussing the potentialities of 
economic unification, that in the past, even in the absence of 
political unity, there has long been a marked unity of cult and 
custom amongst the various layers of Indian society, owing to the 
horizontal distribution of differences due to religion, education, 
and caste. British rule has stimulated the tendency towards 
unification by means of Western education, and in particular the 
English language, as well as by the introduction of centralized 
administration (in British India) and of the economic services 
mentioned above, throughout India as a whole. 

The existence of very varied natural and social resources 
makes it all the more desirable and reasonable, if it should prove 
practicable, to aim at eventually welding India into an essentially 
self-sufficing economic unit, comparable with the United States. 
Localized production and marketing are not in consonance with 
the scientific exploitation of natural resources, and it would be 
an economic sin not to attempt to organize the economic life of 
India on the best possible basis. Hence the contention is that 
India is an economic unit in the making ; that unification (in 
essentials) is both desirable and — ^in the absence of political 
catastrophe — possible ; and that the new Constitution should 
do much to stimulate closer co-operation between the Indian 
States and British India, and thus bring complete economic 
unification one stage nearer. 

In conclusion it can be said that India’s economic future 
depends, in the main, not upon the inauguration of particular 
schemes of development, or the adoption of particular lines of 
policy, but upon more fundamental social reforms and reorgani- 
zation, directed towards controlling the size of the population, 
breaking up the existing over-rigid social stratification, stimu- 
lating enterprise and energy, promoting education, and replacing 
the forms by the spirit of religion. India is crying out for the 
persistent and unstinted efforts of her people — male and female — 
inspired by a clear vision of the potentialities of the future, 
unshackled by bitter and unavailing reflection upon the past, to 
help her to loosen the bonds of tradition, caste, and superstition. 
Thus and thus only will she at last attain her rightful position as 
a free— and free internally, not only externally — and prosperous 
member of the Oommonwealth, not merely of the Empire but of 
the Nations of the World. ■ V —, , 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS SINCE im9 

§ 1. THE EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION, p. 488. 

§ 2. FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL REFORMS, p. 488 (xxxiii). 

§ 1, THE EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION 

The story of economic development in India has been brought 
up-to-date in the foregoing chapters, but certain recent events 
and tendencies require more detailed treatment, and it is necessary 
to consider the effects of the world-wide depression that started 
in 1929 on Indian economic life as a whole. In addition, at this 
juncture — i,e. after the passage of the Government of India Act, 
1935, but before the inauguration of the new Constitution — the 
economic and financial features of the impending changes must 
be discussed. 

(i) Foreign Trade 

The general trend of trade up to the present day has been 
shown in Pigs. VI and VII, ^ whilst annual figures have been given 
up to 1929-30 in Pig. VIIL^ The latter are brought up to date 
in Pig. X, 

The volume of India’s foreign trade rose to a record in 1929-30, 
although the value in that year was slightly reduced by the fall 
in prices which began in 1929. The nadir was reached in 1932-33 
for exports, and in 1933-34 for imports. Thereafter an improve- 
ment began, as regards both volurge and value. 

Prices fell most heavily from October 1929 to December 1930,^ 
but the general level continued to fall (after a temporary reversal 
when Great Britain left the gold standard) until 1984. The 
Calcutta Index number fell from 141 in 1929 to 87 in 1983, but 
rose to 89 in 1 934. This was equivalent to a fail of about 87 per 
cent,^ 

^Pp. 330, 334. 

2 P.336. 

® F. P. J. Thomas, “India' in the World Depression,” Ecmomic Journal, 
September 1936. 

* F. Table XXIIIB, p. 647. 
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Value of the Import and Export Trade of British India. 
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India was severely hit by the great fall in the prices of her 
staple exports . Between September 1929 and March 1 934, for 
instance, the price of rice, oilseeds, raw jute, and raw cotton, all 
declined by over 50 per cent., whereas those of cotton mann- 
factiires, metals and sugar fell by less than 30 per cent. This 
altered the terms of trade to India's disadvantage and seriously 
reduced her normal surplus of exports of merchandise. After 
1931, however, the fall in the prices of manufactures tended to 
catch up with the fall in the prices of primary commodities. 
Hence, whereas the prices of exports and imports declined 30 per 
cent, and 17 per cent, respectively between September 1929 and 
December 1981, from December 1931 to March 1934 they fell by 
6*2 per cent, and 10*5 per cent, respectively.^ For 1934--35 the 
index number of prices of imports was 77, and that of exports 70, 
based on 1913-14. 

The greater decline in exports than in imports affected India’s 
balance of trade so seriously that in 1932-33 the value of exports 
and imports was approximately equal (excluding re-exports). 
Hence, India’s “ invisible imports ” had to be paid for by exports 
of gold, the net export of bullion and specie being greatest in 
1932-38. Should the present tendency towards a smaller dis- 
crepancy between the prices of primary and manufactured com- 
modities continue, there is every reason to expect that before 
long India will be again able to pay for her “ invisible imports ” 
by means of merchandise. 

Many people have deplored the large exports of gold since 
1931-32, saying that India is living on her capital, that the masses 
have been obliged to part with their slender savings (held largely 
in the form of ornaments) in order to buy the bare necessities of 
life, and that, when these are exhausted, they will be left without 
the means of subsistence. It is impossible to trace the exact 
origin of the gold exported, which certainly comes partly from the 
peasants, but certain factors should be borne in mind. Firstly, 
the gold so far exported forms only a small proportion of India’s 
total stocks. During the last four years some 29*2 million ounces 
have been exported, which is equivalent to only 58 per cent, of 
the gold imported into India since 1920-21.2 Secondly, it may be 
suggested that “savings” ought to . be used to tide over 
emergencies* Provided that the “ drain ” does not continue 
indefinitely, and does not completely exhaust their savings, the 
export of gold will have performed the immense service of helping 
to feed and clothe the masses during a period of dire distress. 
Thirdly, the fact that the sale of gold has coincided with a 

^ jTidia in i934:“35, p. 122. 

2 Report of the CoTiiroUer of Currency 1934-35. The amount exported deoimed 
fwsm 6’6 to 5*6 million ounces between 1933-34 and 1934-3^. 
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marked rise in the sterling and rupee price of gold {i,e. since 
Great Britain left the gold standard in September 1931) has 
tended to mitigate the hardship involved. The one liquid asset 
of the masses has, mercifully, risen greatly in value during the 
depression. 

The_slump has affected practically all commodities exported 
and imported,^ but amongst exports twist and yarn and grain have 
been most seriously affected. India is clearly losing even the 
remnants of her former foreign markets for twist and yarn (owing 
to Par Eastern competition), whilst the cessation of wheat exports 
accounts for a large part of the decline in grain exported. 
Amongst imports the decline has been greatest for cotton piece- 
goods, iron and steel goods, and sugar. These are ail commodities 
on which protective duties are levied, and in each case India is 
gradually tending to supply nearly the whole of the home market. 
Imports of raw cotton, on the other hand, have actually increased, 
a fact which may be attributed to the development of the Indian 
cotton mill industry. 

The depression, together with the extension of protective 
tariffs, has undoubtedly tended to make India more self- 
sufScing, especially as regards a number of industrial products. 
But it would be erroneous to conclude that the importance of 
India as a market for manufactures as a whole is likely to 
decline.2 

India’s imports still consist chiefly of a great variety of 
manufactured goods, and the trend has been towards high quality 
goods, including machinery, plant, mill accessories, motor vehicles, 
instruments and apparatus, chemicals, and other articles necessary 
for increased industrial production within India, The very fact of 
industrialization mil create new demands. Hence, as India’s 
productive powers overtake her own demand for certain goods, 
new needs will develop in other directions. Moreover the growth 
in population will itself increase demand, whilst, should the 
standard of life be raised even slightly, this would involve a huge 
new demand for the conventional necessities and' luxuries of 
civilized life. 

The chief changes in the direction of India’s trade since 1929 
have been an increase in the United Kingdom’s share in Indian 
imports (which rose from 36 per cent, in 1931-’32 to 40*6 per cent, 
in 1934-35) and in Inter-Imperial trade in general, and a decline 
in trade with Java (on account of India’s protective duties on 
sugar) and with the United States. 

^ F. Tables XVI and XVII, pp. 534-537. 

* The following paragrapli and certain paragraphs in subsequent sections are 
taken, with adaptations, from Eastern Industrialization arid its Ejects on the esi, 
with Mr. Hubbard’s Mnd permission. ' ' 
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(ii) Internal Trade, Transport and Prodnction 

The slump in world prices and trade naturally reacted on 
India’s internal trade and transport.- It has been estimated that 
the value of the principal crops fell from Es. 1,018 crores in 1929 
to Es, 534 crores in 1933.1 Industrial production, on the other 
hand, increased, and the prices of manufactures fell less than those 
of agricultural products. Nevertheless, as India is" predominantly 
agricultural, and as the commercial classes were also hard hit, it 
is obvious that the decline in purchasing power was very great, 
although India did not suffer as severely as a number of agricul- 
tural countries where specialization and commercialization are 
greater. 

Eailway traffic began to be seriously affected in 1930-31,2 
when earnings failed to cover the agreed contribution to the 
Central Government. In each subsequent year there has been a 
deficit, and not only has no contribution been paid, but interest 
charges have been paid by loans from the Depreciation Fund.® 
It (dibuld, however, be remembered that the capital of the rail- 
ways has been raised by means of debentures, so that fixed interest 
payments have to be made under conditions which would lead 
railway companies in most other countries to reduce or pass divi- 
dends. ! Even at the depth of the depression earnings have 
covered working expenses. Many economies have been intro- 
duced and some revival in goods traffic has occurred. It was 
hoped that in 1935 revenue would suffice to pay interest on the 
commercial lines, so that only strategic lines would show a deficit, 
but unfortunately the expected recovery in earnings has not 
materialized and recourse to the Depreciation Fund is again 
necessary. The budget for 1936-37 includes some increases in 
rates which, with an anticipated increase in the volume of traffic, 
should succeed in restoring equilibrium, although the competition 
of the roadsls now being severely felt.^ The suspended contribu- 
tion to general revenues, together with loans from the Depreciation 
Fund, now amount to Es. 61 crores,^ and it is clear that the 
Federation will not be able to count, at first, on any contribution 
from the railways. The new Constitution provides for the 
establishment of an independent statutory authority to control 
the railways,^ ‘ The budget is to be presented for debate, but is 

^ V. P. J. Thomas, op, cit, p. 470. 

^ V. T&hle VIII, p. 524. 

® For this reason no entry appears on account of railways for these years in 
Tables. VIII, XIX, and XX (pp. 525, 540, -and 542). 

« V. Febraary 18, 1936. 

® V. The Economist^ February 8, 1936, p. 304. 

® V. Eddy tod h&wton, jTidia's New Constitution, p. 141 et seq,, and M. C. 
Sparke, The* Railways of India and the New Constitution/' Asiatic Meview, 
October 1935. 
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not to be voted unless a contribution is required from the general 
revenues. The Governor-General is to have power to assume the 
functions of this authority in case of emergency. It is unfortunate 
that the opportunity has been lost of establishing an authority 
to co-ordinate transport as a whole. 

Agriculture has, naturally, been seriously affected by the 
depression. The purchasing power of the cultivators has fallen 
disastrously, much mortgaged land has become the property of 
creditors, and in many cases not only has the repayment of loans 
ceased, but interest charges have not been met, with the result 
that, even if new loans have been avoided (or refused), the total 
of outstanding indebtedness has not declined. The Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimated India’s total agricultural indebted- 
ness at Es. 881 crores in 1929, when the principal crops were 
valued at Es, 1,018 crores. If indebtedness was not substantially 
reduced, and the value of crops had fallen (as estimated) by 
52 per cent, in 1933, the burden of indebtedness must have almost 
doubled. This means that a situation that was almost hopeless 
even before the depression, had become completely intolerable. 
The truth of this view is supported by the fact that at last drastic 
measures to deal with the problem of indebtedness are being 
undertaken all over India, as will be shown later. 

The position has been worse in Bengal, owing to the dependence 
upon jute cultivation and export, and to the fact that depression 
in the jute industry has been added to agricultural depression. 
In 1930-31 the aggregate value of the Bengal jute crop was not 
more than one-fifth of what it had been in 1926. The result was 
“ financial paralysis,” met by voluntary crop restriction and an 
appeal for Governmental assistance. The Mill Industry was also 
severely hit, although in its case the Jute Mills Association had 
adopted a policy of restriction (by a reduction in hours or by 
sealing a percentage of the machinery) ever since 1921. The 
practice of restriction, which began in prosperous times, can only 
be attributed to the monopolistic position, which made it possible 
for the Calcutta mills to influence prices by limiting output. The 
present depression is due partly to an actual decline in demand 
(particularly from the United States) and partly to competition 
from substitutes, which has been greatly aggravated by the 
depression and by the intensification of economic nationalism. 
Competition is now experienced from paper (used in particular for 
pacMng cement), and from cotton, hemp, and other fibres, whilst 
the demand for bags has been decreased by the use of grain 
elevators in various parts of the world. It is alleged that the 
Calcutta manufacturers have been too complacent and have abused 
their monopolistic position. 

In 1932 the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee was appointed 
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which in 1934 made recommendations for the better control of 
cultivation, for improved marketing, and for the establishment 
of a Jute Committee, along the lines of the Central Cotton 
Committee, to assist in regulating production, marketing, and 
research. These recommendations are under consideration, and 
the Government has already decided to establish a Central Jute 
Committee. 1 In the meantime, the position of the Jute Mills 
Association has been threatened by an increase in non-member 
mills which refuse -to follow the Association’s restrictive policy. 
In 1934 the Association asked for legislation restricting hours of 
work and the establishment of new mills. The Central and 
Provincial Governments refused such assistance unless rational- 
isation was introduced.^ On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has decided upon a plan of crop restriction, ^ 
Oi05cial proposals have been put forward for research and the 
development of markets,^ and Bengal has been assisted by the 
transference in 1934 of 50 per cent, of the revenue from the export 
duty on jute to the Provincial Government. This transference is 
‘to continue under the new Constitution. The Jute Mills Associa- 
tion decided not to continue restriction after February 1936, in 
the absence of legislation, and hours of work have been increased. 

Wheat and sugar are the only staple crops experiencing 
competition from imports, and hence the only ones which can be 
assisted by protective tariffs. Although the area under wheat 
has been maintained, exports have never regained their pre-war 
level, whilst from 1928-29 to 1930-31 there was actually a net 
import. An import duty was therefore imposed in 1931, since 
when India has become self-sufScing with regard to this crop. 
In certain areas wheat has tended to displace other cereals as a 
common article of diet, so that increased home consumption has 
counterbalanced the loss of foreign markets, but at a lower price 
level. 

The area under Sugar-cane increased between 1923-24 and 
1938-34 only by some 9 per cent., but the Indian market was 
protected against imports of Java sugar at the abnormally low 
prices which have prevailed since the depression, with the result 
that, owing to the spread of improved varieties and better methods 
of manufacture, yield per acre and the output of refined sugar have 
greatly increased. . Output increased from 1 923-24 to 1933-34 
no less than 30 per cent., whilst the area under improved varieties 
rose from 50,604 to 2,098,876 acres (54 per cent, of the total). 
Of the latter no less than 1*2 millions are in the United Provinces. 

1 V. Times, May 30, 1936. 

® Times, MsTohZt 193A 

® V. Insura^e and Finance Review, October 1935, p. 437. 

* Times, March 3, 1936. 
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The revenue duty on sugar was gradually raised after the war 
until, in 1931, it reached the figure of Bs. 94-0 per cwt. This 
reduced imports, and in 1932 sugar was transferred to the pro- 
tected schedule. The number of factories in operation, refining 
direct from cane, increased from 31 in 1931-82 to 112 in 1933-34, 
whilst imports declined more rapidly than ever.^ Many more 
factories were projected and under construction, so that (especially 
as consumption actually declined) over-production was feared. 
It was also alleged that the factories were making undue profits 
and that the cultivators were not obtaining a fair price. To check 
the erection of new factories and stimulate efficiency an excise 
duty was imposed on refined sugar, in 1934, at a rate which still 
left an ample margin of protection, whilst the Sugar Cane Act gave 
Provincial Governments power to declare a specified district to be 
a “ controlled area,” within which a minimum price must be paid 
to the cultivator, and sugar-cane could only be purchased for a 
factory direct from the cultivator or from a licensed purchasing 
agent. The Government of the United Provinces has already 
taken action, and now fixes a price which must be paid to culti- 
vators, exclusive of fees or commission to the agents, who are paid 
by the mills.^ 

The result of these measures is that production is tending to 
become concentrated in the more efficient mills, producing direct 
from cane — as contrasted with those producing from gur or 
by indigenous methods 3 — that the dangerous increase in the 
number of mills has been checked, so that there is now no 
immediate danger of over-production, and that the actual culti- 
vators have been assisted. 

For other crops assistance has necessarily been given by other 
means. The first result of the Agricultural Commission of 1928 
was the appointment of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch,^ whose primary function of co-ordinating research has 
already achieved remarkable results, especially with regard to 
sugar, wheat, and cotton. A number of Indian States,® as well 
as all the British Indian Provinces, co-operate with the Council, 
which is to be retained under the new Constitution. The onset of 
the depression, and the conclusions of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee of 1931 with regard to marketing and indebtedness, 
emphasized the urgent need for a policy designed to improve 
agricultural production and marketing, relieve agricultural 
indebtedness, and revivify rural life in general. Although agri- 
culture is a provincial subject, it was realized that the Central 

^ F. “ Supplement on Sugar,” iTidian Trade Journal, August 15, 1935. 

® F. S. A. lkm&m, AgrimUural Marketing in Northern India (not yet published). 

^ Indian Trade Journal, Augmt 19Z5, 

^ O/.p. 181. 

^ JS,g. Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, Cochin, and Bhopal. 
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Government should give a lead, and that it could do much to 
co-ordinate policy. Hence, in April 1934, a Provincial Economic 
Conference was convened 'by the Central Government Here it 
was decided that Central and Provincial' Marketing Officers should 
be appointed, that marketing surveys should be undertaken 
(special committees being formed for particular crops, starting 
with oilseeds and tobacco), that crop planning conferences should 
be held (to guide the ryots in their choice of crops and to introduce 
new ones), and that work on grading and standardization should 
be instituted under the aegis of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch. Marketing officers were appointed by the Central 
Government and in the Central and United Provinces in 1935, 
surveys have begun, and in other Provinces schemes are under 
consideration. 1 It was decided that indebtedness must be dealt 
with independently in each Province, owing to local differences in 
the nature and urgency of the problem. 

In 1935 assistance for Provincial schemes of rural improve- 
ment was provided by a non-recurring budgetary grant of Es. 92-5 
lakhs, an additional Es. 15 lakhs being allotted to promote the 
co-operative movement. The Central Government indicated 
appropriate types of works — such as the improvement of water- 
supplies, drainage, village loads and sanitation, plans for the 
consolidation of holdings, and anti-malarial projects — and the 
Provinces submitted detailed schemes.^ Similar grants were 
made in 1936 . 

The extension of broadcasting offers better opportunities than 
anything else for bringing the rural population into touch with 
modern ideas and methods. At present there are central stations 
at Calcutta and Bombay, whilst new ones are under construction 
at Delhi and Madras. District broadcasting has already been 
initiated as an experiment from Peshawar for the North-West 
Frontier Province, which, presents daily talks in the vernacular on 
such subjects as public health, agricultural improvement and 
marketing, and a Controller of broadcasting has been appointed. 
It is hoped gradually to evolve a complete system, with provision 
for relays from foreign and Central stations, and a number of 
district stations. The latter are to be instituted first in certain 
areas, chosen on a linguistic basis.^ 

A number of Provincial and Indian State schemes of rural 
improvement have already been initiated. E'er instance, in 
Bombay village improvement has been associated with an attempt 
to revive village self-government ; ^ in Bengal a scheme has been 

^ Indian States can co-operate in tkese schemes. 

* Y, Times, July 19, 20, 1935, 

® V. June 1934, and October 15, 1935, 

* Y, June 1934. 
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proposed to stop the agricultural decline in certain areas, the 
cost to be borne by an improvement levy on occupiers of land ; ^ 
in the United Province and the North-West Frontier Province 
hydroelectric development forms the basis of a scheme for improve- 
ments in irrigation, etc. ; 2 and in Travancore there is an economic 
plan embracing co-operative marketing, the extension of irriga- 
tion, and the remission of taxation on account 01 the depression. ® 

In most Provinces, and in a number of Indian States, special 
inquiries have been made into the problem of indebtedness, which 
have led to a variety of schemes for reducing the principal due 
and interest payments to reasonable figures and providing for 
repayment. 

In Bhavnagar the State has even taken over the whole of the 
debts, after a settlement (involving a great reduction in the 
nominal debt) has been arrived at in each case in the Courts (on 
the joint application of the cultivators and sowcars).^ It is now 
realized both that a fresh start is essential, and that measures 
must be taken to prevent the re-accumulation of debts in the 
future. The establishment of Land Mortgage Banks in many 
Provinces ® is an attempt to provide more adequate financial 
facilities for relatively long-term purposes. 

Indian industries on the whole, since 1929, have suffered no 
serious set-back, for, although prices have fallen, output has 
continued to increase. According to Professor Thomas thd index 
of the volume of industrial production in India increased from an 
average of 100 for the years 1920-21 and 1921-22, to 151 for 
1930-31 and 1931-32.® This notable progress can be attributed 
to the fact that most industries serve the home-market only, 
whilst this has been effectively protected. India is tending 
towards self-sufficiency as regards a number of goods previously 
imported, and a number of new industries have been established. 
The outstanding example of the former is cotton piece-goods, 
whilst the development of the iron and steel, engineering, matches, 
cement, and sugar-refining industries points in the same direction. 
Between 1928 and, 1934, for instance, the production of cotton 
piece-goods increased 41 per cent., as compared with 84 per cent, 
in Japan and a big decline in most other competing countries ; 
steel production increased 75 per cent., as compared with a rise 
of 55 per cent, in Japan and a decline of 54 per cent, in U.S.A., 
30 per cent, in Prance, and 20 per cent, in Great Britain. In the 
case of cement, whereas in 1924 India produced 263,746 out of a 

^ V. Insurance and Finance Review, April 1935. 

® V. Times, September 7, 1935. 

® V. Industrial and Labour Information (IX.O.), Marchi 11, 1935, p. 296. 

^ Y . Asiatic Review, 3 

' ® F, p. 206, above. ' ^ . 

® P. J. Thomm, Pofulcdlon amd Production, 
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total consumption of 387,932 tons, in 1933 she produced 625,860 
out of 689,515 tons.i 

India may also before long satisfy her own needs in paper, 
glass, soap, and hardware, while a number of new minor industries, 
some quite modern in type, have sprung up recently, including 
electric lamps and appliances, rubber tyres, water-softening plant, 
cooking stoves, asbestos, cement products, paints, and enamels. 
The situation with regard to chemicals is more doubtful. India 
has the requisite resources for large-scale production of many heavy 
chemicals, but efforts to stimulate their development have signally 
failed. 

Depression has been felt chiefly in the Jute Industry which 
caters for foreign markets, and in the Bombay City section of 
the Cotton Mill Industry, which has not shared in the prosperity 
experienced by the Cotton Mill Industry as a whole. 

The progress since 1927 ^ in the Cotton Mill Industry is shown 
in Table XIV (pp. 530, 531). From this it appears that the 
production of yam has continued to increase, whilst both imports 
and exports have declined, and are now of little importance. The 
Indian mills dominate the home market. Lancashire’s share in 
the import trade has continued to decline, so that in 1934-35 
Japan and China supplied 37 per cent, and 30 per cent, of the 
total respectively, and Lancashire only 32 per cent. In the piece- 
goods trade the Indian mills have greatly improved their position, 
owing to greater efficiency, protective tariffs, the Swadeshi move- 
ment, and at times the Indian boycott of foreign products. ^ The 
position has been shaken from time to time by serious strikes, 
especially in Bombay City, where the depression which started 
in 1923 has never lifted, and where a number of mills have been 
closed. Apart from the strikes, the position in that city can be 
attributed to the greater efficiency and lower costs of “ up-country ” 
miUs : i.e. to internal, not external, competition. 

In 1927 the Government refused to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board for protective as contrasted with 
revenue duties, on the grounds that the industry was well estab- 
lished, and hence did not fulfil the first condition laid down by the 
Tariff Board. 

But the depression continued to be so severe that the Govern- 
ment was obliged to give way, and in 1930 transferred cotton goods 
to the protective schedule, the duties being fixed at 15 per cent, 
(or 3| annas per lb., whichever was the higher) for plain grey 
goods of British origin, and 20 per cent, (or 8 J annas)' for grey 
goods of non-British origin. Other t 3 rpes were to pay the same 
ad valorem duties, but were not subject to the specific duties. 

^ Cf. Irdian FiTvance Members^ Bvdget Speecht 1934-35. 

* Cf. p. 278, above. 
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Imperial preference was introduced not as a principle, but 
because a duty of 20 per cent, on British goods would have raised 
the prices of Lancashire products to consumers, such goods not 
being produced at present in India, whereas Japanese piece-goods 
compete directly with Indian products. 

Mill production of piece-goods rose to record figures in 1934-35 
{i,e. 3,897 million yards), whilst both imports and exports, with 
minor fluctuations, have tended to decline. Whereas before the 
war imports formed three-quarters of the total available for 
consumption in India, and Indian mill products one-quarter, 
to-day the position has been more than reversed. In 1934-35 
Indian mills suppUed no less than 78 per cent. Since 1927 Lanca- 
shire’s share of imports has fallen from 78-2 per cent, to 58*5 per 
cent, (in 1934-35), whilst Japan’s share rose from 16*4 per cent, 
to 89*6 per cent. The figures for 1934-85 show an improvement 
for Lancashire in comparison with several previous years, probably 
owing to the preference, and to the improved relations between 
Lancashire and Indian business men. In spite of the increased 
sales of Indian mills, the total of mill-made piece-goods available 
for consumption in India has increased but slightly in comparison 
with 1913-14, and hence has fallen per capita. But if hand-loom 
production is included, it appears that per capita consumption of 
all types of piece-goods has slightly increased, the average for the 
last five years being 14*84 yards, as compared with 14*45 yards 
for the pre-war quinquennium. In 1934-35 Indian mills supplied 
57*9 per cent,, imports 16*8 per cent., and hand-looms 25*8 per 
cent, of the total available for consumption. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Industry has also greatly increased 
in output and efficiency since 1927, although protection is still 
necessary.^ The output of ste el ingo ts and finishe d steel reached 
record figures, i.e, 834,000 and 604,000 respecTivelyT in r934-35. 
Pig-iron production also increased to 1,843,000 tons in 1934-35 
(of which 726,000 tons were produced by the Tata Company). 
Exports decreased during the earlier years of the depression, when 
prices were extremely low, so that in 1932-33 only 218,000 tons 
valued at Es, 74 lakhs w^ere exported, as contrasted with 568,000 
tons valued at Es. 2,59 lakhs in 1929. In 1934-85, however, 
exports rose to 417,000 tons (Es. 98 lakhs), of which 246,000 went 
to Japan and 98,000 to Britain. Exports to Britain have 
increased since Ottawa ^ from 47,000 in 1931 to 110,000 in 1934, 
and India now supplies the bulk (88 per cent.) of Britain’s imports 
(as compared with only 16 per cent, in 1931). The Tariff Board 
reported in 1934 that the Tata Company’s share of the Indian 
market for steel rose from 30 per cent, in 1927-28 to 72 per cent. 

^ Cf. p. 253, above, and (iv), below. 

^ Cf. (iv), below. 
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in 1932-33. Costs had meanwhile been reduced more than had 
been anticipated by the Board in 1926, but profits had been 
adversely affected by the fall in prices, due to the depression, and 
in particular to the curtailment of the railway programme and of 
demand from engineering firms, the serious strike of 1928, and the 
fall in profits from the export of pigdron. Hence profits had 
averaged only 2| per cent, per annum, instead of the 8 per cent, 
admitted as reasonable by the Board. The Board concluded 
in 1934 that the industry had made substantial progress, and that 
it would probably be difficult to find a works dating back to 
the pre-war period with which the Tata Company’s works does not 
compare favourably. The steel smelting section ... is its 
weakest point, but with this put right and with the proposed 
improvements in other departments there would be very little 
which could be criticized seven years hence.” ^ The Board 
recommended the continuance of protection, but at lower rates, 
and with more extensive preference, and these recommendations 
have been put into force by an Act of 1934. The Board also 
recommended more rapid reconstruction than had been con- 
templated : i.6. that the existing older open-hearth furnaces 
should be replaced by furnaces of a modern type, and that then 
the Bessemer Converter used in the Duplex Plant should be 
completely abandoned, ^ a fourth open-hearth furnace being added 
to the three existing ones in the Duplex Shop. The improvement 
in the position of the Company, despite the lower protective 
duties, is indicated by the announcement in July, 1936, of a 
dividend on all classes of shares, for the first time since 1921. 

In addition there are a number of companies engaged in the 
manufacture of structural steel of various types, and various projects 
for the establishment of re-rolling mills in Calcutta and in the 
South, and of new companies to operate up-to-date structural 
works. One project is for the establishment of a roUmg-miil near 
Calcutta for which Japanese engineers and machinery are to be 
employed, and it is said that 30 per cent, of the capital is Japanese, 
the rest being Indian:® 

It may be concluded that the steel industry, though still 
requiring moderate protection, is one of India’s most promising 
and progressive industries, and that in the future India, may 
become one of the chief exporters of certain types of iron and steel 
products. 

The coal industry, on the other hand, has never recovered its 
pre-war prosperity. This may be attributed partly to the effects 

^ Le* in 1941, when the present scheme of protection is again reviewed. V. 
Meport on Sted, 19U, V, U. 

s F. p. 506. 

® V. Economist, February 8, 1936, p. 305 ; Times, September 2h 1935. 
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'of depression on demand, particularly from the jute mills, the 
railways, and for bunker coal, partly to competition from substi- 
tutes (especially oil and electricity), and partly to the failure to 
increase efficiency. The outlook is all the more depressing in view 
of the possibility of the exhaustion of Indian coal resources in the 
not far distant future. ^ There is urgent need for a survey of 
India’s power resources, especially in view of the separation of 
Burma, which will entail the erection of a political barrier between 
India and her chief source of supply of mineral oil. 

Since 1929 the industrial policy of the Government has 
advanced chiefly by means of the extension of protective tariffs.^ 
Efforts to assist industries in other wa3^s, for instance through the 
research and other work of the Provincial Departments - of 
Industries, have continued along the lines laid down during and 
after the war. 

(iii) The Financial Situation and Policy 

From 1923-24, up to and including 1929-80, the budgetary 
position was satisfactory. Thereafter the catastrophic fall in 
prices and trade involved a great fall in both tax and non-tax 
revenue. The latter fell from Es. 30| crores (gross) in 1923-24, 
to an estimate of only Es. crores in 1934-35. In 1980-31 and 
1931-32 there were budget deficits of Es. 11,58 and Es. 11,74 
lakhs respectively.^ 

The situation was so serious that in 1931 not only was provision 
made in the ordinary budget for surcharges on import and excise 
duties, but in the autumn a supplementary budget was introduced, 
involving severe retrenchment and additional taxation. Govern- 
ment services were retrenched and pay w^as cut, the income-tax 
exemption limit was lowered and rates of income and super- tax 
were increased: Inland postal and telegraph rates were increased, 
an additional surcharge was placed on import duties, and some new 
and increased duties were introduced, These were intended to 
be temporal}^ measures, to be withdrawn as soon as the emergency 
passed. They proved extremely effective, as far as the budgetary 
position was concerned, so that in 1932-33, after making provision 
for Es, 6,84 lakhs towards the reduction of debt, a surplus of 
Es. 1,55 lakhs w'as obtained. In 1933-34 the cuts in pay were 
partially restored and a surplus was again earned, but was 
allotted to a Eeserve Fund for the assistance of areas affected by 
. the severe Bihar earthquake of 1933, so that the accounts show 
exact equivalence between revenue and expenditure. 

^ iJconomw^, Js-nmry 18, 1936, p. U30. 

■ ' T. (iv),, ''below. ■■ 

' , : ® Table,' XIX, 'pp. 540, 541, gives figures of net annual revenue and expenditure. 

KK 
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At this time it was hoped that world trad© would show a 
definite recovery before the end of 193S, which would enable the 
emergency cuts'to be reduced and the surcharges removed by the 
Budget of 1984. But there was no general trade revival, although 
in some countries an improvement was registered in internal 
conditions. Hence, in his last budget in 1934, Sir George Schuster 
introduced more permanent revenue measures, in particular 
excises on sugar, matches, and steel, ^ with- the object of enabling 
the emergency measures of 1931 to be terminated in 1935. At the 
same time provision was made for handing over part of the revenue 
from the jute export duty for the relief of distress in jute-growing 
areas. During the depression capital expenditure had been cut 
to the bone, but Sir George Schuster foreshadowed a resumption 
of such expenditure on public works and rural expenditure, and 
capital expenditure on railways was slightly increased (in compari- 
son with the other depression years). 

Sir James Grigg presented his first budget in 1935. The 
revised estimates for 1934-35 were more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated, but the improvement was attributed mainly to 
exceptional factors, which meant that the additional revenue was 
non-recurring-, so that only part of the surplus could be used for 
a reduction in taxation. It was decided to use non-recurring 
revenue for a special grant to the Provinces for rural improvement, 
whilst the cuts in pay were completely restored, and the 
surcharges on income-tax were partially removed. Additional 
grants, however, were made for roads, broadcasting, and civil 
aviation. 

In 1936 the situation showed substantial further improvement, 
as “ the recovery in India’s economic position had set in more 
strongly than could have been foreseen a year ago.” 2 The main 
budget proposals are a further reduction in the emergency sur- 
charges on income-tax (including the complete abolition of those 
on small incomes), concessions on postage rates ; further allocation 
of funds for rural reconstruction, health and agricultural research, 
and broadcasting; the formation of a reserve to assist the Pro- 
vinces during the first years of Provincial Autonomy ; and a 
grant for ofi&cial buildings in the new Provinces.^ Expenditure 
is increased by co^ts in connection with the Quetta earthquake. 
In 1936 and. in 1936, however, the tariff surcharges remained 
untouched, which did not fail to elicit protests from Lancashire.^ 

Sir James Grigg's policy may be considered on the whole as 
a continuation of .Sir George Schuster’s, although he has laid, 

^ F. (iv), below. These excises were provided for in separate Bills. 

* V. Times, February 27 and 29, 19S6, 

* February 29, 1996, 

* Ibid,, March 2, 1936. 
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perhaps, more emphasis on the need in the near future for increased 
provision for the reduction of debt. 

Throughout the depression the financial policy has been 
cautious and strictly orthodox, dependence being placed on 
retrenchment and increased taxation. The budget has thus been 
balanced without recourse to loans. “ We believe,” said Sir 
George Schuster in 1934, that it is better to finance economic 
troubles when they come and that revenue and expenditure should 
be adjusted to meet the need, rather than that the need should be 
hidden and disguised.” The policy has thus been in direct con- 
trast with that of Japan. There have been no ‘‘depression 
loans ” ; no special expenditure on public works and relief. 
Eepayment of debt has continued over the period as a whole 
(although not in the worst years), and a “ cheap money ” policy 
has been pursued. Debt conversion has been successfully 
achieved and in 1935 the Bank Eate was reduced to 3 per cent. — 
an extremely low level for India. India’s credit now stands at a 
very high level, ^ owing to the policy pursued, and it is noteworthy 
that her debt is practically self-supporting — i.e. no less than 
83*6 per cent, of the total in England and in India is classed as 
“ productive.” During 1935 the Eeserve Bank began to function, 
provision having been made for an adequate reserve, and Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was appointed to investigate the budgetary position at 
the Centre and in the Provinces, and to report on any financial 
adjustments necessary under the new Constitution. ^ The financial 
situation in the Provinces is, unfortunately, less satisfactory. For 
instance, serious budgetary deficits have been reported for 1935-36 
in the Central Provinces and in the United Provinces, whilst great 
difficulties have been experienced in achieving a very small surplus 
in Bombay.3 Finally, it should be pointed out that military 
charges, although still high, have been reduced considerably below 
the figures adopted for the “ stabilized nodlitary budget ” 
introduced in 1928-29.'^ 

(iv) Commercial Policy 

In Chapter XIII an account has been given of the work of the 
Tariff Board, and it has been indicated that, since the onset of the 
depression, revenue and protective tariffs and the preferential 
principle have all been greatly extended,^ Since 1981, protection^ 

has been extended to salt, silver thre ad and wire^ coal- tubs j.n<^ 

y2£qn£“ZMoi" pulp Snd silk, and^ mixed textile goods. ^ 

^ In May, 1936, a Government loan was issued and heavily over- snbseribed 
at the low rate of 2| per cent. V- Tt>mes, May 26, 1936. 

^ V. Indian Financial M/Tiquir^ JReporit Cmd. 

® V. February 25, 1936. 

* V. India in 1933-34, p. 73. 

®vF.,uhap.. xiiiand .(ii), 'above., ' 
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After 1922, although a number of protective duties were 
imposed, the general level of revenue dMies substantially 

unaltered until 1931, when, owing to the depression and the serious 
*1 ' Budgetary position, it became necessary to increase taxation. 
Amongst other measures, surcharges were imposed on all existing 
duties exceeding 2| per ceS.,"^^ the emergency budget of 
Sepeinber 1931 further increased all such duties by 25 per cent, 
of the existing rates. This brought the “ generar rate""’ up to 

per cent., and as the surcharges were extended to the 1930 
protective duties on cotton^piece-goods, the latter were raised to 
2^ per cent, on British, and 31|_per cent, on foreign piece-goods 
^the specific rates being correspondingly raised), 
f Since 1981 the chief tariff changes have been connected with 
I Increased Japanese competition in the cotton piece-goods and 
\ other trades, and with the extension of Imperial Preference by the 
^Ottawa Agreement. Otherwise there have been no substantial 
changes, except that in 1934 an Act was passed repealing more 
than fifty Acts and consolidating the duties. The Tariff Schedules 
have thereby been completely rearranged on a scientific basis. 
Whereas previously each schedule contained a miscellaneous 
selection of articles which were subjected to the same or similar 
rates, each of the new schedules consists of groups of related 
commodities, such as Mineral or Chemical Products, or Textile 
Materials. 

The extension of protection in 1930 to the Cotton Industry 
has already been discussed. ^ 

All the same, Japanese competition became so intense that in 
August the duty on no»n-British cotton piece-goods was 
raised t^^Oper cent. Even this ppdved no barrier to the increasing 
Japanefeunports, owing large ly to the depreciatipn the yen ; 
hence in 1933 the Government denounced the Indo- Japanese Trade 
Convention of 1904, which provided for mutual “ most-favoured . 
nation ” treatment, and raised the duty on non-British piece- 
goods to 75 per cent. 

Japan retaliated by announcing a boycott of Indian raw 
cotton, but the Government adopted a policy of compromise, and 
negotiations for a new trade agreement began in September 1933, 
a Japanese mission being sent to India for the purpose. The 
resulting agreement (adopted in general terms in January 1984, 
although details were left to be worked out later) allotted Japan an 
annual import q ^ota of 125 million yards unconditionally ,_325 
miUion yar4l ^ million bales of Indian cotton, 

and'iOO million yards if she purchased 1| million bales.^ It was 

^ (ii), aljove. 

* Japanese piece-goods are divided into classes, witli quotas for each, but some 
variations between categories, are permitted. 
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agreed that the duty on non-British goods should be 50 per cent*, 
and that the agreement (based on a mutual “most-favoured 
nation foundation) should remain in force until 1937. Extra 
duties may be imposed on Japanese goods if the yen depreciates 
below the level attained at the end of 1933. Negotiations for the 
conclusion of a new Indo-Japanese trade agreement are mw 
proceeding. 1 

Competition from other, very low-priced, Japanese goods was 
dealt with by the imposition of specific in addition to ad valorem 
duties. The Safegu arding of In^stries Act, 1^3, had given the 
Government power tcrar€eF3iiSis,3^^^ emergency, without | 
le gisla tion. Under this Act no less than 1,433 applications for 
assistance were received, but the Government thought that use 
of the Act might prejudice the negotiations with Japan, and 
decided to introduce ad hoc legislation instead. Accordingly, the 
In dian Tariff Amendment Act of February 1934 joined specific 
duties to the existing ad uaZdrem duU (the higher of which will 
operate) on a large number of manufactured articles, including 
many kinds of textile manufactures, china, porcelain, soaps, etc., 
which were being sold at exceptionally low prices. The duties 
apply to goods from all foreign countries, but not from Britain, 
in accordance with the Ottawa Agreement, but principally affect 
imports from Japan. 

Meanwhile negotiations had also been proceeding between 
Indian and Lancashire mill-owners. A textile mission, headed 
by Sir Wilham Clare Lees, visited India at the same time as the 
Japanese mission, and resulted in the Lees- Mody Pact of Octob^ 
1933. 

It was agreed that protection against British cotton goods 
should not be increased, that when the Government found it 
possible to remove the surcharges of 1931 the Indian inillowners 
should not propose fresh duties on British cotton piece-goods, 
that preferences should continue, and that the duties on artificial 
silk and mixed textiles should be reconsidered on a preferential 
basis. In return, Lancashire promised to share advantages in the 
colonial markets with India, and to stimulate the use of Indian 
cotton along the lines suggested at Ottawa. Finally both parties 
bound themselves to the principles of direct discussion and negotia- 
tion. 

The I ndian T ariff Textile Protection Actjo f 19M gave statutory 
effect to the reIevaiT3Iauie^^ agreements with Japan and 
Lancashire, and the principles of the latter agreement were 
endorsed by the Indo-British fiade Agreement 1Q35. 

The Act imposed duties, with preference to British goods, and 
with specific alternatives to the ad valorem duties on a number of 
^ V. crimes, JbIj 21, 1936. 
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different classes of textiles. For cotton piece-goods it embodied 
the duties, namely, 5 0 per cent, on non-British goods (as against 
25 per cent, on British goods'* agreed upon in the Indp- Japanese 
Convention. It also transferred artificial silk goods to the 
protective^ with a preference for British products. 

Jn the past Im per ial preference has been opposed in India, 
partly because of suspicion due to the alleged influence of 
I Lancashire ai^ interests on tariff policy in India, and 

I parllx because that India had “ little to gain but 

^ much to lose ’’ from such a policy. The latter argument contained 
much tfuth so long as Great Britain remained a Free Trade 
country, but the situation has been completely altered by the 
change in British policy since 1931. Indian trade would be 
seriously injured if excluded from the new British preferential 
system. 

The Indian Agreement formulated at Ottawa followed the same 
general lines as the agreements with the Dominions, but included 
certain provisions designed specifically to suit Indian conditions 
and interests. In general, the Agreement provided for the 
admission of Indian goods to the British market, either free or at 
\ preferential rates, in return for a preference in India for a long list 
T" of British manufactures. In drawing up the Agreement the 
t principles laid down by the Indian delegation, namely, that India’s 
v^existing scheme of protection could not be relaxed, that her 
\/Customs revenue must not be imperilled, and that she should not 
v^be bound for a series of years, wwe fully respected. The pro- 
vision for making preferential arrangements with the non-self - 
governing Colonies, as well as with the Dominions, is of special 
importance to India, and offers valuable prospects for retaining 
and de velopi ng overseas, markets (e.gf. in East and West Africa, 
the B ritish W est Indies, and Malaya)- Jor textiles, and for securing 
new markets for new lines of export trade {e.g, Indian pjg;iron,and 
st^el goods). " ^ 

Another important provision was the promise that the British 
Government would co-operate in any scheme to promote the 
greater use of Indian cotton in Lancashire. An Indian Cotton 
Inquiry Committee was appointed by the Lancashire industry and 
carried out experiments as to the best methods of using Indian 
cotton, whilst Cotton Commissioners have been sent out to 
investigate conditions, report on cotton crops, and in general to 
facilitate the supply and sales of Indian cotton to Lancashire. 

The Ottawa Agreement deliberately omitted provisions for 
the treatment of British steel and cotton goods of types that 
are subject to protective duties in India, as Tariff Board enquiries 
into these two industries were proceeding at the time. It was, 
however, provided that steej ^goods subf ect onl y to revenue duties 
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should pay a standard rate of 20 per cent., and a preferential rate, 
for British goods, of 10 per cent. In addition, a supplementary 
agreement provided special treatment for British galvanized 
sheets in return for the continued free entry of Indian iron and 
steel into the United Kingdom. 

Since then the Tariff Board Reports have been issued, and 
legislation retaining the preferential principle was passed for both 
steel and cotton goods. The Steel Protection Act, 1934, included 
preferential duties for British galvanized sheets (Britain having 
assured Indian pig-iron of free entry), so that the supplementary 
agreement referred to above lapsed. At the same time an Act 
imposed an excise duty on steel ingots, and similar excises have 
been imposed on refined sugar, matches, and mechanical lighters. 

In _dl case s the excises leave a sufficient „margm of protectio^^ the ) 
idea Bein^ that this is a convenient method pf raising revenue and 
of placing pressure on a protected industry to reorganize or- at ' 
least to maintain efficiency at a high level. ^ 

The Tariff Board Report on the Cotton Industry of 1933 was 
considered to be out-of-date before it was issued, and no attention 
was paid to its recommendations, which opposed preference. 
Later another Tariff Board was appointed to make recommenda- 
tions of a permanent character for the industry, and its conclusions, 
which represent a compromise between Lancashire and Indian 
claims, were published and accepted by the Government on June 
25, 1986. The main recommendations are that the existing duties 1/ 
on non-British goods (i.e., 50 per cent.), and the existing duties 
on British cotton yarns, British printed cotton piece-goods and 
British artificial goods should be retained, but that the duty on 
British plain grey cotton piece-goods should be reduced from 25 
per cent, ad vaL (or 4| annas per lb., whichever is the higher) to 
20 per cent, (or 3| annas), and that on bordered, grey, bleached 
and coloured goods should be reduced from 25 per cent, to 20 per 
cent. 

Finally, the Trade Agreement of January 9, 1936, supple- 
mented the ^^^0^ Agreement, by definitely its 

scope pro tecti ve „(a8 well as revenue} duties on British goods. It 
does not alter existing rates of duties, but lay s down th e 
tj) protective duties on British It 

provides (aJ’^forlEe ^ of the existing margin of Imperial 
preference ; (b) that Indian protective duties shall not bt more 
thap aufficient...t^^^^ prices of imported go to the Jak 

seOiag^ pric^^^ Indian" pods ; ^ (c) that if aad_when the 

emergeacxiHf^E^rges_o|, 1931 are^^^^ frpm„the generality of. ' 

.goods,; they ihalf also be removed from cotton pieoe-pods 

This principie had already been adopted m the Austraiian and Ganadma 
Agreemeats. 
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imported ; (d) that full opportunities will be afforded to any 
British industry to state its case before the Indian Tariff 
Board, and that in the event of radical changes in tariff rates 
an inquiry should be instituted on the request of the British 
Government, 

In return, the British Government gives the following 
assurances : (a) that efforts should continue to encourage the 
use qf_Jndian raw cot;^ n in En gland, and that similar action 
3ibuld be taken with regard to other Indian commodities ; (b) that 
Iad.ian_pig-iron should be admitted free so as the existing 
privileges bd~ British steel goods femaih in force ; (c) that India 
should receive a share in any privileges which may be ^ven to 
British goods in colonial jmarke^. 

Although the Agreement did not require ratification by either 
the British or Indian Legislatures, a resolution for its rejection 
was carried in the Indian Legislative Assembly by 66 yoteg to 
5^on January 29, 1935. This in no way affected the validity of 
the Agreement, but is an indication of the attitude of the Congress 
Party to the trade policy of the Government of India. 

vThe Ottawa Agreem ent appe ar s to hay^^ promoted India’s 
Jbr ade w ithin the Empire. For instance, India’s positioii in the 
British market as regards various raw jnaterials, especially raw 
cotton , has. distinctly improved, as it has also for a number of 
manufactures, including coir yarn and mats, vegetable oil, oilseed 
» cake, ^"paraffin wax, woollen carpets and rugs, sandalwood oil, 
-^shellac, and pig-iron. India has captured practically the whole 
British market for imported 4)ig4rqn, and in 1934-35 supplied 
^per cent.i of Lancashire’s iinports of raw cotton as compared with 
4"pef"cent. in 1932-33. It is hoped that in three to four years 
Lancashire may consume 600,000 bales. It is sometimes 
• overlooked in India that the United Kingdom is the best 
market for Indian goods, just as India is the best market for 
British goods. 

From the British point of view the preferences have already 
helped to improve the position of many British manufactures in 
the Indian market, although the depreciation of the y en more than 
. counterbalanced any advantage from the pmierences in the case 
of certain articles such as apparel, -various textiles, umbrellas, 
and bicycl es. The British share of India¥ rose from 

’ to_40*6 per cent, between 1932-33 and 1934-35, 

^ whilst the share of India’s exports taken by the United Kindgom 
rose ^rom 284i£!3Lsegt. to 31*6 per cent. 

It ia_jdifflciilLtaI^^ }vhich .preference has 

s timulated trad e between India„.amlihe United Kingdom, as other 
f actors--such , |s . tEe~"cbu^^ of the depfeision, exchajago^' and 
■| 1 /.e. 394,000 bales. ^ - 
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currency factors, changes in foreign tariffs, and fluctuations in 
harvests, etc. — have also exerted an important influence. 
Detailed reports ^ have been issued reviewing the course of trade 
for the two full years since the Agreement has been in force, which 

show that the tendency_for the Uni ted Kingdom to obtain a 

decre asing share in In dia 's Jrade has been de fl hitely checj^ed, and 

th at preferred ” articles have made^greater progress thm non- 

preferred articles, in both countries. Nevertheless on March 80, 
1986, 'the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a resolution in 
favour of giving notice to terminate the Ottawa Agreement. 
Negotiations for a new agreement are proceeding, but if they are 
not successful, the Ottawa pact will expire on November 13, 
1986.^ Bilateral trade treaties were proposed as an alternative 
policy. Negotiations have already been proceeding with the 
I rish Fr ee State, a trade delegation from Australia has recently 
visited India, and it is said that Germany is anxiou's to negotiate 
an agreement. A trade agreement with Burma was concluded 
in 1986. 

Undoubtedly the agreement with Lancashire and the increasing 
recognition of conside rable mutuali ty of commer cial ^terests 
between India and Great Britain have tended to promote Fetter 
relations between the commercial classes of those countries. On 
the Mother hand, I ndian pol iticians have questioned the reality of 
the fiscal autonomy convenffdnT^ShtlTTpec^ 
all^d forcihg dr Agreem ent upon Inffia7 and ^bj ect 

strongly^ to the* speciaF provisions to prevent 
discrimination ” which have been incTuhid 'in”^ t^^ new Constitu- 
tion. ^ The controversy over “ fiscal autonomy ’’ can perhaps be 
explained by a difference of interpretation. Indians understood it 
to mean that “ India (presumably Indian representatives) should 
determine her own tariff policy. The Government of India took 
it hterally, Le. that the .Home Government should not interfere 
with a policy agreed upon by the Government of India and the 
Indian Legislature. 

The fi scal results of the recent t ariff changes_have been to 
increase the im portance of c^t^s as a source of revenue, the 
nelTfevenue derived therefrom rising from 18*8 per cent7of the 
total in 1913-“i4,_24^ per cent, in 1923-24, ^8:5 p^J^ cent, in 
1929-80, to j68 per cent, in 1938-84. The actual revenue derived 
from customFFas not, however, been as great in some recent years 

^ Reports on the Working of the Scheme of Preference resulting from the Trad© 
Agreement concluded at Ottawa, 1934 and 1936. 

® V. Times, March 31 and July 29, 1936. 

® Relations between Lancashire and India and the fiscal autonomy*convention 
are more fully discussed in chap, iv of Eastern Industrialization and 'its Effect on 
the West, by G. E. Hubbard. The safeguards against commercial discrimination 
are discussed in ; §: 2, below. . ■ , . 
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as in 19^-80, partly because of the depression, partly because 

ihe highly proteMiy©,, duties — such as those on matches,^ sngar, 

steel, cotton piece-goods — ^have tended to , .keep o,ut,, imports 

and hence have caused a fall in revenue. 

(v) Banking and Currency 

The need for an investigation of the Indian banking and credit 
system had long been recognized. In 1929 the Government 
sanctioned a scheme whereby Provincial Committees, composed 
of persons with local knowledge, where to investigate the prevailing 
agricultural credit systems and the financing of small industries 
and internal trade, whilst an All-India Committee studied the 
banking system as a whole and the financing of large-scale 
industries. A small body of foreign exports was to co-operate 
with the Central Committee in drawing conclusions and making 
recommendations. 

The Eeports, published in 1981, are a mine of information 
with regard to Indians credit and marketing systems. The 
conclusions of the Central Committee emphasized the urgent need 
for a Reserve Bank, and contained recommendations for increasing 
contact between joint stock and indigenous banks ; ^ establishing 
an All-India Bankers’ Association ; improving education in 
banking ; improving marketing and stimulating the co-operative 
movement ; . legislation to prevent prevalent abuses and to 
introduce banking practices; ahft for the establishment of an 
Industrial Corporation to promote Public Utility imdertakings.^ 

The chief steps taken to implement the Report have been the 
adoption of a marketing scheme,^ and the institution of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The Reserve Bank Bill had reluctantly been abandoned in 
1928,^ but the proposed constitutional changes gave a new urgency 
to the question, and the opinion that the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank “ on sound lines ” must precede any transfer of 
financial responsibility in India was endorsed both by the Banking 
Enquiry Committee and at the Round Table Conferences. The 
White Paper of 1933 included the establishment of a Reserve Bank 
amongst the conditions which must be fulfilled before Federation 
could be established.? A London Committee considered the 

^ The Eeserv© Bank Act, 1934, requires the bank to report mtMn three years 
on the problem of providing an adequate link. 

® Thiis was preferred to the proposal to establish an Industrial Bank, 

* (ii), above. 

* P. 430, above, 

® The other economic conditions were that the budgetary position must be 
assured ; eadsting short-term debt must be brought within proper limits ; adequate 
reserves must be accumulated by the Eeserve Bank, and India’s normal export 
surplus must be restored. All except the last have now been fulfilled. 
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question and submitted a report in July 1933, after which a 
Eeserve Bank Bill (differing but little from that of 1927) was 
introduced into both Houses, and a Joint Select Committee was 
appointed to consider it. 

In 1933, as in 1927-28, criticism centred round the proposal 
that the capital should be held by private shareholders, as it was 
feared that this would enable British financial interests to domi- 
nate the Bank. The opposition, supported by a press campaign, 
also desired the Indian Legislature to be empowered to alter the 
rupee ratio. In spite of this criticism, the Eeserve Bank Act 
became law in 1934, and the Bank began to function in April 
1985. 

The capital (Es. 5 crores) is held (in paid-up shares of Rs. 
100 each) by private shareholders, separate issues being mad© 
from five district registers, at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 
and Rangoon. ,; No name may appear on more than one register, 
and no individual can have more than ten votes. Management 
is in the hands of a Central Board, the majority of which is elected 
by the shareholders, the Governor and two Deputy- Governors 
being appointed by the Governor-General after consulting the 
Board of Directors. ’ A list of Scheduled Banks has to be main- 
tained, such banks being obliged to keep a balance with the 
Eeserve Bank, free of interest, of not less than 5 per cent, on their 
demand, and 2 per cent, on their time liabilities, and being 
entitled in return to have their paper discounted. It is hoped 
that, in course of time, the indigenous banks may be induced by 
the offer of remittance and rediscount facilities to become 
associated with the Eeserve Bank. At presOT^thn^-difficul^ is 
that interna l trade is carried on tbxQggb cash credits and not trade 
bills. If an internal bill market can be developed,- the present 
beTween modern and indigenous banking may eventually be 
bridged. 

The main functions of the Bank are to control credit and cur- ^ 
rency . to act as the note-issuing authority, and to act as banker 
the Government and to commerciar banks. The issue and banking 
departments are separate, in accbMance with the English pre- 
cedent. The Bank will thus centralize cash reserves,^ and attempt 
to unify credit and currency control. The Bank is obliged to sell 
and buy sterling at a given rate. It must not compete for ordinary 
banking business, but has wide powers to make loans and advances 
(on certain conditions), to deal in bills and promissory notes (of 
not more than nine months durance), and to undertake open 

^ A Reserve Fund has been established, and the Bank is obliged to hold a 
minimum cash reserve of 40 per cent, on its liabilities ; temporary suspension of 
this requirement may be obtained with the sanction of the Crovernor-General, 
suhjeot to a tax; Ifths of the gold and bullion in the reserve must be held in 
India, V. p. ,431, above. , 
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market operations. Any surplus beyond a given amount, which 
is distributable as dividends, is to go to the Government. 

In addition, as has already been seen, the Bank must create 
an Agricultural Credit Department, and must report within three 
years upon methods of linking the indigenous banking system with 
Joint Stock banking. 

An agreement has been made with the Imperial Bank for 
fifteen years, whereby the latter is to act as agent for the Eeserve 
Bknk, where the Eeselrve Bank has no branch, in return for an 
agreed commission. The Imperial Bank (Amendment) Act, 1934, 
provides for this agreement, and makes the alterations in the 
status and functions of the Imperial Bank necessitated by the 
establishment of the Eeserve Bank. Some of the former restric- 
tions on the transactions of the Imperial Bank, in particular that 
prohibiting participation in foreign exchange transactions, have 
been removed. 

On the whole, the establishment of the Eeserve Bank has given 
satisfaction in India, but great misgivings have been expressed at 
the relevant safeguards in the Government of India Act, and 
there is opposition to the retention of the one and sixpenny rupee. 
The Governor-General not only has power to appoint or remove 
the Governor and Deputy- Governors of the Bank, but can super- 
sede the Bank should it fail to carry out the obligations imposed 
upon it, or in case of emergency. Moreover, no Bill affecting 
coinage, currency, or the constitution or functions of the Bank 
can be introduced without the preyious sanction of the Governor- 
General. It is feared that the safeguards will make it impossible 
for the ratio, or the link with Stirling, to be altered, except at the 
desire of the British Government. The controversy over the one 
and sixpenny rupee ^ again assumed major importance in 
September 1931, when it was decided to maintain the sterling- 
exchange standard. Indian sentiment tends to favour the gold 
standard per se, considers it derogatory for the Indian currency to 
be dependent upon that of the United Kingdom, and demands a 
return to the one and fourpenny rupee. The argument is that the 
present ratio is artificial, that India’s price structure has not 
become adjusted thereto, and hence that India has suffered from 
the various evils associated with deflation ^ that were deplored in 
England during the period 1925-31. 

As the larger part of India’s trade is conducted with the sterling- 
group countries, it was certainly to India’s advantage to remain 
on the sterling standard, whilst the depreciation of sterling, and 

^ F. p. 427, above. 

2 I.e. the favoumg of creditors as contrasted with debtors, the check to exports 
and stimulus to imports, and the maintenance of costs at a levei high in relation 
to prices. 
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hence of the rupee, temporarily favoured the sale of Indian goods 
in gold-standard countries, and to that extent counteracted the 
deflationary effects (if any) of the one-and-sixpenny ratio. To 
have adopted the gold standard at this time would not only have 
been impossible, in the absence of an adequate gold reserve in 
India, but would have penalized India’s exports to the sterling- 
group countries, and increased the competition of imports from 
them. Whether or not there was “ manipulation ” in order to 
establish the one-and-sixpenny rupee in 1926, there is little reason 
to suppose that adjustment had not been secured by 1931. More- 
over, in the meantime many Indian industries had received 
substantial protection, which has subsequently been increased. 
The expansion of sales in the home market shows that Indian 
goods have been at no disadvantage in relation to imports. The 
higher ratio also has the advantage that fewer rupees are necessary 
to pay Home Charges. On the other hand, in so far as deflation 
occurred, the peasants suffered from the increase in the burden of 
fixed charges. In other words, it is probable that little or no 
injury was suffered by those who protested most loudly, whilst 
the inarticulate masses bore the burden. 

(vi) The Condition of the People 

Insuflficient data exist for any actual measurement of changes 
of the standard of life in India, and even if some general index 
could be devised it would throw little light on the problem, as 
conditions vary greatly and different classes and areas have been 
very unequally affected by the depression. The need for more 
accurate statistical information has been recognized by the 
Government, which in 1933 appointed Professor Bowley and 
Mr. Eobertson to report on the subject. ^ Some valuable evidence 
has recently been collected, for instance by the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry, and by the Bombay Labour Office, by means 
of village surveys, a wage Census (in Bombay) ,2 and Famil}/ 
Budget enquiries, but on too limited a scale for the results to be 
considered representative, whilst the evidence is mostly too recent 
to enable any measurement of trends. 

From what evidence is available it appears that the agri- 
culturalists have suffered far more than industrial workers, and 
there is even reason to suppose that industrial workers who have 
retained employment have maintained and even improved their 

^ V, A Scheme for an Mcommic Census of India^ 1934. In 1933 the registration 
of inland trade was revived, and in 1934 a Statistical Besearch Board of the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence was established. 

® Y, General Wage Census, Bombay Labour Office, Part I (Engineering), 
7935 . ■ 
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standard of life. The position of agricultural and industrial 
workers must, therefore, be considered separately. 

Practically all agriculturalists have suffered, but the extent of 
suffering has been greatly affected by the degree of self-sufficiency 
and the extent of dependence upon particular crops. The more 
commercialized agricultural areas and classes have suffered more 
than those which are relatively self-sufficing, whilst Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa have been most severely hit by the fall in value 
of their principal crops. The desperate position of the cultivators 
in Bengal can be roughly gauged by Mr. Khaitan’s estimates of 
variations in purchasing power between 1920-21 and 1932-33.^ 
These estimates conclude that the total value of marketable crops 
in Bengal fell from an annual average of Es. 72-4 crores for the 
years 1920-21 to 1929-30, to Es. 32-7 crores in 1932-33, whereas 
monetary liabilities rose slightly (i.e. from Rs. 27*9 to Es. 28*3 
crores), with the result that the “ free purchasing power of 
agriculturalists fell from Rs. 44*5 to Es. 4*4 crores. The Calcutta 
Index of Prices fell from an average of 223 to 126 for the same 
periods, a fall of 44 per cent., whereas ** free purchasing power 
fell over 90 per cent. 

Nevertheless there is reason to suppose that the standard of 
life oi the ryots has proved imexpectedly resistent. It has been 
estimated, for instance, that the total consumption of certain 
practically universally consumed articles, i-e, salt, l5;erosene oil, 
and cotton piece-goods, was actually greater in 1932 (the nadir of 
the depression) than the average for 1920-80, whilst in 1933 the 
consumption of cotton piece-goods continued to increase (by 
11 per cent.), that of salt declined by only 4 per cent., and that of 
kerosene declined by 8 per cent. Commenting on these estimates,® 
Professor Thomas pointed out that for the same years the per 
capita consumption of sugar (though not of gur) had declined 
substantially, and that the quality of piece-goods consumed had 
deteriorated. This suggests a method of adjustment that has 
probably been widespread, i.e. from more costly, better quality 
goods to cheaper, coarser goods, which may, however, not reduce 
health and efficiency. Professor Thomas has also estimated, 
roughly, changes in total production in relation to population 
changes, and concludes that, taking the average for the years 
1920-21 and 1921-22 as 100, the index figures for the average of 
the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 are 110*4 for population, 116 for 
agricultural production, and 151 for industrial production.® He 
concludes that “ production has been keeping pace with popula- 
tion ; and in some lines — e.g. industry, commercial crops^ — it has 

^ MepoH of ikt Bengal Jide Inquirtf Committee, WMf pABZ et aeq, 

* Y, Economic September 1935, “ Incim in tke Trade Bepression.’* 

^ Y* Poptdaiion and Prodwition, 
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increased at a ranch more rapid pace than population. And this 
progress has been kept up^ during the world depression — and that 
IS a significant fact.” i Allowing for the inaccuracy of the data, 
It does at least seem probable that, at least up to 1932, or 1983, 

ere had been no substantial decline in the general standard of 
hfe, a view which is supported by the fact that estimates of 
population growth since the census of 1981 show that the pre-1931 
rate of growth has been at least maintained. 

This conclusion can be explained partly by the fact that during 
the early years of the depression many ryots lived on capital,” 
ana partly by the considerable power of adjustment in India. 
Ihe large export of ” distress ” gold and the failure in many cases 
to pay rent, land revenue, or interest on debt, show that the ryot 
ui zed capital resources to supplement his income and maintain 
ms standard of life. Ornaments, .and in some cases cattle, 2 have 
been sold, and some holdings have passed into the hands of 
ere itors. The burden of indebtedness, and even perhaps the 
value of total indebtedness, has also increased. Luckily for the 
peasant, the increased sterling (and hence rupee) price of gold, 
^ce 1931 j enhanced the value of an important part of his assets. 

hese methods of supplementing income can obviously not be 
prolonged indefinitely, and it is probable that although prices 
have tended to improve since 1934, the sufferings of the people 
may have become more severe. The cultivators* considerable 
powers of adjustment ap accounted for by the continuance in 
some areas of payments in kind, the continuance of a substantial 
de^ee of self-sufficiency, the heterogeneity of crops in many areas, 
and the attitude of landlords and money-lenders in some cases. 

ayments in kind are not infrequent in rural areas. Even in 
iijengal paddy loans ” (i.e. loans incurred and repaid in terms of 
unnusked nee) are still sometimes made, and in such cases the 
cultivator does not lose when prices fall. Eents are also some- 
tmes paid in kind, which shifts the burden from the cultivator to 
the landlord. The peasant who normally seHs only a small pro- 
per ion of his crops is less severely hit by a fall in prices than one 
who sells a larger proportion, because his payments off the farm 
form a smaller percentage of his total income. As a rule, the 
former hires no labour and pays smaUer water dues and a lower 


Popuhtim and PriMucHm, 9, 

but it cattte is My eyentuaUy to lead to a deterioration m cultivation, 

whilst ft ^ maintam too many (mefficient) cattle, 

whMsVxt IS possible to re-purebase or hire cattle during busy seasons. 

occupied area in the chief rice-exporting 
by Chettyars (t.c. money-lendete from South India) 
1936 ^ ^€,view oj Economic Stttdies^ 

Systems Oash in Burma,’» by J. T. Andrews, This 
an excellent account of certain aspects of the present economic situa* 
m 'jjiirma,. 
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rate of land revenue. He adjusts not by reducing output, but 
by working harder and cutting down his consumption of things 
that he does not himself produce. Even those who normally sell 
a larger proportion of their crops can adjust, though to a lesser 
extent, in a similar manner. For instance, the ryot and his wife 
may spin and weave coarse cotton grown by themselves instead 
of buying better quality mill-made cloth. But the cultivator w'ho 
normally sells a substantial proportion of his crops has seen the 
value of his produce fall catastrophically, whilst his cost expendi- 
ture has been but slightly reduced. Bent, land revenue, water 
dues, and interest charges form more or less fixed expenditure 
(unless conditions get too bad), whilst the wages of hired labour 
have not fallen in proportion to prices, and the prices of farm 
equipment and requirements, household utensils, clothing, etc., 
at first fell much less than the price of primary commodities. 
Government remissions or postponement of land revenue and other 
dues have been extraordinarily small in relation to the fall in 
prices. Hence distress has probably been greatest in areas such 
as the Punjab, i w^hich previously were the most prosperous, 
because most commercialized. The heterogeneity of production 
has enabled the ryot to vary his crops to some extent in accordance 
with relative price changes, and in this respect India has been at 
an advantage in comparison with countries such as Malaya, Java, 
and West Africa. 

Finally, it may be noted that money-lenders (and to some 
extent landlords) appear in some cases to have acted with restraint 
during the depression. Paced with the possibility ; of complete 
repudiation, they have been ready to w^ait for their money, or to 
come to an agreement for the reduction of debt or of interest 
charges. But the fact that they have behaved in this manner is 
itself strong evidence of the severity of the depression. 

Agriculturalists in all countries tend to react to a fall in 
agricultural prices by increasing rather than reducing production, 
and the Indian ryot is no exception. The statistics show no 
decline in area cultivated nor in output (except for jute). 
Individual cases are quoted of deserted holdings, and of a reduction 
in the intensity of cultivation, but only a negligible area has so far 
been aflfected. The conclusion is that the agriculturalist has borne 
the brunt of the depression, but that he has been able to adjust or 
reduce his standard of life by methods which have not yet seriously 
affected his Health and efficiency. If prosperity comes soon, he 
may succeed in riding the storm. 

On the other Jhand, the standard of living and conditions of life 
of workers in modern industries and large industrial areas appear 

^ V. K. C. Chowdhry, The Punjab Peasant ' .under the '.Depression 

(unpubiislied). 
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to have definitely improved, despite the depression.^ This is 
shown by circumstantial evidence, recent vital statistics, aild the 
findings of a number of special enquiries into family budgets and 
real wages. Conditions of work have also greatly improved, 
largely as the result of legislation, much of which has been under- 
taken as a result of the Koval Commission on Labour which 
reported in 1931.2 The Report of this Commission has thrown 
much new light on labour problems up to 1929-30, and its con- 
clusions must be examined before proceeding to consider changes 
since the onset of the depression. 

The Commission was appointed in 1929 “ to enquire into and 
report on the existing conditions of labour in industrial under- 
takings and plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency, 
and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations between 
employer and employed.” No less than half the members were 
Indians, some of them were well-known labour leaders, and there 
was one woman member. Assessors (some of whom were vmmen) 
with an intimate knowledge of local conditions assisted the 
Commission. The Report contains detailed descriptions of the 
conditions of life and work in all types of industries (and on 
plantations), and of the activities of labour organizations. The 
chief defects of the existing factory legislation and administra- 
tion w^ere shown to be that control did not extend to a large 
number of enterprises, known as “ unregulated ” factories, that 
exemptions were too freely granted to seasonal factories, that 
inspection was inadequate, and that the Provincial Governments 
had not made full use of their powers to extend the application of 
the Acts. ‘‘ Unregulated ” factories include those using power 
but employing less than 20 persons, and those not using power but 
employing in many cases up to 700 or 800 persons, and in them 
great abuses — such as excessive hours of work, the employment 
of children from five years upwards, dirty and unhealthy condi- 
tions — are still to be found. The Commissioners concluded that 
conditions had undoubtedly improved during the past decade, 
and were best in the larger factories (some of which compare 
favourably with those in any other part of the world), and worst 
in the unregulated factories. The Commissioners also concluded 
that the adoption of the occupations examined had meant an 
improvement in comparison with conditions amongst those classes 
from whom the workers were recruited, that earnings and the 
standard of life had definitely risen during, the past thirty years, 
that conditions of work had substantially improved, but that the 

^ It shouid be noted, however, that despite increased output there has been a 
decrease in the proportion of the population dependent upon industry, and, in 
some cases, of the actual numbers employed. 

LL, 
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extromely bad conditions of life in large industrial centres to some . 
extent counteracted the advantages of higher real earnings. 
Workers were still “ pushed, not pulled,'' to such employment, 
by the lack of work and low earnings in rural areas. They main- 
tained contact with the village, to which they returned periodically, 
or permanently if a means of livelihood could be discovered there. 
The Commissioners favoured the extension of this link with the 
village, which tends to maintain health and spirits, and recom- 
mended that it should be regularized by the grant of regular 
leave," so that a more permanent labour force should develop 
without losing the advantages of the present system. 

The chief recommendations for factories were a reduction in 
hours, the stricter enforcement of legislation in seasonal factories, 
the extension of simple forms of regulation to " unre^lated " 
premises, improved methods of inspection, and the lessening of the 
powers oiE the Sardars. Other recommendations referred to mines, 
plantations, and the relations between employers and employed. 

The most important measure so far taken to implement these 
recommendations is the Factory Act of 1934 (enforced from 
January 1, 1935). This repealed all previous Acts and codified 
the kjW ; reduced hours to 10 per day and 54 per week in per- 
manent factories, and to 11 per day and 60 per week for men in 
seasonal factories ; ^ made better provision for rest periods, health 
and safety ; and insisted upon certificates of fitness for young 
persons before they can be employed. Even before the passage 
of this Act the legal maximum were seldom worked except , in 
textile factories, a 54-hour or even a 48-hour week being common, 
but the Act has undoubtedly made improvements where they were 
most needed. A recent Wage Census undertaken by the Bombay 
Government shows that before 1985 weekly hours in that Presi- 
dency varied from 88| to 60. In 60 per cent, of the cases examined 
48 hours were worked, whilst in 15 per cent, less than 48 hours, 
in 10’6 per cent, between 48 and 54 hours, in 6*7 per cent. 54 hours, 
and in 8*1 per cent, between 54, and 60 hours were worked. This 
report records the average wages earned by various classes of 
workers, and, if the census is repeated regularly, very valuable 
information as to wage movements will be available in the future. 

Unfortunately, such Factory Legislation applies only to 
British India, so that regulations in Indian States may be and 
usually are much less strict— a fact which acts as an inducement 
to the establishment of new concerns in Indian States rather than 
in British India. The new Constitution provides no remedy. 

The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act of 1935 prohibits the 
employment of children under 15 in mines, and reduces hours to 

^ Tlie hours of women and young persons were reduced to 10 and 5 per day 
respectively in both cases. 
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10 per day and 54 per week above ground, and to 9 per day below 
ground. The hours of many classes of railway workers vrere 
limited to 60 per week in 1930, but no daily limit has yet been 
imposed. The' scope of the Workmen's Compensation Act was 
extended in 1933 to practically all organized labour, and the 
waiting period has been reduced from 10 days to 7 days. The 
Trade Disputes Act ^ was amended in 1933, and the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act extended the facilities offered 
under the general Act. It is interesting to note that Govern- 
mental arbitration was accepted by the Match Industry in 1935, 
with complete success.^ 

A series of acts for the protection of seamen was consolidated 
in 1928, and the Dock Labour Act of 1934 introduced new measures 
for the prevention of accidents and limitation of loads. The 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act of 1932 ^ introduced new 
methods of control over the recruitment and forwarding of labour 
to plantations, and created the office of Emigrant Labour Con- 
troller. An Act of 1933 prohibited the traditional practice of 
mortgaging the services of children, and bills have been prepared 
to prevent or reduce trade deductions and fines and delays in 
wage payment. It is therefore clear that the depression has not 
checked the attempt to improve by legislation the conditions of 
industrial labour. 

No general estimate can be made of changes in the earnings 
and standard of life of industrial workers, but attention may be 
called to certain facts and figures. In many cities ^ the death and 
infant mortality rates have notably declined. The improvement 
is particularly marked in this and other respects in Bombay, 
despite the continuance of industrial depression in that city. An 
enquiry into working-class family budgets in Bombay City in 
1932-33, revealed a marked improvement, in comparison with 
1921-22, as regards average income, the proportion of cases in 
which * incomes » exceed expenditure, housing conditions and 
indebtedness.^ Expenditure on food fell on the average both 
absolutely and in relation to total expenditure.®. The report 
concluded that working-class, faixdlies were substantially better 
off in 1982-33 than in 1921-22, mainly owing to the fall in prices, 
especially of foodstuffs, and hence in the cost of living. Wages 
have been reduced in some cases, but less than the cost of living. 
Cost of living indices have been instituted for Bombay City, based 
on 1914, and for Ahmedabad, Sholapur, and Eangoon, on a post- 
war basis, and in all cases show a great fall since 1928-29, that 

^ F. p. 319, atom * July 24, 1935. 

■ » F. p. 309, above. , ^ ^ ^ F. Table V,:pp.^:520, 52i. 

® V, Meport on an Enquiry into Wof^king Class Eamily in Momkay 

C4tyJor 'WZl^Z2 (1935). See also G. Slater, Southern Indm^ cbap. ii. 

^ l.e. from 56*8 per cent, to less than 50 per cent, of tbe total. 
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for Bombay now being just below the 1914 figure.^ Despite 
wage cuts, real wages in the textile industry have shown an average 
rise since 1926 of 11 per cent, in Bombay City (by April 1984) ; 
of 54 per cent, in Ahmedabad (by December 1988) ; and of 15 
per cent, in Sholapur (by February 1934). ^ 

Although generalizations are dangerous, it can be concluded 
that the improvements indicated are not unrepresentative, as, in 
general, money wages have fallen less than the cost of living 
whilst conditions of work and conditions of life in industrial 
centres have been substantially improved. In Chapter XIII it 
was suggested that a policy of industrial protection is dangerous 
from the point of view of economic development in India as a 
whole. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the policy has 
protected industrial wage-earners against the unemployment and 
fall in real wages which must have been their lot had Indian 
industries been subjected to unlimited foreign competition. Even 
so some unemployment has appeared amongst industrial wage- 
earners, although it is much greater for the middle classes, for 
whom it has become a very serious problem. But it should not 
be forgotten that the industrial wage-earners have been assisted 
at the cost of the general body of consumers, of whom the 
agriculturists form the major part. 

The adequacy of the policy adopted by the Government must 
now be considered. Economic policy in general has been dictated, 
or at least limited, by financial policy. The latter has been 
concentrated upon the restoration of budgetary equilibrium and 
the avoidance of debt. Provided that a substantive revival 
occurs before the savings and patience of the masses are exhausted, 
India will then be in a position to take full advantage of the 
revival and a more constructive programme can be adopted. 

The policy adopted has at least the merit of relieving posterity 
of the burden of public financial arrears, whilst contemporaneous 
measures are tending to cause the burden of private indebtedness 
to be shared, to some extent, between creditors and debtors. 
Meanwhile serious efforts are being made to assist agriculture, 
and to protect industry and industrial workers against foreign 
competition and exploitation respectively. Time will be necessary 
before the former efforts bear fruit, but good seed is being sown. 

As far as can yet be judged 1932 was the worst year of the 
depression, although the suffering caused has since then increased 
owing to the encroachment upon capital resources and the delayed 
effects on the standard of life of the adjustments necessitated by 
the depression. In the absence of a revival in world prices and 
trade it seems probable that the assistance afforded to the rural 

^ Indian Year BooJt, 1935, p* 5$7» 

* Y. Wages and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry » 19S5. 
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masses will prove inadequate. There are already many advocates 
of a more constructive economic policy in India — of some form of 
“ Planning/’ involving expenditure designed to stimulate employ- 
ment and consumption — and if the expected revival does not 
occur the need for some such policy will become urgent. If the 
strain continues beyond a certain period, or is carried beyond a 
certain point, the damage to health and efficiency (apart altogether 
from humanitarian or moral considerations) may take generations 
to repair. 

§ 2, FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
NEW CONSTITUTION 

The main constitutional results of the Government of India 
Act will be to set up a Federation of British Indian Provinces and 
Indian States, to introduce a kind of Dyarchy into this Central 
Government, and to replace Dyarchy in the Provinces by Pro- 
vincial Eesponsible Government with safeguards. 

The functions of the Federal Authority will be divided into 
two classes, the first of which will be controlled by the Governor- 
General together with officials appointed by and responsible to 
him, and the second by ministers responsible to the new Central 
Legislature. The Federal Eeserved subjects include defence, 
foreign affairs, ecclesiastical matters and the tribal (backward) 
areas. ^ As policy and expenditure in these spheres, and expendi- 
ture on certain other objects (such as debt charges, pensions, and 
salaries) are not to be determined by the legislature, it was neces- 
sary to ensure that the requisite revenue should be available. 
In addition it was essential to maintain India’s credit and the 
confidence of financial and business interests. These objects have 
been secured firstly by providing that part of the budget (amount- 
ing to some 80 per cent, of the total expenditure) should be non- 
votable, though it may be discussed, partly by “safeguards” 
which give the Governor-General over-riding powers in emergencies 
(including any threat to financial stability), and special powers to 
prevent specified actions which might react unfavourably on 
British interests in India. For instance Chapter III, Part Y, of 
the Government of India Act prohibits discrimination against the 
status and commercial activities of British subjects and companies, 
including shipping and aircraft firms in India, prohibits dis- 
criminatory taxation on British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom or Burma, or on companies incorporated under the laws 

^ The transferred sii|>jects inoiiide the Public Debt, currency, posts, telegraphs, 
and railways. Agriculture, land, education, public health, and local government 
are exclusively Provincial subjects whilst concurrent powers are to be exercised 
by the Federation and the Provinces in certain matters including criminal law, 
civil procedure, factories, and trade unions. ^ ^ 
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of those countries, and lays it down that such companies if already 
at work in India, shall be eligible for grants, bounties, and sub- 
sidies. On the other hand companies not already engaged in 
India are not to be eligible for such assistance unless they fulfil 
certain conditions with regard to the inclusion of Indians on their 
governing bodies and the provision of facilities for the training of 
Indians. In addition the Anglo-Indian Trade Agreement ^ secures 
the continuance of mutual preferences, and the Eeserve Bank ilct ^ 
requires the previous sanction of the Governor-General for 
certain types of legislation, including any affecting the rupee-ratio. 

Critics complain — apart from political constitutional objec- 
tions — that the financial responsibility of Federal ^Ministers is 
undermined by these provisions, and that the Trade Agreement 
(which was signed despite the opposition of the Indian LfOgislature) 
has changed India’s commercial policy from one of discriminating 
protection to one of “ indiscriminate preference and reciprocity 
in which there is no full freedom of contract.” ^ Against this it 
may be said that safeguards and reservations were necessary to 
secure the passage of the Act, that it is hoped that the Govemor- 
GeneraFs- special powers may fall into abeyance through disuse, 
and that the votable 20 per cent, of the Budget provides scope for 
the exercise of financial responsibility, as the major portion of 
budgetary expenditure in all countries is necessarily earmarked 
for essential objects ; in other words the scope for the exercise of 
initiative is in practice always concentrated upon a relatively small 
variable margin. 

The allocation of financial resources between the Federal and 
Provincial Authorities has necessarily been greatly influenced by 
the Montford Constitution of 1921. In a Federation the problem 
is how to allocate resources fairly and effectively between two 
independent authorities which have to raise money from the same 
body of taxpayers,^ and in India the problem is aggravated by 
the low taxable capacity of the people. The new Constitution 
introduces few important changes in this respect. The Federal 
list includes customs duties, part of the income tax (except on 
agricultural incomes), certain excise duties, corporation tax (not 
to be levied for ten years in Indian States) the salt duties, taxes 
on capital values (excluding land), succession duties (except on 
land), most stamp duties and terminal duties. The last three are 
to be levied and collected by the Federal Authority, but handed 
to the Provinces, whilst under certain conditions they may be 
subject to a surcharge for Federal purposes. After much con- 

^ F. § 1 (iv), above. 

■■■■■■■ * 'F. § 1 (iiiK, . . , . , , 

* V. Economic Journal, March 19S5, “ Econoxmc Aspects of the Indian Con- 
stitution,” by B. P. Adarkar, 

* F . Eddy and Layton, Indians New Constitution, p, 122. 
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troversy it was prescribed that a certain percentage (not yet 
determined) of the income-tax should be handed to the Provinces 
and Indian States, but to prevent a Federal deficiency the 
Federation is to retain a proportion of that percentage for a 
limited period. The Provincial list includes land revenue, certain 
excises, taxes on agricultural incomes, taxes on lands, buildings 
and on succession to land, taxes on professions and trades and on 
the sale and local movement of goods, and luxury taxes {e.g. 
entertainment duty). The mention of taxes on agricultural 
incomes reveals that it is intended to resolve the controversy on 
that subject along the lines of Provincial control of land revenue, 
combined with the right to tax agricultural incomes. ^ The Act 
also provides that 50 per cent, or more of the jute export duty is 
to be assigned to the Provinces where jute is grown.^ 

Criticism has centred on the probable continuance of the 
inadequacy of provincial resources characteristic of Dyarchy, 
which has prevented proper provision for the “ nation-building '' 
subjects. Jt is said that, in general, India’s economic freedom in 
the financial, fiscal, industrial, and monetary spheres will be so 
limited that it will be impossible to introduce any far-reaching con- 
structive policy designed to improve the position of the masses.^ 

It is true that under the new Constitution, on the whole, 
whereas the functions requiring increased expenditure fall to the 
Provinces, the Federal Government will retain the greater part of 
those revenues which tend to expand in good times, although some 
relief will be afforded to the Provinces, e.g, by means their (future) 
share in income tax. It is claimed that this is at present an 
unavoidable necessity. The Federation must be enabled to 
balance its budget, and the fact of Federation involves some 
additional expenditure. Moreover, it is claimed that the financial 
policy pursued has enabled the balancing of budgets without 
raising loans during the depression, so that, if world conditions 
improve, an increase in national income and taxable capacity will 
provide increasing revenue (without ‘recourse to increased taxa- 
tion), whilst Provincial self-government will enable new sources 
of revenue to be taxed for constructive purposes by methods not 
open to an alien Government.^ 

The direct additional financial cost of Federation consists of 
some Rs. 1*5 crores attributable to the new machinery of 
administration, Es. 1*5 crores on account of the constitution of the 
two new provinces (Sind and Orissa),^ and Rs. 1*0 crores on 

^ F. p. 378, above. * F. § 1 (ii), above. 

® Ecommic Journal March 1935, op cit, * F. p. 177, above. 

® These new provinces were constituted under transitional administrative 
arrangements on April 1, 1936 : Times, January 21, 1936. Provincial Autonomy 
is to be mstituted in April 1937. Eddy and Layton, op. ciL, give a map showing 
the nw Province. 
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account of the settlements with Indian Statesd A total additional 
expenditure of Es. 4*0 crores can hardly be considered excessive. 
The separation of Burma will mean a loss of perhaps Es. S crores, 
and some Es. 2 crores are, in accordance with Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
report, to go to deficit Provinces, but the latter and the transfer 
of part of. the jute export duty to the jute Provinces, is not 
expenditure attributable to Federation as such. It is possible 
that eventually part of the loss from the separation of Burma 
may be recouped by duties on imports from that country. 

Apart from the loss of revenue from Burma, separation may 
involve considerable economic readjustments, owing to the 
economic interdependence of India and Burma. In addition a 
special relationship has been established by the large-scale 
migration of Indian labour to Burma. ^ 

Indian statistics will obviously be seriously affected by the 
change, whilst certain Provincial statistics will be affected by the 
establishment of the two new^ Provinces of Sind and Orissa. 
Great care will have to be taken to make allowance for such 
changes when making comparisons and tracing trends. A 
temporary trade agreement with Burma was signed in August 
1935,3 providing that there shall be no restrictions on imigration 
between' India and Burma, that (with minor exceptions) goods 
shall pass free of duty between the two countries, and that the 
tariff schedules in force at the time of separation shall (subject 
to certain provisions) remain in force in both countries for the 
duration of the Agreement {Le. three years). 

The Government of India Act also includes provisions affecting 
the relations between British India and the Indian States, the 
Eeserve Bank, and Eailway Administration, but these topics have 
already been discussed.^ 

The new Constitution is criticized on the grounds that it 
contains no provisions designed specifically to promote economic 
development, the well-being of the masses, or social reform in 
general. It is even alleged that the constitution of the Federal 
Legislature (which in particular gives one-third of the seats in the 
Assembly to Indian State nominees) and the retention of the 
communal franchise, must tend to perpetuate commimal divisions 
and hence to prevent the formation of parties based on social and 
economic programmes, and that the electorate will still be so 
restricted ^ that the Government may in the future be no more 

^ y. p. 486, above. See also Marcb 1936. 

® F.E.J. L.Andrew8, /ndJm?4ia6ottrwj%an^oo7i-. 

® Cmd. 4985. T. August 30, 1935. 

^ F. p. 486 and § 1 (ii) and (iv), above. 

^ The ne%v franchise will create a male electorate for British India of 28-29 
millions and a female electorate of 6 millions, as contrasted with 7,000,000 and 
315,000 under the Montford Reforms ; that is, M per cent, of the total population 
will be enfranchised as compared with 3 per cent. 
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representative, and possibly even more “ capitalistic/’ than in the 
past.^ 

It is true that the new Constitution makes no attempt to tackle 
directly India’s social and economic problems. On the other 
hand there is strength in the argument that the settlement of the 
political and constitutional issue is a necessary preliminary to 
social and economic reform, and that if this object is achieved 
the present undue concentration upon politics will be brought to 
an end, which will set free for social and economic purposes 
energies at present diverted towards nationalistic agitation. 

Whether or not the Federation will provide a solution which 
will satisfy Indian aspirations will not be debated here. If it 
does not, social and economic reforms will certainly be neglected. 
But even if the new Constitution proves workable and is worked, 
the extent to which social and economic improvement will follow 
depends largely upon the distribution of power between the 
various communities and classes, and in particular, upon the 
nature of the political parties that will eventually arise. The 
question is whether parties will develop with platforms based on 
broad principles, giving considerable weight to social and economic 
questions, or whether — as at present— they will be based mainly 
on communal considerations, leaving the advocates of particular 
lines of social and economic reform to split up, ineffectually, 
between the various groups ? Until the basis of party formation 
and the comparative strength of the parties formed become 
clearer, any attempt to predict the trend of economic policy, and 
the economic results of Federation, can be little more than guess- 
work. 

In the Provincial sphere, however, the grant of much greater 
autonomy and responsibility will, unless financial stringency is 
too serious, give an opportunity for the promotion of “ nation- 
building ” subjects. What is needed is to stimulate public 
interest and co-operation in schemes of rural improvement and 
for the promotion of health, sanitation, and education. One 
encouraging feature is the remarkable growth of the women’s 
movement during the last few years. A number of Indian women 
have recently cast aside the shackles of caste and racial and 
religious prejudice and have come forward in organizations 
founded without reference to caste or creed, to work together for 
social ends.2 The test of the new Constitution, and of those 
who work it, will be the extent to which it engenders the sj^irit of 
co-operation in the service of Mother India. 

^ Note the provision of special seats and constituencies for landlords and repre- 
sentatives of commerce and industry (as well as for women and representatives of 
labour)."'"' 

■ ® See, for instance, The Times, ifune 9, 1935. 
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APPENDIX A 
Indigenous Midwifery 

The following extracts from a paper written for the Delhi Infant 
Welfare Exhibition 1919, by Dr. Miss Jerbanoo Edalji Mistry, L.M. & S., 
will give some idea of the nature of the “ medical ” treatment at present 
meted out to Indian women at childbirth, and will serve to illustrate 
the urgent need for scientific education in India. Most Indian families 
owing to ignorance still prefer such treatment to European medical 
attention, even when the latter is easily accessible and not beyond the 
financial means of the patient.^ 

My Exferimces of the Harm wrought by Indian Dais ^ 

“ The Dai is the one person who is looked upon as a saviour in all 
diseases of women by the illiterate Indian women. The dai considers 
herself qualified to attend all labours normal and abnormal, and all the 
pelvic diseases.- Cleanliness is a thing unknown to her. Soap and 
water are her great enemies. Often she is so dirty that she stinks, and 
her hands and nails are covered with dirt, particularly the nails, which 
are long and perfectly black on accoimt of the dirt underneath. To ask 
her to wash her hands before making an examination is t o in flict on her 
a great unforgivable indignity. 

“ To witness her method of conducting a labour case is a liberal 
education. Generally the dirtiest and the fingiest room in the house is 
selected, or, if the family lives only in one room, a corner of it curtained 

^ The following extracts illustrate only tbe violation of the ordinary rales of 
health and sanitation. Medical details are deliberately excluded as unsuitable to 
the scope of this book. The whole paper was published in the Grant Meikal 
Oolkge Magazine^ Bombay, April 1924. 

®, I.e.'midwives. 
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off. The dirtiest rags in tlie house arc used for linens and diapers, etc., 
and the dirtiest and the most useless ‘ Razai ’ or mattress is used for 
bedding. In short, everything that is unfit for domestic purposes and 
has been discarded is used at the time. . . . After delivery qI the child 
and the placenta, the patient is made to stand up leaning against a 
wall, while the dai presses her head on the abdomen above the uterus to 
expel anything that may be left behind. In many instancy the patient 
is given a bath at once. After this a big lump about the size of a tennis 
ball is prepared out of common salt and jaggery and inserted into the 
vagina. This preparation is used for ten days and is considered a 
sovereign remedy for preventing all the ailments incidental to labour. 
A part of this preparation removed from a labour case is considered the 
surest remedy for curing sterility, and often the dai removes it by 
stealth. ... but woe. to her if she is caught in the act, as it means 
getting into serious trouble because it is supposed to render the woman 
sterile in future. The patient is then put on a cherpoy ^ and covered 
with a warm blanket, seldom any clothes are put on her, ail the doors 
and windows are closed most scrupulously to shut off light and air, as 
exposure to air is supposed to give fever, and then big trays about two feet 
square full of burning coal are arranged under the bed, a ‘ shigri ' ^ 
is kept burning in the room, and heated bricks or tiles are applied to 
the abdomen. For ten days, the dai attends morning and evening, 
rubs the patient’s, body and abdomen with sweet oil, inserts the above- 
mentioned preparation into the vagina, and takes away the soiled linen 
to wash at her house and bring them back the next day. Here she 
makes one bundle of all the clothes belonging to different cases, so that 
if she has one septic case all the rest of her patients stand the risk 
of catching the infection. 

“ In the way of food, a decoction of dill, fruit and jaggery ^ is given 
for the first five days. Bajra conji ^ without any milk for another five 
days and then gradually sohd food. This goes on for twenty days. . . . 
During all this time the patient is kept confined to her corner, without 
light and ventilation, roasted alive with the heat, and on the above- 
mentioned highly nutritions diet. Nobody of coxirse touches her. The 
child, after delivery, is then given some jaggery and put in a comer of 
the room on a low stool to which all sorts of insects have access. Once 
I found a scorpion on the cot and it is nothing unusual to see ants 
crawling all over it. Among some of the Hindu communities no 
clothes are put on the child for forty days even in the coldest 
weather. . . . Even when the dais send for qualified medical aid, they 
do so so late that we are not able to save the patient, and then she 
gets an excuse to shift the blame on the doctor and impress upon the 
i^orant rela^tives and friends that it was our English method that 
killed the patient. Is it any wonder, after the above treatment, that so 
many women die during labour ? To me the wonder is that so many 
survive 1 

, “In my opinion it isiutile to expect a dai who gets only Es. 5 orlO 

^ A wooden bed with strings in place of f springs. ■ 

Small charcoal fire. ® Haw sugar. 

^ A “ pudding made of millet and water. 
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or 15, without adequate supervision, to do everything in an antiseptic 
manner even after training her. She generally goes back to her old 
ways, and it is not altogether her own faidt. Her surronndings, 
people’s habits and superstitions have to be taken into consideration 
also. The old women are so used to old customs and practices, that if 
she tries her newly acquired methods, she sometimes st^hds the risk 
of losing her patients. I had a dai working under me in a charitable 
lying-in hospital for a couple of years. , . . She used to wash her hands 
with soap and water, then lotion, etc. One day I asked her if she 
carried out my instructions in her private practice and her answer was : 
‘ Who is going to supply me with soap, lotion, clean towels, etc. ? 
Not certainly my patients.’ Hence I say that we must not content 
ourselves by training the dais only, but we must do our best to train 
public opinion in this matter . . . and . . . our endeavours must not 
be confined to women only, but men must be enlightened more than 
women, because a man is the lord and master at home . . . and if he 
choose ... in a great majority of cases he can place the wife in the 
hands of a qualified person in preference to a dai.” 


APPENDIX B 

Infant and Maternity Welfare in Bombay 

In discussing Indian vital statistics ^ the facts have been noted that, 
on the one hand, recorded infant mortality and maternity death- 
rates in India are terribly high (in spite of defective registration which 
probably conceals the extent of the evil), and that, on the other hand, 
during the last few years considerable improvements have been efiected 
in a number of cities, owing largely to the progress of the Infant and 
Maternity Welfare Movement.^ In Bombay city, although the infant 
mortality rate is still very high, an immense reduction has been efiected 
since 1921.® 

In 1924 the deaths of 9,156 infants under one year were registered 
in Bombay city. Of these, 6,638 (or nearly 72 per cent, of the total) 
were recorded as due to diseases of the respiratory system, infantile 
debility and premature birth ; 1,016 to convulsions ; 674 to diarrhcea 
and enteritis ; 218 to smallpox; 63 to malaria, ague and remittent 
fevers ; and 56 to measles.^ It is clear that a large number of these 
deaths are due to preventible factors, including deleterious pre-natal 
influences, lack of skilled medical attendance, and insanitary sur- 
roundings. 

The Executive Health Officer of the municipality cites, as the main 
causes of the city’s high general death-rate, the defective water supply, 
insufficient sewers (and hence the contamination of milk and other food 
by flies from basket privies), syphilis, and overcrowding. These evils 
are particularly inimical to infants. 

^ Cbap, ill, § X... ® Chap, iv, p. 88. ^ V. Table V, B. p. 521. 

* The causes mentioned remain of primary importance, although their relative 
importance varies from' year to yeto. 

'MM' '■ 
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Tbe following figures showing the correlation between infant 
mortality and housing are significant, whether the cause of the higher 
death-rates be poverty in general, or actual overcrowding : 

Infant Mortality Rates Bombay City 1925. 


Single-room tenements ^ . . . • 

Two-room tenements . . . • • 242 

Three-room tenements . . ; . 236 

Four or more room tenements . . 157 

Hospitals . . . • • .100 


On the other hand, an analysis of the infant mortality rates of 
different sects and castes gives the following results, which suggest that, 
at least for Hindus, there is no very definite correlation between poverty 
and a high infantile death-rate : 


Infant Mortality Rates jper 1,000 registered births in 1925. 


Brahmans . 547 
Banias . . 469 

Hindus “ other 

castes 360 
. “ low 

caste ” 392 


Bhatias . 392 

Musuimans . 361 

Indian 

Christians 373 
Jews . .160 


Parsees . 156 

Anglo-Indians 205 
Europeans . 118® 


The high rates for all communities, including Europeans and 
Parsees,^ suggests the presence of specific adverse factors common to 
all communities. There does not, however, appear to be much force in 
the Executive Health Officer’s suggestion that the explanation may be 
the prevalence of malaria and (in the case of the poorer communities) 
the custom of administering opium to infants, as these factors are 
present throughout the greater part of India. The true explanation 
appears to be the prevalence of those conditions, mentioned above, 
which afiect adversely the general, as well as the infantile mortality, 
rate. This view is supported by the fact that the general and the 
infantile death-rates invariably tend to rise and fall together. 

It is remarkable that the higher classes of Hindus, ix. the Brahmaps 
and Banias, have much higher rates than any other communities ; rates 
that greatly exceed those of the low-caste Hindus. It is probable that 
a relatively large number of Brahman and Bania infants are born out- 
side the city, and allowance should certainly be made for an error of 
this type,® but the custom of going home to be confined is certainly not 
limited to the higher caste and more prosperous women, so that there is 

Per 1,000 births. {Annml Sanitary Eeport (Bombay Presidency), 1926, p. 12.) 

® In, 1921 66 per cent, of the population of the city lived in one-room tenements. 

3 1925 was an' exceptionally favourable year for European infants. In 1924 
the rate was 204. 

* The registration of infantile births and deaths is practically complete for 
these two communities, and the proportion of the poor and very poor among them 
is low. {Annml Sanitary Eeport (Bombay Presidency), p, 12.) 

* No light is thrown on this possibility by the Report. 
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certainly reason to suspect the existence amongst Hindus of some 
factor which prevents the higher classes from benefiting, as regards 
infant mortality, from a superior social and economic position. 

This factor may well be sought, to some extent at least, in the 
Hindu customs, so forcibly pilloried by Miss Mayo, with regard to 
girl marriage and child-birth.^ It should be noted, however, that the 
infant mortality rate for Musulmans, no doubt aggravated by the 
purdah system, is about the same as that for “ Hindus, other castes,” 
and that, as far as can be judged, the average age of marriage is higher, 
and more women receive skilled attendance at child-birth, in Bombay, 
than throughout the country as a whole. One would, therefore, 
expect the ill-effects of early marriage and of mismanagement of 
confinements to be less in Bombay than in many other districts and 
cities. 

Both municipal and voluntary infant and maternity w^elfare work 
have made rapid progress in Bombay since their start during the war, 
and much more readiness is shown now than at first to take advantage 
of the facilities offered. 

Ten municipal “ District Nurses ” visit and advise expectant 
mothers, attend confinements, and visit the new-born. Five municipal 
maternity homes ^ and two infant milk depots (which distribute pure 
milk free, or at a nominal price) have been established; relief is 
administered to poor women during confinement in the form of neces- 
saries and comforts, and ten voluntary welfare centres have been 
started by the Infant Welfare Society.® This Society provides, through 
the centres, advice and instruction to mothers, medical aid to infants, 
and a staff of trained nurses who visit the homes.^ 

In 1925 the municipal nurses visited and verified 45 per cent, of the 
total registered births. Of these 45 per cent., no less than 27 per cent, 
took place in hospitals, 15 per cent, were attended by municipal mid- 
wives, 9 per cent, were attended by other qualified midwives, 43 per 
cent, were attended by unskilled women, and 6 per cent, were 
unattended. Even if we assume that all the births that were not 
'' verified ” were unattended or attended by imskilled women, it 
appears that 17*3 per cent, of the total births received skilled attendance 
(i.e. 11 per cent, in hospitals and 6*3 per cent, by municapal and other 
qualified midwives). Considering the recent origin of the whole 
movement this must be considered evidence of very satisfactory pro- 
gress. In outlying and rural districts in the Presidency much less has 
been done, although welfare societies have been started in various 
centres ; baby shows are held throughout the Presidency, and there is a 
scheme for training village dais.^ 

In both the Province and City of Madras tie number of welfare 
centres (of which there were twelve in the City of Madras in 1933) is much 

^ F. Appendix C, Mother India, p. 495. 

® In 1935, 4,711 women were admitted to these homes. 

* Otilj seven still continued at work in 1933-34. 

* Administrative Report of the Municipal Commissioner of the City of Bombay 
/or 1,933-34., , 

® Since then there seems to have been some relaxation of effort. For instance, 
in 1933-34 only 26 per cent, of the total registered births were verified by the 
nurses. Nevertheless the health of the City continues to show remarkable progress. 
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greater than in Bombay, and in 1926 no less than 38 per cent, of the 
labour cases were attended by trained midwives,^ but in rural districts 
only 3 per cent, were thus attended. On the other hand the infant 
mortality rate in Madras has not shown a steady decline, but until 1931 
tended to rise in accordance with greater accuracy of registration. 

Space forbids detailed treatment of the figures for other presi- 
dencies, but it can be said that the infant welfare movement is 
undoubtedly spreading throughout the country as a whole, and that, 
at least in urban areas, skilled advice and attention have now 
been made available for an appreciable proportion of mothers and 
infants. 

The registration of the deaths of women at child-birth is still so 
incomplete that no general figures can be quoted. In certain districts 
of Madras city 11*6 maternal deaths occurred per 1,000 registered 
birthc, whilst in Bengal it was estimated on the basis of Calcutta figures 
that there were three maternal deaths per 1,000 registered births.^ 
One can only conclude that at present it is impossible to infer anything 
from the inadequate data available. 

It is worth noting that in the United Provinces the infant mortality 
rate has considerably and steadily declined since 1906,® and that in the 
Central Provinces it is reported that “ in most of these cases the 
mortality is due to interference by the untrained dais, who attend the 
labour and also on account of the want of proper care and treatment 
after delivery.’’ ^ 

The following figures show the registered infant mortality (per 
1,000 registered births) in 1983 for each province : 

iTifant Mortality Rates. 


Central Provinces .... 200*0 

Punjab 192*5 

Burma ...... 192*2 

Bengal . . . . . . 200*1 

Bombay ...... 160*6 

Madras ...... 184*8 

Assam 163*4 

United Provinces . . . . 137*8 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 135*2 


It may be noted that Bengal and the Central Provinces have the 
highest rate and that Bihar and Orissa has the lowest . But the 
defectiveness of registration, which is general, but which difiers to an 
unknown degree in different provinces, precludes safe deductions. 


1 Thirty- two per cent, in all municipalities throughout the Presidency. 
® These are amongst the more accurate estimates, 
a Le. from 250*9 to 137*8 per 1,000 births. 

^ Annual Sanitary Beport fot 
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APPENDIX C 
“ Mother India ” 

Miss Mayo’s widely read book, “ Mother India,’' deals with many of 
the problems discussed in chapters iii and iv. Her central thesis is that 
“ the whole pyramid of the Indian’s woes, material and spiritual — 
poverty, sickness, ignorance, political minority, melancholy, ineffective- 
ness . . . rests upon a rock-bottom physical base. The base is, 
simply, his manner of getting into the world and his sex-life thence- 
forward.” ^ In support of this thesis she describes and discusses the 
position of Indian women, the marriage system, child-birth and the 
caste system (in its various ramifications). 

In calling attention to the gross and widespread evil results of certain 
customs connected with girl marriage, caste, and child-birth, and to the 
urgent need for reform of these institutions and customs. Miss Mayo has 
performed a real service to India. But by presenting her facts in such 
a way as to lead to unwarranted conclusions, by omitting altogether the 
idealistic and brighter side of the picture, and by entire lack of under- 
standing of the Indian point of view, she has failed to produce a fair 
and well-proportioned representation of the facts, and has rendered a 
disservice to the cause of better mutual understanding between East 
and West. 

Miss Mayo suggests to the reader generalizations based not on 
typical instances, but on exceptional pathological cases, as when she 
infers that sexual intercourse (involving gross physical cruelty) is 
common between adult husbands and their wives of eight, nine, or ten 
years old, or when she implies that most Indian men are decrepit and 
querulous old wrecks at the age of thirty.^ At other times she makes 
apparently quantitative statements about matters for which accurate 
figures do not exist, as when she says that seven to eight out of every 
ten average male Hindus (who have sufficient means to command their 
pleasure) are impotent between the age of twenty-five and thirty.® 

The lack of adequate data often makes it difficult to contradict 
Miss Mayo’s statements, except by simple denial that she has any basis 
for her assertions. It is not known, for instance, what is the statistical 
average, or the normal age of consummation of marriage in India, nor to 
what extent venereal disease prevails. 

With regard to the consummation of marriage, Miss Mayo asserts 
that ‘‘ the Indian girl, in common practice, looks for motherhood nine 
months after reaching puberty — or anywhere between the ages of 
fourteen and eight,” ^ This certainly gives the impression that many 
mothers of eight, nine, or ten years old can be found in India, and that 
few (if any) first-born have mothers over fourteen. Complete figures 
do not exist to which reference can be made, and it is probable that 
throughout India as a whole the “ norm ” may be fourteen or thirteen 
years, but it is worth while to quote Dr. Balfour’s evidence given in a 
letter to the of October 10, 1927. She quoted from just on 

^ Iwdw, p. 29. ^ Jb/d., p. 25. » rdid., p. 34. ^ iM., p. 30. 
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6,000 hospital cases of primiparae. The average age was eighteen to 
nineteen years ; twelve only of these mothers were thirteen (none 
younger) and thirty-five were fourteen years old. It is true that 
hospitals tend to attract a large proportion of members of the 
“ enlightened classes, and also that Bombay is probably not repre- 
sentative of India as a whole in this respect, but at the same time we 
know that maternity hospitals are growing rapidly in popularity in 
cities all over the country, and that the movement for raising the age of 
marriage and of consent has recently made great headway, especially 
in Indian (Native) States. In a number of such States, including 
Baroda, Mysore, and Bundi, legislation has recently raised the legal age 
of marriage. In British India the Sarda Act of 1929 raised the age of 
consent from fourteen within and fifteen without the marriage bond, to 
fifteen and eighteen respectively. ^ - 

Again, Miss Mayo dismisses, as almost beneath contempt, Dr. 
Hariprasad’s contention that a main cause of the high death-rate in 
India is lack of sanitation.^ Other causes there may be, but we have 
seen that lack of sanitation at least deserves “ honourable mention.” 
Presumably it is her contempt for matters of this kind that induces her 
to ignore the excellent and successful welfare work that has recently 
made such remarkable and encouraging strides in Indian cities.® The 
sin of suppression of pertinent fact is not far removed from that of 
mendacity. 

Miss Mayo’s picture of Indian family life and of the relations between 
members of the family certainly does not correspond with the impres- 
sion of prevailing kindliness and affection which strikes those who have 
lived in India. In fact Miss Mayo indicts the whole nation, instead 
of the institutions and customs of certain (though certainly large) 
communities. 

It may be suggested that it was not in the least necessary to exag- 
gerate the facts in order to depict the existence of grave abuses, and to 
prove the urgent, need for reform. The facts are quite bad enough in 
themselves, and were it not for the existence of nobler aspects of Indian 
life than those presented by Miss Mayo, it would indeed be futile to 
appeal to Indians to venture upon the thorny path of reform. 

APPENDIX D 

Sanitaky Conditions in India 

The best way to give an idea of the conditions prevailing at the end of 
the nineteenth century and to-day will be to quote selected descriptive 
passages from inquiries that have been carried out with the object of 
revealing the evils of slumdom and lack of sanitation. 

For an excellent and detailed description of the sanitary — or rather 
insanitary — conditions to be found in a great many towns scattered 
throughout the country at the end of the nineteenth century, the reader 

F. Eleanor F. RatKbone, The Sarda Act has proved 

^ probably on account of ineffective administration. 

Mother Irdia^ p. 37. ® F, Appendix B, p. 491, above. 
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is referred to Appendix III of the Eeport of the Indian Plague Com- 
mission, 1898-99. A few selections only can be quoted here, but even 
these will give some idea of the conditions that prevailed and of the 
widespread nature of the evils* revealed. Big and little towns, cities 
and even villages, suffered from defective drainage and ventilation and 
from dirt, whilst in the larger centres these universal evils were aggra- 
vated by much greater overcrowding, worse pollution of the atmosphere, 
and ^eater difficulty in obtaining water. Let us start with a quotation 
describing conditions in Calcutta. 

“ It possesses few advantages except the proximity of the River 
Hoogly, being flat, low-lying, and alluvial. By making a large number 
of tanks the level ^ has been somewhat raised in parts, but most of 
these tanks are so exceedingly foul as to come within the category of 
nuisances. In the native quarters of the town, buildings have been run 
up under little control, so that they are crowded together on the site. 
Add to this an increasing population, defective system of sewage, and 
an insufficient establishment of scavengers, and no sanitarian will be 
surprised that in spite of a considerable expenditure on the part of the 
town authorities the health of the town has steadily deteriorated.” ^ 

The most conspicuous evils upon which emphasis was laid related to 
drainage and conservancy. The description quoted above continues : 
“ The condition of the house drains and ‘ down-pipes ’ which were 
intended to convey latrine and house and sullage water, were in a 
deplorable condition. In a large number of cases, the down-pipe was 
broken at from five to fifteen feet from the ground, and the water, urine, 
and liquid sewage from the houses were simply splashing on the ground, 
fouling the whole gali or lane, and soaking the walls of the houses which, 
in many cases, were most thickly covered with filth. Many of the 
interiors of the dwellings were pitch dark even in broad daylight, and 
rats ran about fearlessly as if it were the middle of the night. Walls 
and floors alike are damp with contamination from liquid sewage which 
is rotting, and for which there is no escape.” 

If we now turn to Bombay we find that similar conditions prevailed. 
“Large areas of Byculla are without drains, and buildings in other 
portions, where there are no drains, are on such low grounds that they 
cannot be drained . . . and in Khetwadi, where two large plague 
hospitals are placed, a large area — more than one-half — has buildings 
that heavy rains lca;ve standing in sewage and water.” The worst 
descriptions apply perhaps to the great chawls in the industrial areas. 

“ On the ground floor is a narrow central passage about three feet wide 
with mud floor running the entire length of the building. At one end 
6f this passage is the opening into the street ; at the other is a latrine 
common to the floor on the one side, and the fresh- water cistern on the 
other. From this central passage doors open on. each side into small 
cubicles. The fl.oor of the cubicles is of mud, the partitions of wood or 
of small sticks plastered with mud. There is no window, no chimney, 

^ Above the subsoil water. 

® Tbe death rate was 28*7 in 1889 and 36*1 in 1897. In 1914 it was 28-3, it 
rose again to 35*0 in 1918, and fell to 28*4 in 1923. In 1926 it rose to 34* 7. it 
is, therefore, difficult to trace any permanent tendency to improve in spite of ail 
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no light or ventilation, save such as penetrate through the doorway 
from the dimly lighted central pssage. The interior was reported as 
pitch dark at midday. The cubicles were normally ten feet square and 
eight to ten feet high. The number of persons who sleep in them is 
usually limited by the floor space, for on a rainy night, sleeping out of 
doors being impossible, they are like sardines in a tin. It may be 
added to this, as a result of personal observations, that the central 
passages of many of the chawls that were visited were nearly dark and 
were filthy with moist mud and human excrement ; and that, as tlie 
above description implies, the chief, and sometimes the sole, means for 
the admission of air into the small dwellings or cubicles was by the 
passages.” These dwellings were ventilated solely from the ‘‘ sweeper's 
gali ” {i.e, the passage between the houses). '' Oyer these galis there 
is a constant passage of fluid carrying excreta containing organic matter. 
There is a continual throwing out of the windows of solid matter on to 
the gali ; in fact the galis are the ashpits of the houses in Bombay. To 
show that this was not an exceptionally bad area, it was said that not 
less than 80 per cent, in the adjoining ward, are in a similarly insanitary 
condition.’^ 

In another passage the dwellings were described as having their 
floors completely covered with sleeping forms, and as having in addition 
beds hanging from the roof into which people were crowded for whom 
there was no room on the floor. 

It is significant that the average mortality of Bombay in the five 
years preceding the outbreak of plague varied from 50 per 1,000 in the 
worst, to 20, 15, and 10 per 1,000 in the wealthier portions of the city. 

The description of a comparatively small town, namely, Cutch Hand vi 
(a seaport with 38,000 inhabitants at that time), shows that although 
circumstances were somewhat different the results were very similar. 

“ The so-called streets are in reality narrow and tortuous lanes, the 
widest part not being more than fourteen feet wide, and most of them 
very much less than ten feet wide. The houses are for the most part 
built of stone, and are usually one storey in height, and nearly ail of them 
enclosed by high walls with gateways leading into the courtyard, which 
is surrounded by small rooms which are ill-ventilated, gloomy, and 
dirty. . . . One courtyard is generally used as a stable for cows and 
other animals, and, as it is not the custom to clean these yards, the smell 
from them is usually very oflensive. The habits of the inhabitants are 
decidedly dirty, the latrines are usually the streets. ... A great many 
cattle are also kept inside the houses.” 

Three more short quotations must suffice to illustrate conditions at 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. The 
first refers to Nasik, an ancient and famous town of the Bombay Deccan. 
“ The poorer houses in Nasik, and the great majority of the houses in 
Malegaon, are one-roomed, overcrowded, and without any window, and 
the floors are of earth and cow-dunged, if the people are well-to-do.” 

Secondly comes a description of certain districts in Karachi. " The 
foundations of these houses are saturated with sewage and filth of every' 
description. There is generally a cesspool below the house which has 
not been emptied since the house was built, and the neighbourhood is 
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honeycombed with rat holes. The cesspool is probably situated close to a 
well from which water is drawn for washing if not for drinking purposes."’ 

Finally comes this account of a moderate-sized town in the State of 
Baroda : The dwellings of the ordinary people are of a poor description. 
They are damp, ill-ventilated, and constructed without regard to sani- 
tary precautions. People and cattle dwell under the same roof, and 
the soil is saturated with human and animal excreta. The pollution of 
the soil, air, and water is common.” ^ 

All these accounts are quoted from the Memorandum by the 
President of the Plague Commission, in which he says that ‘‘it is 
apparent from the evidence that a considerable amount of effective 
sanitary work has been undertaken in several of the cities and larger 
towns of India during the last twenty years, especially in the direction of 
improving the water supply and introducing sewerage systems ” 1 The 
fact is that, as improvements have been introduced into one district, the 
evil conditions seemed simply to change their habitation, and cropped 
up as bad as ever in another district to which, temporarily, less attention 
had been paid. This was the great difficulty met with by the Improve- 
ment Trust in Bombay during the war. Broad roadways were opened 
up, tenements were cleared of their surplus population and condemned 
buildings were pulled down and replaced by new ones, but the expelled 
population had to live somewhere, and they settled in neighbouringn 
areas, taking with them the evils of overcrowding, dirt, disease. For 
we find — in spite of all that has been done of recent years to improve 
sanitation — ^that areas can be found even to-day that do not differ 
radically in their complete disregard for health and sanitation from 
those just described as existing in 1898. In Bombay, for instance 
where more has perhaps been done to improve conditions than in 
any other Indian town, sanitation is still extremely primitive in 
certain districts. The water supply tends to fail in the hot weather in 
the poorer quarters of the town, and is frequently off except during 
certain very limited periods of the day.^ The number of taps per 
chawl in these quarters is at all times entirely inadequate. Sewers 
have not yet been laid in some of the poorer quarters of the city, and 
the night-soil is removed by hand, in baskets by the “ sweepers,” who 
carry them down the narrow gullies, which are often the only spaces 
separating adjoining buildings. Down the centre of the gullies run 
open drains. “The contents of the basket receptacles in the privy 
frequently overflow into the open drains and foul the gullies. ... At 
times the cesspits also overflow or the drains become choked,” ® The 

^ It is interesting to note that in the middle of the nineteenth century London 
still had an intermittent water-supply, where water was laid on at all. In many 
quarters water for all domestic purposes was taken from the Thames where “ tlio 
most abominable impurities ” were said to have abounded. As late as 1865 the 
filth in the streets of New York was unbelievable. C. E. A. Winslow, The 
Evolution and Sipiificance of the Public Health Campaign, p. 8. 

® In those quarters where one tap serves many dwellings and there is no means 
of storing water, the serious results of these measures can well be imagined. Where 
water-closets had been installed the flush system naturally failed to work when tlic 
water was cut off, 

® A. R. Bumett-Hurst, Labour and Housing in Bombay. Mr. Hurst gives a vivfd 
deseriptioq of conditions of life in the working-classdistricts between 1910 and 1910. 
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“ sweepers,’^ who are supposed to remove the excreta to the uight-soi! 
depots, “ frequently shirk their duties and empty the contents of the 
baskets into the open drains. Add to this the practice of throwing all 
kinds of household refuse and filth into the gullies by the people in the 
rooms overlooking them, and one can form some slight conception of the 
strength of the smell. ... Is it surprising, then, that the windows of 
rooms which overlook the gullies have to be kept closed to shut out the 
stench ? The conditions under which the occupants of these rooms — 
one of which, be it noted, often shelters several families — have to cook, 
eat, and sleep, can well be imagined when ifc is remembered that the only 
sources of light and ventilation are the window opening on to the gully 
and the door by which they enter the room.’’ These gullies are some- 
times not flusW with water for months at a time. In addition, 
nuisance is caused by the fact that there are no dustbins in the poorer 
quarters of the city, and that refuse is dumped down anywhere and left 
to rot. A more recent investigation — i.e. that carried out in 1922 by 
the lady doctor appointed to report on women industrial workers in 
Bombay, with special reference to the provision of maternity benefits ^ 
— reveals the fact that, in spite of manifold efforts at improvement 
made during post-war years, similar evils still persisted. Dr. Barnes 
compares the conditions in the factories with those in the chawls, to the 
great detriment of the latter. “ Observations made in the mills visited, 
in comparison with the chawls visited,” she says, proved that the 
hours spent in the mills were healthier and more hygienic for the women 
industrial workers, than those spent in their own chawls. . . . Every 
mill so far visited, had large, well-lighted, well-ventilated workrooms, 
whereas in the chawls every ventilation space was closed and the air 
full of impurities of every description.” In addition, nearly every 
chawl contained animals such as goats, fowls, dogs, cats, and, in some 
cases, monkeys. Rats were also in evidence in most rooms visited.” 
One instance was quoted of a room fifteen feet by twelve feet in which 
no less than six families were living — each of which had its own separate 
oven — making in all a total of no less than thirty persons, including 
children. Three out of six women were expecting shortly to be 
delivered, and the district nurse who accompanied Dr. Barnes pointed 
out to her a space of some three feet by four feet which was usually 
screened off for the purpose.” The Census of 1921 gave evidence that 
overcrowding of a gross description was not uncommon in the city, as 
there were no less than 135 known instances in which a single room was 
occupied by six or more families. 

Since then considerable improvements have been made in the 
housing and general conditions of the working-classes in Bombay City.^ 
Housing conditions are bad elsewhere also. Interesting sidelights on 
the housing conditions of jute workers in the Bengal tea districts and 
coalfields, and in other Bengal industries, have been given by 
Dr. Curjel, in her report on Women’s Labour in Bengal Industries.” ^ 
Jute workers outside Calcutta live either in close proximity to the 

* ^ Bombay Labour Gazette^ September 1922. ® F, chap, xviii. 

* BuUetin of Indian Industries arid Labour f 
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mills, in one-roomed houses owned by the mill authorities, and often 
in the mill compound itself or in the bazaar, or in the so-called “ basti 
houses — i,e. coolie lines built outside the factory area. The mill-owned 
houses are built as a rule in densely populated areas and are extremely 
closely packed, often being ‘‘ back to back.*' It is here, that over- 
crowding is worst. Not more thsn four adults are supposed to occupy 
these one-roomed houses, but frequently subletting is carried on and as 
many as eleven to sixteen persons were found in one room.^ As a 
rule such dwellings had no outer yard or compound and there was 
absolutely no provision for privacy. The want of privacy in many of 
the mill quarters provided is such that respectable women, even of low 
caste, could not live there.^ The result is that many of the up- 
country ’’ workers leave their wives at home, and have “ temporary 
w:ives ’’ whilst they are working at the mills. They go home from time 
to time to their real families, and often only work in the mills for a 
certain number of years, after which they leave the town completely. 
Their temporary wives are then left behind and have to make new 
arrangements. ‘‘ As it is scarcely possible for a woman to live for any 
length of time alone in a mill compound, women workers, if deserted by 
one man, usually seek other male protection. This protection may 
consist not only of living with a man, but in working with him in the 
miU, in a position where he can keep an eye on the woman and prevent 
the attention of other male workers ; in return the woman gives over 
her earnings to the man. Managers stated that when a woman worker 
left a man, or if her man took up with another woman, the men would 
ask that the working positions of the women in the mill might lie 
readjusted.’’ ^ In the bazaar and in the “ basti ” houses overcrowding 
is not nearly so great and privacy (of a kind !) can be secured, but 
the rents are higher. The usual rent charged by the mill authorities is 
only some 2 to 4 annas per week {i.e, 8 annas to R. 1 per month). The 
dwellings outside the factory compounds are not under the supervision 
of any sanitary authority as regards construction, but can be built any- 
how. In the tea-gardens and on the coalfields housing accommodation 
is better. On the coalfields the owners themselves provide d.wellings 
reported as “ satisfactory ” although “ katchcha,” ^ which are not — 
according to Indian standards — overcrowded. Of the accommodation 
for workers in the iron, engineering, pottery, and other miscellaneous 
industries in or near the coalfields, it is said that there is little privacy 
and that the ‘ real ’ wives do not as a rule accompany their husbands.” ® 

APPENDIX E 

The Legal Position of Managing Agents 

The question of the reform of the managing agent system sfcill remains 
one of the outstanding problems of commercial organization in India. 
It may be perfectly true that many, or even most, of the managing 
agents have performed their functions efiiciently and with integrity, 

^ B'idUtin of Indian Industries and Labour, Ho. 31, 1923, p. 10. 

^ IMd,,j^. 16. * Ibid., p. 17, ^ I.e. “ make-shift*’ or temporary. 

. ® Ibid., p.j33. ■ 
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but this does not absolve from criticism a system which undoubtedly 
gives special opportunities for exploitation and even fraud. ^ In any 
case it is generally recogmzed that the system is to a great extent 
responsible for the undoubted fact that industrial and commercial 
enterprise in InMa m am l y res ts^m^^ a comparatively smaE group ..of 
private individuals, both Europeans and Indians.*' 

‘'"■■"ICdnSder, for Instance, the position of the famous firm of Andrew 

YMku^&^Dom^njy which acts as managing agent for a large number of 
industrial and commercial concerns, including at least ten jute mills, 
fifteen coal companies, two hydraulic companies, two oil miils, a flour 
mill, navigation, rubber, sugar, brick and pottery, and miscellaneous 
concerns of all descriptions. It is obvious that incidental earnings 
must be large and that it must at times be difficult to reconcile the 
various interests, and still more difficult for any one firm to control the 
destinies of such a vast. and heterog^^^^^^ collection of businesses. 
Where the earnings of the managing agents are based on output^pr 
sales, the position is obviously even less satisfactory and may lead to 
chimnic over-production a nd gl utting of the. market.® 

The functions of the. managing agents vary greatly from industry to 
industry. “ The system is loo se in its appEcation and the position of 
( the managi n g agents yanei from tE^ secretaries to that of managers 
\ oTjijrec.tors ; but in practice the managing agents direct the directors, 

/ administer all the concerns of the company, and in some cases they haji^e 
I been actiiaUy Eiovm to tak e power in the Articles of Association to 
) dispense with airectors aftogetEer.’’ ^ Mbrebver, it^^a that the 

powers of the agents have tended to increase with the passage of time, 
as is shown by comparing certain recent Articles of Association with 
others of an earlier date. Their power seems to be pecuEarly great in 
the Bombay cotton mill industry where — it is interesting to note — ^it is 
mainly Indian firms that are concerned. 

“ If a c otton milHs handed over for management to one of these 
firms, the manag ing agents are in, a.. position not only of managing it, 

|l Ej[toil^ingj;a^.n^ its stores^ effecting its 

i nsuranc e srand distributi ng its^prdducts. Thus it often happens that, 

I thoughjtEere be a lp.ss on^paper fox^the agoncj 

y inlts various jcapaifitieajaci^^ 

"TKe lndian Press has frequeSB^^ontained violent attacks on the 
system. “We have in these columns exposed again and again the 
rascality and rank dishonesty with which large sections of our mill 
industry are saturated.’’ ® These accusations have been repeated 
during the post-war lab our troubles and de gression ,i n ' th e Bombay 

cotton industry. “ A ghastly network of in efficiency and'coirujQtioii 

has grown up round the textile industry,” says 

^ V. D,0,T. the Conditions and Prospects of Britwh Trade in India^ 

l9l9ypA09,mdY» Amtej, The Trade of the Indian Ocean, 

® F. P. S. Lokanathan, Industrial Organization in India* 

® la India a ooiamission on profits is the nsnal basis, except in the plantation 
industries. 

^ JSotiwd iTut/e, March 1923. 

^ Bombay Chronicle, April 1926 (quoted in the Lakour Magazine, December 
1926). . ' 

^ Indian Textile Journal, ‘Novemh&s IBW, 
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‘‘ and has made it unable to stand on its legs in a period of stress/’ ^ 
These are hard words, and one might feel inclined to dismiss them as 
exaggerations due to political opposition and class feelings, were it not 

for the veiM criticisms contained in the Be po rt of ,1927 o f th e Tarifi • 

Board on thelStton Industry. . 

The feeliiig against the managing agent system has become so strong 
in certain quarters that it has been suggested that an essential pre- 
requisite of any real industrial progress in India ‘‘ is the strict enf orce- 
ment and, if necessary, revision of the Indk^^ Managing 

agentST^^ 0 apparently contemplated by the 

Act, are generally legally treated as directors or secretaries according 
to their status and powers. Bu t their v ery wide powers leg nixe strict 

d efinitio n and curt ai|ment;>^^^^^ to various 

legarsafegi ards, and the question shouldrbe seriously considered as to 
whether Tn the interests of the pubhc thei i* existing pos ition and privi- 
Ie geshhbu Id_n ot be m ade illega l, and provisions sh ould in any case be 
madefor a substantial shar e qualificat ion andthe disclpsuie of mterests?’ ® 
■"“■^Although some" revision of theTndian Company Acts might be 
beneficial, the assumption that managing agents ” are entirely ignored 
by the Indian Company Law and that no provision has-been ma^ 
the disclosi^^f interests of m to be based upon a 

misconception. Tiobably a number of the existing abuses could even 
now be prevented if full advantage were taken of the Actsj^ 1913 and 
1^4^ M uch could certa inly be do ne i f the shareholders cpdd2¥l°L“ 
3uced to take an ac tiv e interest in 9ie ccmcerns in which their capitalis 
iqy^ted. As, however, there seems to be HtSe hope of this, the q^ 
remains whether special legislation might not be undertaken instead. 

The existing legislation on the subject is contaiiied in the con- 
solidating and amending ActJ^II of 1913 , as modified by the clauses 
add ed in 19 14 .^ This Act ame ndedrtEeTndian Compa nies ^ctjof^ 
as mocEfiedm several subsequent but minor Acts, ^ and, like these earlier 
Acts, was based on Eng hsh Compaq L^. Its main object was to 
give increasedTsaieguSds td^shaxeEolders by enforcing publicity as 
regards the interests of directors and the contents of contracts entered 
into on behalf of the company, and by giving shareholders greater 
control over the activities of the companies during the earlier stages of 
their formation. In two respects the Act actually went beyond 
English law : (a) it gave the Begistrar of Companies the power to 
call for additional information and, if necessary, appoint an inspector 
to inquire into the accounts of the company, without waiting for an 
application from a certain number of the shareholders ; and (b) it laid 
down provisions as to the qualifications necessary for auditors, with 
the object of eliminating the unfit.” ® The member of Council in 

1 Bombay Chronicle, April 1925 (quoted in the Labour Magazine, December 1925), 

® RmnA Table, March 1923, pp. 385, 386. 

® Unrepeaied General Acts of the Govemor-GeneraUin-Council, voL vii (1914). 
Note the Corrigenda showing the amendments of 1914. 

* J.C. the Indian Companies (Amendment) Actr-4^87 ; the Indian Companies 
(Memorandmm of Association) Aot,J 876 ; the Indian Compan ies (Branch Registers) 
Act. 1900 : and the I ndian Commni^Am e ndmentT3SCl¥ l^ 
o/iitdlailMCTart VI,^p^ 
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introducing the Bill pointed out that the status and function of any 
managing agent would be affected by the proTOiohsl>f^ the Bill, because 
a managing agent must be either a director of the company or not a 
director ; as a director, he would be subject to all the safeguards 
and penalties prescribed in the case of directors ; if he were not a 

director, then his lelationsM^ with^^^ be. governed by 

opntract, and the Bdi provides that every ‘‘ material contract should 
be*^i^losed m the prospectijs. In ibis way full publicity could be 
s&ured as'to the status and functions of managing agents. 

The Bill was circulated for consideration throughout the country, 
and was discussed again in the Legislative Council in 1913, on the 
motion that it should be referred to a Select Committee. On this 
occasion it was explained that the Government had reconsidered the 
question of including provisions dealing with managing agents, and 
had come to the conclusion that ili^woiM be n^essar^^^ make “ som e 
adjustments^’ tq^‘^^in_Managin^^ under t he Bill/* ^ “ It is 
'tM^lhaFin some^^SSs_mamgm£irgent^ this BilTbecomes law, 
would be assimilated to directors, and therefore would come under the 
pf6HS5cns~|iiesSBii^^ ^teguards and penalties which apply 

in the case of directors. But their relationship to the company they 
manage is clearly not the same as the relationship of a director to Hs 
company in England.” ® Whereas in England “ the Courts have laid 
down that a Director should not be placed in a position in which his 
interests might he prejudicid to those of his Company,” in India “ it is 
clear that, in the case of Managing Agents who are also Directors, such a 
position might easily arise.” ^ 

The proposals put forward to deal with the peculiar situation in 
India were that it should be compulsory for all companies to have 
directors, and if members of the managing agents’ firm were also 
directors of the firm they manage there should be a majority of inde- 
pendent directors. A definition of “ Managers ” was td be included, 
which should cover Managing Agents,” and clauses were to be in- 
serted to secure that “ a Company managed by Managing Agents will 
have an independent Board to whom the Managing Agents wiE be 
responsible.” The object of this provision was both to safeguard the 
interests of the company, and to relieve managing agents of a degree of 
responsibility which should not be placed upon them. It was proposed 
to give the utmost publicity to the provisions governing the relations 
between the company and the agents who manage it. In order to 
prevent a firm of managing agents from dealing on behalf of an “ undis- 
closed principal,” and then treating the transaction subsequently, 
according to its success or failure, either as a private one made on their 
own behalf, or as made on behalf of some business which they managed, 
it was proposed that a memorandum of every transaction should be 
communicated immediately to the company concerned, to form a record 
that the transaction has been made on behalf of that company. 

These proposals were severely criticized by members of the Select 
Committee/ and were omitted from the Bill. 

^ Gazette of likia, 1913, Fart VI, p. 6 et seq. * Ibid, 

* Ibid. . * /6id.,p. 106. 
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Subsequently tbe proposals were reconsidered by another Select 
Cominittee, which supported most of the proposals but deleted the 
clause which provided for a majority of independent directors.^ It 
was urged on the one hand that such a clause would in fact be “ in- 
operative ” and would serve no useful object,^ whilst on the other it 
was held that the shareholders already possessed the power, if they cared 
to exercise it, to elect an independent majority of directors on the 
board, and that there was no need specifically to insist upon an inde- 
pendent majority. It was decided to delete the clause until experience 
of the working of the Act had been gained. When the Bill was (later) 
presented to the Legislative Council it was even suggested that, if this 
clause were inserted, in efiect the majority of the shareholders would be 
disfranchised for the sake of a minority, because in practice the majority 
of the shares in most of the concerns under consideration were held by 
the managing agents themselves, or by their friends and relatives.^ 
The net results of the modifications passed in 1914 were, therefore, to 
enforce the disclosure of interests and prevent the fraudulent usf=! of a 
company in the case of contracts made on behalf of undisclosed princi- 
pals, but to omit the provisions necessitating the appointment of a 
majority of independent directors.^ 

It thus appears both that managing agents have been contemplated 
in framing the Indian Comp any Law^- and that steps have actually 
been taken to preventTEemTESm^msusing their powers in certain 
respects. That the law has not been more effective has been due 
largely to the inertia of the shareholders. Apparently not even the 
“ disclosure of interests,’* for which specific provision was made in 
1914, is thoroughly enforced.® Even if it were made compulsory to 
appoint a majority of independent directors the problem would only be 
solved on condition that the shareholders exercised wisely their choice 
of directors, and that the latter exercised their functions actively and in 
the true interests of the shareholders. 

The real problem appears to be that of educating public opinion. 
In 1935 the possibility of amending the Law was again considered, and a 
Bill has been prepared which will be brought forward in 1936. 


APPENDIX F 

The Production’ op Steel at Jamshedpur 

The production of steel from iron-ore at Jairishedpur is divided into 
four separate processes. First, there is the preliminary process of 
converting coal into coke ; second, there is the smelting of iron-ore 
with coke in the blast furnaces and the consequent production of pig- 
iron ; third, there is the conversion of pig-iron into steel ingots in the 
Open-Hearth ’’ furnaces and in the Duplex plant ; and fourtb, there 
is the shaping of steel in the rolling mills into structural shapes. The 

^ Clause 83 C. ® 1914, Part V,p. 79. * /5{i^,,PartVI,p.744. 

Unrepmled General Acts of the Governor^Qeneral-in-Councilf vol. viii, Act 
No.XI,ofl914..' 

® ■■Eeport" of the Statutory Enquiry into the Cotton Industry, p. 88, 
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conversion of coal into coke is carried out in coke ovens built of silica 
and 'fire-bricks. During thi-s process various by-products arise. Part 
of tbe gas that is given ofi is utilized immediately^ that is, it is burnt 
and thus used to heat the ovens. The direct products of the ^ coMng 
of coal are coke and fuel gas. The coke is, of conrsej what is wanted 
in order to obtain, pig-iron from iron-ore. The fuel gas contains tarj 
ammonia and other less important ingredients. The ammonia is 
separated out by means of sulphuric acid which combines with it to 
form sulphate of ammonia. The latter is a very valuable fertilizer 
which, ■unfortunately, is at present mainly exported to Java and 
Mauritius, instead of being utilized to increase the productivity of the 
Indian soil. 

The coke is then placed in the blast furnace with the iron-ore and 
some kind of fiux.^ A blast of hot air is blown into the furnace to burn 
the coke, which melts the iron-ore and causes the iron to separate out. 
The impurities in the ore combine with the flux to form a slag, which 
floats on the top of the hot ore. The products of the blast furnace are, 
therefore, molten pig-iron — which can be run ofl from the bottom — 
molten slag, and “ Mast-furnace gas.’' The latter is combustibie. At 
Jamshedpur each blast furnace produces about 1 ton of pig-iron to | ton 
of slag : about | to | of the gas is used for heating purposes, and the 
rest forms a saleable surplus. About If tons of iron-ore and 1| tons of 
coking coal are required to produce 1 ton of pig-iron.® 

The pig-iron thus obtained is placed with steel scrap, a little iron- 
ore and lime in the Basic Open-Hearth steel furnaces/** or in the Duplex 
Plant (combining the Bessemer and Open-Hearth Processes). The 
former are now out-of-date, and the latter has been rather a disappoint- 
ment.^ The iron-ore ^nd lime remove the remaining impurities 
from the pig-iron, producing steel and an entirely useless slag. Almost 
2 tons of iron-ore and If ton of coking coal are required to make 
1 ton of finished steel. The steel thus produced is immediately cast 
into “ ingots ” — ^namely, great blocks of steel weighing about 3 tons 
each. The steel ingots are now ready for shaping in the rolling mills 
into structural steel of all sorts and descriptions. 

The ingots are passed through one or other of alternative types 
of “ blooming mills.” The one type produces so-called blooms,” 
which are passed on to the “ rail and structural mill,” and finally emerge 
as rails or structural sections (such as beams). The other type produces 
so-called “ billets,” which are passed on to the “ bar-mills,” from which 
they finally emerge as bars of the desired shapes and sizes. 

The following tables show the actual and estimated production at 
Jamshedpur, and the costs per ton of finished steel, at selected dates. 

^ Por instance, limestone, dolomite, or finorspar* 

^ First Eeport of the Tariff Board on iheJSieellTidmir^^^. 7, 

® Indian pig-iron contains a moderate amount of pbospboiriis (derived more 
from the coal than the iron) which is removed by the lime. The Basic Open- 
Hearth Process is the only one suited to Indian conditions, as the Bessemer (Acid) 
Process requires phosphoric-free pig-iron, whilst the Basic Bessemer i^rocess 
requires a higher percentage of phosphorus than that contained in Indian pig-iron, 
(/6td., p. 4.) 

^ The Tariff Board Report, recommends far-reaching reconstruction. 


Actual and Estimated Production at Jamshedpur.' 
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APPENDIX G 

The “ Drain ” to England 

Owing to the political, administrative, and commercial connections 
with England, the Government of India has commitments not only in 
India, but also in London, the latter being termed the “ Home Charges.” 
These pajrments include the interest in the management of debt (of all 
types), and annuities on account of railways and irrigation works ; pay- 
ments due in connection with Civil Departments in India ; India 
Office expenses (including pensions) ; Army and Marine charges, 
effective and non-effective {i,e. pensions and gratuities) ; payments for 
stores purchased in India ; and furlough allowances. Just before the 
war the total annual sum involved amounted to about £20 millions, and 
they now amount to some £30 or £35 millions. 

The necessity of making these payments in England out of Indian 
revenues has given rise to the accusation that India’s connection with 
England has involved her in an annual drain of capital from India to 
England, for which no adequate return is received, that India’s capital 
resources have been depleted thereby, and that money which should 
have been utilized in productive expenditure within the country has 
been exported, and has therefore kept India in a condition of unnecessary 
poverty. 

An account of the controversy which has raged for many years on 
this subject would fill a whole volume. It has recently been fully 
discussed from the Indian point of view by Mr. Vakil, ^ who gives 
references to a number of previous discussions on the subject, and 
rightly refers to Sir Theodore Morison’s refutation of the theory of the 
‘‘Drain ” as the best exposition of that side of the argument.® It is 
impossible to make out an exact statistical balance-sheet, as the value 
of the “returns” received by India can be only subjectively, not 
objectively determined, except in the case of stores, where the ordinary 
commercial value is obtained.® 

The interest on the productive debt forms the major part of the total 
Home Charges, and as (since 1900) it has normally brought in consider- 
ably more revenue than suffices to cover the interest charges, it is obvious 
that it does not cause any net drain from India. In addition, the rail- 
ways and irrigation works have been of immense benefit to the country. 
The only doubtful point is whether or not it has been to India’s interest 
to raise these loans in England rather than in India. The answer is 
that India has suffered from a chronic and severe difficulty in raising 
capital ; that it would have been utterly impossible to raise, at any 
price, anything like the whole amoimt in India ; and that, if more had 
been raised in India, it would have been at a very much higher rate of 

^ Financial Developments in Modern India, by C. N. Vakil. 

® The Economic Tramition in India, by Sir Theodore Morison, chap. viii. 

® With regard to stores it can merely be argued that more articles of Indian 
make might have been purchased, and — as we have seen (p. 212 above) - tlie 
policy has now been adopted of obtaining as many goods as possible in India. 
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interest. Obviously, also, the money could not have been raised as 
cheaply anywhere else as in London. 

The interest payable on account of the unproductive debt before 
the war was trihmg, and the amount payable in England has not been 
increased by the war increase in unproductive debt, because the latter 
arose mainly out of India’s war gifts to England, which were paid for 
largely by rupee loans. The interest payable in England on account of 
the unproductive debt services, together with the payments on account 
of pensions, and furlough pay of officers of the Indian Government, and 
the expenses of the India Office, arise out of India’s political and 
administrative connections with England. In return for these pay- 
ments India has received the benefits of naval defence, and of relative 
peace and security within the country.^ She has also received the 
advantage of the services of English officials of every kind and 
description. It is argued on the one hand that the advantages of the 
naval protection, military security and prestige, and the highly trained 
and efficient services of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
Indian Educational Service, European Police, Public Works, and of 
other English officials, have outweighed the corresponding payments, 
whilst, on the other hand, it is said that particular civil and military 
items have been unjustly debited to India, and that by Indianization 
of the various civil, military, and technical services, equally good work 
for much less pay might have been obtained. To conclude that the 
balance of financial advantages has lain with India is not the same thing 
as to maintain that no financial mistakes have been made, and that in 
no case has any item of expenditure been unfairly charged to India’s 
account. For instance, it is reasonable to argue that payments on 
account of the military expenses of conquering India, and interest 
payments on the debentures of the East India Company, taken over 
by the Crown after the Mutiny, ought never to have been charged to 
the Indian revenues.^ About the relative value of the services of 
English and Indian military and civil officials in the past — before the 
facilities for the higher education and technical training of Indians, 
which is still by no means satisfactory, had reached even its present 
level — there will probably always be a difference of opinion, but no one 
will deny that it would have been impossible entirely to dispense with 
the services of Englishmen, nor that it was necessary to pay them 
comparatively high salaries in order to obtain the requisite efficiency 
and morale. When due — or exaggerated — allowance has been made 
for minor financial extravagances and injustices, who can doubt in 
w:hat direction the balance of financial advantages has lain ? Think of 
what the provision of a navy alone would have cost to India ! Even 
if one concedes all the Nationalist claims under each item of the Home 
Charges, it is obvious that the alleged “ drain ” does not consist of the 

1 It may be argued, that uimecessary wars, for instance, frontier wars, Have 
been waged. This may be ; no Government has a perfectly clean sheet in such 
matters. But it is certain that British rule has introduced greater security than 
had existed for centuries before its advent. 

* It has lately been admitted by the transference of the expenses of the India 
Office from the Indian to the British revenues that some of the civil expenditure 
had been previously unjustly debited to Indian revenues. 
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total sum involved, but merely of wbat might hypothetically be saved, 
if the whole of the ordinary debt were remitted, if only Indian officials 
were employed, if nothing were paid for the upkeep of the India Office, 
if all stores were bought in India, if all loans were raised in India, but 
if India provided entirely for her own military and naval defence. It 
is surely obvious that the saving ’’ effected would be a negative 
quantity.^ 

^ V. Modern India^ ed. Sir John Gumming, chap. xvi. 
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Prepored irom the Census Beports. * The CeusuB of 1872 was only a partial Census. 





t hat the area asder Kirrey h^ incaeM^ w^r^d^bly. In 1921-22 this ^ected particularly ths *' cuIUvahle ws^te.’ 



T^BLE II. (continued). 
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TABLE III.— MINEEAL PEODUCTION. ALL-INDIA. 
Values in Lakhs of Eupees. 
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TABLE IV.— COAL : PEODUCTION AND TEADE.i 



1,000,000 tons. 

1,000 tons. 

1,000 tons. 

In the year i860 

•285 

164-2 

— 

Quinqtiennial 
average : 




1876-1880 

•987 

613-6 


1881-1886 

1-2 

679-8 


1886-1890 

1*6 

768-0 


1891-1896 

2-4 

' 705-0 

42-0 

1896-.1900 

4-2 

333-0 

305-0 

1901-1906 

7-0 

206-0 

669-0 

1906-1910 

10-8 

344-0 

775-0 

1911-1916 

14*7 

427-0 

771-0 

1916-1920 

18-4 

44-0 

620*0 

1921-1926 

19-1 

777*0 

182-0 

In the year 





^ “Indian Coal Statistics” (Supplement to the Indian Trade Journal) 
November 17, 1927. This table can be kept up to date from this source. 

® The total production for All-India in 1934 was 22*0. 


^ '1 
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TABLE VII.— OEGANIZED INDUSTRIES 


Orgaoized Industries.^ (All-India). 

JTimber of persons CTaployed.® . 

■ Tea plantations . . • . 

1921 

747,000 

1931 

864,503 

Ck)tton spinning and weaving mills 


436,771 

Jute mills ... . . . ' 

287,000 

279,290 

Collieries . . . . . . 

181,000 

173,175 

Eailway workshops . . . . 

112,000 

124,981 

Cotton ginning and pressing 

83,000 

178,128 

Metal and engineering workshops 

82,000 

103,395 

Brick and tile factories 

75,000 

— , 

Flour and rice mills • . . . 

49,000 

79,504 

Printing presses . . 

49,000 

39,935 

Coffee plantations .... 

40,000 

64,336 

Iron and steel wiorks . . 

39,000 

31,292 

Petroleum refineries . . . . 

33,000 

— 

Stone and marble quarries . . . 

25,000 

— 

Sugar factories 

22,000 

— 

Gold Mines 

22,000 

20,263 

Dockyards and Port Trust Workshops . 

21,000 


Saw mills 

20,000 

20,312 

Opium, tobacco, and condiment factories 

20,000 

— 

Iron foundries ..... 

18,000 

— 

Lime kilns 

18,000 

1 — 

Mica works 

18,000 

_ 

Manganese mines .... 

17,000 

1 — 

Rubber plantations . . . • . 

17,000 

■ — 

Oil mills 


13,581 

Brass, tin, and copper works 

14,000 

— 

Salt refineries . . . ... 


— 

Harra and lac factories • • 


— 

Gas and electric works . . . ^ 


— 

Jute presses ..... 

11,000 

29,735 

Tanneries 


— 

Motor car works 


— — 


^ “Organized” industries are those employing in all not less than 10,(jK)O 
persons. Establishments employing less than ten persons are excluded. In 
1921 there were 15,600 establishments included in “Organized” industries 
employing 2*6 million persons in all. 

® Census pp. 265, 266. The 1931 Census does not give comparable 
figures. Those given are compiled from the Statistical Abstract and the Indian 
Year Book* 
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TABLE VIII.—EAILWAYS (ALL-INDIA). 
A. — General Statistics. 
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TABLE VIII.— B.— FINANCE. 

Net Pkopit ok Loss to the State op Eailways in Bbspeot 


OF WHICH Government is Financially Ebsponsible.^ 


Date. 

Net profit or loss. 

Date. 

Net profit or loss. 

Average 1895-99 

- Rs. 93 lakhs 

1915-16 

4- Rs. 6, 11 lakhs 

1899-1900 

+ Rs. 11 „ 

1916-17 

Rs. 11,22 ,, 

1900-1 

+ Rs. 48 „ 

1917-18 

4* Rs. 14,87 ,, 

1901-2 

+ Rs. 1,27 „ 

1918-19 

+ Bs. 15,85 „ 

1902-3 

+ Rs. 33 „ 

1919-20 

4" Rs. 9,34 ,, 

1903-4 

+ Rs. 1,27 „ 

1920-21 

+ Bs. 5,6,3 „ 

1904-5 

+ Rs. 3,14 „ 

1921-22 

““ Rs. 9.10 ,, 

1905-6 

-f“ BtfS. 2,99 ,, 

1922-23 

4 Rs. 1,16 ,, 

1906-7 

4' Ks. 3,46 ,, 

1923-24 

4" Rs. 6,46 ,, 

1907-8 

4- Bs. 2,34 „ 

1924-25 

4 Rs. 6,81 „ 

1908-9 

— its. 1,86 ,, 

1925-26 

4 - Rs. 6,49 ,, 

1909-10 

-f” its. 1,23 ,, 

1926-27 

4" Rs. 6,01 ,, 

1910-11 

4- Rs. 3,02 „ 

1927-28 

4 Rs. 6,28 „ 

1911-12 

Rs. 5,68 ,, 

1928-29 

4 Rs. 6,23 ,, 

1912-13 

-h Rs. 7,20 „ 

1929-30 

4- Rs. 6,12 „ 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

-f Rs. 7,18 „ 

+ Rs. 3,23 „ 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

4Bs. 6,73 „ 

2 


* /,«* including interest charges, annuity payments and working expenses. V. Statistical 
Abstracts of British India^ and Moral and Material Progress oflndia^ ISlU-ll and 1911-12. 

* Since 1980-31 there has been a deficit, met by loans from the Depreciation Fund. 


TABLE IX.— SHIPPING. 


Total Tonnage (in 1,000 net Tons) Entering and Clbabing 
British Indian Ports. (With cargoes and in ballast.) 


Nationality. 

1900-1. 

ill 

& 

1^- 

»o 

3 

ot 

a 

«o 

CM 

CM 

ea 

r-c 

- 

2 

c« 

Cft 

tH 


1 

1829-30. 

CM 

2 

09 

o> 

rH 

eo 

er> 

OJ 

CO 

04 

British 

7,411 

12,323 

8,681 

12,534 

11,961 

11,796 



12,986 

11,514 

10.573 

British-Indian . 

183 

358 

182 

• 273 

214 

240 

254 

237 

177 

177 

113 

Native Graft 

118 

130 

265 

128 

125 

116 

121 

108 

110 

! 117 

103 

Foreign 

i.710 

3,410 

2,546 

4,730 

4,843 

4,888 

4,967 

5,400 

6,109 

5,993 

4,916 

Grand Total . 

9,421 

16,216 

11,674 

17,666 

17,136 

17,039 

17,578 

18,872 

19,383 

17,802 

15,707 

Most impoifant 
foreign countries ; ^ 

Japanese 

65 

389 

941 

1,197 

1,383 

1,368 

1,112 

1,109 

1,301 

1,542 

'1,154 

Italian . . 

127 

236 

288 

976 

884 

946 

848 

975 

1,154 

■948 

1,201 

, Dutch . ' 

14 

2S6 

413 

643 

694 

1 602 

597 

566 

848 

840 

469 

'' American 

— 

- 

-• 

49 

618 

' 686 

613 

451 

607 

497 

315 

460 

German . 

680 

1,428 

m» 

606 

715 

1 765 

i 1,089 

1,158 

1,381 

1,345 

839 

Austro-i^ 

; -■Hungari.an 

425 

689 

52 » 

: - ■■ 


. 

I 

i — '■ 

: — 

i 

— 

-* ■■' 


^ Other nations represented included Denmark, Korway, China (after 1914), OreiKse, Sweden, 
Fmnce, Spain (during the war), Bussia (not since the conclusion of the war). 

» Only one American vessel entered and cleared during the whole period. 

* The “ war averages ” includes the years 1914r-i0 to 1918-19, and therefore includes several 
pre*war months. Oerman vessels again took part in Indian trade in the year 19S9-2 L * 

jy.i?.— tables YIII and IX can be kept up to date from the SktUsliml Abslmci: and lhs 
Budget '' • 







TABLE X.— IREIGATIONA 
Development op Irrigation in British India. 
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TABLE XI.~THE SPEBAD OF SCIENTIFIC AGEICULTUEE. BEITISH INDIA. 
— Acbeaoe undeb Impboved Vabieties in each Pbovince, 1926-27. (In 1,000 acres.) 
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TABLE XII.— CO-OPEBATION. 

Development op the Co-opehativb Movement in India.^ 
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TABLE XIV.— TEXTILE INDUSTEIES. ALL-INDIA. 


A.— The Cotton Mill Indcstey. 



Number of 

TttillB, 

Paid-up capital 
(la^). 

Looms, 

Spindles, 

Numbers 

employed. 

1900-01 

191 

15,80* 1 » 

40,542 

4,942,290 

156,366 

1913-14 

264 

18,60*6 

96,688 

6,620,576 

260,847 

1924-26 

305 

46,63*6 

150,680 

8,286,206 

376,012 

1925-26 

303 

47,50*0 

154,691 

8,403,336 i 

370.617 

1926-27 

306 

45,85*1 

! 158,124 

8,412,817 

384,082 

1927-28 

297 

44,06*3 

169,289 

8,236,280 

388,284 

1928-29 

292 

42,82*9 

165,384 

8,493,310 

380,696 

1929-30 

304 

40,08*7 

173,347 

9,021,879 

392,533 

1930-31 

300 

! 33,47*2 

171,726 

' 8,802,339 

407,189 

1931-32 

317 

38,82*0 

173,651 

8,908,330 

441,739 

1932-33 

331 

37,76*4 

180,705 

9,166,984 



^ “ Capital employed." Paid-up capital is not given for this year. 

2 Of these, 276 were in British India (186 in Bombay Presidency, 23 in Madras, 22 in the 
United Provinces, 15 in Bengal, 11 in the Central Provinces, 5 in Delhi, 5 in Ajmer Merwara, 9 
In the Punjab, 1 in Burma, and 1 in Bihar and Orissa). 

N.B . — ^Thia table can be kept up to date from the StoHsUml Abstract for British India. 


Pboduction and Tbadb in Cotton Yabn. 


Quinquennial average. 

Indian mill 
production 
(1,0001b.). 

Imports 
0,000 lb.). 

Exports 

0,000 lb.). 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

646,757 

41,794 

192.844 

1914-16 to 1918-19 

666,227 

34,003 

129,686 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

662,612 

44,682 

82,166 

For the years : 




1924-26 . 

719,390 

65,907 

36,632 

1925-26 . 

686,427 

61,688 

31,874 

1926-27 . 

807,116 

49,425 

41,614 

1927-28 . 

808,911 

52.345 

24,697 

1928-29 . 

648,296 

43,766 

24,314 ■ 

1929-30 . 

833,660 

43,882 

24,670 

1930-31 . . 

867,279 

29,140 

23,473 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 

966,373 

1,016,422 

31.576 

45,103 

22,043 

15,108 

1933-34 ’ 

921,061 

32,055 

16,388 

1934-35 

1,000,756 

34,013 

i^2!,7S9 


iy.!?.-- This table can be kept up to date from the Annual Bevkw of the Tmde o/ India. 
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Industrial Disputes. 
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TABLE XVL— PEINOIPAL IMPOETS SINCE 1900-1. 

A.— Value of Pbincipal Impokts.’^ (In lakhs of rupees.) 

For the 
year 
1935/36. 



For the 
year 
1934/35. 

CO o 00 t- 
(35 00 

lO « «0 r-T 

27,04 

6,38 

2,11 

12,64 

6,16 

2,60 

3,06 

3,86 

2,89 

4,69 

4,84 

3,37 

For the 
year 
1933/34. 

3.66 

2.67 
13,04 

2,13 

21,30 

6.63 
2,71 

12,77 

6,76 

2,27 

2,88 

2,65 

2,71 

3,25 

4.63 

3,58 

For the 
year 
1932/33. 

7,26 

3,78 

20,74 

2,30 

34,08 

6,60 

4,23 

10,64 

8,00 

2,64 

2,99 

2,96 

2,93 

2,66 

4,67 

4,33 

S *1 

7,03 

2,98 

14,30 

1,77 

26,18 

6.32 
6,16 

10,92 

9.72 

4.33 
2,61 

1,62 

3,41 J 

3,01 

4,48 

2.73 

For the 
year 
1930/31. 

6,39 

3,08 

19,89 

2,28 

31,64 

10,89 

10,96 

14,35 

10,48 

6,34 

3,60 

2,31 

4,88 

6,11 

4,55 

2,99 

For tile 
year 
1929/30. 

3,42 

6,99 

49,35 

4,18 

62,91 

17.21 
16,78 

18.22 
11,04 

6,88 

5,07 

4,28 

6,64 

7,63 

6,05 

4,68 

Q.A. 

1924/25- 

1928/29. 

4,71 

7,42 

66,92 

3,94 

to 

asi>t'- OS'rfiCOCD O ^ $s cp 

o^ o CO '*1 

csfaTir^ oooio'io 'K^TiT la vo 

£>• (— < i-H ,-H f— < 

Q.A. 

1919/20- 

1923/24. 

2,00 

9,32 

68,26 

3,56 

73,16 

21,36 

19,98 

21,64 

8,28 

4,43 

0,78 

12,07 

2,61 

2,95 

4,79 

3,94 

6,73 

Q.A. 

1914/15- 

1918/19. 

44 

4,94 

44,40 
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rH 

31 

2,40 

28,32 

31,03 

4,80 

6,12 

2,79 

3.64 
3,46 
1,89 

1,73 

2,22 

1,99 

Not 

avail- 

able 

61 

2.64 

lg| 

1^1 

70 

2,48 

27,34 

30,62 

4.67 
6,66 

2,26 

3,69 

3,45 

1,84 

1,34 

2,19 

1,97 

Not 

avail- 

able 

60 

2.67 
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1 4S I 11 O g. 1 ' 
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Tn tWs table tbe ^rticl^ are placed in order irf tbeir Importance in 1925 -> 26 . * /.«. Qainquenmal averse. 

Indindiiig motor cars, motor cycles, motor omnibuses, parte and acc^sori^, * Averse of four years. Previously not entered m a sepamte item. 

Pipiie for 1912-14, as the quinquennial avemg© is not forthcoming, ® Four-year average. In 1927—28 this item was distributed under otlier headings. 

— ^5^ table can be kept up to date from tihe Anntmf Re^ew oj the Trade of India, 
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For the 
Year 
1935 / 36 . 


For the 
Year 
1934 / 35 . 

61 

34 

943 

370 

223 

200 

S 
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25 

43 

32 
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® eo 
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eo 
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f .. CO IQ l > f — « 

t> CO iO C<3[ 

* For the 
Year 
1930 / 31 . 

68 

29 . 

882 

614 

1,003 

242 

For th ^ 
‘Year 
1929 / 30 . 

24 

44 

1,882 

973 

1,001 

263 

Q . A . 

1924 / 25 - 

1928 / 29 . 

36 

60 
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209 
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TABLE XVII— PBINCIPAL EXPOBTS- SINCE 1900-1. 
A. — ^Values of Pkincipal Exports. (In lakhs of rnpees.)^ 
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Quantity of Pbincipal Exports. 
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1 For the 

1 

1935/36. 


For the 

1934/35. 

-kio 

f-kt-klO COi^ 

«0 l> CO 00 <X> lO 

i-k 

u a>co 

489 

16 

66 

748 

1,870 

318 

1,124 

42 

672 

305 

S fi* 
5^S2. 

Ik Q(M 
pb^CO 

368 

16 

66 

663 

2,066 

378 

733 

27 

468 

227 

Wge the 
Year 
1931/32. 

423 

22 

126 

687 

2,614 

341 

988 

34 

694 

234 

For the 
Year 
1930/31. 

701 

23 

120 

620 

2,614 

366 

1,037 

46 

653 

628 

For the 
Year 
1929/30. 

727 

24 

132 

807 

■ 

2,610 

377 

1,195 

63 

819 

872 

Q.A. 

1924/25- 

1928/29. 

610 

31 

171 

768 

2,967 

347 

■ 

1,191 

56 

643 

679 


621 

81 

237 

554 

2,009 

320 

923 

53 

133 

681 

Q.A. 

1914/15- 

1918/19. 

391 

129 

156 

464 

3,141 

322 

708 

67 

72 

405 

-(ejriCl 

430 

192 

90 

764 

4,411 

266 

1,463 

50 

52 

619 

For the 
Year 
1900/1. 

178 

118 

69 

620 

1,630 

1^ 

649 

73 

136 

1 

. • . , . . . . o • 

■ 

=2 1 I I 

' 1 i • 1 • • 1 J • • 

ill ^ 1 ' ’ ? i ' 

1 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 1’ 1 

.III 1 i 1 = i r i 

^ '.S 1 ... S' "I S d 

1 M H « i I § rS 1 |S 1 
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» /.e. Quinqueimtel Average. A'.5.~-Tbis table can be kept up to date irom the .dRnaol Review of the Trade of India. 



TABLE XVIII. 

Impekiai. Net Bevenue and Expenditube, 1891-92, 1901-2, 1911-12, 1920-21.^ (In lakhs of Bupees.) 
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TABLE XVIII. {continued). 






TABLE XIX. {continued). 

(ii) Net expenditure. (In lakhs of Eupees.) 




TABLE XX. PBINCIPAL SOUECES OP REVENUE AND HEADS OP EXPENDITURE SINCE 1921-22. 
(i) Pbincipai. Soubces op Revenue (Imperial and Provincial). (Lakhs of Rupees.) 
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TABLE XX. (continued). 

(ii) PrincipaIi Heads of Expenditure (Imperial and Provincial). (Lakhs of Eupees.) 
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1 Ket Imperial Debt Charge only are included in this table, as they alone of the interest charges represent a dead weight charge on the revenues, 

* Mainly Imperial. 

* Imperial revenue from and expenditure upon porta and pUota ge are almost equal, hence sums under this heading represent net provmcisl expenditure, less a 
slight Imperial surplus revenue. Provincial revenue from this source is very slight. 

iY,j3,— I. signifies “ Imperial” ; P. Bignilles “ Provincial.’* 
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TABLE XXI. 

Nsi. Kevenue and Expenditure of the Imperial Govern- 
ment IN 1913-14, Compared with that op the Central 
AND Nine Main Provincial Governments in 1925-26.1 


(i) Net Revenue. (In lakhs of Rupees.) 



Imperial 

GoYenuneat. 

19XS-14.* 

Central and Provincial 
Govemmente. 


192&-26. 

1925-26 on the 
basis of the price 
level in Jnly 
1914. 

I. Land Meventie 

24,95 

32,67 

20,54 

Provincial Rates 

27 

— 

— 

Tributes from Native States . 

62 

84. 

52 

IT. T€ixution : 




Customs . . . . 

10,62 

46,96 

29,53 

Excise .... 

12,53 

17,26 

10,85 

Taxes on Income 

2,86 

16,87® 

9,98 

Salt ..... 

4,22 

4,90 

3,08 

Opium .... 

91 

2,03 

1,28 

• Stamps and Registration 

8,02 

13,96 

8,78 

Total .... 

30,16 

100,98 

63,50 

III. Commercial Undertahings : 



3,45 

Railways . . 

7,18 ^ 

6,49 « 

Irrigation .... 

1,77 

1,23 

77 

Posts and Telegraphs . 

49 

1,18 

74 

Forests .... 

1,57 

2,16“ 

1,36 

Total . . . . 

11,01 

10,06 

6,32 

IV. Miscellaneous Receipts 


75* 

47 

V. Curremy and Mird : 




Currency and Mint . 

31 

3,94 

2,51 

Exchange .... 

18 

— 

— 

Grand Total . 

76,50 

1 

149,24 i 

93,86 


^ The Shan States, which received Dyarchical Government in 1923-24, are 
entirely excluded from the 1925-26 figures, as also from Tables XX (i) and (ii). 
In 1925-26 their net revenue amounted to Rs. 43,3 lakhs, and net expenditure to 
Rs. 43,7 lakhs. 

* Compiled from the sterling edition of the Financial Statement lor 1915-16, 
converted at the rate of Rs. 15 to the pound. 

® Including provincial receipts from ** Scheduled Taxes.” 

* Excluding the balance on provincial subsidmad railways (a negligible sum, 
included under the heading IV “ Miscellaneous Receipts ”). 

» The Central Government in 1925-26 made a net loss on ** Forests ” of 
Es. 11 lakhs. 

* This includes Rs. 38 lakhs entered as Extraordinary Items ”'in the Central 
Government Budget, and Rs. 37 lakhs of miscellaneous receipts by the Provincial 
Governments. , 
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TABLE XXI. {coniinueL). 

(ii) Net Expenditure. (In lakhs of Eupees.) 



Imperial 

Government. 

1913-14. 

Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

1925-26. 

1925-26 on the 
basis of the 
price level in 
July 1914. 

I. Debt Services 

24 

15,63 > 

9,83 

II. Military Services and Defences 

31,76 

56,00 

35,22 

III. Civil Works .... 

10,07 

8,95 

6,63 

IV. Civil Administration : 




General Administration 

2,97 

13,09 

8,23 

Justice, Police, and Jails 

12,21 

18,09 

11,38 

Superannuation . 

4,79 

5,79 

3,64 

Education .... 

4,39 

10,53 

6,62 

Medical and Public Health . 

1,89 

4,90 

3,08 

Agriculture 

70 

1,78 

1,12 

Industries .... 

— 

! 1,28 

81 

Scientific Departments 

61® 

84 

63 

Ports and Pilotage 

8 

18 

11 

Total .... 

27,64 

66,48 

35,62 

V, Miscellaneous Civil and Political 




Expenditure . . 

4,40 ® 

6,05 ^ 

3,80 

VI. Famine Belief and Insurance . 

1,50 

1,15 

72 

Grand Total . ’ . 

75,61 

144,26 

90,72 


^ Including Es. 1,51 lakhs net interest payable by the provinces. 

^ In 1913-14 this included “Miscellaneous,*^ as well as “ Scientific ” Depart- 
ments. 

® Including Es. 1,30 lakhs on Ecclesiastical, Political, and Miscellaneous C|vil 
Expenditure, and Es. 2,10 lakhs “Territorial and Political Pensions, Civil 
Furloughs, and Absentee Allowances, and Stationery and Printing.’* 

* Including Es. 1,25 lakhs expended by the provinces on “Miscellaneous 
Departments ** (including Stationery and Printing),- Es. 1,06 lakhs expended by 
the Central Government on “ Miscellaneous Civil Services ’’ (including Stationery 
and Printing, and Territorial and Political Pensions) ; Es. 7 lakhs expended by the 
Central Government on “ Forest and other capital outlay charged to revenue *’ ; 
and Bs. 3,67 lakhs expended by the Central Government on “ Political and 
Ecclosiastica! Purposes, and Aviation.** 



TABLE XXII.— PROVINCIAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
(Selected Subjects.) 1925-26. (In lakhs of rupees.) 
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B. — Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Calcutta 
BASED ON 1914.^ 


1914 

100 

1919 

196 

1924 

173 

1929 

141 

1916 

112 

1920 

201 

1925 

159 

1930 

116 

1916 

128 

1921 

178 

1926 

148 

1931 

96 

1917 

146 

1922 

176 

1927 

148 

1932 

91 

1918 

178 

1923 

172 

1928 

146 

1933 

1934 i 

87 

89 


^ These index numbers are based on wholesale prices except for food-grains, 
for *which wholesale prices were not available before 1897. The figures can be 
kept up to date from the Siaiisticul Abstract for British I?idia. The early figures 
are obtained from the hidex Number of Indian Prices^ 1861-1918, which also gives 
index numbers for other countries. 

® These figures can be kept up to date from the Annual Beview of the Trade of 
India^ or the Indian Trade Journal, Figures for other countries based on 1913 are 
given in the League of Nations’ Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique. 
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TABLE XXIIL {coniimed). 

C. — Index Numbers of Prices of Groups of Indian 
Commodities.^ 




1900-i 

1905-9 

1910-H 

1915-19 

1 

Class I. Goods for which the foreign dem-cmi i 

is the main factoi 

in 


determining the prve* 




(a) Goods exported that experience comp etitdon from ike produce of 


other countr 





Group average . 

. 

92 

107 

124 

162 

Including : 






Food grains 

. • . . 

89 

111 

111 

136 

Raw cotton (Broach) 

. . • • 

96 

104 

132 

195 

Cotton yarn 

. . . » 

92 

108 

128 

210 

Cotton piece-goods 

. 

101 

99 

110 

121 

(6) Goods exported but experiencing 

7 little or 

no comp 

ietUion, 


Group average . 


91 

109 

117 

164 

Including : 






Raw jute . 

» . . » 

83 

117 

143 

144 

Manrdactured jute 

♦ • • • 

89 

111 

127 

207 

Tanned skins 

• • • • 

91 

109 

123 

227 

Tea • 

. . 

90 

110 

134 

146 

Class IL 

Goods sold mainly 

n the Ini 

emal M 

irket. 


Group average . 


90 

110 

112 

161 

Including : 






Grains and pulses 

• ' m . » 

87 

i 113 

107 

162 

Raw sugar 


1 89 

i 111 

107 

140 

Coal . 


' 80 

: 120 

122 

134 


Class UI. Impc 

*rfed Gooi 

is. 



Group average . 

. • . 

98 

102 

106 

213 

Including : 






Cotton piece-goods 

• • • • 

91 

109 

lie 

206 

Woollen „ „ 

• • • • 

96 

104 

106 

243 

Java sugar 

. . * • 

103 

99 

102 

176 

Galvanized iron sheeting . . 

99 

101 

98 

■ 281 


1 Compiled from Appendix xxviii of the Meport of the CommUke on Indian 
Exchange and Currency, voL iii, Crad. 529, 1920, p. 159. These figures are based 
on the returns for January and June of each year, the average price for the decade 
1900-9 being taken as 100. 
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Crop Atlas of India (official publication). 

Economic Aspects of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 1918 ; pamphlet by 
Bose, P. N. 

Indian E<x)nomic Enquiry Committee, First Report, 1925 (including useful 
bibliography). 

Memorandum on Some of the Results of Indian Administration during the 
past Fifty Years of British Rule in India. Cd. 4956, 1909. 

Moral and Material Progress of India. Decennial Reports, 1872-73, 1881-82, 
1891-92, 1901-2, 1911-12. Annual Reports 1912-13 and each 
subsequent year. 

Report of the Imperial Conference. Cmd. 2768, 1926. 

Report of the Imperial Economic Conference. Cmd. 1920, 1923. 

Report of the Indian States Committee, 1929. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Constitutional Reforms. Cd. 
9109, 1918. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Cmd. 2128, 1924. 

Reports of the Annual Conferences of the All-India Economic Associatidn 
1920 onwards.^ 

Report on “ The British Crown and the Indkn States ” (1929). 

Statistical Abstract of India (published annually). 

Statistical Abstract of the British Overseas Dominions and Protectorates. 

^ These reports arc published sometimes separately, and sometimes in the 
indmn Jourmlof Mcominke. 
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Statistics of British India. Published annually in live volumes up to (and 
including) 1920-21, 

Uiircpealed General Acts of the Govemor-General-in-CoiihciL 

(C) Pehiodical Publications. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

Commercial Annual Review of the Manchester Guardian, 

Economic Journal. 

Gazette of India. 

India To-day. The Bulletin of the Indian Information Centre, 14 Drayton 
House, Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. L 
Indian Journal of Economics. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Axts. 

Round Table. 

Special Indian Supplements of the Times. 

Trade and Engineering Supplement of the Times. 

jV.R.— Perhaps the best known most useful Indian newspapers are the 
Times of India, the Pioneer, and the Madras Mail. 


II. AGRICULTURE, THE LAND SYSTEM, FAMINES, AND 
IRRIGATION. 

(A) Books and Works of Reference. 

'“^ADEN-PowELL, B. H., “A Short Account of Land Revenue in India ” 
(1913); “Indian Village Community” (1896); “Land Systems of 
British India ” (1892), 3 vols. 

Harris, D. G., “ Irrigation in India ” (1923). 

Howard, A., “ Crop Production in India ” (1924). 

Howard, A. and G. L. C., “ Indian Agriculture ” (1927). 

Keatinob, G., “ Rural Economics in the Bombay Deccan ” (1912) ; 
“ Agricultural Progress in Western India ” (1921). 

Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government (1920); (A collection of 
Resolutions of the Government on Land Revenue Policy). 

Leake, H. M., “Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United Provinces ” 
(1921) ; “ The Bases of Agricultural Practice ” (1921) ; “ Land Tenure 
and Agricultural Production in the Tropics ” (1927). 

Loved ay, A., “ The History and Economics of Indian Famine ” (1914) 
(including full bibliography of famines). 

McKenna, J., “ Agriculture in India ” (1915). 

Nash, V., “ The Great Famine ” (1900). 

Sapre, B. G., “ Economics of Agricultural Progress ” (1926). 

Smythies, E. A., “ India’s Forest Wealth ” (1925). 

Stebbing, E. P., “ The Forests of India ” (1922), 2 vole. 

Voelckeb, Dr. J. A., “Report on the Improvemont of Indian' Agricultiir©’’ 
'(1893)..' 
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(B) Official and Periodical Publications, etc. 

Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. Annual, 2 yoIs. 

Agricultural Statistics of British India. Summary Tables (published as a 
Supplement to the InUian Tradt Journal), 

Agricultural Income of the Madras Presidency. Pamphlet issued by the 
Publicity Bureau, Madras 1921. 

Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation. Final Report. (United Ringdom), 
Cmd. 2145, 1924. 

Annual Report on Irrigation in India. 

Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 

Annual Reviews of the Departments of Agriculture in each Province. 

(consolidation of Holdings in the United Provinces ; Bulletin Ho. 2 of the 
Economics Department, Allahabad. 

Crop Atlas of India (published by the Government of India). 

Die Feldfriichte Indiens, by Th. H. Engelbiecht, 2 vols. ( 1914, Hamburg). 

Economic Progress of the Rural Areas of the Bombay Presidency, 1911 to 
1922. Report by Dr. H. H. Mann (1925). 

Famine Reports. F. Loveday, A., “The History and Economics of Indian 
Famines” (1914) (contains full bibliography). 

Handbook of Indian Apiculture, 1923. 

International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics (Rome). 

Provincial Survey and Settlement Manuals. 

Quinquennial Reviews of Forest Administration in British India. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Cmd. 3232, 1928 ^ 
(with sixteen volumes of evidence). 

Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, 1901-3. Cd. 1851 to 1854 of 
1903. 

Reports of the Censuses of Livestock in India. 

Resolution of the Government of India on Land Revenue Policy. Cmd. 1098 
of 1902. 

Supplements of the Indian Trade Journal (annual) on: “Indian Rubber 
Statistics ” ; “ Indian Tea Statistics,” etc. F. also periodical “ Crop 
Forecasts.” 

Triennial Reviews of Irrigation in India (1918 to 1921 ; 1922 to 1924). 

Year Book of the Madras Agricultural Department (piureiy technical). 

N,B . — ^For particular crops see also III “ Industry, Commerce, and Trans- 
port ” (especially for cotton). 


in. INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND TRANSPORT. 

(A) Books and Works of Rbferbncb. 

Anstby, Y., “ The Trade of the Indian Ocean ” (1929). 

Bill, M., “ Railway Policy in India ” (1894). 

Bharucha, IL B., “ a History of the Cotton-Mill Industry in Western India ” 
(in the Press). 

Bird WOOD, Sir G., “ The Industrial Arts of India ” (1880). 

BsouaHTON, G. M., “ Labour in Indian Industricss ” (1924). 

Brown, F. €.,• “ Indian Mineral Wealth ” (1925). 

i V, also Abridged Meport of the Mopai Oommusion mi AgricuUure in 1 ndia^ 1928. 
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Clabk, G., “ The Post Office of India ” (1921). 

Chatoerjbe, a. C., “Notes on the Industries of the Gnited Provinces” 
(1908). 

CoTTOK, C. W. E., “Handbook of Commercial Information for India” 

( 19 k).* 

CoYAJEE, J. C., “ Indian Fiscal Problems ” (1924). 

I) AVAR, S. it., “ Bnsiness Organization ” (1922). ^ 

Heldbn, W. V., “ Stiidien hber_die indische Jateindnstrie ” (1916), 

Ghose, S. a, “ Indian Eailways and Indian Trade ” (1911) ; “ A Monograph 
on Indian Eaiiway Bates ” (1918) ; “ Organization of Eailways ” (1927). 

Hamilton, C. J., “ Trade Eel ations between England and India ” (1919). 
Handbook of Commercial Information for Madras. 

Habeis, F., “ Life of J. N. Tata ” (1925). 

Hunter, Sir Wm., “ Dalhousie.” 

Industrial Year Book. 

Iyer, K. V., “ Indian Eailways ” (1924). 

Jagtiani, H. N., “ The Bole of the State in the Provision of Eailways ” 
(1925). 

Lees-Smith, H, B., “ India and the Tariif Problem ” (1909). 

McOeoege, G. W., “ Ways and Works in India ” (1893). 

^EHTA, N. B., “ Indian l^ilway Bates and Eegnlations ” (1927), 

Shah, K. T., “ Trade, Tariffs and Transport in India ” (1923). 

Solomon, F. G., “ Prot^tion of Indian Steel ” (1924). 

Thomas, P. A., “ Mercantilism and the East India Trade ” (1926). 

Tiwabi, E. S. C. P., “ The Indian Eailways ” (1921). 

Vakil, C. N., “ Onr Fiscal PoHcy ” (1922). 

Wacha, Sir D. E., “ Life and Work of J. N. Tata ” (1918). 

Wallace, D. E., “ The Eomance of Jute ” (1909). 

Weld, W. E., “India’s Demand for Transportation” (1920). (Columbia 
University.) 


(B) Official and other Publicatiohs. 

CfMon: Meports^ etc. : 

Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour : No. 16 ; “ Notes on the 
Indian Piece-Goods Trade.” 

Cotton Map of India, No. 1 (published by the Government of India). 

“ Industrial Aspect of Cotton Growing in India,” Appendix B of the 
Industrial Cbrnmission, 1916-18, 

Monograph on the Economic Condition of the Handloom Weavers (by 
P. N. Mehta, 1908). 

Note on Indian Cbttons (by G. A. Gammie, 1905). 

Notes on the Improvement of Cotton (1903), 

■ , .Eeport of the Cotton Specialist, 1913-14 and 1918-19. ^ 

Eeport of the Indian Cotton Committee, 1919. Two vols. 
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Colion : Reports, eic, continued. 

Report on Indian Cottons (by A. S. Pearse, for the International Cotton 
Federation, 1914). 

Report on tbe Cotton Spinning and Weaving Industry in Japan, 1925-25 
(1927). Issued by H.M. Consulate, Osaka. 

“ Statistical Evidence regarding the Development of Handioom Weaving 
in India,” Appendix I of the Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 

Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills (monthly). 
Survey of Textile Industries (Part III of the Committee on Industiy and 
Trade’s Report, “ Survey of Industries ”), 1928. 

“ Hydroelectric Survey of India,” 1919 (by J. W. Meares). 

Industrial Reports, Surveys, e^. : 

Annual Reports on “ Large Industrial Establishments in India.” 

Annual Reports of the Industrial Conference (1905 onwards). 

Annual Reports of each of the Provincial Departments of Industry. 
BuUeiins of Indian Industries and Labour : especially 

No. 1. Proceedings of the First Conference of Directors of Industries, 
1921. 

No. 5. Proceedings of the Second Conference of Directors of 
Industries, 1922. 

No. 18. Proceedings of the Third Conference of Directors of 
Industries, 1923. 

No. 27. Proceedings of the Fourth Conference of Directors of 
Industries, 1924. 

No. 13. Chemical Researches in Progress. 

No. 21. Chencticals manufactured in India (1921). 

N,B, — Bulletins Nos. 24-30 are highly technical descriptions of 
the actual processes in a number of industries. 

Bulletins of the Bombay (and other Provincial) Departments of 
Industries. 

Handbook of the Indian Munitions Board, 1919. 

Monographs on Selected Provincial Industries, 1895-1910. (For a 
detailed list, v. D. R. Gadgil, “ The Industrial Evolution of India,” 
1925, p. 16.) 

Papers connected with the Industrial Conference at Naini Tal, 1907. 
Papers relating to the Industrial Conference at Ootacamund, 1908. 

“ Position of the Middlemen in Village Industries.” (Pamphlet by K. S. 

Narayana Murty, 1922.) 

Provincial Industrial Surveys : 

Industrial Survey of the Central Provinces and Berar, 1908-9. 
Industrial Sujrvey Reports of each district of the United Provinces, 
1922-24. 

Report and Supplementary Report on the Siurvey of Cottage 
Industries in Bengal, 1924. 

Survey of the Industries and Resources of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 1907-8. 

Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18; Cmd. 51 of 1919. 
Appendices to the Indian Industrial Commission (separate volume), 

' 1918. 

Joint S'fmk Companies : Annual Statistics relating to, in British India and 
Mysore. 

Mineral Resources : Reports, etc, : ■ 

Annual Report on the Mineral Production of India (Records of the 
Geological Suirve}’' of India). 

Annual Report on the Production and Consumption of Coal in India 
{published as a Supplement to the Indian Trade Journal)* 
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Minercd Resources : Reports, etc. : — continued. 

Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour ; Nos. 1, 2, 3^ 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 
15,19,20,22.1 

Coal Resources and Production of India. Report by R. Oidbam, 1867. 
Imperial Institute: Monographs on Mineral Resources with special 
reference to the British Empire. 

Iron and Steel in India ; Report by R. H. Mahon, 1899. 

Mineral Industries of the British Empire and Foreign Countries; 
Statistical Summary. 

Mineral Resources of India ; Report by T. H. Holland, 1908. 

Quinquennial Review of the Mineral Production of India. (Records of 
the Geological Survey of India.) 

Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 1925. Two vols. 

Steel Industry in India : “ Economica,’* March 1925 and November 
1925. Articles by Dr. G. Slater. 

N.B. — See also Reports of the Tariff Board, below, and the Annual 
Report of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Railways : Reports, etc. : 

Annual Report on the Administration of Railways in India. 

History of Indian Railways (constructed and in progress). Published 
annually by the Railway Department, Government of India. 

Railway Budget (annual). 

Report on the Administration and Working of Indian Railways. Cd. 1713, 
1903 (by T. Robertson). 

Report of the (Mackay) Committee on Indian Railway Finance and 
Administration. Cd. 4111, 1908. 

Report of the (Acworth) Committee on the Administration and Working 
of Indian Railways. Cmd. 1512, 1920-21. 

Report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24, 

8ilk : Reports, etc. : 

Report on an Enquiry into the Silk Industry in India. Three vols., 
1915 to 1918 (by M. Maxwcll-Lefroy and E. C. Ansorge). 

Report on an Inquiry into the Utilization of Indian Silks in Great Britain 
and France, 1919 (by R. C. Rawiley). 

“Sericulture and the Silk Industry,” Appendix G of the Industrial 
Commission, 1916-18. 

Suggestions on the Improvement of Silk Reeling in Bengal, 1906 (by 
N. G. Mukerji). 

N.B. — See also Trade Enquiry Reports, below. 

Tariffs and Fiscal Policy : Reports, etc. : 

Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 1921-22. Cmd, 1724 of 1922. 
Reports of the Indian Tariff Board : 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Steel 
Industry, 1924, with three volumes of evidence. 

Report of the IT.B. regarding the Increase of Duties on Steel, 1924, 
with one volume of evidence (1925). 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Supplementary 
Protection to the Steel Industry, September 1925. 

Statutory Enquiry of the I.T.B. Steel Industry, 1927. Eight 
volumes. 

Report of the LT.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Cement 

Industry, 1924. 

Report of the I.T.B. .regarding the renewal of the Import Duty on 
Sulphur, 1924. ^ ^ 

^ These contam techmea! notes on a number of minerals. 
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Tariffs aTtd Fiscal Policy : Reports, e'c. ; — continued. 

Reports of the Indian Tariff Board : — continued. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Printers’ 
Ink Industry, 1925. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Paper 
and Paper Pulp Industry, 1925. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the 
Magnesium Chloride Industry, 1925. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Removal of the Duty on Spelter 
and enhancement of the duty on Imported Galvanized Hardware, 
1926. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the 
Shipbuilding Industry, 1926. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Coal 
Industry, 1926. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Wire 
and Wire Nail Industry, 1926. 

Report of the Statutory Enquiry into the Indian Cotton Mill 
Industry, 1927. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the 
Printing Paper Industry, 1927. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Camel 
Hair and Cotton and Canvas Ply Belting Industry, 1927. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Ply- 
wood and Tea Chest Industry, 1927. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Match 
Industry, 1928. 

Report of the I.T.B. regarding the Grant of Protection to the Mineral 
Oil Industry, 1928. 

Technical and Industrial Educaiion,^ 

Quinquennial Reports on Education in India. 

Report of the (Atkinson-Dawson) Committee on the Employment of 
Technically Trained Indians, 1912. 

Report of the (Morison) Committee on State Technical Scholarships, 
Cmd. 6867, 1913. 

Report of the Committee on Technical and Industrial Education in 
Madras, 1917-18. 

Trade : Reports, etc, : 

Annual Review of the Trade of India. 

Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of India. Two vols. 

D.O.T. Reports on the Condition and Prospects of British Trade in 
India (annual since 1919). 

General Report of the Imperial Economic Committee. Cmd. 2493, 
1926. 

India Trade Enquiry Reports (issued by the Imperial Institute) on Hides 
and Skins (1920), Oilseeds (1920), Rice (1920), Timber and Paper 
Materials (1921), Jute and Silk (1921). 

JEteport of the Bombay Stock Exchange Enquiry (1922). 

Report of the Imperial Economic Committee. Cmd. 3018, 1926. 

Report of the Stores Purchase Committee, 1919-20. 

Reports of the Indian Trade .Commissioner, 1920-1928 (42 Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.). 

Reports issued by the Empire Marketing Board (2 Queen Anne’s Gate 
BuildingSj.S.W. 1). 

^ aim Times Educational Stippkmenis, 
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Trade : Reports, etc, : — continued. 

Survey of Overseas Markets, 1925. (Mrst Report of tise Balfour 
Committee on Industry and Trade. ) 

Wool, 

Notes on Wool in India, 1919 (by A. H. Silver and J. K. Mehta). 

(C) FeriodicaXi Publications. 

Bombay Labour Gazette. 

Capital (Calcutta). 

In^an Trade Journal (with Supplements). 

Journal of Indian Art and Industry. 

Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 


IV. WAGESJ SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS, AND 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. 

(A) Books anb Works of Reference. 

Balfour and Scott, “ Health Problems of the Empire ” : Resources of the 
Empire series. 

Bhatnagab, B. G,, “The Co-operative Organization in British India’’ 
(1927). 

Calvert, H,, “ Law and Principles of Co-operation ” (1926).® 

Darling, M. D., “ Some Aspects of Co-operation ” (1922). 

Das, R. “ Factory Labour in India ” (1923) ; “ Factory Legislation in 
India ” (1923) ; “The Labour Movement in India ” (1923). 

Dupernix, M., “ People’s Banks for Northern India ” {1909). 

Ewbank, R. B. (Ed,), “ Indian Co-operative Studies ” (1920) ; “ Manual of 
Co-operative Societies in the Bombay Presidency.” 

Gilchrist, P. N., “ The Payment of Wages and Proht-Sharing ” (1924). 
Gregory, J. W’*., “The Menace of Colour” (1925). 

Kelman, j. H., “ Labour in India ” (1923). 

Kydd, j. C., “ Factory Legislation in India ” (1926), 

Lankester, a., “ Tuberculosis in India ” (1920). 

Mehta and Subbaya, “ The Co-operative Movement in India ” (1927). 

Newsholme, a., “ Vital Statistics ” (1924). 

Oldrieve, F,, “ India’s Lepers ” (1924), 

C>LiviER, Lord, “ The Anatomy of African Misery ” (1927). 

Raine, j . L. “ The Co-operative Movement in India ’ * (192S). 

Rogers, Sir L., “ Fevers in the Tropics ” (1910), 

Strickland, C. F„ “ Introduction to Co-operation In India ” (1922). 

^ F. also Fimnce, p. 561 below. s Mainly legal 
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Turner, J. A., and Goldsmith, B, K., “ Sanitation in India ” (1916). 

Winslow, C. E. A., “ The Evolution and Significance of the Modem Public 
Health Campaign ” (192B) 

Wolff, H., “ Co-operation in India ’’ (1919). 

(B) Official and Periodical Publications, etc. 

All-India Trade Union Bulletins (July 1924 onwards). 

Annua! Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Annual Reports of the Indian Trade XTnion Congress (1925 onwards). 
Bombay Labour GazeUe, 

Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour : 

No. 4. “ The International Labour Organization.” 

No. 8. “ Indian Factory Law Administration,” by A. G. Clow. 

No. 10. “ The Washington Labour Conference.” 

No. 14. “ Factory Construction and Installation in Bengal.” 

No. 17. “ The Genoa Labour Conference.” 

No. 26. ** The Third International Labour Conference.” 

Co-operation : Reports^ etc, : 

Annual Reports on the Working of the Co-operative Societies in each 
Province. 

Annual Statements showing the Progress of the Co-operative Movement 
. in India. 

Co-operative Quarterly (Bombay). 

Proceedings of the Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies in 
India. 

Report on the Possibility of Introducing Land and Agricultural Banks 
into India, 1895-98 (Sir F. K. Nicholson). 

Report on Co-operation in India, 1901-3 (Sir Edward Law). 

Report on Co-operation in India, 1914-15 (Sir E. B. Maclagan). 

Reports of the Co-operative Congresses. 

“ Village Banks in India,” Tract 917 (India Office Library), 1901, by 
J. C. Bose. 

“ Cost of Living Index Numbers,” published in the Bombay Labour GazeUe, 
Directory of Social Institutions in Bombay City and Suburbs.^ 

Directory of Social Institutions in India, 1923.^ 

Enquiry into Housing Conditions among the Lower Middle Class in Bombay 
(Bombay Labour Gazette, November 1924, by H. L. Kaji); 

Factory Reports, etc, : 

Annual Provincial Reports on the Working of the Factory Acts. 
Provincial Factory Manuals, 1912-24. 

Report of the Bombay Factory Commission, 1875. 

Report of the Indian Factory Commission, 1890. 

Report of the Textile Factories Labour Committee, 1906. Cmd, 3617. 
Report of the Indian Factory Labour Commission. Cmd. 4292, 1908. 
Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act. Annual. 

“ Housing of the Untouchable Classes ” Pamphlet by Dr. H. H. Mann. 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, First Report, 1925 (containing 
bibliographies of publications referring to the cost of living, indebtedness, 
and' wages). 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, June 1902. “ A Statistical Review 

of the Income and Wealth of British India,” by F. J. Atkinson. 

“ Labour Revolt in India ” : Pamphlet by B. K. Boy. 

* Published by the Social Service League, Bombay. 
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3!igration Reports : 

Annual B^ports on Immigrant Labour in Assam. 

Annual Reports of the Assam Labour Board. 

Annual Reports of the Tea Districts Labour Association. 

Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1906. 

Ibid., 1921-22. 

Report of the Committee on Emigration from India. Cd. 5192, 1910. 
Fiovincial Census Reports, 1921, Appendices (information with regard to 
wages, cost of living, etc.). 

PMic Health Reports, etc. : ^ 

Annual Reports of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India (up till 1920, of the “ Sanitary Commissioner 
Annual Reports of the Provincial Public Health Commissioners (up till 
1920, of the “ Sanitary Commissioner ”). 

Annual Reports on Public Health (or “ Sanitation ”) in Municipal areas 
in each Province, and in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Rangoon. 
Annual Reports of the Bombay Sanitary Association. 

Annual Reports of the (various) Infant Welfare Societies. 

Annual Reports of the Ross Institute and Hospital for Tropical Diseases. 
First, Second, and Third Reports of the All-Indian Conferences on 
Sanitation {i.e. in Bombay in 1911, in Madras in 1912, and in Lucknow, 
1913-14). 

Indian Journal of Economics, January 1924, “ The Economic Value of the 
Prevention of Disease,” by Col. C. L. Dunn. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

Pamphlet: “The Plague,” by Major Glen Liston (Miilroy Lecture, 
1924). 

Report of the Committee on Medical Research in India (1929). 

Report of the Indian Plague Commission, 1898-99, Cd. 810 of 1901. 
Report of the Bengal Committee on Industrial Unrest (1921). 

Report of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee (1922), 

Report of Investigations into the Condition of Indian Textile Workers 
(presented to the International Federation of Textile Workers), by 
T. Shaw, 1927. 

Report on Labour in Madras, 1921 (Ganesh and Company, Madras). 
Reports of the Annual Conferences of the All-India Trades Union Congress 
(1925 and subsequent years). 

Social Service League, Annual Reports. 

Social Service Quarterly. 

Wages and Cost of Living : Reports : * 

Report on an Enqui^ into Agricultural Wages in the Bombay Presidency. 
Rc^.port on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton 
Mill Industry (Bombay), 1923. lUd., 1925. 

Report on an Enquiry into Working-Class Budgets in Bombay, 1923. 

A'.i?.— F. Articles in the various periodicals mentioned in these 
bibliographies, especially the Asiatic Quarierly Mevim. 

1 F. also D. Barnes’s Report, Bonibay Labour Ouzeite, September 1022 ; and 
Dr, Cur jel’s Report. BulUtin of Indian Industries and 'Labour, Ko. 3 1 . 

* r. also Brices and Wages in India, annml up till 1921. This publication 
contaiiw the results of the qwinquemhal wage census, 1911 to 1026, and certain 
amiual r-ecords' of wages, which were abandoned, as unreiiablC' and unsatisfactory, 
m''i921. .. in 1921 a wage census was taken in Madras and the 'Punjab, and, for 
seveiai industries only, in Bihar and Orissa. 
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?. FINANCE: INCLUDING CURRENCY, BANKING 
AND PRICES. 

(A) Books akd Works of Reference. 

Ambedkar, B. R., “ The Problem of the Rupee ” (1922) ; “ Evolution of 
Provincial Finance in British India ** (1925). 

Bhatnaoar, B. G., Currency and Exchange in India (1924). 


CiiABLANi, H. L., “ Indian Currency and Exchange ” (1924). 

Howard, H. F., “ India and the Gold Standard ” (1911). 

Indian Currency and Fimnce (1913), Times of India Press. 

Jain, L. C., “ Indigenous Banking in India (1929). 

Jevons, H. S., “The Future of Exchange and Indian Currency” (1922); 
“ Money, Banking and Exchange in India ” (1922). 

Kale, V. G., “ India's War Finance and Post-War Problems ” (1921). 
Keynes, J. M., “ Indian Currency and Finance ” (1914). 

Madon, B, F., “ India's Exchange Problem ” (1925). Two vols. 

Bamaiya, a., “ National System of Taxation ” (1924). 

Shah, K. T., “Sixty Years of Indian Finance” (1921); “Federal Finance 
in India” (1929). 

Shah and Khambatta, “ Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India ” (1924). 
Shirras, G. Findlay, “The Science of Public Finance” (1924); “Indian 
Banking and Finance ” (1920). 

SiNHA, H., “ Early European Banking in India ” (1927). 

Turle, H. B., “ An Outline of Indian Currency ” (1927, Calcutta). 

Vakil, C. N., “ Financial Developments in Modem India ” (1924). 

Vakil, C. N., and Muranjan, S. K., “ Currency and Prices in India ”(1927). 

Wacha, D. E., “ Indian Currency Commission ” (1913). 

Wadia, P. A., and Joshi, G. N., “ Money and the Money Market in India ” 
(1926). 

Wattal, P. K., “ System of Financial Administration in British India ” 
(1923). 


(B) Official and Periodical Publications, etc. 

“ Banking Needs of India ” : pamphlet by Mohanlal Tannan, 1919. 

Budget : Railway and General, Annual. 

Econo mica, October 1921, “ The Indian Cuirency Report,” by A. R, Bums. 
Explanatory Memorandum, by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
relating to the Accounts of the Government of India. Annual. 

Income Tax ; Provincial Administrative Reports. 
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Prices : ^ 

Appendix XXVII (Vol. Ill of the Report of the Committee on Indian 
Exchange and Currency. Cmd. 529 of 1920), “ Memorandum on 
Indian Price Movements/’ by G. Findlay Shirras. 

Index Numbers of Indian Prices, 186i to 1918 ; with Addenda for 
subsequent years. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, “Rupee Prices in India,” 
March 1897, 1898, and (revised figures) September 1909. 

Prices and Wages in India. Annual publication up to 1021. 

Report on the Rise of Prices in India. Five yols., 1912 ( by K, L. Datta). 
Report of the Bombay Excise Committee, 1922-2^. 
jEteport of the External Capital Committee, 1925. 

Report of the (Inchcape) Retrenchment Committee, 1922-23. 

Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry (brnmittee., 1924-25 (1926). 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Administration of the Expenditure of 
India, 1895-1900. Cd. 131 of 1900. 

Report of the Herschell Committee on Indian Currency, 1893. 

Report of the Fowler Committee on Indian Currency, 1898. 

Report of the (Chamberlain) Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency, 1913. Cd. 7236 of 1914. 

Report of the (Babington-Smith) Committee on Indian Finance and Cuirency, 
1919, Cmd. 527 (1920). 

Report of the (Hilton Young) Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1925-26. Cmd. 2687 of 1926. 

Report on Financial Relations (“ Meston Report ”). Cmd. 724 of 1920. 
Return of the Net Income and Expenditure for Eleven Years (in India), 
P.P. 1923. 

1 Note also the references for earlier years, and the criticisms thereof, mentioned 
in Currency and Prices in hudia, by C. N. Vakil and S. K. Muranjan ( 1927), p. 134 
et seq. 
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Absenteeism (of industrial labour), 127, 
278 

Acacia pods and bark, 208 
Accounts (of the Government of India), 
arrangement of, 373, 383 
Acids, 256, 257, 259 
Acland, G., 279 
Acworth, Sir Wm., 136 
Aden, 236 

Adulteration of produce, 290, 358 
Advertisement and Indian trade, 224, 
343, 344 

ASorestation, see forests 
Afghan War, 395 

Africa, 29 ; East Africa, 266, 311 ; 
South Africa, 167, 235^237, 239, 240, 
283, 310-312, 341 ; West Africa, 76, 
227 

Age, certificates of, 301 ; of consent, 
56 ; of puberty, 57 ; of work in 
factories, 298, 299, 302 ; of work in 
mines, 308 (see also factory legisla- 
tion, marriage and marriage system, 
mining legislation) 

Agra, city, 37, 88, 283 
Agra, Province, see United Provinces . 
Agricultural administration, 158, 165- 
169, 171, 172, 182, 473 ; and finance, 
233, 401, 404 

Agricultural machinery, 178, 351, 354 
Agricultural occupations, 59-65 ; and 
by-employment, 156, 179, 180 
Agricultural revolution, 158, 170, 177 
Agriculture and agricultural production, 
17-23, 40, 102, 107, 118, 119, 155- 
159, 164-172, 177, 181, 186, 210, 
221-233, 255, 339, 360, 374, 377, 430, 
434, 446, 464, 471, 472; and co- 
operative movement, 168, 172, 173, 
183, 193, 195, 197, 205; and educa- 
tion, 165, 166, 168, 169, 177-179, 182, 
183 ; expenditure on, 391, 392, 400 ; 
and health, 300, 301, 304 ; an4 
hydro-electricity, 32, 179 ; in Indian 
. (Native) States, 166 ; and policy, 
160™ 184 ; and transport, 142, 143, 
145 ; and wages, 463, 465 
Ahmedabad, artistic industries of, 37.; 
and cotton -mil! industry, 36, 111, 
261, 267,,274, 301, 355 and factory 
legislation, 298 ; and silk mills, 284 ; 


and trade unionism, 316, 318, 321 ; 
and welfare work, 88 
Ajmer-Merwana, 196 
Alcohol, duties on, 380, 381 ; and 
industrial power, 34 (see also drink 
problem) 

Algeria, 167 

Alien Government, difficulties of, 365, 
399, 400, 477 
Aligarh University, 59 
Allahabad, 86, 88, 214, 406, 412; 

University, 59, 214 
Alleppey, 149 

AU-India Maternity and Child Welfare 
League, 88, 89 

All-India Trade Union Congress, 322 
All-India Welfare Association, 91 
Aluminium, 31, 210, 222 
Ambala, 32 

Ambedkar, B. B., quoted, 400, 416 
America, 242 (^ee also United States of 
America) 

American Civil War, 149, 150, 260, 435 
American commercial crises, and Indian 
Trade, 394, 435, 436 
American commercial methods, 343 
American cotton, 268, 271, 272 (see also 
United States of America) 

Amritsar, 37, 195, 283, 384 
Anachronisms in India, 1, 68, 477 
Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, 
31 

Andrew Yule and Company, 502 
Anglo-Indians, 493 
Animal life, sacredness of, 54 
Animal produce, 23, 167 
Animism, 46 
Ankylostomiasis, 67 
Anti- Asiatic legislation, 311, 312 
Anti-malarial Societies, 198 
Archer, Sir Wm., quoted, 13 
Argentine, 446, 447 
Arkonam, 131 

Army, death-rate, 71, 75; health of, 
92, 93 (see also military defence) 

Army clothing and boots, 217, 283* 
290 (see also wool and woollen 
industry) 

Arrack, 226 

Arrested economic development of 
India, 5, 8, 154, 399, 471, 472 
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mi 

Artei (Russian), 127 
Arthas’Astra, 83 
Arfcitlcial silk, 2(55, 278,289,291 
Assam, 15, 16, 59, 108, HI, 286, 304, 
39S, 443, 494 ; resources of, 17, 25, 
26, 174, 284; tea plantations and 
labour questions, 37, 124, 286, 308, 
309 

Assam Tea Company, 286 
Associations of capitalists and em- 
ployers, see commercial associations 
Associations of workers, see trade 
unions 

Atkinson, F. J., quoted, 439 
Australia, 446, 447 ; and prices, 452 ; 
and sheep, 282 ; and trade, 167, 337, 
341 ; and wheat, 337 
Austria, 152, 153, 332, 333, 340 
Ayurvedic medicine, 69, 95 


Baden-Powell, B. M., 41, 375, 376 
Badli system, 119, 120, 275 
Bajra, 18, 21 (sec also millets) 

Bakshish, 120 

Balance of trade, H6, 117, 344, 414, 
419-424 

Balfour, Dr., 495 
Balfour and Scott quoted, 44, 93 
Baluchistan coalfields, 25, 26 
Bamboo, 291, 292 
Bamulsapur cattle farm, 372 
Bangalore, 27, 30, 37, 88, 168, 213, 214, 
284 

Bania, 108,184,493 
Banks and banking system, 109, 198, 
199, 403-409, 417 

Barakar Iron Works, 27, 208, 242, 338 

Bardoli Enquiry {land revenue), 370 

Bareilly, 88 

Barley, 18, 21, 22 

Barnagore, 279 

Barnes, Dr., quoted, 30S, 500 

^Baroda, 88, 91, 496, 499 

Bassoin, 149 

Bauxite, 31 

Beggars and vagrants, 62 
Begum of Bhopal, 69 
Belgium, 139, 240, 246 
Belting, 353 

Benares, 37, 44, 134, 284, 285, 289 
Bengal, 12-14, 16, 36, 56, 59, 108, 111, 
143, 150, 163, 164, 168, 238, 240, 304, 
345, 354, 390, 392, 397, 402, 404-406, 
444 ; and co-operative movement, 
173, 189, 190. 193, 196, 198; and 
health, 67, 91, 494; industries of* 
210, 212, 215, 222, 242, 243. 279, 284, 
290, 291 ; and labour and labour 
movement, 123, 125, 316, 317, 322, 
462 ; and land system and legislation, 
9S. 99. 102, 374. 375 ; resources of, 
25, 26,29,37, 135,143,176, 235-237. 


238. 380 ; and women’s institutes, 
95, 327 also Calcutta) 

Bengal Committee on Industrial Unrest 
(1921), 317 

Bengal Iron and Steel Company, 27, 242 

Bengal Iron Company, 242 

Bengalis and jute industry, 125 

Bentinck, Lord. 128 

Bcrar, 449 (see also Central Proyinces) 

Betei-nut, 20, 402 

Bhalfa, R. L., quoted, 55 

Bhatias, 493 

Bhatta money, 108 

Bhils, 195 

Bhopal. 193 

Bicycle construction, 292, 293 
Bihar and Orissa, 12, 16. 56, 91, 98, 108, 
III, 135, 150, 307. 348. 354, 392, 397, 
494 ; and co-operativo' movement, 
196-199 ; industries of, 36, 37, 222, 
243, -289 ; and labour problems, 123, 
322 ; resources of, 18, 25, 27, 29, 176, 
240 

Bijapore, 88 
Bikaner, 283 
Bills of exchange, 96 
Biralipatam jute, 285 
Birth-rate, 39, 41, 43, 46, 57, 68, 69, 72, 
87, 90, 94, 471, 475 (^ee also vital 
statistics) 

Birth rites, 55 (see also ceremonies) 
Births, registration of, 299 (see ako 
birth-rate) 

Blackett, Sic Basil, 396, 399, 424, 426, 
428, 430 

Blankets, 282, 283 

Boards of Health, 30^, 307 (see .also 
public health) 

Boer War, 311 
Bohras, 108 

Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian 
Railway, 131, 149, 320 
Bombay City, 1. 6, 14, 17, 53, 55, 85, 
89, 107, 111, 125, 126. 210. 213, 214. 
237, 238, 284, 291, 327, 355, 406, 
410-412, 416. 417, 422, 427. 430; 
cost of living and family budgets, 
442, 460, 465. 467 ; cotton-mill 
industry, 230,. 260, 264-268, 271-278 
(see also cotton- mill industry) ; and 
health, 39, 44, 45, 70, 73, 84-86, 497,. 
498; and hydro*eIe.ctricity, 30, ''SI, 
33, . 34 ; industries of, 37 ; ■ labour 
and wage ' probiems, 118, 119, 125, 

■ 299, 30i; 314-319, 321-323 as port, 
14, 36, .148, 149, i51 .and railways, 
131, 149.; sanitation .of, 497-6.CX) ; 
trade of, 149, 150 ; ' 'welfare ' work 
in. 35. 8.8, 90,,. '9.1, 149, 325-327, 
.491-494, 496, '498 {a*ee' Bombay 
^ Presidency) 

Bombay Cotton Exchange, 276 . 
Bombay Cotton Transport Act, 338 
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Bombay Improvomenfc Trust, 499 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Com- 
mittee, 317, 3i8 

Bombay Miilowners* Association, 263, 
267, 271, 273, 274, 277, 314 
Bombay Presidency, 16, 36, 47, 56, 69, 
108, 130, 136, 137, 142, 160, 164, 181, 
238, 298, 303, 304, 314, 326, 390, 392, 
397, 398, 402, 404-406, 440, 449, 462 ; 
and agriculture, 169, 171, 172; and 
co-operative movement, 173, 193, 
195-200, 202; and cotton -mill 

industry, 124, 125, 260, 261, 268, 296, 
297, 331 ; and beaM, 73, 76, 84, 85, 
91, 453, 494; and hydro-electricity, 
30-32 ; Industries and industrialka- 
tion, 62, 63, 215, 222—225 ; land 
problems and legiriation, 101, 103, 
189, 370; resources of, 18, 26, 29, 
34, 167, 175, 176 ; wages in, 463 (see 
also Bombay City) 

Bombay Stock Exchange, 111, 112 
Boot factories, 36, 290 
Borax, 24 
Borer beetle, 287 
Bose, P. N., quoted, 1 , 189, 439 
Bounties and bounty system, 246, 247, 
277, .292, 352, 353, 362 (see also 
protection, tariffs, tariff policy and 
system) 

Bo,ycott of English goods, 437 
Boy Scouts, 326, 481 , 483 
Brahmans and Brahmanism, 3, 46-49, 
65, 108, 202, 290, 493 (see also 
Hindus and Hinduism) 

Brahmaputra, 13, 14, 26 
Brandeis, Dr., 174 

Brayne, F. L., quoted, and work of, 74, 
170, 183, 184, 481, 483, 484 
Brazil, 28 

Brick industry, 222, 289, 292 
British colonies, 309 ; and Indian 
migration, 309, 314; and patents, 
212 (see also Africa, Australia, 
British Guiana, Canada, Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong, Iraq, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Mauritius, Natal, New Zealand, 
Straits Settlements, Transvaal, 
tfganda. West Indies) 

British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion, 78 

British Guiana, 156, 311, 313 
British India, 9, 17, 372 
British Rule, 375, 404, 408 ; establish- 
ment of, 210; and Home Charges, 
609 ; and indebtedness, 187; and 
' Indian trade, 332, 333, 359, 362 ; 
results of, 186, 374, 448, 484, 485, 
610 and security, 185, 186 ; and 
unification of India, 487 
British Social Hygiene Council, 91 
British' trade unionism, 317, 320, 323, 
.324 ■ , , , 
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Broach, 316 
Broadcasting, 483 

Broughton, G. M., quoted, 298, 303, 
307, 325, 326, 443 (see also Chatterjee, 
Lady) 

Brush factories, 36 
Brussels Sugar Convention, 346 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 123, 
214, 229, 325 

Buddhism and Buddhists, 44, 47, 49, 
61,64 

Budget (Indian), 7, 366, 371-373, 380, 
393-396, 398, 399, 428, 435, 437 
Budgets, family, 442 
Buffaloes, 171 (see also cattle) 

Bullion, see treasure 

Bullock, 171, 172 (see also cattle) 

Bulls, 173 («ee also cattle) 

Bundelkhand land legislation, 103, 189 
Bundi, 496 

Burma, 9, 13, 16, 56, 69, 91, 100, 142, 
149, 181, 354, 374, 392, 397, 398, 457, 
494; and co-operative movement, 
193, 198 ; industries of, 37, 284, 285, 
289, 386 ; resources of, 17, 24-26, 
28, 29, 37, 174, 241, 242, 257, 337, 
339, 342, 390 ; and separation from 
mainland, 13, 485; trade of, 150- 
152, 238, 242, 279, 339, 345 
Burmah Oil Company, 26, 241, 242, 
256 

Burnett-Hurst, A. R., quoted, 499 
Burns, A. R., quoted, 427 
By-employments, by-products and by- 
industries, 40, 224-227, 232, 256, 
257, 269, 360, 464, 479 


Calcutta, 14, 89, 91, 111, 112, 119, 125, 
126, 316, 406, 410-412, 417, 422, 430 ; 
and health, 44, 70, 71, 89-91, 494, 
497 ; industries of, 37, 243, 279, 280, 
284 ; and prices, 387, 427 ; railways, 
32, 131, 134, 142 ; and trade, 29, 36, 
148, 149, 150, 152, 210 ; and welfare 
work, 86, 88, 326, 500, 601 
Calicut, 142, 149, 406, 412 
Cambay, Gulf of, 14 
Canada, 130, 312, 341, 452 
Canal Colonies, 41, 102, 130, 161 {«ec 
also irrigation) 

Canned goods, 176, 212, 255 
Capital, leadership and management, 
157, 209. 218, 225, 227-229. 231, 232, 
236, 281, 288, 289, 375, 444, 459; 
and co-operative movement, 200; 
foreign, 115, 209, 286, 350; high 
cost of, 252, 253, 458; Indian, 243, 
254 ; lack of and need for, 109, 171, 
188, 201, 220, 259, 293, 403, 444, 446 ; 
and mobility, 429, 476 
Carpets, 283 
Cassia, 208 
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Casto and caste system^ 2, 3, 47-50, 
52-56, 58, 76, 194, 202, 319, 472, 492, 
495 ; outcastes and untouchables, 
3, 23, 48, 49, 53, 55, 104, ] 22 ; results 
of, 52-56, 58, 156, 157, 176, 443 
Cattle, 23, 156, 167; 168, 171, 172, 181, 
188, 257, 258, 290; breeding and 
care of, 54, 156, 159, 165, 167, 171, 

172, 180, 183, 483 ; and co-operative 
movement, 173, 195 ; and dairy 
industry, 171, 172, 180; insurance, 

173, 192; veterinary research and 
services, 165, 167 (<9ee also buffaloes, 
bullock, bulls, cow) 

Caustic soda, 257 

Cauvery Falls and hydro-electricity, 27 
{.see also Mysore) 

Cawnpore, 37, 316; Agricultural Col- 
lege, 168 ; industries of, 24, 36, 217, 
283, 290, 303 ; and welfare work, 
86-88, 214 ; and works committees, 
319 

Cement industry, 289, 292, 316, 338, 
352, 353 

Census of India, 8, 12, 38, 39, 59-65 
Central Bank, 406 (see also Central 
Reserve Bank) 

Centra! Cotton Committee, 349, 358 
Central Go vernment, sources of revenue, 
372 (see also finance, and financial 
resources, expenditure) 

Central India, 12, 18, 25, 31 
Central Provinces, 59, 91, 103, 169, 326, 
330, 397, 398, 494 ; and co-operative 
movement, 196, 198, 199; industries 
of, 210, 212, 222, 268; and labour 
problems, 124, 322 ; resources of, 17, 
25, 27 

Central Reserve Bank, 407, 425, 428- 
430, 432, 475 
Central Road Fund, 130 
Ceremonies and expenditure, 55, 195, 
377, 468 

Certification, power of, 380, 390 
Ceylon, 15, 25, 67, 134, 141, 151, 242, 
288, 311, 313, 326, 341, 356, 457 
Chablani, H. L., quoted, 413, 419-^21 
Chambers of Commerce, 110, 111 
Charka, 437 
Charodi cattle farm, 172 
Chatterjee, Lady, quoted, 304, 306 {^^ee 
aho Broughton, G. M.) 

Chatterton, Sir A., 210, 211, 222; 

quoted, 1,66, 479 
Chawls, 87 (see aho housing) 

Chemicals and chemical industries, 28, 
36, 37, 208, 212, 216, 231, 256-259, 
293 

Chettis, 108 

Child Welfare movement, 82, 88, 92 
Child-birth, 58, 70, 91 , 495 
Children, defective, 327 ; earnings, 466 ; 
in industry, 122, 123, 297, 298, 300- 


305, 327 (see aho education, factory 
legislation, ind iistrial legislation, 
public health, wages, welfare work] 
women) ’ 

China, 40, 72, 113, 466, 467 ; trade of 
152, 242, 262, 264, 265, 268, 272 283’ 
284, 329, 338, 340, 341, 346, 378] 379’ 
420, 424 
Chingleput, 284 
Chittagong, 148, 419 
Cholera, 46, 66, 68, 69, 75, 85, 86 
Chota Nagpur, 124, 157, 284 
Cliristians, 44, 47, 71, 194 
Cinchona and cinchona industry, 20, 
287, 288 (s’cc nlsv q uinino) 

Cities, concentration in, 64 ; definition 
of, 42 

Civil Services and taxation, 444 (see aho 
'‘drain ” to Englanch, and financial 
resources) 

Clark©, G., quoted, 405 
Climate of India, i!-13, 15-17, 68 
71-72, 87, 202, 251, 252, 269, 271, 
283, 343, 474 

Coal, coalfields and coal industrv, 
7, 12, 24, 25, 29, 140, 212, 215, 250, 
325, 381 ; Coal Committee, 237-239; 
coal contracts and the railways, 140, 
250 : development of coal industry, 
235-241; and jute industry, 271); 
and labour and labour problinns, 91, 
121, 123, 127, 208, 231, 236, 239-241, 
281, 305, 315, 316 ; and prices, 235, 
237, 239 ; and profits, 235, 238, 240 ; 
and steel industry, 243, 249, 253 ; 
and tariffs, 348, 352, 353, 356 ; and 
trade, 135, 142-144, 146, 235-238, 
341 . . . 

Coastal trade, 14, 116, 1 48 
Cocanada, 149 

Cochin, 141, 149, 151 ; State, 28, 59. 
193 

Coconut products, 12, 226, 227 (.vec aim 
copra, vegetable oi 1 ) ^ 

Coffee and coffee plantations, 20, 37, 
115, 209, 287, 288, 331, 356, 457 ■ 
Coimbatore, 167, 168 
Coinage, 420, 411, 4.16, 425, 426, 432 
(isee aho currency) 

Coir, 35, 227 

Collective bargaining, 118,319 
Collins, B- A., quoted, 186 
Co!om, bo, 151, 236 
Colonization, 52 

Commerce,, t|ade „ 

Commerce and Industry, .Dopa,rtm,ent 
of, 211, 347, 357 {seM aho industrial 
developmen.,fc) 

Commercial associations, 110-112, 358 
Commercial crises, depressions 
Commercial cropS' and farming, 155, 159 
Commercial information,' 217, 357, 362, 
363 
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Commercial leadership, 52 
Commercial museums, 210 
Commercial occupations, 60-62 
Commercial organization, 103, 104, 
108-111 (.w also financial organiza- 
tion, managing agent system) 
Commercial policy, 347, 357-363 {see 
economic policy, protection, tariff 
policy) 

Commercial treaty (India and Japan), 
277 

Commercial undertakings (financial 
results), 373, 382, 385, 389 {see also 
irrigation, Post Office, railways, tele- 
graphs) 

Committee on Indian Finance and 
Currency (1920), 420-423, 455 (6-ee 
also currency, finance) 
Communications, 128 (see also transport) 
Communist propaganda, 321 
Compensation, see workmen’s com- 
pensation 

Competition (with Indian products), 20, 
24, 36, 102, 104, 146, 261-271, 277 
(see also cotton-mill industry, iron 
and steel industry) 

Compulsory education, see education 
Compulsory School Co-operative Socie- 
ties, I98 

Conciliation, industrial, 318, 319 
Condiments and spices, 19, 329 
Conditions of life and of the people, 
300, 301, 324, 473 ( <fee also prosperity, 
standard of life) 

Conditions of work in factories, 296- 
301 ; in mines, 305-307 {see also 
factory legislation, industrial legis- 
lation, mining legislation) 
Conservatism, 46, 55, 157, 360 
Constitutional and administrative re- 
forms, 332 

Consumers and tariff policy, 35 {see also 
tariffs) 

Consumption (uneconomic), 53, fi4, 476 
Contact, racial, 50-52, 97, 144, 145 
Contraceptive practices, 39 
Contract, breach of, 308, 309 (.see also 
industrial legislation, migration) 
Coolie lines, 87 

Co-operative movement, 172, 173, 177, 
183, 189, 193, 197, 219, 223, 226, 326, 
328, 358, 434, 435, 464, 472, 473 ; 
Acts relating to, 173, 190, 191, 225 ; 
and banking, 191, 192, 198, 199, 204, 
406, 407 ; central organization of, 
193, 198 ; credit societies, 193-197 ; 
non-credit societies, 91, 94, 101, 172, 
173, 181, 192,193, 197, 198, 212, 213, 
326 ; origin and development, 188- 
• 193; working of, 193-206 ' 

Cop.'per, 24, 28, 32, 208 
Copra, 226, 227 
Coromandel coast, 11 
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Cossipore, 37, 255 

Cost of living. 178, 321, 433, 453, 463, 
465, 466 {see also standard of life) 
Cottage industries, see hand-looms and 
hand-loom weaving, indigenous indus- 
tries, rural industries, unorganized 
industries 

Cotton, 19, 21, 22, 158, 161, 167, 173, 
181, 358, 449, 452; cess, 349; con- 
tracts, 276 ; research, 167, 169 ; 
Transport Act, 167 

Cotton countervailing excise, 6, 7, 263, 
269, 273, 298, 346, 347, 349, 350, 355, 
370, 396, 398, 399, 477 
Cotton-mill industry, 19, 29, 31, 36, 37, 
42, 146, 208-210, 215, 220, 235, 264, 
273-275, 277, 289, 296, 297, 398, 428 ; 
hand- weavers and weaving, 36, 105, 

■ 282, 265, 277, 278, 283 ; labour 
problems and ‘W'ages, 91, 124, 125, 
269-271, 275, 276, 278, 463, 465, 466 ; 
organization and control, 110, 230, 
236 ; and prices, 449, 452, 454 ; rise 
and development of, 260-278 ; and 
strikes, 230, 316, 321, 332, 338 ; and 
tariff, 346-349, 352, 353, 355, 356 
{see also cotton countervailing ex- 
cise) 

Cotton-seed oil, 258 

Council bills and drafts, 117, 395, 412- 
415,417, 420-422, 457 
Countervailing excises, 345, 346, 348 
{see also cotton countervailing ex- 
cise) 

Countess of Dufforin Fund, 80, 81, 88 
Courtauld and Company, 291 
Cow, 23, 52, 54, 171, 172 {see also 
cattle, consumption, diet, religion) 
Created securities, 419 
Creches, 90, 325 

Credit, 399, 449, 472 {see also co- 
operative movement, currency) 
Crewe, Lord, 211,310 
Crimean War, 279, 331 
Criminals and criminal tribes, 62, 300 
Crises, see commercial crises 
Cromer, Lord, 369, 439 
Cultivation, see agriculture 
Cunliffe Keport, and Indian currency, 
422, 423 

Curjel, Dr., quoted, 70, 500, 501 
Currency and currency system, 393, 
409-432, 435, 448, 4o4, 455, 457, 485 
Currency and Mint, 386, 387 
Currency reserves, 406, 413-418, 419, 
421, 422, 424, 430, 431, 449 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Company, 
320,326 

Curtis, L., quoted, 177 - 

Curzon, Lady, 81 

Curzon, Lord, 6, 7, 85, 165, 190, 211- 
213,286,347,388,394,43% 

Customs, see tariffs 
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Customs Department, M7 

Cntcfe, 208 

Ciitch Mandevi, 498 


Dacca, 37, 88 
Dadabhai, Naoroji, 439 
Dairying, see cattle, co-operative move- 
ment 

Dais, 45, 70, 8i, 89, 90, 327, 489-491 
{see also mid wives) 

Dalhousie, Lord, 128, 130-132, 174 
Darjeeling, 67 

Darling, M. L,, quoted, 1, 41, 63, 57, 
58, 187, 188, 193, 374, 401, 461, 475 
Das, R. K., quoted, 316, 443 
Dastur and dastnri, 89, 120 
Datta, K. L., quoted, 447-449, 451-453 
Deaths and death-rate, 39, 41-44, 40, 
66, 69, 70-72, 75, 77, 86, 87, 04, 
496-498 

Debt and debt services, 132, 384, 385, 
510 

Deccan, 11-13, 15, 22, 100, 157, 158, 
449; Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act (1879), 189 

Decentralization, 82, 83, 267, 269 
Defence of India Rules, 216, 312 
Dehra Dun, 86, 174, 291 
Delhi, 14, 32, 36, 37, 88, 89, 326 
Demonstration trains, 78, 168 
Dengue and fly fevers, 85 
Denmark, 179 

Depressions and crises, 262, 336, 337, 
347, 435-137, 447, 459 
Destruction of Insects and Posts Act, 
167 

Devadhar, G. K., 327 
Development Boards, 182, 482 
Dhanushkodi, 134, 149, 151 
Dharwar, 156 
Diabetes, 85 
Diarrhoea, 46, 69, 85 
Diet, 17, 19, 23, 44, 70, 80, 90, 95, 171, 
197, 229, 271, 289, 290, 306, 339, 442, 
443, 467, 490 {see also consumption, 
standard of life) 

Digby, Wm., quoted, 7, 440 
Dindigul, 141 
Dirzie, 107 

XHscipline in factories, 300 
Discounting facilities, 427 
Discriminating protection, 8, 139, 

350-352 (see also protection, tariffs 
and tariff system) 

Diseases, 14, 17, 39, 46, 55, 66-70, 72- 
78, 87, 92, 145, 183, 218 {see also 
public health, and particular disc ases, 
e.g. cholera, smallpox, etc,) 
Disinfectants, manufacture of, 256, 259, 
291 

Dispensaries, travelling, 82, 94 
Distribution, inequalities of, 443, 444 


Doctors (European), 70 {see uUo 
medical aid, public health) 

Dollar, and exchange, 423 
Domestic service and servants, 54, 6| 
63, KXI, 108, 119, 121,343 
Domestic system (of industrial produc- 
tion), 106 

Domestic utensils, 35 
‘‘ D-ain ” to England, 7, 333, 509-511 
{see also Home Charges) 

Drainage, 69, 76, 159 
Drink problem, 42, 91, 301, 306, 322, 
323, 381, 389, 475 
Dufferiii, see Countess of Dufferin 
Dumdum, 37, 255 
Dundee, 279-281, 298, 299, 331 
Dung-cakes, 3, 170, 183 
Dimij, Lt.-CoL, quoted, 66, 71, 74. 75, 
89 

Dupernex, Mr,, 190 
Duplex process, 505, 506 
Dutcli colonics, 310, 329 {see also Java) 
Butt, Mrs., 327 
Dutt, R. C., quoted, 162 
Dyarchy, 399, 400, 424 
Dyes and dyeing industry, 19, 20, 22, 
174, 209, 215, 28S 
Dysentery, 46, 68, 69, 75, 85 


Earnings, income, wages 
East India Company, 97, 98, 102, 105, 
113, 149, 188, 329, 332, 378, 405, 410, 
^ 510 

East Indian Cotton Ats&ociatioii, 110, 
111 

East Indian Railway, 130, 131, 134, 
136, 137, 279 

East Indies, 113, 114, 311 
Economic developments, summary of, 
471 

Economic Enquiry Committeo, 182, 482 
Economic goal, 361 , 362, 478 
Economic motive, weakness of, 46, 59, 
157, 361, 435, 471, 475, 476 
Economic organization, see social 
organization 

Economic outlook in India, 473-478 
Economic policy of the Government of 
India, 5, 8, 15, 332, 333, 345, 359, 
391, 401, 434, 471-473 (see. aho 
agricultural policy, commercial policy, 
currency, financial policy, industrial 
policy, laimez-faire^ preference, pro- 
tection, tariffs and tariff policy) ' ' 
Economic progress, 471, 474-477 
Economic transition in India, 8, 68. 153, 
154,328 ■ 

Economic unillcaMoii,48'5-487 
Economy of high wages, theory of, 270 
Education, 4, 53, 84, 88, 94, 123, 179, 
ISO, 213, 218, 225,. 229, 231, 233, 270, 
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326, 475, 480, 481, 483, 487; com- 
pulsory, 123, 302 ; and oo-operafeive 
movement, 195, 201, 204, 205 ; 
expenditure on, 391, 392, 394, 400, 
401; of factory children, 299, 302, 
325, 326 ; and health, 69, 76, 82, 85, 
87,91,93,94; medical, 79; technical, 
commercial and indtistrial, 179, 209, 
210, 212-214, 216, 219, 225, 231-233, 
261, 255, 259, 362, 435, 478, 483 ; of 
women, 59, 327 

Efficieocv of labour, 67, 75, 86, 230, 303, 
306, 360, 435, 441, 442, 471, 474, 476 
Bgypt, 156, 167, 203, 466, 467 
Electricity and electrical industry, 231, 
239, 241, 257, 281, 298, 290, 315 
(^ee aho hydro-electricity) 
Elephantiasis, 66 
Eiiore, 283 

Emigration, see migration 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
358 

Empire Marketing Board, 359 
Employment, see labour, unemploy- 
ment 

Empress Mills, Nagpur, 303 
Engineering and engineering industry, 
36, 37> 127, 209, 212, 220, 224, 230, 
253-256, 304, 352, 354 
Engineering workshops, 254, 255, 300 
England and Wales, sec United King- 
dom 

English cotton industry, see Lancashire 
cotton industry 

Enterprise, Indian,^ 244 (see also 
capital) 

Epidemics, 434, 437 (see aho diseases, 
health, public health) 

Ernakulam, 141 

European capital, leadership and 
management, 209, 229, 231, 243, 281, 
288, 289 («ee also capital) 

European railways, 139, 179 
European trade, 29, 240 {see also 
France, Germany, etc.) 

Europeans in India, health of, 71, 72, 
73, 77 (see also health and public 
health) 

Exchange, 337, 346, 365, 373, 382, 383, 
335, 409, 410, 435, 437, 445 449, 455, 
457, 458, 460; automatic working of, 
421, 422, 429, 431 ; bills of. 404, 405 ; 
rate of, 411-414, 420-422, 424, 425, 
427-429; stabilization of, 410, 411,’ 
415, 421, 423, 427, 428, 431, 460 
Exchange Banks, 116, 117, 406, 408, 
409. . . 

Excise, 345, 346, 378-381, (^ee aho 
■ ■■ cotton countervailing excise, counter- 
vailing excises) ' 

Exhibitions and Indian 'trade, 224, 358 
'Expenditure of' 'the. Government," 67, 

, . . 230, 367, 369, 3'73, 377, 383-392, 394, 
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395, 399, 401 (see also finance and 
financial developments) 

Export and Import of Goods Act (1916), 
335 

Exports, see trade 


Factokies, sec industrial development 
Factory inspectors, 299, 302, 304 
Factory legislation, 88, 118, 296-304 
(see also industrial legislation) 
Factory w'orkers, 196, 300, 301, 304 
(see aho industrial workers) 

Fallow land, 17, 156, 159, 170 
Family budgets, 466, 467 (.see also 
cost of living, standard of life) 

Family life and system, 47, 49, 50, 55 , 
100, 101, 157, 496 

Famines and famine policy, 6, 7, 15, 39, 
43, 118, 132, I57r 162, 175,, iX 2X0; 
298; 332, 333, 345, 360; 366, 369, 381, 
393, 434, 436, 437, 442, 443, 455 
Far Eastern markets, lost to Indian 
goods, 208 (see also China and cotton- 
mill industry) 

Fayrer, Sir J., 71 
Ferozepore, 32 

Ferro-manganesc, 24, 27, 29, 208, 217, 
249,291 

Feudal system, 3 
Fevers, 46, 68, 69, 75-77, 85 
Fiduciary issue, 413, 422 
Fijis, 156, 311 

Finance, sec expenditure, financial con- 
trol, financial developments, finan- 
cial organization, financial policy, 
financial resources 

Finance, and the tariff system, 345, 346, 
362 

Financial burden on the poorer classes, 
379, 381, 388 (see aho taxation) 
Financial control, 366-372 
Financial developments and system, 
337, 364, 365, 393-400, 402 
Financial expenditure, .sec expenditure 
Financial facilities, 227, 228 (see aho 
banking and currency) 

Financial organization, 103, 108-110, 
116 (see also commercial organiza- 
tion, managing agent system) 
Financial policy, 144, 365, 369, 394- 
402,436 

Financial relations with Indian (Native) 
States, 486 

Financial .resources of the Government, 
365-369, 373-383, 385-390, 393-397, 
399-403 (see aho revenue of the 
Government) 

Financial stringency, 192, 221, 223, 225, 
359,360,373,391,400,401 
Fiscal autonomy, 8, 349, 356, 363 (#ce 
tariffs) 
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Fish and fisheries, 23, 76, 158, 176, 177, 
212 

Fish canning or tinning, 176, 215 
Flax mills, 215 
Fleas, 73, 74 
Flics, 75 

Flour mills, 36, 289 
Fluxes, 243, 249 

Fly-shuttle looms, 222, 223 (.^ce also 
hand- looms) 

Fodder crops, 19, 21, 23, 167, 169-172, 
175, 177, 181, 195, 227, 290 
Food crops, foodstuffs and food supply, 
17, 441, 449, 451, 453, 455, 492 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
174 

Forests and afforestation, 17, 19, 20, 
157, 158, 173-176, 179, 183, 223, 225, 
390, 483 

France, 129, 136, 152, 158, 174, 187, 
240, 262, 466, 467; Chamber of 
Commerce, 111; trade of, 282, 283, 
341 

Franchise, women’s, 59 
Franco- Prussian War, 282 
Free Trade policy, 332, 345, 346, 361, 
362, 373, 385 (^ee also laissez-faire) 
French colonies, 310 
French ports in India, 148, 149, 265 
Frontiers of India, 13 
Fruit, 12, 19, 167 

Fuel supply and problem, 170, 173, 181, 
216,256,276,292 . 

Furniture, 35 


Gambier. 208 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 2, 156, 251, 311, 312, 
316, 318, 432 ; quoted, 6, 55, 136, 
286 

Ganges delta and plains, 11, 13-15, 17, 
18,22,26,40,53 
Gaol, see jail 

Garden produce, 18, 23 {see also 
agriculture) 

Geographical unity of India, 485 
Geological survey, 210 
Germany, 152, 153, 156, 158, 171, 174, 
191, 262, 288, 289, 332, 333, 340-343 
Ghats, 15, 16, 30 ^ 

Ghi, 19,23,258,358 
Gilehrist, P. N., quoted, 120, 315, 317, 
318 

Gild system, 4, 104, 106, 107 
Ginsberg, M., quoted, 486 
Ginwala, Mr., 322 
Giridih Colliery, 325 
Glass industry, 209, 217, 222, 291 
Glen George quoted, 249 
Glen Listonj CoL, quoted, 68 
Goa harbour, 14 
Goats, 171 

Godaveri district, 156, 161 


Ookalo, O.K.,3I2. 326 
Gold point, 4.15 

Gold production, 2'4-27, 30, 449 
Gold reserves, 395 {see also currency 
reserves) 

Gold standard and gold exchange 
standard, 413-417, 419, 422, 424- 
426, 430, 431 
Gondwana coalfields, 25 
Gostiing, !>., 30 
Goti, 15 

Govo,rnment aid to iiMliistries, 210, 211, 
350, 477 (.see also industrial develop- 
ment, industrial policy) 

Gram, 18, 21 
Grand Anicut Canal, 161 
Grasses (and research), 167 
Great Britain, see United .Kingdom 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail wav, 130, 
131, 133, 137, 149 
Greece, 153 

Gregor^^ T. W., quoted, 71 
Grierson, Sir George, quoted, 9 
Ground-nuts, see oilseeds 
Gujarat, 202 
Gur, 19 {see sugar) 

Gurgaon scheme, 183, 483, 484 (see 
also Brayne, F. L.) 

Gurumaishini, 243 
Gwalior, 37 


Hakim, 69 

Hand-looms and hand-loom weaving, 
207, 208, 210-212, 215, 222, 223, 226, 
285, 291 (.fee also cotton-mili in- 
dustry, silk and silk industry) 
Harappa, 49 , 

Hardinge, Lord, 349, 355 
Hard war, 53 
Hartal, 317 

Harvest failures, see famines 
Harvesting seasons, 22, 23 
Health, 32., 57, 58, 69-72, 89-91, 94, 
193, 198. 270, 306, 324-326, 372, 
471-473, 483 also diseases, 

medical aid, public health, sanitation, 
vital statistics) 

Heath, Josiah, 27 
Heliumthology, 85 

Hemp and hemp industry, 22, 282, 285 ; 
and drugs, 380 

Hides and skins, 23, 338, 347, 349, 354, 
356,:449,452,457 

High Commissioner for India, 372 
Himalayas, II, 13, 15,26 
Hindus and Iimduis.m, 3, '44, '47, 49, 
51-65, 83,493; and diet, '23 ; and 
health, 39, 69, .70, 76 ; and .laws of 
inheritance, 50, 100; "and marriage 
system, 43., 56, 57 (see ■ also ' caste 
system, ,re.ligion, social organkation) 
Hindustan, 13, "15 ' 
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Hoards and hoarding habit, 57, 331, 332, 
403, 419 

Holdings, 50, 100-103, 173, 200, 202 
{see also land and land system) 
Holidays of factory workers, 297, 300 
Holland, 152 

Holland, T, H., quoted, 24 
Home Charges, 117, 333, 393, 413, 
417, 420, 422, 428, 509-511 {see. also 
“ drain ” to England) 

Hong-Kong, 340, 341 
Hookworm, 17, 66 
Hosiery trade, 267 

Hospitals, 79-81 also public 

health) 

Hours of labour, 296, 297, 299-303, 305, 
310, 313-315, 322, 325, 465 {see also 
factory legislation, industrial legisla- 
tion) 

Housing of the working classes, 35, 42, 
69, 73, 82, 85-87, 91, 93, 119, 125, 
126, 197, 219, 276, 281, 301, 306, 313, 
324, 492 {see also overcrowding 
and public health) 

Howard, A., quoted, 163 
Hubii, 37 

Hundi, 96, 404 {see also exchange) 
Hybridization of plants, 166 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 37 
Hyderabad State, 9, 16, 25, 26, 32, 160 
Hydnocarpus oil, 78 {see also leprosy) 
Hydro-electricity, 7, 26, 27, 29-35, 142, 
179, 208, 237 {see also electricity, 
power) 

Hygiene, 69, 87-92 (^ce also health, 
public health) 


IOATI»UEI, 15 

Immigration, see migration 
Imperial and Social Hvgicne Congress, 
91 


Income and incomes, 61, 438, 440, 441, 
453, 454, 460, 401, 466-408 ; per 
head, 375, 438-445, 475 (6'(?c also 
w^ages) 

Income tax, 203, 355, 389, 402 
Indebtedness, 55, 109, 157. 172, 173, 
185-190, 361, 446, 455, 471, 472 
{see also co-operative movement) 
Indentured labour, 309-311 (see also 
migration) 

Independent Treasury system, 405, 406 
India Office expenses, 372, 510 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 111 
Indian Chamber of Commerce (London), 
358 

Indian Company legislation, 505 
Indian Cotton Contracts Board, 262 
Indian Emigration Act, 313 
Indian Fiscal Commission, 229, 349- 
352,355,357 

Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), 
30,213,214 

Indian Jute Mills Association, 110 
Indian Medical Service, 79, 80, 83, 84 
{see also public health) 

Indian Mining Federation, 111 
Indian Mission to Lepers, 77 
Indian (Native) States, 9, 17, 29, 59, 
193, 217, 283, 485-487 
Indian Railway Committee (1920), 136, 
137, 146, 147 

Indian Red Cross Society, 82 
Indian States Committee (1929), 486 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
377, 380-382, 482 

Indian Tea Association, 110, ill, 212, 
213, 286 

Indian Trade Commissioner, 344, 357, 
358 

Indian Village Welfare Association, 184 
Indianization (of/ the railw'ays), 140, 
141 



Imperial Bank of India, 406, 418, 429, 
432 {see also banks and banking 
system. Central Reserve Bank) 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search, 181 

Imperial Economic Conlmittee, 357, 
358 

Imperial Institute of Agriculture (Pusa), 
165 

Imperial Institute, of Veterinary Re- 
search (Mukteaar), 165 
Imperial Malaria Conferences, 75-77 
Imperial Medical Research Institute 
(Debra Dun), 86 

Imperial Shipping Committee, 357 
Imports, see trad© 

Improvement Trusts, 85, ! 10 
Inam land, 104 also land and land 
.system, land revenue)' ■ 

Inchcape Retrenchment Committee, 
86, 139, 220, 221, 391, 392, 396 


Indigenous banking, 403, 404 
Indigenous industries, 5, 7, 14, 24, 36, 
64, 96, 105, 144-148, 153, 207-209, 
212, 224, 226, 231, 235, 472, 479 
(see also hand-looms, rural industries, 
unorganized industries, village in- 
dustries) 

Indigenous medicine, 94 
Indigenous midwifery, 45, 489-491, 
493 {see also midwives) 

Indigo, indigo industry and indigo 
plantations, 20, 35, 37, 115, 116, 208, 
288, 289, 304 
Indo-Gangetic plain, 14 
Indore, 167 

Indus delta, 11, 13, 22, 26 
Industrial banks, 407, 408 
Industrial Commission (1916-18), 8, 
18, 07, 216, 218-220, 225, 232 
Industrial Courts Act (1919, Great 
Britain), 318 
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Ifidostrial departments, 205 aho 
mdustria! development) 

Industrial development, 32, 145, 207- 
221, 335, 350, 469; expenditure on, 
391, 392 (6'ee also large-scale indus- 
tries) 

Industrial monopoly, 436, 437 
Industrial potentialities and tarilF 
policy, 361, 362 

Industrial information, 210, 212 {,scc 
also commercial information) 
Industrial leaders and leadership, 114, 
209, 231 (.see also capital, enterprise, 
European capita!) 

Industrial legislation, 88, 118, 295-301, 
307-314,322, 347 ; in Indian (Native) 
States, 485 

Industrial occupations, 60-65 
Industrial organisation, 103-110, 230; 
and managing agent system, 113- 
115 (.S'ee also managing agent system) 
Industrial outlook, 226-233 
Industrial policy, 168, 193, 197, 210- 
214, 216-227,*' 232, 233, 401 ; state 
aid to industries, 210, 212, 350, 477 
Industrial research, 2 12, '221-224, 479 
Industrial revolution, 67, 105, 146, 227, 
295, 330, 331 (see also industrializa- 
tion ) 

Industrial unrest, 302, 307, 315-311) 
(.sec alsof labour movement, strikes, 
trade unions) 

Industrial wage system, 117-127 {.see 
also wages) 

Industrial workers, 56, 88 
Industrialization, 7, 8, 24, 25, 37, 62, 
63, 138, 141, 159, 209, 218, 225, 235, 
238, 244, 203, 350, 359, 362, 389, 477, 
478 (.'{ce also in-dustrial revolution) 
Industries, 35-37 ; connected with 
agriculture, 107, 226 (.see also cotton - 
mill industry, etc., industrial develop- 
ment, large-scale industries) 

Infant and Maternity Welfare, 46, 491- 
494 

Infant industries argument, 361, 362 
infant marriage, 57, 58 {see also 
marriage system) 

Infant mortality, 40, 45, 57, 69, 87, 89, 
491-494 
Infanticide, 39 
Inflation of currency, 419 
Influenza, 39, 43, 77, 86, 92, 336, 395, 
437, 

Inheritance, 50-53, 100 
Innes, Sir. C., 355 ■ 

Inoculation (plague), 74 
Insanity, 82 

Insecurity of life, 14, 52, 145 
Interest, charges on debt, 333, 384 ; 

rates of, 187, 199, 404, 405 
International Institute of Agriculture 
(Rome), 182 


International Labour C’onference, at 
]:)f3rliR, 297 ; afc Washington, 302 
303, 305, 307, 308, 323, 324 ” ' 

Interfiational Labour Office, Genei-a 
92,296,315,317,436,462 
International organizations, 435 
Iraq, 167 {.s'ce ni so Mesopotamia) 

Ireland, 466, 467 

Iron-mining and iron and steel industr 37 ' 
7, 12, 24, 27, 29, 32, 36, 142, 208, 209, 
212, 213, 217. 220, 232, 242-254, 
316, 346, 348, 3.54-, 356, 505-508 (,fce 
also steel ) 

Irrigation, irrigation works and policy, 
i, 6, 7, 15, 17, 21, 32, 34, 41, 144, .146, 
155-158, 160-164, 172, 173, 177, 192, 
345, 389, 390, 394, 451, 464 
Ishapore, 37, 255' 

Italy, 130, 139, 152, 265, 283, 341, 466, 
467 

Ivory, 35 


Jack, J. C., quoted, 440, 444 
Jagri (jaggery), 19. 173, 222, 226 
Jail, carpets, 283 ; ratiorw, 442 ; 

training, 214 
Jains, 43, 47, 41), 54 
Jaipur, 37, 88, 283 
Jamaica, 156 
Jamaipur, 37 

Jamshedpur, 35, 1 17, 178, 214, 231, 243, 
244, 248-251. 320 

Jam.shc:ipur Technical Institute, 214, 
231,251 
Jansi, 37 

Japan and Japanese, 40, 152, 167, 216, 
217,. 237, 240, 212. 249, 267, 285, 291, 
331, 333, 338, 340-343, 423, 443, 
484 ; commercial metliods of, 342, 
343; comfKititioa with India, 262- 
273, 277, 338, 342 ; conditions of 
labouT, 269-271, 276; cotton-mil! 
industry, 262, 264, 265 
Jat, 53 

Java, 25, 40, 77, 242. 2S8, 341, 506 . 
Jenks, L. H., quoted, 13! ■■ ■ 

Jevons, H. 8., quoted, 400, 401, 419, 
420,422,447 
Jhalawar, 59 

Jherria coalfleids, 23, 123, 142, 243 
Joint family system, see family III© 
Joint Stock Banks, 40'4, 407-409,, 44l 
Joint, Stock. Companies, .109, 1 10, 1.13, 

115 

Joint village, 98, 99, 374, 377 '{me aim 
■ land settlements) 

Joshi, N, M., 90, 317, 320, 3,26 ; quoted, 
273 '' 

Jo war, 18 {see aha millots) 

Jubbulpore, 37, 255 
Justice, expenditure on, 391 
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Jute and jute industry, 19, 21, 39, 37, 
42, 91, 110, 118, 125, 126, 146, 167, 
169, 208, 209, 215, 216, 220, 235, 
279-282, 298-300, 332, 347, 349, 356, 
359, 449, 452, 600, 501 
Jute Mills Association, 279, 280 


Kala-azab, 67, 85 
Kale, V. G., quoted, 400 
Kalimafci, 243 
Kalimpang, 32 

Kamagar-Hit-Varthak Sabka, 315 
Kamdars, 179 
Kanganis, 311 
Kankar, 14 

Karachi, 17, 37, 88, 92, 148, 150, 151, 
237, 238, 289, 40S, 412, 449, 498, 409 

Kashmir, 12, 24, 31, 282, 284 
Katchcha, 343, 501 
Keatinge, G., quoted, 101, 156, 180 
Kenya, 167, 312, 341 (see also Africa, 
East) 

Kerosene oil, 19, 26 (see also petroleum) 
Key industries, 217, 291 
Keynes, J. M., quoted, 414, 422, 459, 
460, 

Khajas, 108 

Kharif crops, 22, 23 

Khattris, 108 

Kirkee, 37, 255 

Kistna canal system, 161 

Knowles, L. C. A., quoted, 164 

Kolar goldfields, 26 (see also gold) 

Kolhapur, 88 

Komatis, 108 

Koraki, 126 

Koyna Valley project, 31, 35 
Kshatriyas, 48, 49 
Kurseang, 32 


Laboi^b and labour problems, 40, 53, 
117, 156, 218, 225, 228, 229, 231, 235, 
236, 241, 250-253, 293, 319, 462, 465 ; 
conditions of, 269^271, 275, 276, 278, 
324, 469 ; leaders and leadership, 121, 
228, 230, 314, 315, 319 ; movement, 
121, 229, 263, 276, 278, 305, 314-324, 
459, 462 ; supply, 115, 116, 118-125, 
127, 216,-228, 229, 280-282, 286, 237, 
309, 310 (^ee also factory legislation, 
industrial legislation, strikes, trade 
unions, wages) 

Labouring and Emigration Acts, 287, 
313 

Lac, 20, 208, 349 

Lady Harding© Medical College ' Hos* 
pital, 8i, 

Lagoa, 7i 

Lahore, 37, 88, 89, 327, 406, 412 

Lawe2*/aifev210, 346 
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Lala Kajput Eai, 323 
Lancashire, 208, 230, 261, 264-266, 
296-299, 331, 332, 345, 346, 363, 459 
Lancashire cotton industry, 262-264, 
276, 331 (see also Lancashire) 

Land and land system, 38, 50, 96-103, 
155, 157, 159, i73, 185-188, 195, 200, 
201, 206, 360, 361, 374-378, 471, 475 
(see also land revenue^ land settle- 
ments) 

Land legislation, 102, 103, 188 
Land Mortgage Banks, 205, 403 
Land revenue, 7, 4i, 54, 98, 99, 177, 
184, 186, 195, 365, 366, 370, 372-377, 
379, 381, 385-388, 393, 394, 399, 401, 
402, 444, 446, 448, 454, 472 
Land settlements, 97-99, 101, 102, 30 i, 
305, 374, 377,378,402 
Languages, Indian, 9; English lan- 
guage, 487 

Large-scale industries, 1, 24, 36, 37, 42, 
52, 103, 104, 107, 109, 110, 115, 144, 
207-210, 220, 226, 255, 289-293, 338, 
434, 435, 469 (see also cotton-mill 
industry, etc., industrial develop- 
ment, industrial organization, indus- 
trialization) 

Law, SirE., 190 

Lawrence Institute (Mount Abu), 71 
Laws of inheritance, see inheritance 
Laws of supply and demand, 475 
Lead, 24, 28, 32, 208 
Leadership, see capital, enterprise, 
European capital 

League of Nations and Indian represen- 
tation, 436 

Leather and leather industry, 19, 36, 
215, 222, 290, 457 

Legal tender, 410-412, 423, 425, 426. 
429 

Leprosy, 68, 77, 78, 85 
lingayats, 108 

Liquor, 345, 348 (^ee also alcohol, drink 
question) 

Literacy in various Provinces, 480 (see 
also education) 

Litigation, 195 
Live-stock, see cattle 
Local Boards Act, 205 
Local communities, resuscitation of, 
482-484 

Local Government, 82, 83 (see ako 
decentralization, public health) 

Local taxation, 276 
Lohanas, 108 

Lokhande, N. M., 307, 314 
London Chamber of Commerce (East 
Indian section), 1 11 
London sanitation, 499 
London School of Economics, 213 
Lucknow, 37, 84, 86, 88, 2lt, 283 
Ludhiana, 88 
Lunatic asylums, 82 
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Lupton, A., quoted, 170, 441 
Lyalipur, 32, 88, 168, 169 
Lyalipur canal colony, 41 


Machinery and plant, 208, 295, 340, 
348,352, 353 
Maclagan, Sir E., 192 
Madras City, 111, 148, 151, 237, 238, 
265, 316, 405, 412, 466, 467 ; and 
health, 44, 45, 84, 88, 89, 92, 493, 
494 ; and industries, 36, 210, 261 ; 
and railways, *32, 131, 137, 141, 142 
Madras Presidency, 9, 15, 16, 22, 48, 
56, 59, 108, 189, 345, 348, 390, 440, 
443, 449 ; and agriculture, 158, 160, 
164, 169, 179 ; banks, 404-406 ; and 
co-operative movement, 189, 190, 
193, 196-198, 205 ; and health, 67, 
84, 91, 94, 494, 496 ; industries of, 
37, 105, 176, 177, 210-212, 214, 215, 
222-224, 268, 290 ; land system and 
legislation, 98, 99, 103, 378 ; labour 
and labour problems, 125, 229, 314, 
318, 320, 322, 330, 462 ; resources 
of, 17, 26-29, 174, 176, 289; and 
welfare work, 91, 326, 493, 494 
Madura, 37, 141,284,285 
Magnesite, 28; magnesium chloride, 
252, 253 

Mahabharata, 83 

Mahajan, 108, 109, 186, 202, 404 

Mab^e, 18, 21 

Malabar, 11, 12, 16, 17, 103, 175 
Malaria, 17, 66, 68, 75, 76, 85, 145, 492 
Malay peninsula, 75, 76, 113, 114, 288, 
311,313,341 

Malnutrition, 58, 96 {see aUo diet) 
Malthus, need for, 475 
Managing Agent System, 109, 113-116, 
232, 252, 263, 273, 274, 287, 601-505 
Manchester, 285, 343 {see also Lancashire, 
and Lancashire cotton industry) 
Mandalay, 37, 168, 198, 284 
Mangalore, 149 

Manganese, 24, 27, 29, 208, 249 {see also 
ferro-manganese) 

Mann, H. H., 168 ; quoted, 100 
Manu, Code of, 83 

Manure, 167, 168, 170, 171, 173, 174, 
257, 338 (see also dung-cakes) 
Marathas,47 

Markets, organization and problems of, 
197,226,359,363 

Marriage and marriage system, 39, 41, 
43, 47, 48, 50, 55-58, 70, 187, 201, 
481, 495 ; age of and infant marriage, 
39, 41, 60-58, 475* 493, 494, 496 
Masulipatam, 37, 149 
Matanga*:167 

Match industry^ 289, 291, 348, 352, 353 
Maternal mortality, 40, 45, 67, 68, 69, 
491, 494 


Maternity benefits, 90, 307, 308 
Maternity welfare, 80-91, 307, 308, 496 
Mauritius, 309, 310, 332, 566 
Mawaris, 108 
May hew, A., quoted, 480 
Mavo, K., 67, 73, 495-496 
Mayo, Lord, 83, 367, 493, 495, 496 
Mediaevalism, i-4, 46, 49, 69, 73, 104 
399. 471 

Medical aid and. medicine, 69, 70, 78-82, 
87, 88, 93 C^ee also health, Indian 
medical service, public health) 
Meerut, 32 
Memars, 108 

Mendicants, 54 («ee also beggars) 
Mercantile ma,rine, 152 
Mercantilist policy, 330 
M.esopotamm, 215, 266 
Metal trades, 35,.. 449, 4,52 ; and pro- 
taction, 352 {see also iron and steel 
industry, engineering) 
Mettur-Cauvery Canal project, 162 
Mica and micamte* 24, 27, 28, 216, 335, 
338 

Middle Ages, see mediaevalism 
Middle and upper classes* incomes of, 
464 

Middlemen, 103, 106, 108, 109* 144*339, 
342 

Mid wives and midwifery, 45, 63, 70, 
81, 88-90, 327, 489-491, 493, 494 
Migration, 44, 56, 309-314, 356, 424, 
434 

Military defence and services, 54, 367, 
369, 371, 383, 384, 386, 387, 390, 391, 

444 

Mille4 18, 19. 21 , 22, 167, 339 
Mineral oil, see petroleum 
Mineral products and industries, 7, 
24-29, 60-62, 119. 121, 235, 479, 489 
(see also coal, iron and steel, man- 
ganese, etc.) 

Mineral rights, 29, 304, 305 
Mining iegialation and rules, 29., 123, 
239,241,304-307 
Minto, Lady, 81 

Mints .and mintage, 382, 393, 417, 422 
(aee also currency ) 

Mirzapur, .37, 283 
Missions, 77, 80, 81 
Mistry, Br. J. E., quoted, 489-491 
Mobility of labour, 145, 360, 475; 476 
(see also migration) 

Moguls, 51, 52, 188 {see afoo.Muham- 
•■inadans) 

Mohenjo-Baro, 49 
Monazite, 24, 28 

Money economy, 103, 104, 108, 206 
Money-lenders, 96, 100, 104, lOS, 147, 
186-188, 193, 196, 202, 361, 404, 446 
Monsoon, 6,4. 15, 16, 21, 2J, 148, LW, 
164, 336, 337* 396, 414, 434, 436, 437, 
■■443 ■•■ 
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Montgomery, 32 
Moplali KebelHon, 141 
Morloy, Lord, 211, 212 
Mormugao, 148, 149 
Mortgages, 186, 195 {see also land 
mortgage banks) 

Mosquitoes, 75, 76 
“ Mother India,” 495, 496 
Motive power, see power 
Motor construction and traffic, 129, 130, 
292, 293, 349, 354, 356, 398 
Mold mein, 149 
Mount Abu, 71 
Mowra, 34 

Muhammadans, 3, 23, 44, 47, 50-53, 
55, 57, 69, 70, 100, 161, 381, 493 ; 
medicine, 69 
Mukadams, 53 
Muktesar, 165 
Mulk, 282 

Miiller-Lyor, Dr., quoted, 50, 51 
Multan, *283 

Municipal Corporations, 1 10 
Municipal -nurses, 493 
Munitions Board, 34, 217, 220, 256- 
259, 338 

Murshidabad, 284 

Museums, see commercial museums 

Muslin, 5 

Mutiny (Indian), 131, 345, 366, 367, 393 
Myrobalan, 208 

Mysore, 12, 16, 26, 28, 30, 31. 56, 67, 
91, 108, 160, 193, 211, 214, 284 


Nagpur, 36, 88, 89, 168, 260, 303 
Naidu, Sarudini, 59 
Nair, Dr., 300, 301 
Narbada, 16, 27 
Nasik, 498 
Natal, 310-312, 237 
Nation- building, 352, 372, 399 
National Association for Supplying 
Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India, 80, 81 
Nationalism, 3, 4, 153, 510 
Nationalists and Nationalist party, 6, 
372 

Naval expenditure, 391 
Nayadis, 48 
Nayar, 48 
Negapatain, 149 
Netherlands, 266 
New Goa,\?ee Mormugao 
New York, 343, 499 
New Zealand, 82 
Nicholson, Sir F., 190 
NidMs,'189' 

Night- work in factories, 298, 300, 301, 
:303',(dec afeo factory legislation) . 
Nila-Mula scheme, 31 , ' ■ 

Nilgiris, 32' / 

Nira Valley project, 162, 


Nitre, 24 (see also saltpetre) 
Non-co-operation movement, 135, 201, 
202, 213, 380, 435-437 
Non-interference with religion, 177 
North-West, Provinces, 17, 494 ; 

regions, 13 
Norway, 152 

Nurses and nursing, 81, 82, 89, 93 
(see aUo health, public health) 
Nutritional diseases, 85 (see also diet) 
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Occupations, 23, 52, 53, 59-65 
Oil, see petroleum 
Oil mills, 36, 212, 215, 220, 223 
Oilseeds, 19, 21-23, 167, 227, 257-259, 
359, 449, 453 
Oldrieve, F., quoted, 78 
Ootacamund, 211 
Open-hearth process, 505, 506 
Opening-up of India, 393 (see also trans- 
imrt) 

Opium and opium duties, 20, 22, 90, 
92, 346, 373, 378-380, 385, 386, 492 
Ordnance factories, 36, 37, 217, 220, 255 
Organization of workers, see labour 
movement, trade unionism 
Organized industries, 42, 62, 64, 65, 118, 
120, 121, 126, 127, 153, 295, 437, 471, 
472 (see also industries, large-scale 
industries) 

Orissa, see Bihar and Orissa 
Osteomalacia, 70 

Oudh, 99, 102, 103, 189, 289 (see also 
United Provinces) 

Outlook (of the people), 2, 3 
Over-capitalization, in the cotton in- 
dustry, 273; in the steel industry, 
252 

Overcrowding, 44, 58, 77, 86, 87, 125, 
408, 441, 472, 492 (see also housing) 
Over-population, 40, 41, 59 (see also 
population) 

Overproduction, 288, 292 


Pan supari, 20 (see also betel-nut) 
Panama, 76 

Paper cuiTency, 406, 412, 419, 420, 426, 
429 ; reserves, 412, 413, 419, 422, 430 
Paper mills, 215, 223, 289-292, 352, 353 
Paraffin wax, 338 
Pargiter, F. E., quoted, 49 

Parsis, 47, 55, 108, 232, 261 , 493 
Partition of Bengal, 315 
Pastoral pursuits, 39-65 {see afod cattle) 
Patents and designs laws, 212 
Patiala, 32 

Payments in England, 132 {me [ also 
“ drain ” to England, and Home 
Charges) 
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Feiieil industry, 222 
Pernuinent iSettienicnts, 98, 102, 804, 
305, 374, 378, 402 {see aUo land 
settlements) 

Persia, 266, 342 
Persian wheel, ICO 
Peshawar, 142 
Pests,r)4. 167, 181,183 
Petroleum and petroleum industry, 
24-26, 29, 33, 76, 208, 235, 237, 241, 
242, 345, 340, 348, 352-354, 452 
Philanthropy and philanthropists, 87, 
325, 326 " 

Phipps, H., 165 
Phthisis, set tuberculosis 
Physical features of India, 11-13 
Piccotah, 160 

Pig-iron, 243, 217, 249, 51*5-508 {see 
<iho iron and steel industry) 
Piieriinauos, 55, 145 
Piliai, \\}\, quoted, 103, 228, 229, 230, 
280, 291, 332, 374 

Plague, 6, 39, 46, 66, 08, 69, 72—74, 
84-86, 279, 297, 434, 436, 453, 497, 
499 

Plant diseases, 167 

Plantations and plantation industries, 
20, 36, 37, 103, 104, 109-111, 114- 
1 16, 122, 144, 146. 209, 234, 285-289, 
308-311, 313; labour in, 115, 116, 
122, 280; 287, 308-3H, 313 {see aho 
labour supply, organized industries, 
tea, rubber) . 

Planters’ associations, 111 
Plough, 156, 158 

Plywood and tea-chest industry, 352, 
353 

Pneumonia, 75 
Polak, H. S. L., 312 
Police and jails, expenditure on, 391 
Policy of the Government, 471, 477, 481, 
482 {see. also agricultural policy, com- 
mercial policy, economic policy, 
financial policy, industrial policy) 
Political agitations and movements, 
315, 321. 337, 435, 437 
Political divisions, 9 
Political insecurity, 161, 1^6 
Political power, overvaluation of, 477 
Pollachi, 141 
Pondicherry, 149, 265 
Poona, 44 ; 45, 85, 88, 89, 168, 326, 
327 

Poor Law, absence of, 55 
Population, 5, 8, 12, 38-44, 46, 47, 59- 
65, 72, 102, 129, 157, 180, 185, 186, 
228, 313, 314, 377, 448 ; problems, 
72, 471, 473, 474, 478, 483, 484, 487 
Ports, no, 129, 148-153, 236, 238, 347, 
391 

Portuguese ports in India, 148 
Post Office and postal system, 14, 129, 
347 ; and workers, 316, 321 


Post Office Savings Bank, 188, 199, 
203, 405, 419 
Pottery, 35, 2! 2 

Poverty of the masses, 14, 69, 73, 187, 
409 {see also conditions of life, 
standard of life) 

Power, Dr. K., quoted, 2 
Power reso^iirees, 29-35, 212, 228, 232, 
235, 238, 276 {see aUo coal, hydro- 
electricity, petroleum) 

Freforence, Imf«rial, 286, 287, 347, 350, 
352, 355-357, 4CK> 

Presidency Banks, 405—406, 449 
Price, prices and price level, 144, 216, 
242, 263, 266, 268, 271, 276. 281, 282, 
286, 333, 336, 337, 345, 386-388, 394, 
409, 410, 415’, 419-421, 424, 426, 427, 
431, 433, 437, 440, 444-455, 457-461, 
465, 469, 473 

Primary education, 480, 48 i (.vec aho 
education) 

Primitive religions, 47 
Printing industry, 289 
Priority and indent system; 217 
Prisons and prisoners, 92, 93, 300, 301, 
326 (i?ee aho criminals, jail) 
Production, 40, 41, 63, 452, 473, 483 
{see aho agricultural produeiion, 
industrial development, mineral pro- 
duction) 

Professional classes, 61, 62, 454 
Profits and proStcering, 22 ), 262, 267, 
281 282 457 

Progress, 2, 9, 46, 52, 145, 204, 233, 487 
{see also prosperity) 

Proletariat, 52, 1 18, 318, 319 
Ib-opaganda, 233, 328, 482, 483 aho 
publicity) 

Prosperity, fiuctuations and changes in, 
5, 15, 40, 41, 64. 177, 374, 433, 454, 
455, 460, 461, 464, 469 (see aho 
progress, standard of life) 

Protection. 220, 236, 237-239, 244-256, 
263, 265, 267, 268. 277, 278, 280, 291, 
338, 341, 349-354, 360-362, 389, 477 
{see aho bounties, tariffs) 
Protestantism, 50 

Provincial contributions, 371, 372. 386 
Provincial Councils, 59 
Provincial finance, 368, 369, 372, 394 
,(seeaIso relations l>etween the Central 
and Provincial Governments) 
Provincial settlements (financial), 368,' 
369, 394 
Prussia, 139 

Public administration, 61 ; 62' 

Public finance, 436 {see alt^o'finance) 
Public forces, 61. 62 ■' 

Public health, 44, '59, '66-95, 180, 198, 
205, 219, 233,391, 392, 394, 400, 401, 
434, 435, 441, ,479, 491 ' also 
health, medical aid, ■sanitation) 

Public service, need for, 435' ,'■■ 
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Public works and Public Works Depart- 
ment, 5, 7, 15, 129, 136, 210, 255, 358, 
373, 393, 394, 434, 436, 474, 509 
Publicity, 358 aUo propaganda) 
Pulses, 18, 22, 167 

Punjab, 12, 41, 53, 59, 108, 160, 161, 
164, 168, 169, 183, 312, 316, 322, 374, 
389, 390, 397, 398, 449, 461, 463, 468, 
480, 481, 483, 484 ; and co-operative 
movement, 101, 173, 190, 193, 196- 
201 ; and health, 43, 82, 494 ; and 
industries, 210, 215, 222-224, 282- 
284 ; and land system, 99, 103, 189, 
370, 374 ; resources of, 17, 18, 25, 
26, 32, 33, 179 
Purchasing power, 210 
Purdah system, 51, 57, 58, 70, 157 
Pusa, 165, 167, 168, 172, 182 


Quetta, 88 

Quinine, 75-77 {see also cinchona) 


Rabi crops, 22, 23 
Races in India, 9 
Rack-rents, 177 {see also rents) 

Ragi, 18, 21 

Raiffeisen Banks, 190-192 
Railway plant and rolling stock, 348, 
356 

Railways and railway system, 6, 7, IS- 
IS, 29, 32, 103, 129, 130, 133, 146, 
153, 181, 209, 214, 243, 254, 485 ; 
budget, 8, 135, 137, 139, 140, 147 ; 
and coal contracts, 140, 250 ; and 
coal industry, 24, 25, 135, 235-240 ; 
development of, 130-143, 147 ; and 
economic policy, 333, 345 ; and 
economic results, 143-148, 226 ; and 
finance, 131-140, 143, 144, 146-148, 
230, 382, 389, 390, 394-396, 398, 400 ; 
and Indian (Native) States, 133, 134 ; 
and indigenous industries, 153 ; and 
labour, 143, 230, 316, 321 ; manage- 
ment of, 13^140, 142, 144, 147; 
nationalization of, 136-139 ; rates, 
135, 140, 142, 143 ; stores, 141, 217 ; 
and tariffs, 346 ; and trade, 331, 448 ; 
workshops, 127, 254 
Raipur, 152 
Rajkot, 55 
Rajput, 53, 58 
Raj pu tana, 16, 26, 56, 108 
Ranade, M. G., 190 
Banade, Mrs- Ramabai; 327 
Rangoon, 37, 45, 148, 149, 151, 237, 
24!, 289,406, 412, 457 
Raniganj coalfields, 26, 27, 123, 242, 
279 , 

RanU' of, Cutch, 26: : 

Espson, Prof., <iuoted, 47 ^ 

Rate, 72-74, , 


Reading, Lord, 78, 396 
Reforms (the, of 1919), 31, 32, 213, 219, 
366, 367, 369. 370, 400 
Reforms, economic, 471, 478-485 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties, 191 

Registration and stamps, 203 
Roll tracts, 163 
Relapsing fever, 68, 85 
Relations (financial) between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Governments, 
367-372 

Religion and economic life, 2, 9, 46, 47, 
52, 53. 69, 76, 92, 101, 471, 476, 487 
Rent and rents, 35, 206, 374, 375, 441, 
454, 468 j and land revenue, 374—376 
Research, see scientific research 
Reserved provincial subjects, 86, 370, 
371 

Reserves, see currency, and paper 
currency 

Respiratory diseases, 46, 69 
Restriction of output, 288 
Retail trade association!^ Ill 
Revenue of the Governfiient, 177, 345, 
346, 349, 352, 366, 434, 436, 437, 459, 
475, 479 {see also financial resources) 
Reverse Councils, 117, 412-414, 418, 
423-424, 431 

Rico, 3, 12, 17, 19, 21-23, 156, 167, 169, 
288-290, 331, 333, 339-342, 345, 349, 
354. 359, 467 

Rice mills, 35, 173, 289, 290 
Rickets, 70 
Ripon, Lord, 83 
Rishra, 279 

Risley, H . H. , quoted, 48 
Roads and road "system, 14, 128-130, 
179 

Rockefeller Foundation, 67, 92 
Ronaldshay, Lord, quoted, 15, 467, 484 
Ross, Sir Ronald, 75, 76, 78; quoted, 94 
Royal Army Mescal Corps, 80 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 21, 22, 89, 167, 162, 164, 169, 
172. 178, 180-183, 189, 327, 462, 480 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance (of 1914), 411. 416-418 ; 
(of 1926), 407, 424-430, 452 
Royal Commission on Labour, 324, 452 
Royal workshops, 104 
Rubber and rubber plantations, 20, 37, 
115,167,287,288 
Rubies, 24 

Rupee, changes in value of, 132, 246, 
262, 268, 272, 336. 346, 409-412, 
418-421, 435, 436, 468 ; stability of, 
383; tenders, 220, 351, 477 
Rupee ratio bill, 428 
Rural industries, 103-109, 156 (see aho 
hand-looms, indigenous industries, 
unorganized industries, village in- 
dustries) 
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Russia, 29, 139, 152, 241, 283, 332, 340 
Ryots and ryotwari system, 97-99, 101, 
102, 374, 377 (see also land sefctle- 
monts) 


Sabai grass, 291, 292 

Sabang, 230 

Safflower, 208 

Saharanpur, 32, 292 

Sahukar (sowcar), 108, 185, 223 

Sakchi, 242 

Salem, 27, 28 

Salt, 6, 12, 24, 26, 345, 348, 365, 379, 
452 

Saltpetre, 24, 216, 357 
Sanitation, 44, 54, 69, 82-87, 91, 491, 
496-501 (see also public health) 
Sapre, B. G., quoted, 47, 57, 478 
Sarda Canal, 161 
Sati, 39 

Savings Banks and certificates, 426, 
454 (see also Post Office) 

Scavengers, 53, 55 
Scheduled taxes, 402 
Schools of Art, 222 

Schools of Domestic and Rural Eco- 
nomy, 183, 184 

Schulze- Deli tzsch Co-operative Socie- 
ties, 191 

Schuster, Sir G., 398 
Scientific departments, 391, 392 
Scientific research, 68, 74, 78, 84-86, 93, 
177, 212, 213, 284, 287, 289, 291, 351, 
362, 474, 479, 480 
Scott, Robertson, quoted, 270 
Seasonal industries, 298, 300 
Seed selection and distribution, 156, 
166, 108, 173, 177, 188 
Self-sufficiency, 341, 360-362, 443, 478 
Serampore, 279 

Seri-cuiture, * 283 (see silk and silk 
industry) 

Servants of India Society, 326 
Settlements, see land settlements 
Seva Sadans, 327 (see also welfare work) 
Sewage systems, 69, 84, 86, 87 
Sexual indulgence and morality, 43, 58, 
69 

Shah and Khambatta, quoted, 441 
Shan States, 28, 387 
Shawls, 282, 283 
Sheep, 23, 171, 282 
Shellac, 20, 289, 290 
Shift system (in factories), 269-271, 299, 
301 

Shipbuilding, 162, 215, 352 
Shipping, 129, 135, 148-153, 269, 331, 
333,343,347 

Shirras, Findlay, quoted, 48, 439, 440, 

AA tj 

Sholapur, 36, 261, 310, 325 
Shroff, 403-405 


Sialkot, 32 
Siam, 457 
Sikhs, 47 

Silk and siik industry, 19, 36, 105, 212, 
282-285 

Silver, 24, 28, 32, 208, 416, 419-422, 
424, 458 (.’fee also currency) 

Simla, 32, 88 

Sind, 12, 16, 160, 161, 164, 322, 449 

Singu oilfields, 241 

Singapore, 92, 236, 238 

Singbhum, 257 

Sirdars, 120, 125, 127, 281 

Sisal hemp, 285 

Skin diseases, 85 

Slater, Dr. Gilbert, quoted, 160, 245, 
246, 374 

Slaves and slavery, 52, 144, 310 
Smallpox, 46, 66, 69, 74, 75 
Soap industry, 19, 215, 223, 258, 259 
Social customs and institutions, 55, 59, 
144, 145, 365, 476, 483 
Social legislation, 214 [seeaho industrial 
legislation) 

Social organization, 1, 3-5, 46-59, 145, 
153, 177, 232, 471, 474, 470, 484, 487- 
Social Service League, 326-328 
Social stratification, see social organiza- 
tion 

Sodiunj carbonate, 257 
Soil and soils, 21, 22, 157, 163, 167, 170, 
175 

Sowcar, see sahukar 
Spain, 153 

Specie, 457 (tho treasure) 
Speculation, 277, 336, 421 
Spelter, 257, 354 

Spices, see condiments and spices 
Srinagar, 31, 37 

Stamp duty, 398 {«ce registration 
and stamps) 

Standard of life, 3, 6, S, 87, 145, 218, 
239, 241, 377, 431, 433, 448, 449, 451, 
461, 464, 471-473, 481, 483 (see also 
cost of living, family budgets) 

State Aid to Industries Acts, 222 
Steel and steel industry, 24, 29, 178, 
208, 246, 293, 352, 505, 506 (see also 
iron and steel industry) 

Steel Industry (Protection) Act (1924), 
178,246,352 
Sterility, 40, 43 

Sterling Exchange Standard, 424-420, 
430,431 

Stevenson plan, 288 ■ 

Stock Exchanges, 1 10-1 12 
Stores' purchase and policy, 141, 212, 
219, 220, 351, 400, 477, 509 
Straits Sejttlements, 25, 242 
Strikes, 127, 143, 230, 263, 276, 278, 
281, 314-316, 318, 321, 322, 466 (see 
also labour movement, trade unions, 
unrest) 
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Sudras, 48 

Suez Canal, 6, 129, 14S, 150, 152, 153, 
331, 393, 435 

Sugar and sugar industr 3 % 21, 35, 
36, 167, 160, 170, 180, 212, 220, 226, 
289, 290, 346-348, 359, 389, 452 
Sukkur Barrage Canal, 161, 163 
Sulphur, 257, 353 
Sulphuric acid, 28 
Sumach, 208 
Sunn hemp, 285 
Superannuation, 391 
Superstition, 158, 229 
Super- tax, 381, 382, 395 
Surat, 148, 172, 201, 284 
Suri, 27 
Sutlej, 32, 161 
Suttee, see sati 

Swadeshi and Swadeshi mo%’ement, 6, 
107, 140, 315, 407, 435, 436 
Sweden, 153 

Swedish match industry, 291 
Switzerland, 139 

Sydenham College of Commerce, Bom- 
bay, 197, 210, 213 
Synthetic dyes, 338 
Syphilis, 491 (see also venereal disease) 


Taka VI and other State loans, 160, 188, 
190. 205 

Tanjore, 284 ; delta, 141 
Tank irrigation, 160 (see also irrigation) 
Tanning materials and industry, 20, 23, 
36, 174, 208, 212, 217, 220, 223, 289, 
290, 347 

Tarilfs, tariff policy and system, 177, 
257, 259, 265, 278, 286-289, 291, 292, 
295, 296, 345-357, 359, 395, 398, 473, 
474, 478, 485, 486 ; policy, 6, 177, 
178, 182, 216, 332, 345-357, 359-363, 
385; and Tariff Board, 237, 239, 242, 
245-257, 262, 265-273, 276, 277, 291, 
292, 380 

Tata Hydro-Electric Power vSupply 
Company, 30, 31 
Tata Industrial Bank, 408 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, 7, 27, 
119, 214, 242-248, 250, 254, 305,457 
Tata. Jamshetji, 30, 213, 242, 243, 254, 
.260 

Tata Sons, Ltd., 31, 243, 320 
Tata Workmen’s Institute, 326 
Tavoy, 149 

Taxation, 144, 177, 315, 365, 366, 372- 
375, 381, 382, 385, 386, 388, 389, 393, 

, 398-400, 402, 444, 445, 472, 473 
Tea and tea plantations, 37, 91, 115, 
116. 124, 167, 170, 209. 212, 286, 

■ : ■ 287, 304, 315. 33,1, 339-34,1, 345, 347, 
349, ^352, 355, 356* 398 (see aho 
large-scal© industries, organized in- 
dustries, plantation indiistries) 


Tea Cess Act (1903), 212, 286, 287 
Tea-pruning knives, 291 
Technical training, see education 
Telegraphic transfers, see council drafts 
Telegraphs, 13, 129, 347 
Tellicherry, 149 

Temporary Settlements, 99, 374 (see 
also land settlements) 

Tenant rights, 98, 102, 103, 188 
Textiles and textile industries, 35, 62, 

217, 300, 304, 423, 457 (see aho 
cotton-mill industry, hemp, jut© and 
jute industry, wool and woollen 
industry) 

Thakurdas, Sir Purshotamdas, 427, 428 

Thana, 130 

Tharakan, 108 

Tibet, 24. 283 

Tilak, Mr.. 436 

Timber, 27, 29. 174, 181, 210, 217, 220 
Tin-plate industry, 258 
Tobacco and tobacco industry, 20-22, 
108, 167, 170, 289, 292, 304, 345, 
346, 348, 355, 356, 402 
Tokio, 466, 467 

Town, definition of, 42 ; planning. 82 
Trade, 52, 108, 116, 117, 138, 143, 144, 
148, 210, 268, 330, 331, 335, 357, 358, 
395, 423, 434, 436, 437, 454, 455, 
458, 460, 461, 469 ; balance of, 332, 
333, 337 ; in coal, 29, 135, 142-144, 
146, 235-238, 341 ; coasting, 345 ; 
in cotton and cotton goods, 208, 262, 
264r-267, 272, 329-333, 335, 337, 338, 
340-342, 345 ; development of, 329- 
337 ; direction of, 215, 216, 329-331, 
340-342 ; exports, 5, 23, 27-29, 150, 
151, 330-333, 335, 337-342, 345, 437, 
448, 457 ; in foodstuffs, 19, 23, 178, 
289, 331, 333, 335, 337, 339-342, 448 ; 
in hides and skins, 331, 338, 341, 342 ; 
imports, 6, 26, 29, 150, 151, 215, 216, 

218, 257, 330-333, 337, 338, 341, 342. 
344; in indigo, 330, 338, 341; 
internal, 51, 116, 335, 395, 418, 437 ; 
in iron and steel goods, 243, 244, 246, 
250, 335, 337, 342 ; in jute, 279, 280, 
331, 335, 338, 340-342 ; land frontier, 
344, 345; in machinery and mill 
work, 332, 337, 338 ; in metals and 
minerals, 27-29, 332, 335, 338, 345 ; 
in miscellaneous manufactures, 330, 

332, 341. 342 ; in motors. 341, 342 
in oilseeds, 331, 333, 338, 340, 342 
in opium, 338, 378, ,379 ; in petro- 
leum, 332, 337, 338, 342 ; in planta- 
tion products, 331, 339>— 341, 345 
present-day, 337-339, 344; in rail 
way plant and rolling stock, 338, 341 
in salt, 345 ; in saltpetre, 330, 335 
in silk and silk goods, 283, 284, 330, 
338 ; in spices, 345 ; in sugar, 332, 

333, 337, 338, 341, 345 ; in tobacco, 
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342 ; in treasure, 33{br332, 344, 4i9 ; 
in vegetable oil, 341 ; in wool and 
woollens, 283, 330, 335 
Trade Associations, 358 (vsee als(* com- 
mercial associations) 

Trade Commissioner, sec Indian Trade 
Commissioner 
Trade routes, 13, 14 
Trade Unions and Trade Unionism, 86, 
230, 276, 278, 295, 297, 307, 314-318, 
320-323, 328 {sec also labour move- 
ment, industriai unrest, strikes) 
Transferred provincial subjects, 86, 376 
Transport and communications, 1, 5, 13, 
U, 23, 61, 62, 128-154, 208, 210, 210, 
226, 228, 280, 292, 304, 330, 331, 363, 
393, 434, 451, 452, 454, 472, 485 
(see also railways, roads, Post Office, 
shipping, telegraphs) 

Transvaal, 237 (see also Africa, South) 
Travancore, 20, 59, 141, 193 
Treasure, 117, 344, 346, 348, 419, 457, 
465 (A’ec also balance of trade, gold, 
silver) 

Treasury Reserves, 411, 418 
Trench fever, 68 
Trichinopoly, 141 

Trinidad, 156, 466, 467 {see also West 
Indies) 

Triple Canals Project, 161 
Triplioane Urban Co-operative Stores 
(Madras), 197 
Truck, 308, 309 
Tube wells, 160 

Tuberculosis, 46, 67, 69, 70, 75, 82, 85, 
327 

Tucker, Lt.-Col. Gordon, quoted, 70, 71 
Tuticorin, 142, 149, 151, 265 
Typhoid fever, 68 
Typhus fever, 68 


Uganda, 341 

Unani system of medicine, 69 
Uneconomic expenditure, 343 (^ee also 
consumption) 

Unemployment and under-employment, 
40, 118, 157, 303, 318, 446, 478 
Unequal economic development, 218, 
234, 291, 332, 360, 361 
Unification, economic, 471, 485, 487 ; 
physical, 9, 13, 154 

United Kingdom (including England 
and Wales), 43, 55, 63, 82, 98, 152, 
156, 158, 159, 171, 174, 187, 197, 231, 
240, 300, 332, 341, 342, 446, 447; 
and cotton industry and trade, 262, 
266 {see also Lancashire and Xianca- 
shire cotton industry) ; exports to 
India, 130, 236, 237, 241, 242, 247, 
249, 331, 332; and health, 46, 71, 
74, 93 ; imports from India, 241, 
331, 332, 341 1 and incomes, 438, 


467, 468; and pafents, 21,2; and 
preference, 347, 350, 352 ; and 

prices, 427, 447, 455 ; and vital 
statistics, 43, 45, 69 

United Provinces, 12, !5, 56, alh 168, 
124, 125, 150, 157, 160, 16i, 160, 182, 
189, 300, 322, 390, 392, 397, 39g ; 
and co-operative movement., „ 190, 
198, 204; and health, 66, 7.1, 494; 
and land legislation, 103 ; iiMltislTies 
of, 210-212, 215, 222, 224, 268, 
283; resources of, 18, 37 {see also 
Outlh) 

United States of America, !30, 142, 152, 
156, 178, 187, 21.7, 249, 258, 266, 282, 
332, 333, 338, 340-343, 361, 414, 442, 
446, 447 ; and cotton-m,ill Industry, 
262, 276 ; and currency, 395, 419, 
420,431 

Universities, Indian, 1,*59, 214 
Unorganized industries, 62, 64, 65, 127 
{see also hand-looms, indigenous 
industries, rural industries, village 
industries) 

Urbanization, 42 
Usar tracts, 163 
Usurers, see money-lenders 
Usurious Loans Act (1918), 


Vaccination, 74 
Vaid, 69 
Vais’yas, 48 

Vakil, C. N., quoted, 509 
Vakil and Murajan quoted, 450, 452, 
454 

Variis, 108 

Vegetable oil, 19, 226, 227, 257, 338 
{see also oilseeds) 

Venereal disease, 40, 43, 69, 91, 495 
{see uho syphilis) 

Veterinary departments, 205 {see also 
cattle) 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
(Bombay), 214 

Victoria Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
81, 88 

Village guides, 182 

Village handicrafts and industries, 35, 
64, 103, 104 {see aUo liand-lopmSf 
indigenous industries, rural indus- 
tries, unorganized industries) 

Village S6,!f-Gov0rninent .Act ( 1919), 483 
Village self-sufficiency, 96, 101, .104, 
^144,472 

Village uplift, 483 ■ {see ■ aUo' Gurgaon 
scheme) ■ 

Village Welfare Association, 483 
Vital statistics, 39-46, 471, 475, 491 
(see aho birth-rate, .death-rate, infant 
mortality I , 

Vizagapatam,, 27 , 28 ,.! 49 , 151 ,'I 52 ■ 
Voeicker, J. A., 165 ' 
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Waoe-earnees, 106-108, 117, 118, 
124, 127, 145, 295, 453, 454, 459 {see 
also labour) 

Wages and wage system, 87, 97, 117- 
127, 228, 230,' 239, 241, 248, 263, 270, 
275, 278, 281, 282, 298, 308, 314, 315, 
321, 322, 325, 433, 444, 447, 452-454, 
459, 462-469, 475, 490, 491 (.sec also 
income, labour) 

War (the great), 7, 28, 79, 85, 88, 129, 
130, 135, 149, 152 ; and banking, 
400; and currency, 411, 418, 421, 
426, 431 ; and education, 461 ; and 
economic independence, 360 ; and 
economic policy, 386 ; and finance, 
369, 385, 386, 394, 400, 421 ; gifts, 
395, 510 ; and Indian trade, loO, 333, 

' 335, 336; and indebtedness, 471, 
472 ; and incomes, 435 ; and indigo, 
288 ; and industry, 63, 215, 216, 218, 

225, 236, 244, 262, 266, 267, 280, 283 ; 
and prices, 447, 449, 450 ; and 
prosperity, 434-437 ; and tariffs, 
346, 347, 349 ; and trade unionism, 
315 ; and wages, 125, 464 

Washington International Labour Con- 
ference, 90 
Watcr-jrates, 163 
Water-supply, 69, 86, 87, 94, 401 
Watson, Sir Malcolm, 75, 76 
Wattal, P. K., quoted, 43 
Weavers, 197, 360 (.see also hand- looms 
and hand-loom weaving) 

Wedderburn, Sir W., 190 
Weekly payment of wages, 308 
Weld, W. E., quoted, 144 
Welfare work, i;2, 88, 119, 227, 276, 
293, 313, 318, 324-328, 481, 496 (see 
also public health) 

Wells and well-irrigation, 160, 168, 177, 
222 {see aim irrigation) 

West Indies, 309, 310, 313 

Westernization, 484 

Wheat, 12, 17, 19, 21-23, 161, 167, 169, 

226, 289, 331, 335, 339, 340, 359 
White slave traffic, 92 


Widows, 43, 56, 57, 481 (^ec aUo 
marriage system, women) 

WilUngdon, Lady, 89 
Winslow, C. E. A., quoted, 499 
Wives, temporary, 501 
Wolfram, 24, 216, 335 
Women, associations of, 327 ; condi- 
tions of work, 90, 91, 289, 500; in 
mines, 241, 305, 306 ; in cotton 
‘industry, 269-271, 276; and co- 
operative movement, 194, 195; 

earnings, 481 {see also wages) ; and 
education, 88, 89, 94, 481 ; and 
factory legislation, 298-301, 303 ; 
as factory inspectors, 91, 304, 321 ; 
health of, 45. 69, 70, 89 ; and labour 
movement, 314, 321 ; and medical 
facilities and training, 79-82 ; occu- 
pations of. 23, 58, 63. 64, 121, 122 ; 
position of, 59, 122, 471, 476, 480, 
481, 495 ; and purdah, 47, 58 ; and 
welfare work, 326, 327 (sec also 
marriage system, purdah system, 
social organization) 

Women’s Councils, 89, 327 
Women’s Institutes, 89, 95, 181, 183, 
327 

Women’s Medical Service, 80, 81 , 88 
Wool and woollen industry, 23, 24, 36, 
217, 282, 283, 300, 302, 316 
Workers, see labour 
IVorking-men’s institutions, 325-327 
Workmen’s compensation, 118, 239, 307, 
314 

Works Committees, 91, 31 8-320 j 325 


Yengakgyaung oilfields, 241 


Zamindari Settlements, 374, 377 {see 
also land settlements) 

Zamindars and zamindari rights, 98, 99, 
102, 119 

Zinc, 24, 28, 257, 354 {see also spelter) 
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AgficuM%ref 488 v, 488 xxv-xxviii ; 
Agricultural Credit Department, 488 
xxiv; Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, 488 viii; Land 
Mortgage Banks, 206, 488 ix ; Market- 
ing 488 viii ; Provincial Economic 
Conference, 1934... 488 viii ; Royal 
Commission, 184, 488 vii ; Sugar, 488 
vi ; Wheat 488 vi 

Banking and Currency^ 488 xxii-xxv ,* 
Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 206, 432, 482, 488 vii, 488 
xxii; Imperial Bank, 488 xxiv; 
Niemeyer Report, 488 xv ; Reserve 
Bank, 477, 488 xxii-xxiv, 488 
xxxiv ; Rupee ratio, 488 xxiv- 

XXV 

Broadcaetifig, 488 viii 

Burma, separation of, 488 xxxvi 

o/ 1931.,.8 

OivU Aviaiion, 164 

Commercial Policy, 488 xv-xxii ; Dis- 
crimination, 488 xxxiii ; Fiscal 
Autonomy, 488 xxi ; Imperial Pre- 
ference and Ottawa Agreement, 
363, 488 xi, 488 xvi-xvii, 488 ix, 
488 xx-xxi; Indian Trade Com- 
missioners 358 ; Stsel Protection 
Act, 1934...263, 488 xix ; Tariff 
Policy, 488 xiii-xiv ; Trade Agree- 
ments, with England, 363, 488 xvii, 
488 xix-xx, 488 xxxiv ; with Japan, 
488 xvi-xvii 

Debt Conversion, 488 xv 

Dyarchy, 488 xxxiii, 488 xxxv 

Federation, 486; Cost of, 488 xxxv- 
,xxxvi ; Federal and Provincial 


subjects and resources, 488 xxxiii-" i 
xxxv ; Financial , and economic ' 
aspects of, 488 xxx:iii-xxxvii ; anc* ■ 
Political Parties, 488 xxxvii 
Financial Situation, 488 xiii-xiv 

Government of India Act, 1 936 . . .486 

Indebtedness, 488 ix 

Industrial Labour and Legislation, 
Dock Labour Act, 488 xxxi ; Fac- 
tories Act, 1934... 274, 304, 488 xxx ; 
Mines Act, 1 936... 488 xxx ; National 
Trades Union Federation, ?24 ; | 
Royal Commission (Whitley) Reportji»| 
1931. ..124, 304, 306, 309, 488 xxix j| 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act»* 
1932..d24, 309, 488 xxxi; Trade 
Disputes Act, 1933... 488 xxi; Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 488 xxxi 
Industry, Bengal Jute Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 488 v-vi; Coal Industry, 
488 xii-xiii ; Cotton Mill Industry, 
488 xvi-xxi ; Industrial Production, 
488 ix-x ; Iron and Steel Industry, 
488 xi ; Jute Industry, 488 v, 
488x 

Planning, 488 xxxiii 
Price Level, 488 

Provincial Autonomy, 477, 488 xxxvii 

Rural Imfrovemeni, 488 viii-ix 

Standard of Life, 488 xxv-xxxMi;. 
Family Budgets, 488 xxxi 

Trade, Direction of, 488 hi ; Foreign 
488-488, ■ ih'; Gold, Exports 344,, 
488 ii ; Internal 488 iv' ' 

Transport, Railways, 488 iv ; ' Eoada, 
488 "iv. 


ilneluding references to new topics added in this edition to Chapters I~XVII. 



